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EXPLANATION 


'"THE CHARACTERS, /.BBREVIATIO.NS, AND INDICATIONS , 

I&fa? IN BOTANICAL AND FLOMOUI.TURAL NOTICES. 


Habit. 

ft* Deciduous trcc.< 
f Evergreen, 
j Palm tree. * 
m Deciduous shrub. 

Evergreen shrub-' , 

M Deciduous under-shrub. 

St Evergreen under-shrub, » 

J| Deciduous twiner, ligncoui 
or herbaceous. • 

Evergreen twiKT;, jig. or 
herb. 

1 

herb. 

L Evergreen climber, lig. 

herb. . 

Jk Deciduous toiler, lig. or . 

herb. J r 1 

fU Evergreen trailer, lift, or 
I. herb. 

Wfc Deciduous creepy, 


; tivecoun- 
try. 

cu curious, 
cul culinary, 
de delude, 
dy dyeing 
plant 

ec economical, 
el elegant, 
esc esculent, 
fr fruit tree, 
fra fragrant. 


Dgiou. climber, lig. 1 


or ornamental. 


p poisonous, 
pr pretty, 
rk for rock- 
work, 
ro robust, 
spl splendid, 
tin timber tree, 
un uninterest¬ 
ing. 

w weed, abun¬ 
dant in 
cultivated 
soils in its 
nativi 


iunt. 


4 y. 


floating. 


Height ^ 


Colour of Flower. 


herb. 


lig. or 
lig. or 


Ap 


^ Evergreen creeper, 
i herb. 

Deciduous herbaceous plant 
it Evergreen herbaceous plant 
Grass. 

Bulbous plant. 

•m*. Am form-rooted plant. 

A Tuberous-rooted plant. 

Aquatic. 

£• Epiphyte. 

Duration and Habitation. 

A Perennial. 

O Biennial. 

O Annual. 

I I Bark, or moist, stove. 

ZD Drvrtove. 
i I GrupTf-house. 

_ l Frame. 

EJ Bark stove perennial. 

A1 Dly stove perennial. 
iAI Green-houst perennial. 

Al Frame perennial. t 
PI Bark stove biennial. 

TB 1 Dry stove biennial. 

Oj Green-house biennial. 

H)| Frame biennial. 

ITTl Bark stove annual. 

771 Dry stove annuals 
iQj Green-hou^g annual. 

Fjnme annual. 

Popular Character. 


?xs 


icu'tural. I clt 


lothlng. 


Fi 

fFla 

cultivated Ful 
injts na- Fus 


apetal- 
ous. 

A Erug oerugi- 
nous. 

B blue. 

Bd blood. 

Bh blu h. 

Bk black. 
Bksh blackish. 
Br brown. 

Bri brick- 
coloured. 
Brsh brown¬ 
ish, 
bluish, 
bright, 
crimson, 
cse&inus. 
chestnut, 
citron, 
cinereous' 
copper- 
colourcd. 
Crea cream- 
(jglijyrcd. 

dingy, 
dull, 
deep, 
flesh, 
ferrugi¬ 
nous. 1 
fiery, 
flame, 
coloured, 
fblvidb 
fuscous. 


at 

G 1 

Go 

Gsh 

Gy 


Bsh 

Bt 

C 

Cjds 

Ch 

Ci 

Cifl 

Cop 


1) 

Din 

D 1 

?p 

p 

ter 


PI 

11 

Ro 

Rsi 

Ru 


greefl. 
glaucous, 
gulden, 
greenish. 
. grey. 

Hoa hoary. 

L light. 

La lake. 

Ld livid. 

Lem lemon-co¬ 
loured. 
Li lilac. 

Le lurid. 

O orange. 
Och ochrace- 
ous. 

01. olive. 
Oliva olivace¬ 
ous. 

P purple. 
Pa pale. 

Pk tpink, or 
rose. 

f>eHjicid. 

roay. 
reddish. 
<rufous. 
Rus russet. 
Rust rusty-co¬ 
loured. 
S scarlet, 
feaf saffron. 
Sil silverjf 
Smo smoky 
ash-co¬ 
lor. 


Spot spotteil. umb umber-1 

St striped. coloured. 

Str 8traw t V viole* 

Su sulphur Va va* >- 

Tan tan-co- ated. 

loured Vc V --rniil- 

Taw tawny. V lion. 

Test testace- Vy veiny. 

ous. W white 

Tran transpa- Wsh whitish, 
rent. Y yellow. 

Ysh yellowish. 
Native Country. 

C. ft. H. yape of Good Hope. 
K. Ind. East Indies. 

N. Amer. North America. 

N. Eur. ^forth f f Europe. 

N. Holt.* NeC Holland. 

N. S. W. New South Wales. 

8. Amer. South America. 

S. Eur. South of Europe. 

V. l)i. L Van Diemen’s Land. 
VV. Ind. West Indies. 

Propagation. 

B by budding. 

C cuttings. 

1) division of the plant. 

G grafting. 

1 inarching. 

L layers. 

Lr leaves. 

O offsets. 

R division of the root. 

S seeds. 

Sk suckers. 

Soil. 

Uq. watery places. 

|co. common garden soil, 
c.p. common neat or bog. 
h. heavy rich clay, 
fe.l. heavy loam. 

I. loam. 

l. p. loam and peat, most loam. 

It. light vegetable soil. 

lt.1. light loam. 

m. s. moist soil. 

fp. peat'- « 

ft.l. peAt and loam, most peat. 

r. r ricn garden soil. 
f*m. rich mould. 

ru. rubbish. 

s. sand. 

s.l. r sandy loai^ 
s.p. sandy peat. 

«ep.l. sand, pcatjmd loam.! 


The systematic names of plants a 
genera are given, and the spe 
accompanying such translation t 

which are commemorative, 90 B<ii>k»<u 91 nuuour ui air %»ose|7^ 

the subjoined letters in Italic where the rest otyhe word is in Nbman, and in Roman vttierewthe U.* 
of the wordfc in Italic, ns Hdnlruia ; those which have been applied to plants by the Classic writers of 
antiq’-itvjile distinguished by havinoAhe i njtialj etter in italic, «h FJrus, where *thc rest of the 
word Is in Roman, and in^Roman wlffire of the\Jord .is in Italic, as Vjjrus. $A 11 wi*ds • 

gei eric or specific, of unknown deriMUtion, or aboriginarnamdA ace wholly in Italic^* wholly in 
RomaQi according to the«letter in which the precedi"® nr Tn^ttei* may be nr in fed. as 

JPw*U.ria Ltngun Boj., or Padbria Lingun Bqf. 


t ^ London: Frinted(*y A. SpottiswooKb, New-Streef Sqi^fc 



PREFACE. 

The present volume concludes our Second Series. The Third 
Series commence with No. lion the *1 at of January next; 
and when this Third Series h^s Extended to five volumes, if 
•will be concluded, and a Fourth Series commenced. In short, 
trf^s intended, that in future no series shajl exceed five 
volWnes ; in order that possessors Iff any odd volumes or num- 
ber^of the work may, at a moderate expense,*prflcure all the 
other volumes or numbers of the series which what they 
possess belong. At the same time, this divisfc^ of the work 
into different series will nol^pfevenj those who have taken it 
in from the beginning from continuing the*regular numeration 
of their volumes. 

Witlt JL'hird Series will be commenced a superior mode 
of arranging the confects, and other improvements wilUals^be 
introduced. ' J. C. L. 

Baysvjfltcf, November 15. 1810. 
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*• AquAb'gia 


• bfadh^ftras. .k □ NsSth of Europe - 546 
* frdgrans k O Himalayas# - - 546 

glqfica V r~l Himalayas 
Cle'ma-xis • “1 

^/athyfifbUa 'k 9 JH - 


- 546 

- 19 


SO'LLYA 


Mittosporclcece 

linearis Sk Swan River 
MalMcae. 9 

AbU'-Mlo y % 

stratum tt i_1 Bgazilt 


•* . 

_ - 19 • 



X* J.IST or NEW AND RARE PLANTS FIGURED IN l8'4fC. 


*L i_| Swan River 

5 A Te$a* 


/Tibi'scus f 
- xntdtiBdus 
Ndtta'll/,4 
malvasflbra 

B alsaminea. 

Impa'tiens 

g’anduh'gera tQJ Nepal 
xnacrochlla O India 
plcta ?Q> ?□ East Indie* 
triedrnis O India * 


. 543 
- 201 


- 293 

- 145 

- 19 


R ul&ccce. 

CoURflS'A 

Harris/* “ \ _| hybrid - - 293 

longiflbra Jt \ | 'hybrid - - - 593 

LEMO’NJ^ «— ot 

speptabilis j* □ Cub^. - - - 593 

f Rh(v.nn(lAiC. 

Ceano'thub 

p&llidus m - - - *. - - 293 

• LegitmiKdsar. 

JCA'CIA t f 

dentifera & \ _J Swan River - # - 547 

Cyclo'gvne . <• • t 

canesccns #** _| Swan Rfter - - 593 

DlLLWY'N/,1 

specibsa tl. |_| ? New South Vjjales - 201 

HaR1>EN1}K'rUL4 V 

digitdta fl_ |_J Swan River - - 593 

iUW'NUS j- 

Barktiria*. * \ _J Mexico - - 19 ■ 

leptoekrpus Q) Mtfkico - - 546 

Physolo'qkm 

carin&tum \ _j King George’s Sound - 547 

• Onagruccec. 

Lopk'z ia 

lincu ta _$ i_1 Mexico - - - 457 

Melastumi cete. ic 

LasEIndra 

petiol&ta • □ ? Brazil - - 19 

Yhiladclphtlcece. 

Deu'tz/a 

corymbbsa tSc Nepal 

Eassiflordcea. 

Passiplo'ra 

Moore//na fl_ Buenos Ayres 
verrucifcra .1 l_J PBrazil 

° P ortuldcea. 

Portula'ca *’ 

^ Thellusbni* O South of Europe 
l lacU'ccec. 

Ce'reus t 

lfetifrons -* Z3 .South America 
lcuc&nthus j* ZZT Chili - 

Martidfftw # _1 Mexico 

multiplex cl Z3 South Brazil - 

Rubiaci’#- 

Bouva'r niA . 

ustitblia Sri_) Mexico 

CL i_| P Mexico v. - 

D ipoucea. 

Mori'n^ 

longifblia £ _A1 Indi® - 

x dbmpfoitcc. f , 

Chn'taure'a 

ptilchra O Cashmere - 

7)a # ulja 

v glabr&ta A O Mexico - 

Ecmina'cea 

ddbia A AJ Mexico 
HymbnoIxyr 
cahfbrmCa 

LjAVses- 

proplnqua A Norths merica 


angustiR 

splen&bni 


- 146 


- Ufi 

- 547 


- 343 


-m 
- 202 
- 19 
- 293 


- 343 

- 146 


T 


i 

Gesnerlhcete. 

Gesne'r ia 

cochle&ria A (ZD Organ Mountains - 202 
mollis ^ lAJ Caraccas - - 548 

SlNNl*NG/j4 

Youngedna El hybrid - - -*’4294, 

E rtedeete. 

E RI X CA * 

Macnabidm* CL l_J hybrid - - 548 

Epacridea. r 

Cysta'nthh 

sprengclioWej * l_| Van Diemen's 

Land - 

A pocynhceto « 

Mandevi'll.-i 

suavdoleus _£ \ _j Buenos Ayres 

Asc/epkidea. 

Gono'lobus 

hispidus |AJ Brazil 
Z?fgmmiace«. 

IJkjno'n/a 

*• Twccdidafl i_| Buenos A “‘s 

, Coitcaceav 

Cobie'a 

macrostdma 4. \ _I Guayaquil 

Volemoniiiccicv « 

Piilo'x * 

Coldryd/io i J ovbrid 

C onvolvutdcca:. 


. 594 

/' 

-f 147 


- 202 


549 


- 14” 


- 591 




Bat^ rAs 

5etilcea A El Dcmerara 
Ipomo'a 

Lear/i fl_ TID Ceylon 
lengilblia _AJ Mexico 

B oraginctc. 

Cynoolo'ssom 

longiflorum A Cashmere 
S olanbcete. 

Fabia'na 

imbriedta *L lJ Cliili - 
Soi.a'mjm 

angustifblium • O Buenos Ayres 
uncin^llum P O -* 

Hp-ophularinae. 

Sa'lvia v* 

linarioldcs j* j _J ? South America 

f'E rda'sitm 

tadr^cum Q) ? hybrid 

jAilntUiC. y, 

Ortiiosi'phon 

inciir^us* EJ Sylhet 

v 1 \crbcnbccec. t 

I'erbe'na 

amcc'na P Mexico 6 

Acafit^dcet^ 

Goldfu'89 ja 

^lomerata Syllirt 

PfILOGACA'NTIH7& 

curvirtbrus6^ O Sylhet ■%. 

•riI0NHU y RG7/l ° 

aurant'iaca t. L^J C. G. H. 

BegonXkcctE. 13 

JcjBego'nj/1 

Barker/ |_ \ Mexico 

Scitaminucecc. J 


- 594 


147 

- 295 


. 594 
■ 202 


■ 295 


o California - 


!94 
. 146 
- 594 
' - 594 


■STEVZiC 

<f?^3?ev^rl»t4U ED South America - 294 

* mt K Lobel ifee®. * 

’Lo&wA'lia t . * n 

igne^ £ ISI {Mexico . - •- 20 


CVRCV'MJ 

Roscoedna 


Gelasi'ne 

azdrea 

Paterso'w^ 

sapphirina 

Rigide'lla^, 


ti*” 

- 14 7 

- 148 

- 202 

- 147 

- 148 

• 149 


^ El East Indies ' 

1 ridiiccte. ^ 

_J South America ^ - HI* 
Swan River ^ - 22 

• l 20C 


fliramea* |_f*Mexico • . *£ * 

O rdeddcca. 

Agaki'ria; p 0 

pulchfella (* El Dem^jtarA - 


944 



LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED OB TBEATEb OF. 


Bkasawo'la 

glafica £ (23 Mexico 
r enosa ^ £3 Honduras - 
Camaho'tis 

purpQrea £ CZ3 East Indies - 
• CAasetum 

• integerrimum £ E3 Guatemala 
•Husscllrdnum gjA) Guatemala 
Hattlf.'ya 

Acl&ndiVe £ El Brazil 
CYCNO'CHVtf 

macul&ta £ (23 La Guayra 
, Cymbi'dium 

pendulum £ O Nepal 
> Cvutochi'lum 
\ mystaclniifh *£ (23 Peru 
De^ho'bujm 

Aainbridgedm/ra £ (23 Khoseea 
ivon iunum £ (23 Khoseea 
Epide'nijrum 

cepi forme £ (S3 Mexico 
densiflbrum £ IZ3 Mexico 
gluin&ceuin £ [23 Brazil 
ParkinsoiuWnuw £ ED Mexico 
vite*’tnun. £ (23 Mexic* - 
Gale jwra 

Bauer* £ EJ Guiana - # - 
GhammatopiiVllim 

inultiflbrum £ ED Manilla - 
Las'll. _ 

cinnaharma AEl Rio Janeiro 
rubesceus £ lAl - - 

Maxilla'ria ft 

cucullata £ [23 America 
M'LTo'n/a 

Candida £ EJ Brazil - 
Mo? 'tiA'fmiqp 

£ El Mexico 
£ Q Bray.il - 


Mya'ntiius 

) spinbsus £ EJ Brazil - - * - 344 

) Onci'dium % 

Bateman iHnum £ El Mexico - 148 
i Huntidnum £ E) BA/il - -*44 

I achyph^Ilum £ EJ Mexico - - 550 

I ODONrOOLO'BSUM 

1 macul&tum £ CD Mexico - • 296 

RoniUGUE'Z/4 

crispa .g*C3 Brazil ... 552 

Saccola'bium 

[ denticulMum £ E3 Khosoea - 358 

Satv'bium ^ 

> pustulktum j& Cape of Good Hope. - 203 

Zyuope'taltjm • 

afric&num £ (23 Sierra Leone - 550 

t • * 

I AtgaryUidacea. 

Calostf/mma # ^ 

&rneum El Auftralia - - S45 

i Pentla'nd/a „ 

, mini&ta tf # A Peru - - 23 

I Spkkke'lm • 

I cybister var. brfcys tf EJ S. Amer. - S46 

i Stknomk'sson 

Jatifflliuif £ EJ Lima - 346 

’ Asphodel aceec. 

TnYSANo'rus 

intric&gus ^ |_| Swan River - 23 

; Broinelif^r. 

WEciime'. 

" suavtiolens ^ □ Brazil ^ - -150 

> ( Comnftolnen:. 

j Spieonk'ma 

j frigrans £ El Mexico - - 553 

J Traih'.si a'nt;^ 

> ;nicjtta £ E3 Mexico - - 23 

tuniiila & lAl Mexico - - 553 


LIST OF PLANTS 

• MENTIONED OR TREATED OF IN TIIE PRESENT VOLUME. 

The word “ cult." occurring after any species or variety indicates that there is an article on its 

culture. 

r % 

A last of new Species and Varieties of Hardy . List of Plants geographically arranged, with 
Trees and Shrubs, raised in the Hbrticul. j Observations upon the Effects produced on 
tural Society’s Gardens in 1839 - pace 1—10, them By the Frost, whiefc occurred tn 

In 1840 - - - -T> 31 —640 I England, in the Winter of 1837-8 - 483—502 

List of Fart oPthe Trees aftd Shrubs yi the J Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs in the Derby m 
Derby Arboretum - - # .75—80! Arboretum - - - 523—532 

Lisfcof Plants in the Garden of Baron Zauoli 98 ! I*st«of Plants growing against a Conserva- 
List of Plants in the Rnrromcau Ulaftis 2-U —243 tive Wall at Chatsworth. - - 574—577 

T .ict ftf Pni.^o arfonnoil in Uanfinne «.UIi n I 


ffcas arranged in Sections, witli a 


view to Propagation 


A'bies filba - § - *>33 

canadensis - - 306. 65 

cephalonica (n#w Flcea • 
cephaWnica) - 304. ‘65 
DonglAsiV - - 65 

excelsir - - • - 58 

Clanbrasiliofin 
stricta - #3<' 

foliis variegdtis - 3« 
monstrbsa - - 30 


#- #-*568 i /fcftnthus mbllis 

- 306. 659 | A'cer creticum 

n#w 7’icea • i hetcrouh^llum 

i) - 304. 65 ^j Lohdlii - 

- - 656% obtusdtum 

- • - 581 T slatanolde# 

Widna Pseudo-PI &Anus 

- •30-1 striatum 

legdtis - 8< 4 /fconltum oviRufh - 
a - - 304 Antic'a suic&ta* - 


_ pygmte a - - 304 

• -tenuTf|lia - 304 

McPisidsn* - - G56 

• ainithiAna * - 6.06 

'Abiitilon sfri&tum - - 19 

vitifhlia# . - - 546 

jfc&cia aflTtilfb. - 388 

cjcllbs . . .388 

nenti^ra - 54S 

* tyinisa . 

MB Jfj 

pulchfella ^ 

Aopntbo^hf^piuij^icolor .310 


304 Actas'a spiedta* - 
304 Adenocarpua BBissidr* 


- 344, ^'lnusiorullensis 

- 45 A'loe plicAfilis - 

- 45 AlstruMnOnV# PelegrXna 

. 44 &lba - 0 

- 44 acutifblia . m 

- 44 edfili* - 

. 601 llookdrtj 

- 44 - • 

- 546 p£tiida m 

•- 6(i4 • p8ittacina - 
94 pulchfella 


304 ^chmiia Mert6m*i - - -150 Altfngta (Arauc&rla) excfelsa 506 

056 suavholens -f - 150 Amklia aerisincola - 306* 

656 Aferides odorktum 3)0. 360. Amaryllis formosfssima . 34 
19 • 514 solandr tejldra . .150 

546 ^sculus Hippocfistanum - 354 /Im^gdalus glandulhsa - 167 
388 Aagnisia pulcn^lla - 344 orientdlis -f . 305 

388 AganSnthui umbelUtus - 582 Jnagfillis alternilblf - 549 
* ^gfincus campestris -0-271 cerdlea ^ 303 


- >3e8 Allamfindrt cath&rtica 
-Jt 71 , rverticilldta 
-15 Lf'llium aiureum 

jt w Cfepa sterilis 

- 547 csrulescena - . 

- 310 ceerilleum 


» - 582 ^nagkllis alternifbl® - 549 

■ • - 271 ccerdlea ‘ 303 

- 236 Aftidropbgon C&lamus aro- 

- 306 m£ticus - - - 349 « 

- 553 Angrce'cum bilobum 1 . ? 

- W3 Anonm £herimbl$a - *. 652 

0 - 553 AnthferXumraflexuny* - 23 
1 - 553 Anthox&nthum odorktum -*670 « 




LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED 


A'porum iitfivlsum - 552 

lebmU - - - 552 

Xquildgia brach^ccras 
frkgrans 

^qlatlca . «. - 546 

pubiflbra - - 546 

w4'rabi8 hispid a - - 664 

ptsrphrca - - 224 

yf'rachis hvpogte'a - - 309 

Arklia japonica » - 657 

Araucaria Dombkyi - 481 

. imbrickta - - 306.588 

/4'rbutus americana - 605 

Andrkchne - - 45 

Zauri fblia . o -20 
ITnedo - - - 600 

Arctostkphylos alplna • - 112 

nitida - - £p* 

UVa tarsi - - 102, 605 

Ardisia eiegans - - 689 

paniculdta - - 237 % 

Artemisia granatensis - 94 ‘i 
dsclepias tuberbsa - ft* 65 j 
Asterotrfchion sidoldes -,557 

Atraphkxis epinbsa ’ - 657 
A'triplex //kfimus - - 476 J 

Attklia funifera* - - 596] 

Averrhba Caratnbola - 397 

Azklca h^brida - - 271 

lndica . \ .310 

Indica alba - - 271 i 

Jaterftia . - 310 j 

varieguta - - 310 i 

phceulcea - *»- 271 j 

procuinbena - - 102 

sinensis - - - 311 

Bambisa arundinkcea - 652 
Bk nks/cr Lainberti - - 306 

latifblia ... 306 1 
spcciusn - - 654 : 

Barringtbn/Vz spccibaa - 2.37 j 
B&rtsia alplna - . 664 

Bald (as betkcca - 20. 594 ! 

edklis ... 594 
I>eaum6nti7* grandiflbra - 236. 

419 ! 

Begbnja Barker* . - 148 j 

macrophflla . - 1(>2 1 

Meje f i ... 148 
punctata - - 557 , 

Benthkmia fraglfcra - 240. 347 


I Brom. An. rottinda 
| rkbra 

Broughtftma a lire a 
Brbwnca gr&ndicep* - 
Brugm&tisia sanguinea 
Urunsfelsia undulkta 
Brunsvlgta Josephine 
Burlingtbn/a ckndida 
Cklamus Rbtang 
Calknthc discolor 
CalceoJkria arachnofdea 
pinukta 

^ plantaginea r - 

Calldna vulgaris 
Calostemma carnoum 
Camarbtis rpfcrca 


- 306 Cean. pklliuu« • « 

- 306 papillbsus * - 

- 203 thyraiflbrua 

- 237 Cedrdla odorkta 

- G89 Ckdrus Deoddra 

- 420 Libkni - - 173. 

- 475 Centaur£a pulchra - 

- 3G0 Ckrasus Laurockrasus 418. 

- 306 Cfereus grandiflbrus cult. 389. 

- 595 lktifrons ... 

leucknthus • . 202. 
. 555 Martidnftf 

- 555 multiplex 

- 555 oxyj>etalu8 

. 102 senilis 

- 345 speciosissii.iuk - 

- 203 I Cerbxylon andlcola 


Camellia japonica 158. 270. 306, | Chnmaj'rnps hbmilis - 48 )T482 


307 j CheilAnthes form baa 1 

admirabile - - 307 Cheirftnthus knnuus 

Elba pldna - - 307 Chcirostemon platanoldcs 

althaiffiflbra - 307 Chelbne centranthifblia 

anenioneHbra - .‘>07 Chenopbdium Quiuba 

annulkta - - 307 ChionSnthus virginicus 

Chanclldrx - Cl I Chlidknthus frkgrans - 

Coivllli! *• - (ill j Chrysanthemum leucant 

conchiflbra - 307J mum - „ 

corondta - - 307 sine use 

Donklaeri ^ - 235 Chrys»ph?lhim CainUo 

Elena - - 3<)7 Cli^sis bractesfcns - 

Fanny - - 307 he'vis - « - 

fascicuflta - 307 Cinerkria Janata 

fiinhriata - 5£>| Cirrhopctalum auratum 

Gray’s Invincible - 23* picturdtum 


- 307 Chionantlius virginicus - 181 

- Cl I Chlidknthus frkgrans - 398. 474 
-611 , Chrysknthemum leucantlic- 


• mi | uuuiii 

- 307J mum - „ 

- 307^ sinense 

- 235 Chrysoph^llum CainUo 

- 3<)7 Cli^sis bractes^ens - 

- 307 lie'vis - « - 

. 307 Cinerkria lankta 


imbrickta 
iilba • 
King 

Lady Hume 


- 235 vaginatum 

- 235 j Clstus Fum tin a 

- 2 35 Citrus madarienijis 


Maria Elisabetta - 307 


odorkta Hyacinth* 307 


- 307 ClcisAstoma latifblium 


Btrberis A quifblium - 11 
krctica « - - - 605 

faftdculkris . - - 11 I 

ovklis - - 605 I 

-fl£tula £lba . - 102. 667 

pendula ^ - fiiT7 

BhqjpfUtra - - 595* 

. , rkcea - . - 595 

Bignbn/a squinoctidlis - 549 
Tweedidna r - - 549 

venustn - 236. 413. 689 i 

Billardidra fusifdrmis - 145 | 
Blxa Orellana - - 652 . 

Blktfa secunda ft . - 55] j 

Tanl^rvlUte - - 689 

Bolboph^l^um limbktum - 595 
Borbnia serrulUta -• - 237 
Bouvkrdia angustifulia . 343 
splendens - - 1464 H 8 

triphflla . 14C. 343. 548 

Bracbycomc A>eridi!blia - 548 • 
BralavMa gladca - 345. 550 ] 
nodbsa ... 203 | 
. venbsa - - 203.550 

Br&sssa Lancedna viridi- 

flbra - - .295 

verruebsa - - 295 

Bromklia Aatihis - . 306 

%ntlqua . - L06 

^ barbad^nsis - 306 
coccinea - 306 
jamaicknsii - 306 
znalabkrica - SfXi 
Me^cnsit ^ - 150 
MonUerra « - 306 
Ffovid^nia - 306 


eioldcea tubiflbra - 307 

I>aradiskica - - 3*17 

pwanuEfibra - fill 

klba - - 2 35 

ltaniesi - - 307 

rubra maxima - 307 

simplex - 307 

Tirzi - - 307 

tricolor 

triuftiphans - 255 

variegkta - - 611 

pldna - - 807 

* vem'tsa - - 307 

Woddi 

Canddllca Cunninghkmt - 168 
Cannabis satlva, var. gigan- 


307 , maculbsutn 

- 307 | Clematis angustifblia 

- 3i 17 cirrhbsa 

-fill /athyrifblia 

- 2 35 Sieboldtil 

- 307 Clt'bnje lbtea 

- 307 Clcrodenrlron hastktum 

- 307 paniculatum 

- 307 7 >hlombkles 

speciosissiinnm 

- 255 squamktum 

-611 Cldtbra arhbrea 
. S(i7 mexicana 


- 554 

- - 272 
'o - 65? 

- 55 2 

- 552 

- 594 
m - 551 

- 551 

- 595 

- 303 

- mi 

- 224. 306 

- 306 
l - 552 

- 296 

- 19 

- 220 

- 19 
. 361 

- 546 
;n - 237 • 

- 268 

- 237 

- 268 
- 268 

- 294. 305 

- 294 


- tJ07 Cliknthui punfeeus 104.395. 689 


tfea « - a 
Carica Papina 
Ckrya olivadormis 
Caryopteris mongeilica 
Cary bra Ou'ites 
drens 

Castknea vdsca 
CatasMum barbatun^ 
callbsum 
c^rnuum 
cornbtum •- 
deltbldeum* 
integerrimum 
purjmrascens 

. viridiflbftm 

lokgifblium 1 
. _.leqfn 
rbseo-kljum 
Rusfcclbdrttew* 
saccktum % - 


Clitanthcs lulmilis 
168 klteA - t_ - 

MacleamVa 

609 Coba'a acuminkta - 
• >2 Iktca 

225 macrostdma 
99 sekndens 

3i>6 *ktipularis 1 

306 Cocqplupa e^arginata 

307 puuescens 
22 Cmos nucifci* 

595 lir’ielogvne CummSngfi 
22 data - 


- 147 

- 147. 295 

- 294 

- 306 

- :m 

- 596 

- 595 

- 21 

- - 21 
- 595 


- 595 ocellata - % - - 21 

- 551 trinfcrvis - - 595 

- 550 Cqfftoi arkbica - - 652 , 

- 550 oceidentdlis - - 37?’ 

- 550 Collinsia bicolor - - 394 

- 22.550 grandiflbra - - 584 

- 22 Combrdtnm purphrctim « 2351 

- 550 Comparkttia rbs& - 1 - 5l»5 

- 148 Conanthdra Echekndia •> 23 

- 595 ConfSrva rivulAris f - 376• 


spinbsum - * - 5.50 Conv61vulus BatdUut 

trk>cntatum var. florl- » acopkrius - c . 

otindum - «995 Cfirnus grkndis - * 

trtilji - . - 595 suOcica - a 

Cattldya Acl&ndn? CBr^te'a Harrlfit - 

guttkta gfangirtqra • ^ 

labikta atrosanguinea _ pulchella • - - 

•M<>88»ie . - 310.595 jyecibsa - 293, 

Ceanbthus azkreus - 16L 293 . Coryinthes maerfintha 


Cornus grkndis - % 

su6cica - 
CBr^te'a Harrlfit - 


idia » 23 
i - 376• 

It - 300 

* - - 657 

- % - 29% 

* -‘664 

r 293 

- $93. 59^ 
293. 593. 


i - 16L 293 . Coryinthes maerfintha 310. 345 
- - 293| maculktx^,- • * - 1^5 
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Cor. snecibsa war. ftlba - 345 
(orydalis flfivula - - 19 

Cosmfelia r&bra - - C89 

Cotonefister rotundifblia - 293 
flenticulata - * 293 

CraTffi'gus aestivalis • - 559 
arbor bscens - - 559 

. t»cr5<?r*fblia - - 559 

Crbs-gSlli - - 354.559 

Douglas** - 559 

flabell&ta - - 559 

glauca - - - 11 

Lambert/ - - 605 

linc&ris - 559 

mexicana m w • 605 
tfbcordkta - - 605 

<%alifbUa - - 559 

C%yac£ntha - - 102 

pbndula reglna; - 363 
/irunifblia - - 559 

punctdta - 35* 

rivul&ris - - 559 

sail guinea - - 559 

unilatentlii • 559 

Cremnatostfemon capcnsis - 556 
Cunningh&imTz sinensis - 481 
Cupressus lusitdtfiea - 419. 656 
scmpervlrelis strlcta - 656 
torulusa - - 586.652 

Curcuma lbtiggi * - - 652 

Roscoedna - • - 149 

CUscuta curopas'a - - 555 

minor - - 555 

CfcM revolbta - - 652 

Cyelbgyne canescens - 293. 593 1 
Cycnbches Voddigbs/t - 360 
jnacul&ta • - - 149 I 

Cymbidium crassifolium - 295 J 
madidum - - 149 ' 

pendulum - - 295 

pubbsrens - - 595 

C^nodon Dactylon - 319 

C’ynoglbssum iongiflftrurn - 549 , 
Cyrtanthus Smitm'd/m# - 150 j 
Cyrtbccras reflexion - 549 j 
^yrtochllum bictonilnse - 550 , 
macul&tum var. llusscl- i 
ianum - - 345 ‘ 

mystaclnum - - 21 

Hussfelit - - 3Ub 

Cyst&nthe sprengelio/A'S - 59* 
Cftisus Adbmi - - 289. 381 

Laburnum - 381. 556 
purpurcus - 289. 381. 556 

racembsus _ - 293 

Bcaribsus 9 - 306 

tribracteoi&tus - - 94 

•Wbldcn* - - 104 

D&hl/a BaikbrtTz? . - 20 

glabrata - - 294 

D&mmara austi£lis . - rf04 

DelessbriVi interrbnfci - 297 
Delphinium ch incite fl. fL • 546 
mesolcbcum - - 6y2 

Dendrbbium umplthn - .551. 
tc'mulum - - 5i 

Cambriggeonttw s - 149" 
denbdum - - 482 

Devon idnum - *551 1 

> fimbria turn 149 

formbsum 21 

herbbeeum 551 

Picrard* ^ 271 

pngUile | - 149 

‘njlbtum - - 551 

res. - - - 551 

.iginatum - - 595 

Dendrochiltih filifbrme - 551 
DebtEiaAorymbbsa - 146. 605 
parviflbra - - 146 

. unduKtta * . - 6» 

Dicr^pta discolor - - $2 

pillwyaioopecibaa • . ^201 

Ednbma pale&ceum - 551 

Dions'a musclpula 689 

Dioscbrea aculefcfi - .652 

DipiopemrHugiiy - 19 


Drlmys Winter* - - 590 

Drbsera rotundifblia - 313 

Dr^as octopbtala - - 664 

Ecne&ndia terniflbra - 23 

Echevferdz seebnda - - 593 

Echinkcea dbbia - - 146 

heteroph^lla - - 146 

Echinocactus cornigera - 26 

lcucanthus - - 202 

multiplex - - 293 

Staples*? - - 27 

Edwirdsia chiibnsis . - 672 

microphyila - - (#2 


Ftichsm multi flftra * - - - 609 

pgndula terminal is - 60# 

• Standlshw . - 679 

stylbsa/onsplcua - 609 

Fumdria capreof&ta - -•503 

Galedndr? Baber/ - - 552 


Gardoqula multiflbra 


21 


Elmagnus argent 
Kla/is guineensi 


entea 


- 45 


E'mpetrum nigrum - - 102 
E'pacris carapanulffW&lba >271 
impressa - - 271 

niv&lis ... 270 
varikbilis - - - 270 

Epidendrum araphiglbttis 

Trinitatis - - 552 

braetiJscens - - 551 

cepiforme- - - 21 

cochlc&tism - 9 ■ - 552 

tlcnsiflorum • - 295. 5f 

• falc&tura - - 203 

floribiindum - - 552 

fr&gittns - - 21 .•148 

glum&ceum - - 148 

incumbcns - - 345 

inversunt 9- - - 21 

• laneifblium - - 552 

Farkinsonidnuira - 148. 203 
pendulum - - 295 

Stamfordidnum - - 345 

vitelllnum - - - 345 

Epiphora pubesceps - 551 

Epiphyiluin Akcriftbnn* 

major . . Sjf) 

Jeukinsbn* - - 597 

latifrons - - 548 

specibsum - - - 689 

E'ria planieaulis - - 148 

Erica aristbta - - 548 

cinbrea - - 102 

elegans - 310 

Hartnell* - 310 

hyemalis ’ - - 271 

infl&ta fimbrikt^ - - 549 

Lambert/ana rabeseens 294 
t MacnnWdwa - - 548 

mirabilis - - 310 

Tgtralix - - 102 

Tnunbbigm - - - 310 

wdgans - - 476 

• uestlta - - 310. 689 

Ericadlon Sollydiftn# - 349 
Eofcaiyitus paniculbta - 305 

resinifera - - 305 

robilsta - - S05 

Eugbnro nervbsa • - 306 

Eupatbr#«7« odoratissimum 45 
Euph6rbi« amygdaloldes - 479 
Rribn# - - 239 

jacquinnp/fora - 2i9 

phcenlcea - - 240 

splbndens - 239. 689 

Ebthales macrophyila . 548 
Fabikna imbric&ta - - 21 
F&gus sylvfitic^ - 565. 600 
ppurpfircti - 225 
. .. -p&rea - 565 

Fernandbzla lui#feif - 22 

Jlcus Sycomorus 9 -w601. 650 

el&stica ... 852 

Fdchsia arborbftens - 238 

delvinbnsis - - 689 

§ Devbnm - - • - 679 

#recta - - . 609 

excorticata • • - 238 

f fioribunda mfigna - 609 
fftlgens - 146. 238. 689 
globbsa - 14S.J386 

flUgida supdrba -TW9 

»randiflbra m&xinw - 609 
longifblia 61egans \ .609 


Gftrrya elllptica - - 240 

/aurifblia - - 295 

Oaulthbrio Shdllon . * 589 

Geissombria lpngifblla - 608 
Gelaslne azCtrea - - l4& 

grandiflbra - - 150 

nOda . - - 150 

" puncFdta - - 150 

puryichucbna • .150 

texana - - - 150 

Genista bracteolkta - % - 293 
Geiftidnfl^verna - - 664 

gclida - - 147 

Gesnbria cochlcftris - - 202 

i#olli8 - - . - 548 

Gigantlna confbrta . >297 

^aditbna - - 297 

Gilia tricolor ... 394 
'Gladiolus cardinalis - - 567 

comm bn is * - 303 

Gledltschm micracfintha - 100 
6incnsis ... 100 
triaclrithos - . 437 

Gloxinia caulescens . 147 
specibsa - - 147. 294 

. caulescens - . 147 
Goldfussia capitbta * - 148 

glomer&ta - .148 

Goitolobus hlspidus - 202 

Grammatophyilum multi" 
flbrum - - - 21 

Greville« dilbia - . 295 

GriflTths/a flabellkta - 297 
Schousbce'j - . - 297 

Gymnocladus canadbnsis - 225 
Habr&nthus ccarensis . 150 
llscm&nthus toxicariui - 475 
Halbsia tetrfeptera - - 600 

Hardenbbrgia digvtbta - 547. 

593 

7/cdcra Dblix * - 102 

Helmid ralicifblia - - 590 

Hcraclbum asperrimum . 45 
gigantOum - - .336 

Hibbertia virgftta . - 167 

Dibi8cus multltidufl - » - 343 
violdceift ... 689 
Wrdya* - - - 546 

HippeSstru* an6malum - 5 9r 
\ m Bolandrajldrum - - 150 

| llohenbergia strobil&cca - 557 
H61cus csespitbsus - .94 

Sdrghum ... 648 
//ordeum ^Egfceras - 349 
cceleste - - - 669 

dtftichum . - 312 

nbdum * . 673 

nbdum - - 312 

trifurebtum -• . 674 

vulg&re nbdura •. - 678 

Hoteia JtpAnica - -19 

Hbvea Celsi 

H<^ra carnbsa . . 686 

coribce* - - -5*9 

pHydrocbtyle vulgdria %313 
Hymenocallis HarrUidna - 3*5 
rotata . . .345 

Hyraen6xys calif6rnica - 59* 
Hyphffi'ne corlhcea - .650 

Impdtiens glandullgera - 293 
longicornui m - - 145 

macrochlla . .145 

• Nolitfingere - - 146 

• 

triebrnis . - - 145 

Tnga Harris#/ 

Ipomce'a Batdtas f 361. 
L#rff - " - 14L 549. 604 
loflfeifdli* , 295 

ntirffa • - - _ on 



LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED 


Ip. r&bro-§jer£Uea 
«TrU d£86xa 
ftdgrans 

germ&nica var. nepa- 
•* lensis r - 

Hdmei 
ncpallnsis 
reticulata - 
sibirica - 
Ism&nc calathlna 
deflexa 
t Knight** 

Jdtropha panduraefblia 
June us conglmnerdtus 
polycephalus * 
Juniperu a cominiinis 
excelsa - - e 

ph^nlcea 
tnurifera 
virginidna 
Justlcia curviflbra 
Kadeiira japdnica . 
Kennddya glabrd 
Marryfttto 

rubicfinda - 
Kleinhbfia hospita - 
Labdrnura buKatum - 
Las'lia cinnab&rina ? 
fldva 

rubescens - 20 

superba - 


J Mah. fascicul&ris 
? rdpens - 

) fascicu Idris - 

Affilva crispa - 
> mauritidna 

i mosclidta 

i peruvidna - 

! Mammilidrla latisplna 
rddians - • 

|*Mandevllla suavdolens 
! Mangltoto glabrdta - 

TWariJnl/* /rrnnriinft ron 


• 100 One. ornithorh^nchum « 148 

• 589 pachyphyllum - -55(1 

- 100 p&Uidum - - 550 

- 38 papilio • - - 202 

- 38 ramdsum - - 550 

- 801 rbsqpm - -^48 

- 38 stramineum - - 20f 

- 25 Ophelia purpur&scens -c5*9 

- 658 (Jptintia fdrox - - 4A2 

- 147 0rnith6galum umbell&tum 303 

or.o! /i-. l./:.. ..i_»- * RKA 


Mar&nta arundindcea 
Mdrica hbmilis var. Ifi 
liltea 

Maxilldria arom&tica 
cuculldta 
Macltc'fP 


r. 689 

- 689 

- 30f% 

■ - 609 

- 595 

- 22 
m. 55i 

- 345 


Lagers treo'mia Indica - 23. 306 
reglna •* - - - 306 

L&lage ornata - v - 2SH 
Xdrix ameriedna rdbra - 304 
europae'a sibirica - 304 
Lasi&idra M&ximilidna - 20 
petioldta - - - 19 

La&rus ndbilis - - 100 

Persica - - 301 

Lawr£nc*a spiedta - - 168 

LembniTz spect&bilis • 593 

Lennea urabelldta * - 557 

Lepiemium comm One - 20 

Leptoddrmis lanceoldta - 20 
Leptoslphon andros'iecus - 394 
densiflbrus - - 394 

Leptbtes blcolor - - 149 

Liatris hirs&ta - - 594 

propinqua - - 594 

spiedta ... 594 
Lichen radicifdrmis - - 174 

Ligiistrum thindnsc - 45 
lCftidum - < - 672 

Llliura eximium - - 346 

«l lancifdlium - - - 44*) 

specibsum a 1 bin brum - 203 

Llparis Walker*# - - 2 t 

Lirioddndron Tuliplfera - 600 
Xiss&nthe stelldta - - 146 

verticilldta * - - 202 

Lissochilus parviflbrua - 345 
LlttasVi geminiflbra - , - 308 

Lob&lta discolor - - 556 

Ignea - f> - - 20 

multtdbra - 146 

Lonlcem t D erictymenum - 102 
Lopdzfa linedta < 293. 547 

Lbtus ormthopodibdes - 42 

Lublnsa atropurpdrea -*• 99 

Luplnus Barker*# . - 19 i 

Jeptocarpus - - 546 m 

rivuldris - - 546 n 

Lychnis dittrna - - 447 

Lycopbdium complanatum . 580 
Lysirodchia atropurpdrea - 99 
brach^stachys - - 99 

M&dia saliva - 38 

MagnSlia auritkudta - - 481 

consplcmi - 481. 58fi 

C Soulanged/w* - 584 
glafica - - - 481 

KT&ndlflbra . 305. 420. 600 


Sklnncri - - i 

tcnuifblia 
Medicdgo lupulina 
MelaleOca Cojaphti 
5/dlia Azrdcrach 
Afelilbtus dlba altlssixna 
arbbrea 

lcucdntha * - 

* officfh^lis - *- 

Melocuctus vivlpara 
A/espilus canaricnsis 
M of'era Uawtayi) edn# 
j Micrdstylis histiondutna 
Wiltdnia Candida 

Candida flip'escens 
A/fmulus rardmalis 


% - - 202 Orob£nche minor 

icea - 652 Orthoslphon incurvus 

r. Id tea - 552 Osbeckra can6scens 

- - 552 C/xalis crendta 

;ica - 552 gcniculdta 

- 148; Ottbnfe * *- 

- - 552. tuberusa 


- 552. 6771 Oxydnthus versicolor 


- 2781 Pancrdtium ldteum 


. 554 

- 344 

- - 20 , 

- 446 

- 556 

- 556 
y*301 

/ 548 
45i. 481 

- 22 
- 345 


- 3051 Panddnus odoratis&imus - 306 

- G10I sylvfestris - - 306 

•i6. 567 Pa8sifl6ra aldta - - 236 

- 610 cserdlea - - 146 

. 46 eddlis - - 547 

- 48? incarndta . - 547 

. 45 kermeslna • - - 236 

- 594 Moorcrim* • - 146 

- 556 verruclfcni , - - 547 

- 21 Patersbma ajpphl? ina - 22 

- 296 Paulbwnia ifnpcri&lis - 657 

- 4fH Pdganiim H&rmala - 556 

. 5AO Pent.l;indf<z miniata • 23. 360 


Monacantlius longifblius - 550 Pentlundia minidta - 23. 360 


rbseo-albus - - 296. 550 

viridis ... 551 
Moriua longifblia - - 344 

Monnddes buccindtor - 149 

MorostachySfdapitata - - 168 

A/drua dlba - - 307 

rucullata - - S07 

Morcttidna - - 308, 

muUicaulii - 226. 307, 308j 

papyri tera - - 45 

Seringeiino . - 554 

tinetbria - - 652 

M0s« Cavcndishit - - 609 

paradislaca * - 60*) 

rosdcca - - 609 

superba - - 008 

MuscAri botdydldes - - 303 

combsum - - 303 

Myantbus c^rnuus . - V 3I0 

sfunbsus - - 344. 550 

Mycardnthes obllqua '* - 595 
JV/yrtus Pimento, - 652 

Net(imbium album - 304 

specibtunr - 689 

rubrum - - ®0-t 

Nemdphila insignis - - 394 

Nephrbdium fdlvum - 361 

Nicotidna rdstica - - 410 

1'abdctitn ... 410 

Nitraria Schbberi - - 657 

NuttfilhVi malvasilbra, - 201 

ATvmpbas'a ca*rdlea - - 288 

Oberonm cylindrica - 203/ 

Octombria diapltnna - 22 1 

Odontoglossuin bictonidnse 550 


- 296. 550 Pentstdmon argQtus - 147 

- - 551 gentianoldt’8 coccinea - 45 

- 344 Pet run Stapldsid? 1 - - 27 

dtor - 149 Phac^lia tunacetifblia - 394 

tata - - 168 Fhaltcrtopsis amdbilis - 310 

- - 307 Pharbltis Ledrif - - 549 

- 507 Philadelphus mexiednus - 293 

- - 308 Phlox Coldryana - - 594 

- 226. 307, 3081 corddta - - 594 

- - 45 Pblogacdnthus curviflbrus 202 

. - 554 PhceSiix dactyllfera - 650 

- - 652 Photinia scrruldta - -671 

i - - 609 Physoldbium carindtum - 547 

- - 609 FhyteOma albiflbrum - 225 

- 609 puichellum - - 146 

- 008 Picca cephaldnica 296. 568. 650 

is - - 303 t pectindta lortubsa x - 304 


consplcmi - 481. 58{j 

C Soulangedno - 584 
gladca - - - 481 

gr&ndlflbra - 305. 420. 600 
?macvopb<lU - - 584 

Tbompsonldrws • /, - 481 
tripMCa - 481 

M»bbnCo iquliaiiufi - ( 100. SSB 


Clowdsii 

grdnde 

rruiculdtum - 
CEnotnbra bidnnis 
O'lca frkgrans r 
Ollni'/x capcttsis - 
Oncidiiftn altissimum 
Bateman ids um . 
carthaginense 
Qivend isli idnum 
divariedtum 
exqavdtum 
llarrisom'dnufe 
Huntidnum 
incOrvum - 
^Vlnsledyi 
Luncednutn 
nubjgenum 


- - 303 » pectindta tortuosa » - 304 

- 303 Pinsdvo - 94. 296. 568 

- - V 3I0 Wcbbidna - - 588 

- 344. 550 Pimclfea inc&na - - 21 

'• - 595 nivea . - 21 

652 I’int-kni^ya pilbe). * 306 

- .7)4 Pingulcula vulgdris - - 313 

689 Finns australis -<549 

- •0>4 austrlaca -. -650 

- 394 Banks;'d/irt - - 656 

- 361 ^anariensis - - 656 

- 410 Cimbra ' - - 659 

- -410 gsibl¥<ca - -304 

- 657 cephalbnica - - 277 

- 201 « Chylla excelsa ? - 304 

- 288 ^ microcdrpa - - 304 

- 203/ scrutina ,- - 304 

- 22 ' Cotffteri - 304. 560. 590. 656 

ilnse 550 excelsa - - 656 

- 22 ttlif&lia - - 549, 

- 345 Lambert/d /m - - 662 

- 296 Laricio - - 652 

- - 555 LeinomYlna - - 395 

- 359 longifblia - 69C. 689* 

- 656 macroc&rpa J 550. A 38. 590 


- 22 

- 34 5 

- 296 

- 555 

- 359 

- 656 
. 148 

- 148 

- S44. 556 

-4550 

C \10 

- 22 

- 550 

- 344.V&50 

- 595 
- - 202^ 

- 360. 408 

■ - 482 


montlcola 

ncpalensis 

nigra 

Pallasidw« 

palustris 

pdtula 


-* « 656 

' - 3061. 

* - 432 

^ - 656 

- V - 54S 

r, -"304 


pdtula - c -°30i 
Pindster Ifemonicintw - 395 
y^indst^r variegd^is * - 804 

lerbsa - - 804' 

illio . - .-656 

n/dwa f # - 588^890.056 



OR TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 




KV 


Pin. fitrbbus pygmic'a - SO4 
aylvestris - - 666 

Piaticia offlcin&rum - 306 

Pittfoporum Tobira • 305 

PJeuroth&llis pachyglbssa - 552 
• sc&bripcs - - 22 

, seridui - ■* 595 

Podocarpus /axifblius - 660 

/’Aembnium cterftleum var. 

grandifblium - - 344 

Populus canescens - .666 

fastigi&ta - - 224 

grffi'ca - - 231 

Portul&ca Thellusbnft - 343 

grandiflbra rutila • 34 3 

Fotentilla fri^cfcsa - 664 

Pothos digit&ta • - 306 

Po»;rrbti7i cserOlea - - 150 

Pro*i&ya elegans - - 657 

Ptfidium pomiferum - 652 

Ptblea trifoli&ta - - 45 

Ptoya AltenstciiwY - - 556 

caerblea - 150 

Perils Folv&r/n - - 605 

BolwyllcriAnn - - 605 

Qu&rcus Hr&ntji - - 344 

Ck rris - 219. 559,600 

fastigidta viridis - 100 1 

lieterophylla - - 100 

Plcx - 100.666 

palftstrii * - - 5X4 

peduncul&ta • 354. 665. 672 
poduncul&ta pundula - 567 
rfcgia - - - 311 

rfgida - - .>44 

/fobur - - 665 

rbbn» -• - 656 

rugbsa * - - 101 

scssiliflbra - 354. 583. 60S 

tinctbria - - 6.56 

Virens - - 100 

Ranunculus bcris - - 418 

Kenanthira coc.cinea, cult. - 203 
Rhipidodendron plicktilis - 657 
Rhin&nthus nn&jor - 664 

Rhizoctbnia Mcdiciginis - 555 
Croc brum - - 5R5 

Rhizombrpha subtcrr&uca - 173 
Khod&nthe Manglbsti’ - 45 
Rhododendron Acklandi - 481 
Album - . Mti 

altaclcrfensc - - 237 

arbbreum 271. 305. 310.479. 
481. 594. 598. 657. 681. 686 
h^bridum - - 269 

caucasicum - • - 548 

h^bridum - - 548 

m&ximum - - 311 

p6nticum - - 352 

ftlblflbrum - - 548 

Rhtis Cdtinus - - 514 

Rlbes avireun* - •- 12 

glutinbsum » - 394 

malv&ceum w - • 41. 394 

nigrum - *99 

petrte'um - 004 

rbbrum - 

specfcsum « 

Rigidella flAramea - 203.345 
Robfergia Ptinea - _ - 306 

Robin in PseOd-^tAcia - 13 

Ps. amorphaefblia • 13 

crispa - .13 

echui&ta - -13 

floifbtinda - 13 

forraosissima - 13 

»gr&ciliB - - 13 

neterophyila - 13 

Ccrophyila - - 13 

f proebra - - 13 

pyramid&lis - 13 

• sophor *rfblia IS 

spectAbilia - - 13 

•ortutpa • . #•- 13 

longifblia - 13 

• - 13 

- 13 


dbbia 

•.hjpjda 


Rob. Msp. ro&jor 
mlrmis 
rdbra 
viBcdsa 
Alba 


- 13 

- 13 

- 13 

- 13 

- 13 


Spir. aorbifblia - 
-• _ 


Kodrigudzio crispa - 22. 552 

laxiflbra - - 22 

Rondelbtuz odorata - 360 

Rbsa canlna - - 309 

multiflbra - - 309 

odoratissima - - 309 

sarment&cea - - 664 

tomentban - - 102 

Rbbus ftrcticus - - *>8 

(tunnidnus - - 168 

Rucllin achyranthifblia - 549 
austrdlis _ - - 549 

elegans "* - 549 

parviflbra - - 549 

Rtiscus acule&tus *« - 476 

Saccoldbium comprSssum - 149 
den ticuftturn - - 552 

gutt&tum - - 360 

pnrmiirsum - - SlJO 

Salisbdrw ncUantifblia - 225 
Aialix aquAtica • - 102 

aurlfa - • - T 024 

fdsca - - 102 

hiTbiieea • - 102 

Salsbla^nistoldes . C 94 
541 via bicolor - - 549 

fulgens - - 475 

. hlans f - - 549 

!• //ormlnum - - 303 

leucfmtha - - 473 

leucm-fephala - - 475 

linarib’lde-sj - - 295 

longiflbra - - 475 

patens m - 45.224.475 
p4tula •- - 21 

persicifblia - - fl5 

p her nice a . - 47 5 

pube8cuns - - 475 

Hrgla - - 475 

Si'-ssei - - 475 

sjicclbsa - - 475 

Sarc&nthus oxyphallus - 552 
l)411idu8 - - 595 

ro8tr4tii8 - - 552 

Sarcochllus unguiculittus . 552 
Sat^rium pustuliaum - 203 
Saxifr&gu umbrbsa - - 664 

• hlrculus - - 664 

Schizonbtus tomentbsua* - 547 
5cflL-i offieinfide - -303 

Sc6tl/ii dcnt&ta . - 237 

5b*um Cotylildon - - 418 

I • multioaulc - - 548^ 

_ villbsum • t - 664^ 

5emp«rvlvum varicg&tum -’681 
5enCcio Ilcritibri - - 594 

Shcphcrduz canadensis - 45 

Slda AlnUilon - - 38 

witifblia - - 546 

Silbner6gia - - 68 

SinnlngA vclutlna - 294 

Youngedna - -«294 

iSlsyrfochiunrmaJ&le - 557 
Solindra guttata - -27 

Solfcnum angustifblium - 594 
macr4nthgm - - 594 

tuberbsiun - 259. 304 

uncinullmn - f - 209 

Sdllya angusnfblia - 145 

heterophjila f - - 145 

linc&ris - - - 19.145 

Sophbra jap<>nica pundula - 657 
Morbus aucujMria - - 102 

Spar&xis grandiflbra - 257 
W tricolor - - 257 

Sjfirtium cethninso - - 481«j 
Specklinin obovdta •- - 22 

iSpirffi'a barbAta • *19 

flssa - 593 

laxiflbra - 202 

Lindlcydwa - - 547 

• rotundifblia % - 547 


m -547 
vacciniiflbra •• - 202 

tfacciniifblia - 9 - 64& 
Spirlntlies Lindleydna - 557 
Spirondma fr&grans - 346. 553 
Sprckdl/fl dybister var. brb-* 
vis* - 346 

fonnosfssima - - S98 

gladca - 552 

StanXdpea gravtolens - 551 

• insignia. , - 174 

Martidntf . • 551 

sacc&ta - - 591 

5t£tice arbbrea - - 608 

StcnomeRson latifblium . 346 

Steplianotis fnllicul&ris - 360 

SterciUia platanifblia - 225 
Stbv/n ffreviaristkta - 294 
Sfranvic'sia glaucescen. ^ - 11 
Strflitz/Yvjbncea - - 237 

Stromato8j)ha.‘'ria multiceps 390 
5$rax omcin&le - - 303 

Tacymin pinnatistinula - 236 
Tanacetum longifblium - S44 
mus bacc&ta - - 659 

fastigi&ta - - 656 

canadensis - - 660 

mont&na • - 659 

nucflera - - 060 

Ticlona grfindis - - 652 

Teriniu|gia angustifblia 306.652 
Tetracarpce'a tasm&nnica - 168 
Tetrambrium odoraUssi- 
mum - • - 374 

Thalictrum cultr&tum - 343 

Tbcophrastiz americkna - 306 

Thunbergm albta - - 148 

aurantlaca - • - 147 

grandiflbra - - 361 

llawtaynednn - - 594 

Thysanbtus intric&tus - 23 

Tllia ameriebna . - 100 

curopw'a grandifdlia - 100 

Till&nds/a diantholda - l S06 

Tofleldm palustria - - 664 

Torrbya iaxifblia - - 658 

Tradesc&ntsa iridescens - 346 

siiicata - - 23 

tumida - - 553 

Trevirann coccinea - - 548 

Trientblis europap'a - 664 

Pritblium involucrdtum *- 547 

macrbcalyx - - 168 

procumbens * - - 278 

Trigonidiilln ringens - 551 

Triptilion spinbsum - 548 

TYiticum ffttlvum - *38 

Tropaj'olum tricolbrum - 311 

tuberbsum - 271.446 

iriex europre'a- - 102. 481 

htrfctus - * - 481 

U*\ mus camT^stris - 44. 473 

• alba - - 44 

• acutifblia - 44 

stricta - - 44 

vlrena . .44 

vimin&Mf - 44 

fdlva - • - 231 

glflbra - - - 473 

major - -44 

• pendula . - 44 

vdgeta - - 44 

montana - - 44 .600 

crispa - . 44 

fastigUU - - 44 

m&jor • - 44 

minor - - - 44 

pgndula . • 44 

rughszu - -44 

suberbsa w m - - 473 

vulg&ris - .44 

fbliis varief^tis • 44 * 
Mbs - -44 

Faccfnium humifbsum - 208 

Imr&yi - # • *938 

" rtillu^ - * - 102 ( 

ipU8« -1* ..594 


Myrt 

JJkpl 



LISTS OF FRUITS, CULINARY VEGETABLES, 


Vallbta piwpftrea - - 475 Victoria rfigia 

ydrubhlloxharghii - - 310 FSnca m&jor 

* tdres - - 360. £51 Flola flavicdmis 

Ferb&scum tatiricum - *95 canlna 
Ferbdna amco'na -147 Fltex/Tgnus cfistus 

Meltndres - - - 361 Wistil via Consequ&/ui 

tQucu'oidcs - - 147 sindnsis 


- 566 Yucca gloridsa - . 101 

- 479 Zkm ia angustifolia - 20 

- 672 pungcns - - 306.365 

- 672 Zidria lasvigkta - - 546 

- 99 Zingiber officinalis - 652 

- 686 Zlzyphus nepaldnsis - .4306 * 

-311 Zygopeialum afric&num - 55C 


L£ST OF FRUITS. 


Apples: — 

Adam's Pcarmain f - 264 

Annat Scarlet - - 175 

Btuton Russet - - 264 

Braddick’s Nonpareil - 264 

Down ton Pippin - 410< 

Dutch Mignonne - 264' 

Forman’s Crew » 264 

Fill wood - - 271 

Herefordshire Pear-' - 
main - - 264 

Hughes’s Gplden Pippin 264 
King Pippin - - 264 

Maclcan’B Favourite - 410 

Margil - - 264 

Nonpareil - - 271 

Old Golden Pippin 264. 271. 

410 

Old Nont>arcil - i 264 
Orange Blenheim -271 

Oslin - - 264 

Pomme-roy - - 271 

Rid Cluster - - 271 

Ribston Pippin 61. 26*. 271. 

278 

Spencer Pippin - 271 

Sudbury Beauty - 410 

^ Summer Golden Pippin 264 


Sweeney Nonparei 
Winter Redstreak 
Yorkshire Green 
Apricots: — 

Breda 
Brussels 
Early Red 
Hemskirke 
Large Peach 
Large Red 
Mqprparle 61. 264. 


- 26* 
61. 278 

- 264 

- 264 

:h 264 

- 264 

61. 264. 278. 280. 
4 376 


Turkey - - - 264 

Cherries : — ir 

Belle de Choisy - - 264 

Bigarreau - - 520 

Black Eagle 264. 375. 462. 

• 5 20 

Black Tartarian - 264 
Downton - - 264 

Early Purple Guignc - 264 
Elton - 2G4. 375 

Kentish - - 520 

May Duke - - 520 

Morellt - - - 582 

Dates - - n - 649 

Figs - - 582 

Nerii, cult. - - «8 

Gooseberries: — l 
C rompton’8 Sheba 

Queen - - 264 ■ 


Gooseberries: — 

Pitmasten Green Gage 264 
Taylors Bright Venus 264 
Grapes, cult. - 89. 435. 598. 613 
Ahhec - - 469 

Black Damascus - 571 
Black Esperione - 176 
Black Frontignan 265. 176 
Black Hamburg - 61. 101. 

f 265.570 
< Black Ix>mbardy 61. 265 
Black Morocco - - 265, 

Black Muscadcl - 107 
Black Prince - , 107. 176 
yiack Raisin .* 107. 265 
Black Tripoli - - 571 

Cannon Hall Muscat 61. 265 
Charleswon.h Tokay - 41L 
Grizzly Frontignac - 265 
New Black Cluster - 411 
Oldaker’s West’s St. 

Peter’s - - 10“ 

Purple Constantia 265. 570 
Stillwell's Sweetwater - 571 
Syrian - - 571 

Tokay - - 265 

West’s St. Peter’s 265. 571 
White Constantia - 570 
White Frontignan 265. 570 
White Muscadine - 176 
White Muscat 176. 265. 411. . 

570 | 

White Portugal - 571 
White Raisin - - 266 

Whito Sweetwater 265. 570 
Wortley pall - - 107 

Melons, cult. - - 204 

Egyptian Green flesh 422. 

424 , 

Ispahan - 42?, 468 

Kew Cantaloup - - 424 
King's Favourite 424 
Old Seay let Flesh - ‘■42V 

Roinana - - 436 

Mulberry - 566 

MQsa. See Plantain. j 

Nectarines : — 

Imperatrice . - 401 

Violette hdtivc - - 266 

Orange - 224. 268. 660 

Peach, cult. - '■ - 399 

wBellegarde - - 266 

Gallande ^ - 266 

New varietyu - - 312 

Pears: — 

Althorp Cranane . 412 
Autumn Bergamot 390. 411 
Be^amotte df Piques 402 
Beurrb de Flaudres . 266 


Pears: — « m 

Beurrcde Noirchain -266 
Beurre Ranee .-271 

Bringcwood - 408 

Broom Park - - 408 

Brougham - - 408 

Brown Beurr6 - 402.411 
Cardillac • - 174 

Chaumontel - - 402 

Colmar - - 402 

Crassane . 402. 411 

Croft Castle - - 408 

Double fleur - - 174 

Duchcsse d’Angoulfemc 

174. 616 

Dunmore *»- - 408 

Eyewoofr - - 408 

Incomparable Beurrfe . 266 
Jargonelle - 390. 402. 411 
March Bergamot - 408 
Moccas - 408 

Monarch - - 4418 

Monsieur lc Curd - 410 
Oakley Park Bergamot 408 
Pcngethley - - 408 

Poire de Cleon - 410 

St. Germain - - 402 

St. Lezin - - 410 

Summer Bergamot - 390 
Swan’s Egg - - 390 

Uvedale’s St Germain - 410 
Van Mons L6on le 
Clerc - 174.616 

Windsor - - 390 

Pines: — 

« Pommerall - - 609 

Queen - - 129 

Plantain: — 

Dacca - - 175 

Plums : 

Dcnyer’s Victoria - 266 

Dunmore - - 408 

Green Gage - - &56 

Imperatrice - 61. 278 
Heine Claude - 266 

Pumpkin - 670 

Strawberries : — 

Alpine, Q*ilt. - 89.609 

American 1 Scarlet - 266 
u Black Roqgberry - 266 
Coul late Scarlet - 266 
/ Elton’s Seedling • -296 

Garnotone Scarier* - 266 
Grove End Scarlet 266. 470 
Kfcn's Seedling, cult. 469. 

582. 609. - 

Kew Pine - - 582 

Myatt’s Pine - 296. 302. 411 
Swain ston Seedling £09 


cCl*ST OF CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


Artichoke, Jerusalem, cult. 2591, Caper, citit. - - - 46 

Asparagus - 156 Carrot - 47. cult. 207.302 

Bcr£» " - 666 ^ Early Dutch Horn - 461 


Borecole % - « • * 296 

Broccoli • | - • - v- 41 

Brussels Sprouts * - 57, 461 


White, cult. 
Wild - 
to 


• 46 CeTfery„ 

7. 36* Seymour's White, . 91 

- 461 Turnip-rooted ' - 296 

- 209 Chicory, cull. - - - 90 

- .296 Gourd* 1 - n - -.296 

Mushrooms - 271. cutS fflll 420 



AGRICULTURAL PLANTS, AND SOCIETIES, 


Xtil 


Onions: — - - 437. 6501 Potatoes: 

Potato - 663 Rohan 

Turkey, cult. - - 5W Sweet 

Peas - - - 433 Wild - 

Potato.CM//. 210.277,278.346.376. , Scotch Kale 
* cult. 390. cult. 395. cult. 415 ! Shallot 


Spinach . # . 437 

• - 98 Truffles . • - - 420 

- 296 Turnips, cult. - - 479* 

- 259 • Houghead’s Swedish . 48 

- - .57 Yellow Dutch * -104 

- 296 • 


LIST OF AGRICULTURE PLANTS. 


Clover: — 

. . I 

//drd. vulgkre -•*- 

- 674 

ATelilbtw arbbrea - 

567. 610. 

Bokhara - 46. 101. 670 

1 nddura - 

- 673 

• 

670 

Black nonsuch 

- 278 

trifurcatum 

- 674 

rfifficigklis 

’ - 46 

yellow 

- 278 

Indian Corn 

- 670 

Tritieum sativum - 

- 38 

H6rdcum dlstichum 

- 312 

, Madder 

- 649 

•Wheat, new kinds of 

• 38 

niidum 

- 673 j Mddia satlva 

- 38 




’LIST 

OF HORTICULTURAL, BOTANICAL, AND FLORICUI.TURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Aberdeenshire Hort. . 686 
Andover .Hort. - 680 

Barrowford Pink Show - 681 
Bath Royal Ifort. and Bot. 682 
Bath Hort. - 683 

Beeston and Chilwell Flower 
Show - 682 

Berks Royal Hort ; - 676 

# Biggleswade Hort. - 676 , 

Birmingham Grand Dahlia 
Exhibition - * - 684 

Birmingham Gooseberry 
and Flower Show • 684 
Brechin Hort. - - Offs 

Bristol and Clifton Dahlia 
Show - - - 683 

Burton-upon-Trcnt Hort. 683 
Caledonian Hurt.- - 685 

Cambridge Florists’ Soe. * 670 
Cambridge Annual Dahlia 
•low - - - 676 

CambridjM Hort. - - 676 

Cheltenham Hort. and Flor. 680 
Chester Flor. and Hort. h 676 j 
Chesterfield * Gooseberry 
Show - 9- f 678 

Cirencester Hort. - - 680 

Cirencester Hort» Associa-* 
tion ... fig0 
Clackmannanshire Hort - Gflft 
Cornwall Royal Hort. • - 676 

Coventry Hort. - - 684 

•Croydon Dahlia Show * G84 
Derby Gooseberry Show - 678 
Devon and Cornwall Royal 
Hort. - - - 678 

- DoiftjHter Hjrt. - 684 

DovepHort. • - - 681 

Dumfries* and Galloway 
Hort. • . - . -686 

Dundee Flar. and llort. .688 

East Surr^ Florists’ Soc. - 687 
Elthamfflort. and Flor. - 681 
Exeter JJort. - - - 680 

Exotcr Grand Dahlia Ex- v 
, hJMHoiv - f 680 

Falkift HRrt. • . *-689 

Felton Flor. - .; - 682 | 

Dift. 


Fete Champetre in the Bel¬ 
fast Bot. Gard% • 

Fife Hort. and Flor. 

Forres and Nairn llort. 
Gateshead Ancient Florists’ 
Society - 


j Pltlcssie Hort. . . 688 

690 I Pittville llort. Assoc. . 680 
687 i Bedford and Bawtry Hort. - 682 
(188 Royal Hort. Soc. of Ireland 690 
Royal Perthshire Hort - 688 

680 Salop Flor. and Hort. - 682 


' Grantham Flor. and llort. 682 j Sandbach Flor. and Hort - 676 
; Grantham Carnation Show 682 ' Sheffield llort - - 684 

j Guernsey Hort. - - 685 : Sheffield Class Dahlia Show 684 

Hampstead Flor. - - 682 ! Sheffield Tulip Show - 684 

Hants Hort. - . 680 Sheffield Pink Show - 684 

Hartwell Gooseberry Show 676 Soutli Essex Hort. - . 680 

Heath Tulip Show - 684 South London Hort. . 682 

Herts llort. - % - - 680 South Walworth Amateur 

Hexham Flor. and Hort. - 682 Flor. - . -682 

Hinckley Hort and Flor. - 682 St. Andrew’sllort. and Flor. 688 
Horncastle Flor. and Haft. G82 Stafford Flor. and Hort. • - 683 
llunlfngdoi:shire Hort - G8l Stamford Flor. and Hort. - G82 
Ipswich Flor. - . fi84 '««*«•<• - con 

Jersey Agrie. and Hort. - 685 
Kel Jo Hort. • • • - 689 

Kfcnnoway Flor. and Hort. 687 

Kent and Canterbury Flor. | awwinsrsn non. sue. oer* 
and Hort. - . - 681 j Sunderland Flor. and Hort. 680 

Kilkenny Hort. - - 690 Trccan Cottage-Gardening 677 

Kilmadock and Kincardine Uttoxeter Hort. and Flor. - 6g* 


Kilmadock and Kincardine 1 Uttoxeter Hort and Flnr. - 684 
in Montcilh Cottage,'and Vale iff Evesham Hort and 
Farm Carden - - 687 Flor. •- - . 684 

Kingston Flor. and Hort. - 68* WakefleliFlor. — . 681 

Leicestershire Flor. and * Wallington Pink ShosT . 681 

Hort. -• . . 68£ Warrinajon Tulip andHort. 681 

Lynn Hort. • - . . 682 West Kent Fink - . 681 

Maidstone Hort. - - 681 Wgst London Amateur 

Market Draytoft Hort. and Dahlia - - .682 

* ° r - -• - . - 682 t West RenfUmhlre Hort. , 689 

Me bourne Flor. and Holt. 682 Whitefleld Pansy Show .<682 
Melbourne Goospbeiu-y Show 682 Whitehaven Flor. and Hort 678 
Metropolitan Sif. ofFlorisU 682 Wilts Hort. . . .68* 

m-j j! e J 011 « ulil> S ^ 0W * - 682 Winchester Pansy Show - 680 

Middleton Goo^berry Show 682 Winchester Auricula Show 680 
N«ft,?v U . e ?«■ “ n< ? t% t - - 682 Wingham Hort. and F'or. - 681 
£lfn? k i a l! d *? orw “J 1 .?® 1- 682 WoIverhamptdhMort . 684 
2E d H °”' 515 jpolverhampton Ti*p Show 68* 
Noftnch Dahlia Show- . 682 AVorcestershire Hort. ... 68* 

Nottingham Flor. and Hort. 682 Wrexham Hort . -685 

Lenton Gooseberry York Hort. . . - 68*. 

Show ; - - 682 1 York Hort. Exhibition^ . - Q.% 

Oxfordshire Hort *682 1 York Amateur flor. > .. 68? 




ZlST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS, 


J.8ST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


Abbotsbury - 
Alton Towers 


-^77 
,103. 230. 280. 
342. 580 
- 331 


Apthorpe - - 331 

Arboretum, Derby - 15. 47. 59. 

* 73. 521 

Arno’s Grove - - 584 

Arundel Castle - - 477 

Ascot Place - - 586 

•Ashridge - - 24. 88. 90. 207 


Aylsham ... 668 
Bagshot Park -, - 593 

Bayfordbury - 588 

Bedgebury Park - _ - 311 

Beech Hill - _ -342 

Beeclr Hill Park - -*5>H 

Beech Lawn > *- 585 

Bel ford - - 342. 583 

BeUay Castle - - 47* 

Belton - , - f. - 571 

Belvidcre - - 342. 583 

Belvoir Castle - - 332 

Ben acre Hall - - 44 

Bicton ... 484. 60S 
Billingbear P/rk - - 672 

Black heath Park - - 121 

Blagdon - - 674 

Blaize Castle - 337 

Blickhng - - - 331 

Botanic Gardens: — 

Burtraiu's - , - 180 

Bath - - 43 

Belfast - 363. 484. 567 
Birmingham - 19. 102. 150. 


-*177 i Dean 

1. 280. Deepdene 

2. 580 I Downton Castle 

- 331 Droumore 

■7. 59. Dyrham Park 

3. 521 Dysart House 

- 584 Earlham Hall 

- 477 East Coinb 

- 586 Eatington Park 

). 207 Elvastou Castle • 

- 668 ¥,nville 

- 593 Eyewood 

- 588 Fence 
-311 Fonthill . r 


Calcutta 
Cambridge 
Carlsruhc 
Chelsea - 


Leyden - - 578 

Liverpool - - 361 

Munich - - - 5‘/8 

Newburgh - 645. 658 

Regent’s Park - 183. 232. 

* 321. 514. 605 

Sahnrumporei - - 4 

Sheffield - - 59. 294 

St. Augustiner - - 662 

St. Petcrsburgh - 

Sloanc Street - - 26 

Trinity College - 476. 546 
Boultibrook - .‘179 

Bowood - *- - 358. 419 

Bracondale ... 600 
Bradley House - # - 585 

Brnmshill - - - 331 

Brcreton - - 331 

Broml^sHill - - 24. 45 

Burgh leys House - .331 

Bury Hill • - 413 

Caen Wood - - 566 

Caldcrstone - - -*476 

Carclew - 17. 23.A76. 549. 593 
Castle Ashby - - 331. 67<* 

Castle Hill - - .391 

Castle Martyr • . 611 

Cotton - - 600 

Charlton House - 342. 582 

Chatsworth - 103. 107- 180. 186. 

203. 229. 2/5. 354. 377. 572 
Claremont *4 - 476. 581 

Closeburn ^ «■ - 301 

Cnbhdtn Hall - . 331 

Coliseum - - 

Cosscy Hall 244. 254. 27& 388. 

. | 391. 393. 601 


- 331 Hatfield - - - 331 

- 311 Hayes - - - 328 

- S96, Higbclere - - -*493. 

8. 4761 Holkha'm Hall - - 6BT 

- 90 | Holland Park - -*566 

- 271 Holyrood - - 362. 563 

- 600 Iloole House - - 586 

- 342. 581 Hopetoun - - 174 

- 389 ! Horsforth Hall - - 265 

- 572 Howick Hall - - 196 r 

- 514 Hungerton Hall - 329. S42. 569 

- 377 Hyde Park - - - 566 

- 189 Kensington Faktce - 566 

- 586. 615 Kcnwold - - - 90 

l Hill 49 Keswick - - 662 

- 672 Kingsbury . 20. 131. 2 #J. 233. 

277. 293. S45. 419. 548 


- 342 Fortis Green, Muswell Hill 49 Keswick 

- 584 Forton Cottage - - 672 Kingsbury - 

*- 585 Gardens : 277. ! 

■2. 583 Imperial Vienna - 597 Kirby 

- 47* Kensington - - 570 Kncpp Castle 

> - 571 Leeds Zoological and Knightley Park 
12. 583 Botanical - - 566 ! Knole 

. 332 London llotficultural - 21. ! Knyporsly - 

- 44 . • 23. 75. 139. 14J>. 156. 202, ■ Langley Farm 

54. 60S 203*209. 263.293. 295.303. Langley Hall 

- 672 S18. 346, 347.394. 477.54I 1 . Leeds Abbey 

- 121 591.595.672. Levons Hall . 

- 674 * Royal, Bavaria c - 674 ! Lime Grove 

- 337 Surrey Zoological - 361 Litehurch Villi 

- 331 Allen, Han. W. - 66 ' Littlecotc * 


5.303. I Langley Hall 
7.541. Leeds Abbey -, 
Levons Hall - 

- 674 ! Lime Grove - 

- 361 Litehurch Villa 

- 66 ! Littlecotc * 


501. 546 
- 608 

- 479 

- 578 
- 110. 361 


AndersonV’David, Esq. 271 j Longlcat 
Balfour, James, E*>q. -Sr/1 j Maeslough Castle 
Bearion, Rev. Frederick 476 Margam 
Brignold, S., Esq. - 600 1 Melville House 
Chalmers, Mrs. - 410 Mcrcvalc Hall 

Child, —, Esq. - - 470 Moseley Hall - 

Crookshavks, Hon. G. - 66 Newington Lodge 
Dunn, Fion. J. H. - 66 Nurseries:- 


Edinburgh • 175. 295. 608 
Gilbaulrs - - 68 

Glasgow - 20. 147. 294. 476 
Glasucvin - 476. 594 

Kew - 183, 184. 232. 365. 
505. 566. 586. 590. 601.675 


- 476. 546 

379 

- 358. 419 

- 61.0 
* - 585 

- 331 

- 331 
- 24. 45 

- 331 

* - 413 

-566 

- -*476 


476. 581 Garn&ane Park 

- 30# G os ford House 

- 331 Grove Bill - 

- 58fc Haffleld 

276. 388. Hafton Gardens 


Dunn, Fion. J. H. - 66 
Fox, —, Esq. - - 484 

Friend, John, Esq. - 312 
Gamier, Rev. J. . 489 
Goodenough, Asa, Esq 69 
Gurney, Mrs. Jane - 600 
Hamilton, Peter, Esq. - 66 
Harrison, Will., Esq. - 489 j 
Hawley, Ira, Esq. - <>7 
llewitt. Rev. Augustus 480 
Ives, F., Esq. - - 600 

Jarvis, W. B. ( Esq. - 67 
Johnson, Mr. - - 567 

Markland, Hon. Geo. 66 
M‘Nab, Sir Allen Napier 65 
Merry, R., Esq. - * - COO 
Molson, John, Esq. - 69 
Nesbitt, Mrs Hamilton 502 
Penn, John, Esq. «/ ICO 
Power*, Hon. Chief Jus- 
tice - - » - *67 

Robinson, Hon. Chief 
Justice - - 67 

Rogers, John, Esq. - 477 

Sacco, Dr. - - 306 

Strutt, Edward, Esq. - 121 
Strutt, George, Lsq. - 121 
Strutt, Jcdediah, Esq. - 121.. 

. 126* 
Sutor, —, fsq. - 65 

Taylor, A. Esq. - - 600 

Unthank, C. W. Esq. - 600 
Vivian, Jons Henry - 477 
Warner, W. L., Esq. GUI 
Wauchope, John, Esq. - 271 
Wells,tHo«. Joseph - 66 
Wi|lmore, John, Esq. - 149 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION’S. 

• 

Art. I. Report orPihe new Species and Varieties of* Haray are* g 
Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Socitty s Gardens since the 
last Report, made in October, 1838, and published in the v Gardener’s 
Magazine ,” vol. xiv. p. 581. Drawn up for the’ “ Gardener’s Ma¬ 
gazine” by Mr. Gordon, Fofeman of the*Arboretum, by Permis¬ 
sion of the Council of the Horticultural Society. 

RanunAjlaJce®. — Clematis grjita Wall. Thl# species was 
raised from Himalaya* seeds presented to tli^ Society by Dr. 
Royle; it is quite hardy, and a free grower, flowering in Oc¬ 
tober. *Thc flowers are small, like those of C. virginiana, to 
which it seems nearly related, li«friwith much smaller leaves. It 
was received by the Society under the name of C. nepalensis, but 
upon flowering it proved to be C. grata of Dr. Wallich ; C. ne¬ 
palensis being one of those species which, like C. montana Wall., 
Power in May. It is not yet introduced. 

Clematis [ cirrkbsa ] polymorpha Lodd. This is, I think, 
only a large, but very distinct, variety of Clematis calyclnq Ait., 
with large spotted flowers, and foliage double the size. It is 
probably the true Clematis balehrica of Persoon, as one of .the 
plants in f^e Society’s colltction was received from the Hon. W. 
Fox Strangways as the .true C. balearica.. The specific name 
balearisa is often applied to C. Uammula rotundifolia, which is 
the same as C. frpgrans, the subevergreen variety ®f C. flam- 
mula. • ( 

Clematis ffendersbriu Chanfler. This beautiful hardy creeper 
should pe in every \illection, and trained on every sutyfrban 
cottage, for it is* one of the most, ornamental of the genus, with 
"llcrge bright purple flowers, which are prodteed in profusion 
from June to September. It appears a« if it»had beln raised bg- 
tweei} C. iptegriiblia and C. Viticgllij, but it is decidedly ligneous. 
It was raised by Mr. J. A. Henderson; F.H.S., Pine-apple Place. 
T’he plants in the Society’s collection were presented by Messrs. 
Chandler and Mr. Henderson. * ’ ■ • 

•Clematis J L campaniflbra'] parvifiora Oec. .The Society is*it;-, 
debtad«lo the laU? M. fischer of Gottingen for this? species.^ 
It is very nearly*related to C. campaniffora AtIl Brit. p. Vi2., 

.v<h. # xvi:— No. ns. 
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’ bat hqp flowers only one half the size, and the plant is of slen- 
• derfer growth ; but the colour of the flowers and the plant in other 
respects is nearly fhe same, and it is probably only a variety of 
P. campanijfora. . • 1 

•The following prove to be the same as Clematis camponi- 
flora Arb. Brit., viz. C. viornoides Schrader and C. Viticella ba'c- 
,cata Dec. 

Berbera CEJE. — Berberis [f iberica] gladca Booth. This is 
a distinct but* rather slender plant, with small but v t ejy glaucous' 
leaves, and is •nearly related to B. iberica. It was received from 
Messrs. Booth of* Hamburg, but it is in otl«r collections under 
the false name of B* zlicifolia; but the true B. zlicifolia of Forst. 
is the same as tke B. heterophylla of Juss., a plant found near 
the Straits of Magellan, while the present plant is probably from 
the Altai # or Caucasus.' ‘ • * 

Berberis carolinidna Nutt. This is*only a variety of B. 
canadensis (of rather of B. vulgaris), with long narrow, leaves; 
and, as a variety of the common berberry, is very distinct and 
rather singular.* * 

Berberis [vulgaris] provincialis Schrader. This ? species has 
darfc brown shoots, with few spines, red fruit, and rather shining 
leaves, which are retained longer than on most of the varieties of 
B. vulgaris. It seemrf as if it were intermediate between B. vul- 
gdris and B. sinensis, and it is probably only a rather distinct 
variety of B. vulgaris. The plant was received from the late 
M. Fischer of Gottingen, as the true B. provincialis; that 
generally sold in nurseries for B. provincialis not being different 
from */i. vulgaris. , « 

Berberis [ vulgaris ] liicida Schrader. .This is only the common 
Berberis vulgaris, with nfther larger and brighter leaves. 

Berberis [m/gam] emargindta Will'd-, Arb.'Brt. p. 003. This 
is only a rather strong-grojvipg variety* of B. vulgaris, but jiot 
very distinct. It was received from M.‘Fischer of Gottiugen. 

Berberi# [vulgaris] spathulata Schrader. This also is only a 
very slight variety of B. vulgaris. " ‘ 

AfgKRA'cEflE.— A'cer [ eriocdrpci\*Pdvva Booth. This is only a 
variety of A. eriocarpa’, with the^leaves a little mpre divided, and 
the upper surface wrinkled like •some of the pavias, which 1 sup¬ 
pose induced Messrs. Booth tft give this variety of (Sir Charles* 
V/ager’s) maple so SbsurQ a name. 

A'cer [campestre] taurica Drr Fischer. This seems! to h:’one 
of the endless varieties of ^Tcer r campestre, with less divided %n^ 
larger leaves, but decidedly only a variety of the commop maple. 

llufiyux — *C eanothus thyrsiflarus Lindl. This v hapd- 
feeme species is very disftnct from C y azureus. It has*’ much 
smaller and rounder leaves, and rather flat‘panifcles of bright 
blue flewet’s. it is the t?. yvatus cydne,us of the Continental .col- 



.raised, in the Chisnsick Garden since Oct. 1{S 38. 


lections, and was presented to the Society by Messrs. Boojh and 
Messrs. Baiftnann. • 

Legumino'sjE. — Sophora heptaphylla Bedtham. A small- 
/lowering species, probably from China, which has.proved quits 
Hhrdy, but of little beauty. It flowers in October. • 

•Genista tinctoria Jlore pleno. This pretty double-flowered 
variety of the common dyer’s broom was received from Messrs^ 
SToung of Epsom. * • 

> Eysenh&rdti a amorphotdes Lindl., Bot. Reg. Misoell. 55. 1839, 
H. et B., *vol. vi. t. 592., Don’s Mill. vol. ii. p. 234. A very 
curious and ornamental plant raised from M^sic^n seeds, pre¬ 
sented to the Society by G. F. Dickson, Esq., I.H.S. It is 
hardy, and resembles a small-leaved species of. Amorplia, with 
numerous spikes of small flowery. 

iioSA'cE^E. — S pirae'a adiantifblia. Is’ tlie same as S. naccinii- 
fblia Don.. * ’ 

S pirccja Igxijlbra Lindl., 13ot. Reg. Miscell. 89. 1839. This 
species v&ry much resembles in foliage and habit^S. wacciniifblia 
Lee., but has rather Irfrge loose panicles of white flowers. It 
was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds, presented by 
the Horf. East India Company, from the North of India. • 

S pirce'a cunei folia Wall., BoirReg. Miscell. 87. 1839. This 
is the same as those sold in the nurscries*about London under 
the following names: — S. argentea, S. niitans, and S. canescens. 
The first name (argentea) belongs to a plant from New Granada, 
H. et B. vol. vi. t. 562., not yet introduced ; the others are names 
appfied by different authors. S. cuneifblia is quite hardy, and is 
a native of the Nortli*of India. , 

S pirce'a Lindley ana Jfall. Thi» fine species belongs to the 
section Sorbaria, with lar^c pinnate and finely serrated leaves. 
It is .very hardy, and a great addition to this beautiful family of 
shrybs. Raised in the garden of Society* from seeds received 
from D*. Royle. • 

Cralsc'gns [ spathulata ] gebrgica Lodd. (not of Douglas). This 
is certainly distinct from C. microcarpa Lindl., \yhich is C. spa¬ 
thulata Arb. Brit., but nothing more than a variety of«that species, 
with thg leaves fiv^lobed, on^ longer footstalks, and gather 
smaller, while those of C. microcarpa are mostly three-lobed, 
h*id broader. C.“ microcarpa a»d this variety were the only 
CVataj'gi killed in the Society’^very attentive collection by the 
tointtef of J837-8. , t 

j,- Orata''gus pectinata of some collections is the same as C. coc- 
cinea coralline Arb. Brit. 


• Oratorgusjiisca Jacq. *,Plants were Raised Jrom seeds received 
.frorq Baron* Jacquin, under the aborti name; they have large? 
prominmnt buds anti cut leaves, like C. nigra or C. purpure^.. < 
Cotone&st^r {_(r\huxifblia\ margindfa Lindl. Tihis pfetty%plant 
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come^ nearest to C. iuxifolia, with rather larger leaves, which 
are»covered thickly on the under side and margin with a dense 
white tomentum. it was raised in the garden from seeds, sent to 
the Society by Dr. Falconer, from the Sahar,unpore Botanic 
Garden. , 

Cotoneaster dcnticulata H. et B. vol. vi. t. 556. This distinct 
# species was raised from seeds collected by M. Hartweg, the 
Society’s collector in Mexico; and, as the Society has distributed 
a large quantity of the seeds to the Fellows of the Society, it will* 
soon become common. It improbably not so hardy as the other 
species of Cqtonpaster, not one of which was killed by the winter 
of 1837-8 in the Society’s garden. 

.Philadelphia'ce.®. — Deittzm con/mbbsa Lindl., Bot. Beg. 
Miscell. No. 49.' 1839. This JL mentioned in my report of last 
year (Vol. XIV. p. 582.) under thetiame of D. canescens Sieboldt; 
but, when the plants flowered in the Society’s colleetion, they 
proved to be^-he same as D. corym6bsa Hoyle, figured jij Royle’s 
Illustrations, plate 46. fig. 2. % • 

Grossula'ce®. — Kibes [_Grossularib'] himalayannum Royle. 
This was raised from seeds presented to the Society by Dr. 
R<jyle, and seems hardly different from the 71. Grossularia. 

A’axifra'oe.k.— Hydrungfu * ulfissima Wall. This curious 
species was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds sent 
by Dr. Falconer, the superintendent of the Hon. E. I. Comp. 
Botanic Garden at Saharunpore; but the plants are too small 
at present for me to say more than to record its introduction. . 

Capri folia'ce® § Lonice'r/v.e .—LontceraLcdeboiirW Eschsch. 
This" very distinct species cpmes nearestUo the L. involucrata, 
but is quite distinct; it has ttnuch smaller leaves, and yellower 
flcovers. The plant was* received from Messrs. Booth. 

Q,aprif 'ol\um (sempenirens) Brdwmi, This is a fine variety 
of the trumpet honeysuckle, raised by'Messrs. Brown of Slough, 
and which, I think, should bear theii r name, as indicating the 
place of its origin. It has larger and rnliwr brighter flowers 
than the common one, and, as a variety, is a grtmt Acquisition. 

JgRicA'c*®.— Andromeda Dnanmtmd\\ ’l ■Hooker. This dis- 
tinct«species was giveft to the Society by IfJr. J., Cunnirtghum of 
Edinburgh. *It is rather a slerlller-growing plant, with the young 
leaves covered, as well as the young shoots, with a scurf likt# 
those of an Plseagflus. * .* 

A'rbulus speciosa Dicksoft. • This beautiful specie!; ha&longf, 
lanceolate, finely serrated* leases, glaucous on the under lid^» 
and bright green on the upper. It will probably forfi a large 
bu|h,^ir small tree* It was raised in tne garden of the Society, 
from seeds, presented byVl. F. Dicksqp, Esq. F.H.fS., collected 
in Mexico. 

'Ptmefly a Oummingn fyodd. Thi^ is nearly related to P. 
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mucronata, but differs from that species in having larg*, Jess 
serrated, and more ovate leaves. It was given to the Society by 
Messrs. Loddiges. . • 

• ‘Solana'ceae:—L yciurn rigidum Booth. This very distinct 
s^tcies has rather long linear leaves and stiff shoots, resemblifig 
L. afrum in having its glaucous appearartca. It is probably a 
native of China or the North, of India, and was presented to* 
the Society by Messrs. Booth of Hamburg. 

EhMA&ttiCcT.iE.-~-E,la!&gnus paryifolia Royle. This was raised 
from seeds for which the Society is indebted to Dr. Royle, who 
has been the means of introducing so many fide phints from the 
North of India. It is very distinct, with Imall round leaves, 
and said to be quite hardy. There is a figure of*it in Dr. Royle’s 
beautiful Illustrations of thcFlol-a of JVortpern India, t. 81. fig. 1. 

E Icedgnus [hortensii] songarica Fisch. This is only- a variety 
of E. hortensis. It was received from Dr. Fischer. 

ClmVcf^. — Planer a u Imifblia Baumann, Panera Gme- 
linz' Arb. Brit. This .seems only a dwarf variety of P. Ri¬ 
chard//, but rather distinct; at all events it is as*distinct as many 
of the kinds of I/'lmus which are recorded in books as distinct 
species. It seems to be the same T as P. aquatica, which is one of 
the synonymes of P. Gmelin/ m Arb. 

TIf.tula'ce.k .—Philippodnidron b etuloidcs. This is the 2?6lula 
bella of Messrs. Booth, and of other Continental collections, and 
is the plant which so much noise was made about at Paris two 
‘years ago, “ it being then named to compliment their citizen 
king,” and having there just flowered, for the first time, I believe, 
in Europe. It is alio known under the name of the New Zea¬ 
land Birch, but the plant is not hardy, being destroyed by a few 
degrees of frost. . * • * 

CoryiA'ceje. — Quertus fallccnbergvnsis Booth, • Arb. Brit, 
vdl. iii. p. 1926. This* appears Her be only’one of the varieties 
of Q. sessiliflora, with rather narrower leaves; and, like some of 
the other - ^prietifcs it retains its leaves longer, and in mild 
winters would no doubt become subevergreen. • This is one of 
the so-called distint^. species*introduced Jo the Woburn collec¬ 
tion abbot two«years\>ack. The plant in the Society’s collection 
was presented by. Messrs. Booth. # 

Carpinus Carpinizza Jacquir^f This is rather ^distinct and 
curjous spreading plant, resembling C. Retulus, but with the 
leaves mflre pointed, and numerflu/sjnall shoots; and is said to 
toe better adapted for making hedges than the common hornbeam, 
and particularly dwarf fnes. It was received from B#. Fischer 
and qpron Jacquin. • • # 

Jaxa'cs^.—T qxus nudfera Pers. This plhnt has proved per¬ 
fectly ffardy,"and*should be in every clyhce collection of hard}* 
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tree$ &nd shrubs. It certainly appears more like a species of 
Taxodium than of» 7 ax us. 

« Coni'feiije.—P hi us Grrardii'ma Arb, Brit. p. 2254. Leaves 
3 in a sheath. The seeds from which the Neoza pine war 
raised in the garden of Society, and for the first time true, were 
received from His Excellency Lord Auckland, who transmitted 
them overland to Dr. Lindley ; he being aware, before he left 
England, that,all the p*iants sold by the nurserymen, or raised by' ( 
private individuals, under the above names, were nothing more 
than P. longifolia. • The young plants are very robust, and, like 
those of ^Tbies Smith/d/m, the points of the young plants recurve 
towards the ground, a thing I never observed before in any of 
the true pines. 'This species is quite hardy. 

Pi mis Teocdte Arb, Brit. p. 2^66. Leaves 3 in a sheath. 
A large quantity of cones of this species, received from M. 
Hartweg, were distributed by the Society. It is a very distinct 
8 -leaved specks, with very small cones, remarkably like those 
of the Pi sylvestris. The drawing of the cone in the Arb. Brit. 
is too large, and is probably that of P. leiophylla. It is from 
the,Ocotillo, and grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high. The seeds 
have vegetated freely. 

PI mis pdlula Arb. JBrit. p. $267. Leaves 3 in a sheath. 
This is another pine, of which a large quantity of the seeds 
were distributed by the Society. It is a 3-leaved species, with 
the cones growing in clusters of six or eight ;• they are very 
hard, of a yellowish brown colour, mostly horn-shaped, and 
from 3 to 4 in. long. It is from Guajolole, growing 60 or 70 feet 
high. The seeds have vegetated freely. ° 

Pm/« Hartwegii Lindl liot. Reg. Mfiscel. 95. 1837. Leaves 
4—5 in a sheath. This very handsome pine was collected by 
M. Hartweg for the Society, and in compliment lo him it 
has been named by 'Dr. Lindley. It is very curious in having 
the leaves mostly four in a sheath, But sometimes five". The 
cones are 4 in. long, slightly curved, tapering* to a point, and of 
a dark brown Colour, with the scales nearly flat'. M. Hartweg 
sent - : t from the Campanario, where he found it a tfee 40 or 50 
feet high, and, beginning to appear where the oyamel, of .d'bies 
religiosa, ceases to grow, about d000 ft. above the sea, and hence 
it will prove hardy. w The seeds have been distributed largely,* 
attd have vegetated tolerably well. 

Pewits Devoniana Lindl., Rot. Reg. Miscel. 96. 180&. Leaves 
5 in a sheath. This noble species of pine has the leaves five in* ' 
a sheathf and nearly a foot long. The cones are abotti10 in. 
long, 3*^ in. broad at the base, and tapering to a blunt point, with 
the scales nearly flat. It is the “ Pino bianco,” * or “ Pino 
Seal/* of the Mexicans, and was raised in the garden of the 
Society from sfleds collected by M. Hartweg,°who describes it 
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as a hardy tree from 60 ft. to 80 ft. high, found on the Omotillo, 
between Ileal del Monte and Regia. Dr. Lgidley has given it 
the above name, in compliment to His Grace the Dufte of Devon- 
fchire, P.H.S. "The seeds have vegetated freely. 

, Pinus Itussettiana Lindl ., Botanical Reg. Miscel. 97. 1839. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. This fine pine has tfie leaves five in a 
sheath, and rather slender. The cones are about 8 in. long,. 
V in. broad at the base, and terminating in a point, with the 
'scales elevated into a small pyramid. It was found by M. 
Hartweg on the road from San*Pedro to £jpn Pablo, and by 
him transmitted to the Society, and the seeds have been largely 
distributed to the Fellows of the Society^ Dr. Lindley has 
named it in compliment to the late Duke of*Bedford. The 
seeds have grown freely. • 

Pi Has macropliylla I^jndl., I?ot. Reg. Miscel. 98. 18S9. Leaves 
5 in a shehth. This splendjfl pine sectps to be very scarce, as 
M. Hartweg only found one small tree. The lea'jes on the spe¬ 
cimens sent Some are in fives, 14 Or 15 inches long, very robust, 
and resembling those ot' the pinaster. The conds are about 6 in. 
long, an^l 3 in. broad at the base, tapering to a point; the scales 
are strongly hooked backwards, like those of Pinus CoultSnY, 
and are very hard. The seeds*fia*ve grown remarkably well. 

Pinus Pseudo-Strbbus Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscel. 99. 1839. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. This is another of M. Hartweg’s very 
valuable newlines, with the leaves in fives, about Gin. long, 
glaucous, and very slender. The cones are about 5 in. long, 
pointed, and curved, with the scales nearly flat. It is very com¬ 
mon at Anganguco, about 8000 ft.» above the sea, and no doubt 
will prove quite capable «of enduring even such severe winters as 
that of 1837-8. The see^s have growh well. • • 

Pinus apulcdnsis Lindl.* Bot. Reg. Miscel. 100. 1£$9. Leaves 
■ 5 in a sheath. This v«?K' distinct, species has the leaves in fives, 
much shorter than any oT the preceding, and very glaucous. The 
cones are also much smaller, being rather larger than if hen’s egg; 
they are ovate, iovered closely with pyramidal elevations, which 
are sometimes proltmged intfe a hook, particularly those nearest 
the base and ppint. »M. Hartweg found*it growing SOffclhigh 
in the ravines neaj Apulco. (jDftn, in the last edition of Sweet’s 
*Hort. Brit., has called this P.«capulcensis,*but jirobably by 
mistake.) . , 

* Piflw* iocarpa Schiede, Bot.sRtg. Miscel. 23. 1839, Gaftcl. 

v6l. xv. p. 237. fig. 44. leaves 5 in a sheath. This spe¬ 
cies ha^the leaves abo^t 8 or 10 inches long, very sleqder, and 
ftve^inlisheath. The cones are egg-shaped the name ifliplies), 
.very hSrd, above the middle size, and^he scales slightly elevated 
and’veiy smodth, having the appearance of being varnished. # The, 
cones are ipostly«solitary. # It was f^unc? by M» Hartweg, near 
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the Volcano of Jorulla, forming a tree from 30 ft. to 40 ft. high; 
and' Dr. Lindley thinks that it is one of the less hardy species. 
The seeds have vegetated freely. 

P tnus Llaveana. Schicde, Arb. Brit. p. 2267., and Gard. Mag.' 
voJ. xv. p. 128. fig. 23. Leaves 5 in a sheath. M. Hartwqg 
has sent to the Soejety a large quantity of seeds of this species. 
The seeds are very large, and lie,says they are sold in the mar¬ 
kets of Mexico as thosfc of the stone pine in the South of Europe.’- 
The seeds are tolerably good, and have vegetated. lEhis species ' 
grows from IS ft. to 20 ft. high on the Cardona], near Zimapan. 
You mentioned in Vol. XIV. p. 530. that Messrs. Low had raised 
a large number of plants of this species from imported seeds; but 
this is not the case, as I called there a short time ago, and, on 
examining their young Mexican pines, I found those which were 
raised were probably- P. Teocote, or' leiophylla, or perhaps a new 
species, with very small cones. [Theinformation was given to us ; 
we did not seethe young plants.] ” 

Pint/s Montezuma?. Arb. liriti p. 2272. Leaves b in a sheath. 
This is another of M. Hartweg’s large' collection of Mexican 
pines, with five leaves in a sheath, and the cones very ljke, but 
abctut double the size of, those of P. HartwegiV. The reduced 
figure of the cone, fig. 2184. oT rf-.e Arb. Brit., is very good, but 
fig. 2185. is doubtful. The tree grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high, 
on the road to the Sumate. The seeds have grown freely. 

Pinas leiophylla Scliiede, Arb. Brit. p. 2273. ^Leaves in a 
sheath. This is another of M. Hartweg’s collection of Mexican: 
pines, with very small cones and long slender leaves. It is the 
“ Ocote chino” of the Mexicaus, and a most'valuable timber tree, 
growing from 60 ft. to 100 ft. high, and.the timber is so hard as 
to >esist the. carpenter’s plane. Its clyef range is about 7000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, on the mountains of Angafiguco: It 
is most probably vary different from thfe P. leiophylla of Mr. 
Lambert, of which there are plants at Drop mo re; but, &s there 
has been a large quantity of good cones sent home by M. 
Hartweg, and distributed by the Society, it will soon become 
common in collections, by which it ‘will be seen whether or not it 
is distinct The seeds' have vegetated freely. „ • 

Pinas Kestya Boyle. This species was raised from seeds pre¬ 
sented to the Society by Dr. ltovle, F.H.S. ^The cones resem-’ 
hie those of V P. insignis, ‘but they are not near so large, much 
fHffler, and the scales not prominent. It is very llistikdt ini’ 
the cone from any previously sqpt from India. * «, 

P Inns jafasica Strangways, Gard. Mag. vol. xv. p. 13Q. This 
was raiaed from seeds presented to the Society by the Horn'W, F. 
Strffngways. The young plants seem vjry like those of P. l\ale- 
Jiensjf or maritima, but the cone is that of P.‘Pinaster, with the. 
seeds^jartlqplanly spotted. /The seeds have vegetated particularly 
well. 
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Pinus HartwegtV, P. Devon iana, P. Russelhawfl, P. r.lacro- 
phylla, P. Pseudo-Strobus, and P. apulcensis being entirely new 
species, are fully, both botanically and otherwise, ^scribed by, 
*Dr*. Lindley, in* the Botanical Register for August, 1839, p. 62. 
[By permission of the council of the Horticultural Society, \0e 
have had drawings taken of all the above specimens; and, as soon 
as they are engraved we shall publish them in an article supple- ■ 
fhentary to our Arboretum Writannicum, similar to that given in 
our preceding Volume, p. J18. and 236.] 

A'bies orientdlis Card. Mag. vof. xv. p. 22.5. This is a very 
pretty and rather slender dwarf spruce, very like’some of the 
varieties of the yPbies alba, or white Anlerican spruce, but 
decidedly not a variety of the common spruce, 'as supposed by 
some. The Society received a plant phout four years back from 
Dr. Fischer, and also gome seeds from the Hon. W. F. Strang- 
ways, and lately a plant of thg true A. orientdlis from Mr. Joseph 
Knight,*F.H.S., all of which, I think, proves that it is only 
a variety of, or a nea^Jy related %pecies to, the white American 
spruce, and not to the common spruce. 

P icea t religibsa H. et B., Arb. Brit. p. 2349. The seeds of this 
beautiful fir, the pride of the Mexicans, have at last been intro¬ 
duced by M. Hartweg, who transmitted to the Society a large 
quantity of the cones, and it will now soon become common in all 
good collections. The leaves are, according to the specimens sent 
along with the seeds, about the size and shape of those of A. Dou- 
glasrY, but rather glaucous on the under side.' The cones are about 
the size and shape of those of the cedar of Lebanon [whence we 
conclude it to be a Pi cea, not an iTbies], but longer. It is the 
oyamel fir of the Mexicans, and is used for adorning their 
churches on the days of iheir saints, and hence the name. * It 
was ‘foundf by M. Hartweg on the mountains of Anganguco, at 
an ^elevation of 8000 oj *9000 feet? attaining an immense size, 
S or 6 feet in diameter, arid about 150 ft. high. He says it will 
prove quite l\prdy,*and a very valuable timber tree. ’ The seeds 
have grown tolerably well. ’ 

P tcea Piifsapo, feird. Mag. vol. xv. j>. 109. 18^7. 238..and 
339. This, I think, re very nearly, if not identically, the* same 
( as A. cephalonica. It was first sent to the Soqiety in the autumn 
of 1837, by Professor DeCandollfe, as the Mount A]las cedar or 
f*. Pinsapo ; and last year by Mons. Vilmonn of Paris, as ^4'biris 
Pinsapo. • I have raised some Hundreds of both A. cephalonica 
^■ntf Pinsapo, and I cannot see ai*y distinction. 

Cupjjt.ssi'ne^e. — T hj/ja Wareaxm Jiooth Cat. This plant 
#eems not distinct from T. orientdlis tatarida Arb. Britov oj, iv. 
ip: 2455. ft was received from the IVfessrs. Booth. 

* CitpfUssus thurtfera Bot Reg. Miscel. J01. 1839. The seeds 
from which, this species was raised ii\the erarden 3 of (lie Sscietv 
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were »sent by M. Hartweg, who found it growing near Angan- 
guco and Tlalpuxnhua, forming a tree 50 or 60 feet high. 

, J uniperus. taurica. The plants of this variety were raised from 
seeds presented by the Hon. W. F. Strangways,* and seem tole¬ 
rably distinct, but certainly nothing more than a variety di%J. 
Ox^cedrus Arb. Brit vol. iv. p. 2494.; and, I think, should be 
■ named J. Ox^'cedrus taurica, rather than elevated to the rank of 
a species. May it not be J. drupaefk? 

J uniperus squamosa Wall.^ This distinct species**wns raised 
from Indian seeds, three or four years back, in the garden of the 
Society, and' is a dwarf trailing robust species, resembling in 
habit J. nana, but tf ith the sharp-pointed leaves of the J. com- 
milnis. It is perfectly hardy, and easily propagated by cuttings. 

J uniperus daurica. All the phints received at the garden, both 
from Messrs. Booth and othfers, have proved to be identically the 
same as J. nana. , 

J uniperus H'ragona Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 102. 1829, Gard. 
Mag. vol. xv. p. 242. This beautiful dwarf juniper was raised 
from seeds transmitted to the Society by M. Ilartweg, who 
found it on his road from Real del Monte to Chico. It has qua¬ 
drangular branches and small .glaucous berries, and grows 4 or 5 
feet high. 

Juniper us flaccida Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 103. 1839, Gard. 
Mag. vol. xv. p. 241. The seeds from which this was raised 
were transmitted to the Society by M. Hartweg, who found it 
growing in the neighbourhood of Regia. It forms a small tree 
from 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, with weeping branches, and glaucous 
fruit as large as a hazel nut. * ® 

Smila'ce.®. — Smilax metadata Royle.* This species has rather 
small, spotted, but very much pointed, leaves. It was raised from 
seeds, sent to the Society by Dr. Falconer, from the North of India. 

There are still foW or five other new species of Pinus in *the 
garden of the Society, two of which are Mexican, and one from 
the mountains of Honduras; but, having no naVnes with the seeds, 

I refrain from saying more about them until another season. 

Horticultural Society\s Garden , Nov. 24. ) 339. * 


Art. II. Notice of * the Reception, by Nurserymen , of a Proposal 
to name Trees and Shrubs i\ their Collections; with art, Ext/mina- 
tion of a “ Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs," published b.u 
Mr. Rivers, Jun. By the Conductor. 

[XHB?ollowing article appeared in the Gardeners' Gazette of November 30tli, 
with the exception of s0mn additional matter here inserted.] 

‘ Iy our receding Volunif. (p. 517.) we offered to Ilnd our'assistance in 
taming collections of trees and shrubs in public gardens and eiurseries, our 
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object being, as there stated, to second the influence of the ArHretuns 
Hritnnnicum, in introducing a correct and uniform nomenclature. As it rfiay 
be interesting to some of our readers to hear how theSe “ Proposals ” have 
been received by nurserymen, we shall here state the genertd result up to 
this time. • 

The only London nursery establishment that has accepted our proposes 
is that of Messrs. Whitley and Osborn of Fulham ; gnd we have accordingly 
examined the. principal genera of trees and shrubs ift their nursery, and a 
1 catalogue of these, with the sau^naiftes as in the ^Arboretum Britannictim, is 
now printing, and will very short^nake its appearance. It is but justice to 
Messrs. Whitley and Osborn to state that, before they heard .of" our proposal, 
they had carefully compared their plants Svith the figures in the Arboretum 
Brilannicum, ns well as with the living specimens in the 1 Forticultural Society’s 
garden, so that in the genera A'cer, C’ratm'gus, Pyrus, &c.’, we found scarcely 
a single error. On the whole, being well acquainted ivith the nomenclature 
* used in all the nurseries in the neighbourhood of London, we can confi¬ 
dently state that the nomenclature of ihe Fulham Nursery is by far the most 
correct. • , * ’ • , 

With respect to the country nurserymen, several have corresponded with 
us on the subject of our “ Proposal.” One 05 two intend to have their 
collections*»ompleted from the Fulham Nursery, and to print.catalogues with 
the nomenclature of the Arboretum Britatsnicum; others have sent up speci¬ 
mens to be named, and somfc few have sent for copies of the Arboretum, in 
order to ascertain the correct names of those trees and shrubs which they 
already have. 

One or two nurserymen, both in town and country, have published shbrt 
catalogues of theirtrc.es and shrubs v. Alibut any authorities for the names; 
but ot these nurserymen and their catalogues, wo shall, with one exception, 
take no notice, because we can on no account approve or recommend them. 
The exception we allude to is Mr. Rivers, junior, of Sawbridgeworth, who 
has just printed what he calls A Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, which, 
in so far as it may obtain circulation, will have a tendency to defeat all the 
objects which we have had in view in publishing the Arboretum Britannicum. 
In Mr. Rivers’s catalogue no distinction whatever is made between species 
and varieties, and no authorities arc given Tor the names; so that, in point of 
real information, it is not a whit in advance of the nurserymen’s catalogues of 
the last century. But, that we may not make «any assertion respecting this 
catalogue, without proving what* we say to be correct, wc shall proceed to 
examine it ; and, in order tg give the reader Mr. Rivers’s reasons for pub¬ 
lishing it, wc shall commenqp with the' following quotation from his first 
page : —• * 

“ In the following catalogue, the name by which the different families of 
plants is best knflwnsis given first in the column. 

“ The genus under which they are arranged in Loudon’s Arboretum Britan- 
nicum is in a parenthesis the right; and when different from that under 
which they are arranged hate, it is given and marked * A. B.' u 

“ Owing to the numerous changes that have taken place in the nomen¬ 
clature of plants lately these references (jave become quiJe necessary. Those 
beautiful shrubs well known as Berbers fasciculpris, JJerberis Aquifolium, &c. 
$c., are nojy Mahonias ; and cases like this are very numerous, of plants; 
after ofing cultivated for many years, and Having become well known under 
vtheir* first - Latin name, being at once transferred by botanists to some fresh 
"genus, much to the inconvenience of cultivators. Thus, that pretty evergreen, 
Q-ateeguiwglauca, is now Strhnvaesia glauccsccns ; and the confu-Jiojp in the 
genera ayd species of Crataegus, Pyrus, Amelanchier,’ Mespilus, &c., is 
•boundless. It* may serve to illustrate how far this rage for change extends, 
when’ k is stated th%* the well-known genus Ribes is now divided by the 
Continental botanists into seven distinct genera, vL\ Adenobotrya,..Culobotrya 
(u^der^shich*is placed Ribc» malvaceum),' Chrysobotrya (which includes 
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Ribestaureum), Coreosma, Grossularia, Rebes, and Robsonia: under the last 
is 'i&nged our Ribes spcciosum. The confusion arising from this incessant 
change has so inconvenienced many genuine lovers of hardy trees and shrubs, 
: persons who love their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to botanical 
works, that I have been induced to make this first attempt to form a Popular 
Catalogue, with a few leading descriptions and directions for culture.” _ « „ 

The trite observations against changes of names contained in this most 
illogical paragraph only show that Mr. Rivers belongs to the stationary 
school; but granting, for argument’s sake, ttat the confusion exists to which Ije 
alludes, what has his “ Popular Catalogue™o do with it ? 

“ The confusion arising from this incessant change,” he, says, “ has so 
inconvenienced--many genuine lovtrs of hardy trees ami shrubs, persons who 
love their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to botanical works, that I 
have been induced to make this first attempt to form a Popular Catalogue.” 

From this it is presumed, we are to understand, that the “ Popular Cata¬ 
logue ” is to lessen “ the confusion ” proceeding from “ incessant change,” 
and to supply what could only before, be obtained by “ referring to botanical 
works.” Now, to do this, we ^should think the first object would be, to 
endeavour to assign distinct names to distinct things; and, consequently, as 
species arc more distinct than varieties, that they would have been named in 
such a manner qp to show that they were species. This is always done in those 
botanical works io which, we presume, Mr. Rivers refers; atid, in addition to 
this, the authorities for the names arc always given. Instead of doing this, 
however, Mr. Rivers has not only confounded species and varieties, hut he has 
introduced many of the latter hardly worth keeping distinct. Let us take for 
example the very first genus in his catalogue, which is given as under: — 


J amorphaefolia, 

2 crispa. 

3 dubia, 

4 echinata. 

5 fioribunda. 

6 formosissima. 

7 gracilis. 

8 heterophylla. 

9 hispida, or Rose Acacia. 

10 hispMa major. 

11 inerrpis, 

12 inermis rubra.. 


t “ ACACIA (Rohima) 

13 macrophylla, or grandiflora. 

14 microphylla. 

Id pcndula. 

16 procera. 

17 pyramidalis. 

18 sophormfolia. 

19 spectabifs. 

20 tortuosa. 

21 tortuosa longifolia. 

22 vrriegata. 

23 viscosa. ' 

24 viseoui alba. 


“ No 9. to No. 13. inclusive are the only shrubs in this family : they form 
beautiful bushes, and also pretty standards for lawns a but the extremities of 
their shoots require piuching off in June; the wind will not then break them, 
and they will put'forth a crop of autumnal flowers. All the other varieties 
are trees adapted to the background of shrub border-.” 

The first remark that we have to make is on the choice of the name Acacia 
for this genus. 1 It is no doubt very generally given to it, as an English name: 
but, as there is another genus called by botanists -4oaeia, the second in Mr. 
Rivers’s list, t .would it, not have had a greater tendency to prevent that 
confusion ” which Mr. Rivers deplores, even if he did not choose to give 
the first its universally adopted botanical name, “Robinia,” tc haVfe'made 
choice of some of its other English names, as few plants have more populy 
synonymes; such as False Acncih’, American Acacia, or Locust Tree. 
Beside^ tuis, there is a glaring absurdity in giving the Latin specific names to 
theyropular English onfc; for no botanist, since the time of Linnams. has ever * 
‘called the Robinia, Acacia. \Vith respect to the twenty-four kinds of Acacia 
enumerated in the above list, there are only five of*ihcm»(8, 9, <!l,-20, 2?) 
tha£ nave anyprqjensions to be considered as species ; the rest are varieties 
chiefl^of R. “Pseud-jlckcia, but some of theta, such all inerrifis rubra, pyra> 
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midhlis , tortuosa longifoiia, variegata, &c., are so slightly marked, that, to a 
person wishing either to simplify or to select, they are not worth notice., ^dd 
to this, that some of the names, such as macrophylla, pgndula, and variegata, 
belong alike to varieties of more than one species, as may be seen by referring 
to (tor Arboretum Britannicum or 1 tortus Lignosus. '* 

‘Some persons who purchase a few trees and shrubs may be thought to caijp 
¥ 0 ry*little about their names, provided the plants are handsome; but this is 
by no means always the case, for the first question that is asked of the gar¬ 
dener, by any lady or gentleman who Ijas been struck with the appearance of 
awy plant, is, “ What is its name ?*> But, supposingathat some masters or mis¬ 
presses care little about the names of their plants, is it nothing ta prevent young 
gardeners froiff Requiring correct ideas of nomenclature ? 

If Mr. Rivers, instead of giving his list of*Acacias, had enumerated the same 
plants in the following manner, his readers would have had something tangible 
to go upon; and, when they ordered plants, the nurserymen applied to would 
at least have been able to find out what was wanted : — , 


Robi'n//! Pseud-Acacia 

amorphtefolia Link. 
crispa Dec. • 
microphylla Lod. 
•procera Lod. 
s9phorce(i>\\<n Lod. 
spectabilis Dtbn. 
tortuosa Dec. 

longifoiia 
eehinita Lod. 
fioribunda 
fonnosfssima 


Ro. Psciid-Ac. 

• . * grtteili* 

heterophylla 
pyramidalis 
diibia Four. 
inermis Dec. 

riibra 
hispid a L. 
major 

viscosa Vent. 

‘ alba 


It appears, by this list, that no fewer than fourteen of Mr. Rivers’s twenty- 
four kinds are varieties of the common Pseud-Acacia; and every one at all 
acquainted with that tree knows that the difference between the varieties is 
fdr the most part so very slight, as to be hardly worth keeping distinct. In 
short, any one may obtain as many varieties as he chooses, by sowing a bed 
with the seed, and selecting the most distinct of the seedlings. Is it not 
therefore likely to increase confusion, rather than to lessen it, to mix 
fourteen obscure varieties with five distinct species ? If Mr. Rivers had 
even given all the varieties of. Robim« Pseud-Acacia together, the con¬ 
fusion* would liave been less; but nothing can be worse than ^ie manner in 
whicji he has jumbled them together in lpsjist. Afte» giving two varieties of 
Robinin Rseud-Acacia, he introduces a distinct species, R. diibia; then he 
gives five varieties of R. Pseud-Acacia, next two species and their varieties 
(No. 9 to No. l^, inclusive) ; then he recurs to R. Pseud-Acacia, and gives 
four or five more Varieties of that species (for R. pendula may belong to 
several species) 4 next foUows the species R. hfspida; and, between that and 
the conclqding species R, viscosa, is introduced €t. variegata, which "may 
belong to all or any"of the species, thefte being rose acacias .with variegated 
Reaves, as well as cqjnmoit acacias. What is the cof fusion produced in 
botany by. the changes of names alluded to by Mr. Rivers, compared with the 
confusion which this mode of confounding the {fames 8 f trees and shrubs and 
feneNC* and species in nurserymen’s catalogues will produce in nurseries, 
gentlemen s gardens, and in the minds of young gardeners ? The changes 
uiljxroduced by botanists have at least die advancement of science for their 
object, bu^hat object Mr. Rivers can have in view, we leave it for o#r readers 
tddeterrfune. For our own parts, we confess it Tmffles*>ur penetration*, as we 
cannot think sq ill of him as to suppose that hetovishes (p induce his custodiers 
» P u f«i ha $f. as diptincttopecies" plants differing in little else but the names he 
nas thought proper fo assign to them; and, as,to the confusion which he 
deplores, instead of tome lessened, it anneals to us to be %reatlv inmsued. 



* All we know is, that the advancement of science is not the object, for science 
Mr. Rivers avowedly sets at defiance. 

We have now, we trust, proved that Mr. Rivers has “‘confused ” the genus 
Robfnta, instead of throwing any light upon it; and we can assure our readers 
'that he has Done the same to an equal or greater extent with every genu- 
introduced into his catalogue. 

' It would take too much time to review all Mr. Rivers’s lists, but we shall 
say a few words on his manner of treating the genus C’rntas'gus, because we 
have pointed out the confusion which exists in that genus in nurserymen’s 
catalogues, in our articlr above referrecUto. Of this genus Mr. Rivers 
enumerates for*y-t wo kinds ; and, as in the case of Acacia and indeed, of all the 
other genera in his catalogue, he makes no distinction between species and 
varieties. Of his forty-two kinds ho fewer than fourteen ore varieties of the 
common hawthorn, some with Latin and others with English names; and 
these are interspersed.throughout the list, so that they excite no suspicion of 
their being, with 4 two' or three exceptions, nearly all the same tree under 
different appellations. The following quotation will show the manner in 
which the English and Latin names of the different kinds of hawthorn are 
jumbled together: — • 

“ Crimson or new scarlet, double pink, double white, Glastonbury, scarlet, 
upright (stricta), weeping, jellow-berried,-celsiana, lociniuta, lutcsccns, pecti¬ 
nate, pterifolia.” * •' 

The whole of the genera in the catalogue are treated in tne same manner, 
and English names, and scientific names, species and varieties, arc mixed up 
together in a manner that makes one laugh at the idea of the catalogue being 
intended to promote clearness aud order. In short, if Mr. Rivers had 
entitled his catalogue “ An Attempt to perpetuate the present Confusion which 
exists in the Nomenclature of Trees and Shrubs in Nurserymen’s Catalogues, 
and to puzzle intending Purchasers,” it would have given a much more 
correct idea of his performance than the title he has affixed to it. It is true 
that there is a class of men, to which Mr.Rivers seems to belong, who resolutely 
shut their minds against all improvements; descendants of those botanists 
who, in the days of Lmmeus, reprobated the great Swede for his inno¬ 
vations and love of change, and of those politicians who, in the time of 
Elizabeth, fancied that the state yrould be ruined by Sir Hugh Myddclton’s 
plan of bringing water to our houses by piftes, instead of water-carriers. 
Such men always have been, and always win be, behind their times; but 
mankind will not wait for 'them, and if they do not advance, they will 
be left behiqd. But, even supposing Mr. Rivers and his followers should 
adopt any particular set of names, new or old-, that they may fancy, where 
would have been the harm of distinguishing between species and varieties ? 
And, in short, in what respect would doing this have rendered the catalogue 
less “ popular ” or less “ useful ? ” . 

We shall now attempt to show the effect Mr. Rivers’s-catalogue is likely to 
have on an intending purchaser. Suppose any person, having already a 
comlhon Robinin Pseud-Jcacia in his grounds, vyxhes to purchase another 

S lant of the sarye genus, but, for the sake of variety, as different from the one 
c has as possible; at all events, a different species. {low, we would ask, is 
he to do this from Mr. Rivers’s catalogue f It is evident from the list, thai 
the chances dre two tb one that he purchases, not a distinct spe'eies, but a 
variety of what he already has; „or, ( supposing any person to wash tw .select 
half a dozen of different robin&s, surely it would be more desirable thpt be 
should have one of each species, thas- that he should have them all, or neaslj^ 
all, varieties of one species, which, if he follows Mr. Rivers^- : - 

sxtrerrfcly probable wil' be the case. 

Sven a worse case plight, however, occur than this. Supposing a person 
“ loving his garden,” but not having “ leisurd to refer to botanical w^rks,’ 1 
»hp<r had jhe common Rqjiimo, and who, misled by Mr. Rivcrs’s^list into*a 
iei!ef‘lhat Acaci* was the botanical name of {he genusp were fo order Acacia 
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pendula from his nurseryman, what would he get ? Certainly not any kind 
of Robinia, but probably the Acacia pendula of our I-Iortus Britanniaa , jtn 
Australian shrub, which, so far from requiring the culture recommended by 
Mr. Rivers for his genus Acacia, would, if planted out without protection, be 
j*roGfcbly killed by the first frost. If this be a means of lessdnmg confusion, 
it Is certainly rather clifficult to discover in what manner it acts. m 

I* ‘now only remains for us to notice Mr. Rivers’s intended attack on 
botanists for their “ incessant changes,” which be very,inappropriately illus¬ 
trates by Spach’s division of the gcnys if ibes. Iiad Mr. Rivers been aa 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject as he apparently wishes his readers 
|p suppose him, he would have known that Spach’s divisions ihave not been 
adopted even Iff" Continental botanists.” 

We might say much more on this subject, but we thi/ik We have proved 
that Mr. Rivers’s catalogue, so far from lessening, is likely U> increase the 
confusion that at present prevails respecting the namgs of trees and shrubs. 
The evil, however, great as it is, cannot be of long duration ; for, from the 
’rapidly increasing desire for the study of botany, and the equally rapidly 
increasing taste for arboriculture, thoputchasejs pf trees and shrubs will soon 
know too much to be misled, in spite of aH the efforts which those of the 
stationary school are makingfio retain them in ignorance. 

We have not yet said anythi.ig*respecting Mf. Rivers’s “ Directions for 
Culture,” affll w’a^ shall only notice the note to his genus ^acia. He says 
the “ trees are adapted to the^ hackgrouncf of shrub borders.” Noi£ this is a 
point which we dispute, both with reference to taste and to Vulture. A back¬ 
ground to shrubs ought to be composed of trees with dense opaque foliage, 
such as th& oak and the beech, or of evergreens, such as the Lucombe ogk, 
&c.; and not of trees with open light foliage that may be seen through, like 
that of the robinia. With respect to culture, the t roots of trees suitable for 
the background of a shrubbery ought to be such as descend, like those of the 
oak or the chestnut, and not such as spread immediately under the surface of 
the ground, like those of the robinia or the elm; which would soon ruin any 
border of shrubs, by depriving their roots of the greater portion of their nourish¬ 
ment. The errors in Mr. Rivers’s notes are, however, scarcely worth noticing, 
when compared with those in his list of names. 

But what we most deplore about Mr. Rivers’s catalogue is, the baneful 
effect it must have on the minds of young gardeners wherever plants have 
been named according to it. The mere circumstance of a young man just 
beginning to acquire a knowledge of plants, being left to infer that it is*of 
equal importance to distinguish between fourteen varieties of Rpbinia Pseud- 
Acacgi, as it is between all the species of tjie^enus, is onough to fill the mind 
with despair, and either dctcA q, young man from further pursuit, or leave 
him to conclude that it is in vain for him to acquire anything like botanical 
accuracy. The Ijabel-l!ke confusion, however, which prevails in Mr. Rivers’s 
catalogue, being now*pointed out, both in this Magazine andrin the GarJeneri ’ 
Gazette, it will be the fault of young gardeners themselves if they are misled 
by it. , 

Such an attempt*as that of Mr. Riv^g tends to show the great advantages 
at will result to gardeners and nurserymen from the establishment of public 
arborctums, with the plants correctly naiifed, in different parts of the country ; 
and it is a great satisfaction to us to krfbw that \he Dlrby Arboretum is in a, 
eVntraf iituajjon, and on what will shortty L% the main road from London to 
Edinlyirgh and Glasgow, and from London *o Liverpool and Dublin; and 
•hfihce, that it will probably be visited bysgurdeners and nurserymen from all 
parts of thptfsland. # .» 

fit jnayoe useful to those purchasers of trees and slgrubs who wish lb have 
correct lAmes *vith them, to be informed that*the whqje of the collectioif in 
flys Derby Arborotum, Amounting to about a thousand species and varieties, 
was furnished,'witkveT^ few exceptions, by Mepa^. \jfh|tleyjmd psbortf of 
the Fulham Nursery! v ' 

Bnysimter, gv. 27. 1839. 
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Art^.111. On the Conduct of the Horticultural Society towards 
kG eorge Glenny, Esq., F.H.S. Communicated by Mr. Glenny. 

I last ypar put up with many slights from the Horticultural 
Society, and among them that of exclusion from prizes, on the 
ground that I had refused one of their medals; nevertheless, I 
continued to send,through the season some of the most important 
plants for exhibition. 

On Tuesday last f sent four plants not very common, and oy 
die contrary three of them were rather remarkable; but, not¬ 
withstanding everything else in the room was noticed by Dr. 
Dindley, my plants were not mentioned. 

Now, I ask ydur readers whether such conduct is justifiable 
towards a Fellow of the Society, who has a right, as a partner,' 
to his equal share of any profit.^ and privilege the Society can 
"boast ? ' , • 

It is true, I have condemned many acts of the Council and 
the servants, v but though you may do these things' more gently 
than I have done, you have, its a public, journalist, exercised the 
privilege of condemnation and approval as every other inde¬ 
pendent writer would; and it should be remembered that I never 
advanced a fact that I was npt at the time ready to prove. 

Worton , Dec. 6. 1 §.39. 


Art. IV. Notice of an Improvement made in the Mode of fixing 
Mr. Booth's Wire Trellis for Espaliers. Communicated by \V. 
B. Booth, F.H.S. 

«» 

Since I forwarded the account you have published in Vol. 
XV. p. 630. of a wire trellis for espaliers, and the mode of 
erecting it, r I have adopted another contrivance (Jig. 1*) for fixing 
on the ends of the (wires to^dfaw them ap, instead of the twisted 



rope yarn formerly mentioned as having been useofor thut 
purpose. Perhaps it lid& little of nqvelty to reeommdUdjbto 
yo.qr notice; but any merit which it may*possess. baioRgs to 
Ectat Cdpjand, the blkckspiith here, by whom,it was,,constructed. 



Booth's Wire Trellis Jbr Espaliers. 


IT 


As it answers its purpose extremely well, 
and may probably be useful to others, I , 
have great pleasure in supplying you 
wifh th* accompanying sketch (Jigs. 1. 
aijd 3.) and description of it. It consists 
of two flat pieces of iron (Jig. 3. a a), 
2 | in. long, 1 £ in. wide, and half an inch 
thick, having a couple of holes for the 
'screws (c et), and a groove (b b) across 
the middle of each, nearly deep eflough 
to receive the thickness of the wire. Two 
round claws (d d), 4 in. long, with a joint 
at ( f) and a hole (c c) at the extremity 
of each, which is flattened for the pur¬ 
pose, are curved in such a mnnner*that 
one of the ends may be screwed on the, 
upper side, and the other on the lower 
side, of the tifco flat pieces, and by* means 
of an eye and swivel, it can then be at¬ 
tached tjp the hook (//) of the instrument 
shown in fig. 151. in Vol. XV. jx 632. 
The annexed sketch ( fig. 1.), representing 
the whole when screwed on the wire, will, 
however, convey a much better idea of 
the thing than any description. 

• Carclew , Dec. 4. 1839. 

Allow me to poiift out a mistrfke of 
your engraver in the sketch of the wire 
trellis in Vol. XV. p. 632, By fig, 1 
it would appear as if the blocks of stone, 
into which the uprights 'and stays* are 
fixed, rested on a foundation of mason- 
work : but thjs is ifot the case; the stones 
being so large and heavy, a^s to require 
nothing mot% than be bedded in the 
places ^here they ate intended, to re- 
,main. To any poetical person,* such a 
foundation as is represented will ’appear 
^juite^ unnecessary, but the fear of its 
misleading others has induced • me . to 
> trouble you with this explanation* 


.readers to be informed that Mr. Booth’s espalier trellis can be 
put tip ft) any paft of the kingdom by workmen sent fronl-the" 
Vol. No.«i 18. 
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manufactory of Mr. Porter, No. 81. Upper Thames Street. 
When once properly known, we think those trellises will be pre¬ 
ferred to all others. — Cond. 


Art. V. Botanical, Floricullural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Kncyclopeedia of Plants," the “ Hortus Brilannicus,’’ the 
“ Hortus Lignosus," an.d the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan - 
nicum .” 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine 19 monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3 s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plaift. Edited by Sic William 
Jackson.Hooker, LL.D., &c. . 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly number, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3 s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Bindley, Professor o r Botany in the Londcr® University. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants} 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each.. 

The Floral Cabinet; in monthly numbers, 4to ; 2s. 6d. each. Con¬ 
ducted by G. B. Knowles, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., &c., and Fre¬ 
derick Westcott, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the Qirmhigham 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. 

The Botanist; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
twQ.pages of letterpreis; 8vo; large ^>aper, 2s. 6 d.\ smuil paper, 

» 4s. 6 d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted, by the 

Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., ‘Profescor of Botany in tha 
University of Cambridge. • • * * ‘ * 

MtnAtd’s Botartic Garden, or Magazine Hard# Flower Plants cut - 





supplementary to Enc. of Plants, Hort. Brit., antPArb. Brit. F9 

tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper. Is. 6d. ; smalf, is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. * 

Tie Ladies’ Flomer Garden of Ornamental Annuals ;• in 4to nurn-* 

• bers, monthly ■ 2s. 6 d. each. By Mrs. Loudon. 

'Ranuncula'ceje. 

>8*1. CLE'MATIS 

+/othyrifOlia Ben. Lathyruo-learcd J i5r ( jn.au W*... 1836. D.S. co Bot. reg. 1839* 61 

A hardy herbaceous species of Clematis, with the leaves* and -fruit of C. 
angustiiolia, Bift with much larger flowers,which are white, and arranged in a 
loose corymbose panicle. (Sot. lice., Nov.) • * 

F uniarideeev. 

2047. COKYDA'LIS 31573 flavula Bot. (lari. no. 718. 

Pittosporaccte. 

So/fya linearis Lindt. The flowers <jf this species are of the deepest and 
richest blue; the leaves are linear, ®r lincar-lmrceolate ; and the fruit “ much 
■Bhorter and thicker.” (S. M. It-, No. 132., Nov.) 

M alvdecec. 

, 3489. ABU'TIM)X 

striatum Dicks. » striated * l! or 4 R.y Brasil 1837.^C co Botanist,! no. 144. 

The stem of this very elegant plant is scarcely shrubby, and thd branches 
are very slender. It grows freely, and produces a great abundance of flowers. 

It is a native of Brazil, where it has a very extensive range; having been 
found on the Organ Mountains by Mr. Gardiner, and on the banks of*the 
Bio Negro by Mr. Twucdie. (Sol., Nov.)* 

Sapindacete. 

3548. DIPLOPE'LTIS 29841 Hugilff Bot. Reg., 18®, t. 09. 

This very curious Swan River plant “ proves to be a hardy green-house 
shrub,” with pink flowers, “ growing about 3 ft. high, and flowering in April 
and May. It requires the same treatment as such Cape plants as the heben- 
streitias, striking freely from cuttings of the young wood; and it will bear 
to be planted out in the open border in summer. (Sot. Keg., Dec.) 

B ahaminaceee. 

098. IMPA'TIENS 

I’lcta Khow.Ss licit pointed 2 jn Pk E. Indies 1837. S» p FI. e»b. no. 128. 

One of the East Indian species of Inipatiens, raised from sjeds presented 
to the Birmingham Botanic Gafden by Dr. Boyle. By some odd mistake, the 
natural ofdcr of this plant i# walked in the Floral Cabinet as Leguminosse 
$ Loteas. (Flor. Cab.,J0c c.) , 

Legununbsm. • 

1985. EUPI'NUS . * r clb no 

Barkers Know.* West. J^s. Barker', i_J or 4 my.jn P.pk MexiA 1837. 1) >c 'o Flor.‘ 

A hand*>me suffcutesceftt species of £,upinus, a native of Mexico. Itvrows 
freely, and the stem is much branched. (FI. Cab., Nov.) • 

* Rofdmc. • 

1515. APIILE'A 30755 barbita # 

Synonyme Hoteia japonlca Mor. % Dfcaitnc. 

DJ LindltH’, having received some rip8 seeds of this plant from India, states 
• thfit they “ have on abundance of fleshy albumen, surrounding a straight 
cylindrical embryo, rather more than half their length.” They am smooth 
awl scobiftrm, with a lax testa, ‘ prolonged at caih end into a tapering vithered 
sac.’* (S, M. It., No. 133., Nov.) 

Mmastomaceee. , • 

*•+ hy%lA^NDRA Dcc. tVramtailor, hairy, and anrr, androo. applied to the itamensl; thjre being* 
tuft of hair on the filaments of some ot the species.) * . • . » 

+ petlol|tji Grdham perifelated *E or 5 jy.jy Ja.P ?Braill 1836. C co Bo!. nflfc..0673. 
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A vp.y beautiful stove shrub, which Sir W. J. Hooker supposes to be the 
sanie as'L. Maximilians Mart., a native of Brazil. The species is easily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings ; and it produced abundance of its splendid flowers in 
<he Glasgow Botanic Garden, in June and July, in stove heat. (Hot. Mag., 
Dec.) 

31. OSBE'CK/^ 30391 canCicens FI. Cab. no. 123. 

Cactdcece. 


?2. CE'REUS 

Martidnux Zucc. 


Dr. Fan Marius’s i 


or 4 ap Pk Mexico 1838. C p.l.s Bot. mag,3761. 


A species nearly allied to C. flagellifdrmis, but with a somewl\at erect stem . 1 
The flowers art; long, tube-shaped, and pink; anil the young fruit is green, 
about the size of a large nut, “ and partially clothed with persistent tufts of 
hairs.” It is a nath e of Mexico, and flowers abundantly during the summer 
months. (Bot. Mag., Bee.) 

172. CE'REUS 28290 squkmulftsus. 

Synonyme : Lepismium coinmdne Dec., Bot. mag. t. 37G3. 

R tibidceee. ' » 

Leptodermis lanceoldta Wall. A nearly hardy small shrub, with bright 
strongly veined leaves, ‘‘ arifl pale yellow .flowers, tinged with purple. It is 
something like a cream-coloured bouvardia.” (B. M. It., Nov.) „ 

Compbsitcc. ' • i 

463. DA'HL/Sr 29803 BaMnir FI. Cub. no. 127. 

173. ZA'MU 21633 anguitiiolia L., FI. gard. c. 35. f. 3. 

Lobeliacex. 

109. LOBE'LL 

Sgnca Hort. fiery E3 or 4 au.s S* Mexico 1838. D and C 1 Faxt mag. of bot. vi. p. 247- 

A very showy Lobelia’, sent to England by Mr. Maekay of Liege, in 1838, 
and said to be raised from seeds received from Mexico. It appears more 
tender than its congeners, and has hitherto been kept in the stove; but 
Mr. Paxton thinks that it will succeed in a green-house, if carefully “ pro¬ 
tected from the frost, and very cautiously supplied with water. A damp 
atmosphere must be especially avoided.” It is propagated by suckers, which 
it sends up in great abundance from the roots, or t by “ cuttings, taken from 
those shoots which do not flower, or from which the blossoms are timely 
plucked.” ( Paxton's Mag. of Sot., Dec.) 

fi ricdcece. , 1 

345. ARBUTUS 11075 Taurifblia Bot. Reg- 1839, t. G7. » 

“ This plant was introduced £-om Mexico" bj> the last Lord Napier? and 
given to Mr. Lambert, who is of opinion tlntSt is the true A. liturifolia of 
Linnaeus’s Supplement and in this opinion Dr. Lipdley appears to agree. 
(Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

C onvolvuldccce.' . 

-|- Ipomm'h purga Wend. Some confusion has jtrisen respecting the plant 
which produces the jalap , 1 though all agree that it is a spepies of Convolvulus 
or Ipomae'a. The fact is, that several Mexican plants belonging to this order 
are used for produling the drug; but it is from the fleshy root of Ipomae’a.’ 
purga that the principal supply is derived. This plant has lately flowered in 
Che garden of Thomas Harris, Esq., ‘‘Kingsbury; and Mr. Beaton observes 
that “ it seems to require a cool Ktmpsphere, and plenty of rooniat trofoots. 
... In the stove it grows too vigorously, without any disposition to flower.” 
(B. M. R., No. 136., Nov.) v ** 

-1- Batatas b etdcea Lindl. ,_A very beautiful tpecies with pale vtokg flowers, 
havingfa deep purple o/e. The root is tuberous, and resembles that of tne 

* red beet, both in size and cfalour. It blosspms profusely, and appears to 
prefer a cool atmosphere; though it is a native of l)einerara. Jt same to 
England in 1838, a root* having been accidentally imported ampng some 
•dfChifreous plants. (B. M, B., (So. 152., Deo,) 
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SolanacceE. 


+ FABIA'N A Hull A Pa von. (In honour of F. Fabiano, a Spanish botanist.) 

imbricAta Rutr. tf 1‘avon scaly a. , _ ( or 3 my W Chfio 1838. C p.» Bot. reg. 1830, A 

. A very pretty little Chilian shrub, with scaly leaves like st’Tjfiija, and whiter 
lieath-likc flowers, which it produces in great profusion. In its native country 
it gjows on the sandy banks of rivers. It requires the protection of a green¬ 
house in winter, but in summer “ it should be turned out of doors, but not 
exposed to too bright sunshine.” It is propagated by Cuttings, and should be 
grown in a mixture of peat and sand. There are plants in the nurseries of • 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pincc at Exeter, and Mefsrs. Kollisson of Tooting. 

*{Bot. Reg., Hpy.) 

Labiate. 


76. SA'LVIA 719 pAtula Bot. Gard. 714. 

3451. GARDOQUl\«4 29981 multiflbra Paxt. Mag. qf Bot. vl. p. 223. 


T hymete'te. 

87. PIMELE'A 805 incana Bot. no. 147. 


This plant is stated in the Botanist to be the fame as the P. nivea of the 
Floral Cabinet ; the plant there figured not being the true P. nivea of Labil- 
lardi&re. (Botanist, Dec.) 

Orcfiidagpa:. 

2554. EPIDF/NURONHEncyclla) • 

cepiforme Hook. Onion-roofed f]£ □ or 3 my O Mexico 1838^ D p.r.vi Bot. mag. 3765. 

A very splendid species of Epidcndron, belonging to the division considered 
as a new .genus by Sir W. J. Hooker, under the name of Encyclia; but 
which Dr. Lindley thinks will not stand, and which Sir W. J. Hooker himself 
appears to have abandoned. The presftit species is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was sent, in 1838, by Mr. Parkinson, the consul there, to the late 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn. ( Bol. Mag., Dec.) 

+ inversion Lindl. A native of Brazil, nearly related to E. fragrans. 

“ The flowers are straw-coloured, with a few purple streaks on the column, 
rmd at the base of the lip, and have a heavy not very pleasant smell, some¬ 
thing like that of ground ivy.” Dr. Lindley proposes to include all the species 
of Epidcndron, of which IS. fragrans may be considered the type, in one 
section under the name ofOsmophytum. (B. M. R., No. 13a., Nov.) 

2342. CCELO'CyiE 29735 ocellikta But' Mag. t. 3767. 

e/ala Lindl. This species hasjately flowered the Horticuldural Sociefy’s 
Garden. “ The leaves are more than a foot long,” and the flowers are white, 

“ stqjned with yellow near ihc point of tl|e lip, and having an unpleasant 
smell, very like that of the bcTb^rry blossom.” (B. M. R., No. 151., Dec.) 

376. LI'PAItlS 30190 WalkbriVe Bol. Mag. 3770. 

3566. GRAMMATOPIUT'I.Llfa [65; and Pant. mag. of bot. vl. p. 217. 

multiflurum Lindl. mfny-flowered f CSJ or 2 Br.G Manilla 1838^ D p.r.w But. reg. 1839. 

“ This plant has very much the iSspect of a gigantic Cymbfdtum, with long 
coriaceou%leaves, distichous at the base.” The Aeeme is large and hand¬ 
some, but the flowers themselves want brilliancy of colour, (Rot. 'Reg., Dec., 

^and Paxt. Mag. of Bui.) 


3538. CYRTOCHI'I.UM 
mystacinum Lindl. 


whiskered £ (23 or M Y PcFu 183V*. D p.r.fc Bot. teg. 183& 62. 

* A (curious little plant, a native of Kent, imported in 1837, When this 

-iJ_ n _■_X?_ 1 *1. __:-11_....__sL- _• n _ . 



instead 

2547. DBND^O'BIUM 29818 formbsum. 

5393. MlkWHW * . • 

m rkndija l^tdl. wkite-O/nLl f O or 2 n Y.n.w Brasil 1838. O p.r.w 

' A very handsome species, flowering abundantly. (Pa*f. Mag. of 'Bot., 

Dec.). * • 


1*1. p. 3N1. 
Paxt. mag. of bot. 
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+ SpecMima obovnfa Lindl. “ A small Brazilian plant, with the appearance 
of aVPleurothAllis.” (B. M. R., No. 137., Nov.) , „ „ .. 

Itodrigucziii Ictxifidra % Lindl. A pale-jjrccn-flowcreil Brazilian plant, with 

« very lax nodding spike.” (B. M. It,, No. 130., Nov.) . 

4 - crispn Lindl. The flowers have a crisped appearance, and ‘ are scn T 
grfeen, bordered with yellow their fragrance resembles that of primroses. 
A native of Brazil. (B. iV. It., No. 130., Nov.) 

}- Cataschtm probosridcum Lindl. Nearly related to C. cerouutn nnd C. 
“barbntum, of which last it ijiay prove merely a variety. (It. M. It., No. 140., 
Nov.) 

longifolium Lindl. This plant has lately flowered at Bijtfeisea. The * 
flowers are very •numerous, and arc produced on a drooping raceme; they are 
of a bright orange, bordered with violet. (It. At. It., No. 154.) 

Lcr'/ia Jfriva findl.” A native of Mexico, which, though it has been several 
years in England, flowered for the first time at Carclew, in the autumn of 
1839. 

4 Dicrypta discolor G. Lodd. Retna r kable for the colour of the under side 
of the leaves, which is a deep' ptirnlc. V The flowers arc orange-coloured, 
and about the size of those of D. Baucri.” (It. M> It., No. 145.. l)cc.) 

4 Oclomcria diiijthnna Lindl. A pretty J'ttle plant, with nearly transparent 
flowers, which are white and scentless. A native of Brazil. ( It. A/. It., No. 
146., Dec.) v , • 

-j- Femhndczia. hmifcrrt Lindl. The flowers arc very large, and have a pair 
of supernumerary lolies at the base of the labcllum, which “ stand erect, like 
two curved horns.” It is a native of Brazil, where it is found on trees. (J?. 
M. R., No. 147., Dec.) 

Oncidium cxcnvdtum Lindl. “ This fine Peruvian plant has flowered with 
Messrs. Loddigcs. It has “Yellow flowers spotted with brown, and is easily 
known by the base of the la'belluiu being very convex, a little hollowed out in 
front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side.” ( B. M. It., No. 150., 
Dec.) 

Odontoglossum Clowes ii Lindl. A Brazil plant, with “ large strong flowers,, 
yellow mottled with brown, while the lip is white, with a rich violet base.” 
(B. M. It., No. 153., Dec.) 

4 Vleurothallis scdbripcs Lindl. A curious little plant, a native of Brazil, 
which flowered at Carclew in 1839. The flowers are small, of a dingy yellow, 
with-reddish pvrplc lines. (B.'M. It., No. 155., Dec.) * 

I ridacete. 

ft. PATERSO'N/4 «. • , 

sapphirina Lindt. sapphire i i_J I jl.au B Swap Hivcr 1837. s.p Bot. rcg. IS39, 60. 

U ** 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the rich deep l,ilue of the flowers of 
this plant, but, unfortunately, they are of very siiort duration It is a native 
of the Swan Rivet* Colony, whence it was introduced by Mr. Mangles. (Bot. 
Reg.^ov.) 1 
A maryl/id ace®. 

Clitanthes W. Herb. “ The name Clinanthus, which was given from the 
obliquity which the fldwers in Ruiz’s specimen of his undescribed Pancratium t 
luteura had takpn in drying, is,changed for Clitanthes, from klitus, a moun¬ 
tainous declivity, and anthos, a flower.” K ‘ Dr. Lindley describes three species, 
viz., C. hiimilis, C. Mucleurm-n, and' C„lutea, of which he had received Wices 1 
from the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. They are all natives of Lima. (BhM. 

R., No. 141., Noy.) * • 1 

4 - IsmeAs defiexa W. Herb,.* This species foams a connecting linR. between 
the genera lament- and Elisena. There are, indeed, several species of tl)esb 
two genera so closely akied, thaV it seems probable that the latter gdnus will 
merge into the former. Under this head, Mr. Herbcrf'pbsciwes thgt ‘‘.every, 
Ismfehe delights in white san-1, and every Hytnenocallis m strong alluvial soil; 
ancfhnmersion in water.” (B. MtB., No. 142.), Nov.) * 
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*PENTI/A'NDW W. Herb. (In honour of J. B. Penlland, Esq., Con.ul-tfeneral in Iferu.) 
rainlata IV. Herb, red-lead coloured If A or 1 aus 11 Peru 1839. O co Bot. rep 1839, 
P. m. 1 Jacunbsa W. H.\ P. m. 2 SulivSnicn W. H. (Commodore^ulivan’s.), 

There are two forms of this species, differing very slightly from each other. 
•The first was found in Cusco, in Peru, and was sent to ilpoffia-th, under the 
nanic of the red narcissus, by J. B. Pentland, Esq., in compliment to whom 
th# genus is named; and the other was found by Commodore Sulivan, during 
his command on the west coast of South America?in,1837. Both varieties 
flowered for the first time in England in August, 1839. (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

• A.ip/iode/ace<c. • 


10S*. THVSANO'TUS • [of bot. vi. p. ME 

intric&tus Harr •intricatc-itfewiwicrf ^ i_J or f j\ P Swan River 1838. D s.l.p Paxt. mag 

This little plant, though its stems are very slender, has them so curiously 
interlaced that they support themselves. Seeds of it were sent home from 
"the Swan River in i 8,'18. It is grown in sandy loam find peat, and requires 
plenty of water during the growing season, with perfect' drayiagc. (Par/. Mag. 
of But., Dec.) 

Echeandia terniflora Ort. Conaqfhera Echuinctya Pcrs.; Anthericum re- 
flexuin Car. This singular jdant flowered eft: Car clew'In June, 1839. It is a 
native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1837. (B. M. R., No. 144., Nov.) 
Conmielhjpcex. * ™ 

*1000. TKADESCA'NTM _ * 

epiedta Know. $ West. spike d # j£ E3 or 1W P Mexico 1837; D co FI. cab. no. 144. 

A singular species, with an upright stem, and rather’small dark purple 
flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced in 1837. {Floral Cab., Nov.) 


Art. VI. On Conservative Walls , and their Superiority, as Sources 
of Botanical and Floricullural Interest, to Green-houses and Con¬ 
servatories. By the Rev. T. Bainbrjdge, M.A. 

• 

I have often wondered that more has not been said in your 
Magazine, than has .hitherto appeared, on the subject of con¬ 
servative walls. No onq who has watched, for the last six or 
seven years, the conservative wall in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden, can have failed td be struck with the great beauty and 
variety, joined to rarity, which that wall Ins displayed. Not 
only may the plants of'tbe South of Europe, which are too 
tender to stand ia the open garden, be brought to flower and 
fruit against ludi walls, but almost all the shrubs and trees of 
New Holland and AustraliaVill grow against them with great 
vigour i» the siynmer»season ; and, even if they are killed down 
to the ground during winter, it their roots are kept dry and 
^protected through’that season, tiny will spring 'up again the fol¬ 
lowing summer with vigour. How different the appearance of 
flie acacia? and eucalypti of New, Holland, when grown against 
s||cIt walls in the open air, frotp what they are when grown 
in pots .’iftder glass ! ‘J’he appearance made by the (jommon 
rtyrtle/the pelargonium, the passion-flftwer 0 the loquat, the ca- 
meliia, Lagerstroe'mia indjea, metrosidefos, melaleuca, myoporflm, 
and hundreds*of others that will readily occur to every gardejier, 
when planted agaipst such walls, and propferly treated, surpjssgg, 
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in my. opinion, every other kind of botanical enjoyment which a 
garden has hitherto afforded. Even Chinese chrysanthemums 
and dahlias, when trained against such walls, have a very splendid 
appearance} and, under a slight projecting roof, I have known 
the dahlia saved from the frost, and continuing to show flower 
till Christmas, and the chrysanthemums till the middle of Ja¬ 
nuary. In a word, I consider a conservative wall as a very 
superior source of enjoyment to either a green-house or a con¬ 
servatory; unless, indeed, these structures (as they, are at Ash- 
ridge, and more particularly at Bromley Hill) are so connected 
with the living-rooms of the house, as to form a part of the suite 
of rooms. 

I should therefore wish to see the subject of conservative walls 
taken up by yourself or by soma of your practical readers, and 
the proper construction of such walls, the mode of planting 
them, the kind of plants suitable, apd the management through¬ 
out the year, pointed out. In all this bearing in mind, that, while 
a green-house, or even a pit ■ or any other glazed structure, is 
attended with Tsolne extra expense at first, and a good deal of 
expense annually to keep them in repair, the conservative wall 
mdy form a part of the boundary of the garden or pleasure- 
ground, or a screen to offices, or a connecting line of architec¬ 
ture between the house and offices, while its annual repairs may 
be considered as next to nothing. Only let the subject of con¬ 
servative walls be once thoroughly entered into by gardeners 
and their employers, and I feel certain that the result will be 
one of the greatest additions that have been made to gardening 
enjoyments since the invention of green-houses. 

London, Nov. 18S9. 

. f* 

In the Suburban Gardener we have, on va.ious occasions, recommended a 
conservative .vail; and, in fig. 4. we have slightly indicated a conservative 
wall, serving to connect the house with the offices and the kitchen-garden! In 
this plan, a is the entrance portico to the bouse; b the drawingroom, with 
three windows, at one end opening down to the floor, and serving also as 
doors connecting this room with the conservatory. In the conservatory there 
is a broad walk d6wn the middle (r), terminating in a door in the centre of its 
semicircular end ; outside of which are steps descent^". lg to a circular basin and 
fountain, beyond which is'the walk (c) in front of »ae conservative wall {b b ); 
which wall commences at the conservatory, and extends to the kitchen-garden. 
The walk in front of. this wall terminates in an archway (*'), which forms thei 
main entrance,^ the kityffien-garden ; and on the lawn, in the angle at the left, 
4s the symmetrical flower-garden (/). k There is a walk at Jc, communicating 
with the other parts of the grouuu; and the wall on the right of» that v#dk is 
also conservative, with a broad border between it and the walk, which cin jje 
heated below by pipes of hot water, Conducted through a stratt^n of broken 
stones orsiricks. Hot water,is preferred to stkun, as causing less expansion, 
am(,consequently less risk of derangement in the conducting pipes. The .mass 
of stones, when once heated, fall be several dpys in narting with that, heat, 
unless in the case of heavy rains; so that, throughout the summer, *he fiae 
will' only he required twits or thrice a week ; and in spring, autumn, arid 
winter the plants are supposed %o be removed to a hduse. On tkg border. 
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hus heatec], melons, pine-apples, bananas, and a variety of other tropical fruits 
md flowers can be grown in the summer season, as if they were in their 
native country; the only evils to be guaitied against being high winds and 
hail storms. * 

Opposite the fountain there is an open loggia with a seat ; and on each 
side of this loggia is a small door, the one forming an entrance for the mistress 
to the poultry-yard, and the other an entrance for the master to the stables ; 
here are also summer water-closets. In the reserve garden, the hot-houses 
and pits are shown at m ; and the open area for composts, manure, &c., at n } 
o is the gardener’s kitchen; p his living-room ; and q his private garden, 
near which are a fuel-shed* and a privy; ris the entrance to the stable court, 
in which, at t, there is the private entrance mentioned above, from the loggia. 
The stables, the two coach-houses, and a privy for the men-servaijts, are shown 
to thc^ right ;jiul left of each. Here, also, is the fireplace to the flue in the 
conservative wall, and to thp boiler which heats the # tropical border. The 

f ioulwy court is shown at s and at « tha private entrance to it from the 
oggia. llie poultry-yard is supplied with water from the overflowing of the 
basin and fountain, carried to it under ground. The poultry have access to the 
stable court thrdbgba small opening in the wall, that can fre closed at plea¬ 
sure ; and to the open lawn, and vthe kitchen court, through, other similar 
openings. The* kitchen%>urt is shown at i; near <yhich there is a servants’ 
entrance frtim the approach. Part of tlje branch road leading to the dtables 
is shown at w; part of the approach at\r ; and part of jthe sweep round the 
bval at y. _ * » 

The conservative wall (ff ) shou!d,not be a» common erection, presenting 
fyily a fiat perpendicular surface and a horizontal line at top : it may have* 

E iers At regular distances, terminating in taps surmounted by vases, above the 
ejght of the wall, but arranged in form,and proportion so as to harmonise 
with the coijdfervatory and the house. In the cgse of a Gothic or Elizabethan 
building, these piers and their*terminating ornaments should, of cour^, vary 
accordingly. Instead of piers, the face of the ijall migftt be broken by arched 
tecesses; and, Vhile a ,more delicate kind of plant wsJs trained against that 


sort at Genoa, 


rryses,and the. piers 
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with ivy ; the effect of which was beautiful, as the roses continued in flower 
thftiughout the year. The same effect might be produced in England, by 
having the wall flued, 'and protected by matting during severe weather. Where 
—.the style was. Gothic, the wall might be covered with a series of piers f and 
intersecting arches; and, if the piers and imposts of the arches were covered 
tffith ivy, and the rest of the wall with deciduous plants, the effect, more par¬ 
ticularly in winter, would be very striking. An excellent plan for varying 
such a wall is, to for!n the ground plan in a zigzag line, with piers at the 
angles; in which case, thelength of eaeh angle may be 10 ft., and the deviation 
from a straight line from zTt. to 3 ft. In going along the walk in front of sudi 
a wall, one series of angles would meet the eye; and, in returning, another 4 
scries. Another plan is, to have tire wall straight, and a temporary or perma¬ 
nent roof projecting from it. In this case, if the roof were permanent, it 
ought to be contposed of glazed sashes, which might be taken off in the sum¬ 
mer season, and used fflr growing melons, leaving the pillars and rafters which 
supported the sashes as fixtures; and these might be covered with rapidly 
growing climbing plants. Such a roof pught to extend over the walk, in order 
that the latter may be used during, rainy weather in summer ; and that, during 
the most severe frosts in winter, it may afford t somewhat more temperate 
place for taking exercise th<vi in the open,-iir. The most complete glazed ve¬ 
randa of this kind would be one where the whole of the skeleton framework, 
as well as the saslns, might be removed in summer, without leaving any marks 
to disfigure the scene, and replaced every autumn. A temporary veranda, in 
which the framework is to be covered with hurdles clothed with thatch, or 
with canvass fixed to framework or oiled paper, forms a very good.protection 
for plants while in their dormaut state; but requires to be removed much 
sooner in spring when they begirt'to grow, than a glass roof; because, when 
the plants begin to grow 'under an opaque roof, they become etiolated and 
blanched for want of light. In general, conservative walls should be flued, in 
order to give the gardener the power of assisting the ripening of the wood in 
autumn ; and, in this case, the fireplace might be conveniently situated behind 
the wall, as indicated in the plan, at g, where it is placed in the corner of tlie 
stable buildings. A conservative wall may often form one of the sides of a 
range of office buildings ; and this is the ease with a part of the wall we are 
now describing, which forms the side wall to the stable (!) and coach-house (Vi). 


Art. VII. Notes oh Cereus jeiiilis and ‘scfMc other Mexican Plants. 
In a Letter from Mr. Tate of the BqiUfnic Garden, Sloane Street, 
to Mr. Beaton. Communicated by Mr. Beaton. 

I beg to inform you that the first Cereus Senilis I ever saw 
canje to th'is country in September, 185^1, also 'Mammillaria 
latispina [Echinocactus cornig^ra Dec.~], Slid several other new 
species, which wpre introduced and presented to me by It. P. 
Staples, Esq., who was appointed consul-general of Mexico, 
after his firs't commercial trjp thbre. I also purchased th^ same 
species of Mr. Bullock, in the following month of* the Came 
year, and it was described by .Mr. Haworth in the Philosophicf.l 
Magazine for 1823, fiy.n the specimens brought o^br^by Mr. 
Bqllotk. 1 was extremely desirous that the Cereus senilis should 
be named after Mr. Staples, but Mr* Haworth said he could 
not*consistently do so, as he believed it a true C&reui^ Arid ns 
JstuTftbolclt hid previously described it as Cereut sepilis, he 
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could not alter it; but, as you have discovered it to be aotrue 
Echinocactus, you may, consistently with botanical usage, adopt 
the name of Eichinocactus Staples/cr, and affix that of Cereus 
senilis as a synpnyme. Dr. Hooker, in his Botanical Miscel¬ 
lany mentions that Mr. Cruikshanks discovered one in Peru,* 
which I suppose you mean as the Brazilian species. 

When Mr. Staples left Mexico for England, wishing to 
carry into effect my request of importing the hand plant 
fCheirostempii platanoides H. cl ZJ.], he obtained several living 
plants, and planted them in a tub. 'Two days,previous to his 
departure, he sent off a muleteer with a box of. Cacti slung on 
one side, and the tub of hand plants on the other. The fel- 
, low, finding that one side of his load was considerably heavier 
than the other, emptied the major part of the earth, so as com¬ 
pletely to destroy the young jTlants.* You may perceive it was 
well the Cacti were not*the heaviest, otherwise he would have 
taken them out, to do justice to his beast. On the arrival of 
Mr. Staples 8t Xalapa, he found all his hand 1 ’ plants dead. 
However, as it happened, I brought the first liffntl plant to this 
country from Mons. Cels of Paris, in the autumn of 1832, and had 
it in the market twelve months before Mr. Staples left Mexico. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Staples^walking out in the suburbs 
of Xalapa, discovered the plant which has 'since borne his name, 
Petrea StapIesrVr; and he was so delighted with it, that he in¬ 
stantly dug up some young plants with the point of a sword, 
and made several dried specimens of its racemes of flowers 
upwards of 3 ft. long, which are now in the herbariunj of 
Mr. Lambert. He (Mr Staples) also found the Solandra gut¬ 
tata of the Botanical Bcgister at the same place, full in flower, 
and imported it with the Petrea. * > 

Althouglf Humboldt had the credit of first describing most 
of thfe plants above mentioned, and enriched Various herbariums 
with fin£ specimens of each, the British public and Europe 
owe their ear^y introduction in a living state to the generous 
disposition of Mr. Staples, wl^o must have expended a consider¬ 
able sum in transporting them from Mexico to England. 

Botanit Garden, Slofinc Street, Bept. 16. 1839. 


,Ajt.*V1II. Practical Observations .on the Cultivation of the Hya - 
S chjth in Haarlem^ o 

(translated from the “ Verhandlungen des Vereins,* &c., of Frankfort #>n 
, * % the .Maine. By J. E.) 

•.Tiiti Hyacinth likes a very sandy, we|J-prepared, fine, and 
light soil* without »ny appearance of stones or grav'el, and v* inch. 
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consequently looks exactly as if it lmd been passed through a 
fifte sieve. All kinds of loam or stiff soil which bind so closely 
together that, when dry, the wind cannot separate the particles 
as it does sand, must be avoided. No kind o,f red, bluish? or 
blackish soil will produce perfect hyacinths ; but one is consi¬ 
dered particularly good, which is light grey, and which resembles 
fine, very sandy,’’and light garden mould. This sand, which 
is very light of itself is made still lighter by the addition &f ‘ 
the thin sand of the Dutch downs (Diinensandc), which is 
of a pale yellow colour, very fine, and contains neither stones 
nor gravel; pndr as this sand constitutes the principal part of 
the mixture of soil, if nature denies us a supply of it at home, 
we must search for it in other places, or try to prepare one like , 
it. Various soils have been us-id for this purpose, but the pre¬ 
ference is given to a pale yellow liver sand, to which is added a 
third of leaf mould. The bed is then prepared by putting into 
it a layer of cow-dung 1 in. thick, 5 or G inches under the bulbs, 
and filling it 'In with the prepared soil. This edw-dung must 
be quite pure, and not mixed with straw', or any other sub¬ 
stance. 

The soil, in consequence of the annual dunging, becomes by 
degrees too rich; in which 1 case, the best way is, to take out 
some of the soil, and’put in fresh sand. In Holland, however, 
they do not take out any soil, but only add sand, because by 
raising the bed, the danger of the water in the soil is avoided. 
In that country they have much to contend with in keeping the 
wat^r from the soil; which circumstance must naturally occasion 
a great variation in the art of cultivating- the hyacinth in drier 
soils. For example, in Holland, they dig the soil 5 or 6 feet 
deep, which would be r unnecessary were it not that by this 
means the goil, which was stiff and sour from the water, becomes 
drier and lighter,'and therefore better* adapted for the escape 
of the injurious water and for evaporation. In countries where 
no such accumulation of water is to be feared, the soil need 
only be dug tc the depth of 4 ft. or even 3 ft. 

As the fcultivation of the hyacinth has? not mtkde such ad¬ 
vances in any part of the world as in Holland, by describing 
the soil, climate, and treatment of it in that country, it will en¬ 
able those in other climqtes, with a use of their own understand¬ 
ings, to practise the art. r 

In preparing the soil, particular attention must be paid ttf 1 two 
rules :—1. That, for the space of four years previously to plant¬ 
ing, no..horse-dung, nor 'any dung of “ heating quality, must be 
mpeeft with the sail. 2 . That no hyacinths must be grown tn 
it oftener than once every four year*. The latter rule must 
bepparticularly attended to; because, if planted’a yetfr &’rlief, 
.the "decayed lemains of the old bulbs would* communicate the 
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rot or other diseases to the newly planted bulbs. This Being 
understood, a bed is planted the first year with hyacinths, the 
second with tulips, the third with narcissus, &c.; and it would 
be flesirable if something similar were planted even the fourth 
yeaThe bed, however, is generally prepared for hyacinth§ 
this year as follows : —- Between December find February the 
ground is dug 5 or 6 feet deep; and, when too much water 
i# apprehended, a drain is dug all round tlih bed, and filled with 
ftrood or sto««s, and then covered up. In March every square 
yard is manured with four handbjfrrowfuls of. purte cow-dung 
(without straw), dug in a foot deep. During the summer, vege¬ 
tables or annuals are grown on the bed, which do not exhaust 
the soil too much. The following autumn (therefore the fifth), 
the soil is dug or 2 feet deep; aryl .the manure, which was 
put in in spring, must.be well mitfed and worked in, that it 
may lie nearly a foot deep ip the earth.. When such a drain 
is not made, a trench is used, 2 ft. wide and 1 £ ft. broad, and 
left open, so tfiat the water collected in it may be taken out. 

When the above operation is performed, me bulbs must be 
prepared, for planting in the beginning of October. This pre¬ 
paration consists in examining whether the bulbs are perfectly 
healthy; because, if they are unhealthy, they not only will not 
flower, but will infect those near them. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, in the first place to be acquainted with the diseases they 
are liable to, which are:—1st, the white rotz; 2d, the black 
rotz; 3d, the rot; 4th, mould; 5th, consumption or wasting ; 
6th, shrinking; and 7th, excess of offsets (Durchwachs). 

1st. The white rot£ is known by*a resin which generally oozes 
from the upper part of die bulb, and also from the side, and 
which, about this time of tfie year (October), is of a hard con- 
sistcrtcy, not unlike the resin that flows from trees. The white 
rots^also assumes the appearance <*f a whife slimy substance, 
and has*a very unpleasant smell, which is particularly evident 
when the bulb is Ait open; and bulbs in this state should be 
thrown away without hesitation. The danger attending this 
disease will life treatdl of in another place., 1 ■> 

2d. The blade rod? is more difficult to know than the frhite 
^rotz; because, as^soon as the bulb is taken out of the ground 
and kept dry, the rotz dries up also. The sjool or plate of the 
\julb ^that, is, the point from which the roots proceed down¬ 
wards), ort the side, appears as tf eaten out, and the scales at 
that part hpve dry black edge* "When, therefore, there is but 
little of tins disease in the bulb, it is fUjpre difficult to bfe ascer¬ 
tained ;.and it must be particularly looked for,“when the bulks are 
about to be fiut in*the ground, as it will not only destroy the 
ihfect&i hulb,*but*all those that are hea]thy near it. A bhlb 
so attacked tnust therefore be thrown away. 
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Si. The rot is easily known when it is once fairly begun. It is 
generally found ip the scales near the heart of the bulb; and, to 
discover it, the point of the bulb should be cut off horizontally 
with a sharp knife. If the bulb is affected with tin's disease, a 
yellowish or brownish stripe will be seen between the scales; 
and all the part thus discoloured should be cut away, till it is 
completely eradicated; but when it reaches farther than the 
half of the bulb, it i^past remedy, and the bulb must be thrown 
away. Great care, however, must be taken, in cutting off the 
point of the bulb, not to injure the germ which has formed in¬ 
side it; and when this is likely to be the case, the cuts ought to 
be made not horizontally, but in a slanting direction towards the 
point of the buib; so as not to run any risk of cutting off the ex¬ 
tremity of the incipient flqwer. It frequently happens that these 
stripes are but very 1 little distinguished from the colour of the 
healthy part of the bulb ; and, therefore, great attention is ne¬ 
cessary, that they may not be overlooked. When t-vo, three, 
or more stripes are seen round the heart of tli£ bulb, it is ge¬ 
nerally past recovery; but if they are found far from the heart, 
and consequently near the outer scales, they can all be cut away, 
with the exception of sucli as have reached the stool and at¬ 
tacked it. Above all, care must be taken that neither the 
germ nor the stool ot the bulb are injured; but all parts round 
them can be cut away. 

4th. The mould is only found on the outer or inner part of 
the first four scales, and it is not considered a dangerous disease, 
but must be removed by taking off those scales that are attacked. 

5th. Consumption or wasting is indicated by never-varying 
yellowish or brownish spots in the scales near the heart. This 
disease is not exactly a'dangerous ope, but is rather an indica¬ 
tion of a weak flower, which is very frequently tlifc case* with 
several sorts; for r exampls, the Grani|*Vainqueur, Staaten^Ge- 
neral, &c. These spots might go thvough the whole bulb with¬ 
out being injurious, therefore they are not tfi be compared with 
the stripes of the disease called tl\p rot. 

6th. Shrinking (Yerkriippelung) is indicated by*spots similar 
to those above mentioned, only they are rhuch lurger. This dis¬ 
ease generally draws the whole bulb in a slanting direction, and 
a part of i^ appear.s as .if eatln out. The bulb loses its usual 
round form. This is similar to the disease called wasting, but 
in a greater degree, and is with great difficulty got ri$ of; 
therefore, if you wish to have good strong plants, it is better 
to throw those away that are attacked ovith this disease. 

o7th. Excess of offsets /Durchwachs) only takes place in bulbs 
capable of producing flowers. The * offset^ comd out at the 
siijes, or. through the stool or plate, and the parent bull? bdeomds 
-divined into a number of young ones. Whin this is Jtjie. case, 
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it is left exactly as it is, and is planted like the others; and, 
although it will not flower, it will produce a gfeat many young 
bulbs. 

These are the, principal characteristics of the diseases to 
whigh bulbs are liable. When you wish to increase them,' 
great care must be taken, while they are out of the ground, not 
to pull off the small white offset^ that have sprung out at the 
'sides, and from the stool of the bulb; bedhuse this treatment, 
dVen if it dc*^s not injure the parent bulb, is sure to destroy 
the young ones, which would not bb the case jf they were al¬ 
lowed to remain on another year. When the.young ones are 
older, and are become strong, they will have stools of their 
own, from which roots will proceed; and wherf in this state, 
they may without danger be separated # from the parent bulb. 

When the bulbs have been all carefully examined, they are 
planted thirty-six hours afterwards at tlje latest; because, as 
they have* been probably very much cut, a longer delay would 
cause a reappearance of the mould, which would terminate in 
destroying them. 

In our # next Number will be given a year’s culture of hya¬ 
cinths, as practised in Holland; beginning with the season for 
planting in October. 


Art. IX. Observations on forcing Hyacinths. 

(Translated from the German, by J. L.) 

O • 

In order to make hyapinths flower in the beginning of De¬ 
cember, they should be planted the beginning of August, and 
the pots plunged ip the opeh air to such a depth that they may 
be cijvered with mould to the depth of 4 in. * ® 

They should be taken 6uJ again alrout the middle or end of 
October, put in warm tan or sand in a hot-house, near the 
sashes, and kejlt moist. The best sorts for this purpose are the 
Single blue January, Single Blue Gallas, Single blue*Impcriale, 
and the Single wjiite upperiale. The best "kind of tulip for. the 
same purpose is the Due van Tholl. • 

* If these sorts ar & treated in this manner, and kept moist and 
warm, they will not fail to flowers about fhe beginning or middle 
of Dedmbjir. Many other sorts, mfiy be brought into flower 
^about the beginning of January. # 

Those fofeed hyacinths which are intended to flower in Fe¬ 
bruary and March, should be planted irf September and Octo¬ 
ber, or £ven .about the twiddle of Nofember^ the pots beidg 
plunged i« the opey*air, and covered with mould. A bed should 
be‘ made^th^ beginning of January, consisting o£ horse-dfcqg^ 
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4 oi* 5 feet deep; it should remain in that state about a week, and 
then as much mould added as will cover the pots when they 
are sunk in it. The pots should be now all put in, and the 
sash raised‘4 or 5 inches, to admit air both night and day, so'that 
‘the steam generated by the heat may readily escape. xThis 
must not be neglected even during frosty weather; otherwise 
the hyacinths will be burnt. „ 

During a severe frost it may be thought that admitting the 
air is quite unnecessary, but it must not be omitted, only hang¬ 
ing cloths over the opening'; as if air be not admitted, all the 
hyacinths will be found burnt up the following morning. 

REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, J^c., lately published, •with some Account of 
those considered the more interesting. ■* 

The Elements <f\ABotany for Enmities and Schools. Published under the 
direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education, appointed 
by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 4th editing, small 8vo, 
pp. 139, numerous woodcuts. London, 1839. 

One of the best little books of the kind which we have seen, embracing 
structure, physiology, anu classification. At the end there is a useful list of 
plants, in four columns, the first containing the English or popular names of 
all the plants, the products of which, or any part of which, are in use in 
the arts, or in general economy ; the second, their scientific name; the 
third, the name of the natural order to which they belong ; and the fouith, 
their Linnaean class and order. Besides the woodcuts, representing leaves, 
buds, roots, &c., there are pictorial representations of Dicotyledonous and 
Monoeotylcdonous plants. 

Qactearum Genera nova Sptxiesque nova-, et omnium in Ilorlo Mbnvi/tiano cul- 
tarum ex Affinitati/ms naturalihus Ordinal it, nova Indcxquc Melhodivus. Auc- 
tore C. Lemaire. 8vo, pp. 115. Paris, l,83p. 

This is an attempt at a new arrangement of the Cacte®, in whi"h the genera 
are disposed in linear series, by their affinities, and separated into two tribes 
by their mode of germination. The author develupes his,plan as follows. 

“ The Ck ctem separate themselves, at first sight, into two divisions ; one con¬ 
sisting of plants with elongate stems, leafy or leafless, jointed or continuous; 
the other of plants with stems low or nearly .Wanting, globose, simple or 
branched: thus, by easy and convenient comparison, they are linearly arranged 
in the most natural manner.” After long and anxious pondering on the bg-1 
way of separating the series into these divisions by a botanical character at 
once simple and precise, “ttffc mode of germination flashed across his mind, and 
his heart leaped for joy.” Tkc author proceeds : “ Having tliscdWed this 
guide, 1 formed all the caulescent Cacte® with true foliaceous Cotyledons into 
my first tribe, which I named Phy)'ariocotyledone *; and the^vlobose or stem, 
less wifb true tubcrculate cotyledons into m» second, which X named Phyma- 
tocoCyleddne®. From thik'character flows'the following physiological law: 
“Amongst the C6 cte®, the ferm of the cotyledons indicates tjie habit, and con¬ 
sequently the mode of vegetation, of the future plant, qnd affords .the best 
clmracter for separating them into two natural tribes.' c ' 

.Lk.The genniaation of*C$ct« , » may be divided into^hree period^ common to 
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both tribes, although the result is diametrically opposite in each; the stew in 
the first being long, and upright or creeping ; in the second globular, simple, 
branched or many-headed. The genus Pilocereus, which Forms the passage from 
theaonc tribe to tile othiSr, is the only exception. During the firs* period, in both 
tribes, the seed swells, the epispertn separates from the hilura, and the descendiag 
steal issuing from the widening fissure turns towards the earth; at the same time, 
the ascending stem rises, carrying up the torn episperm- . During the second 
period, the tribes begin to differ in appearance- The episperm has fallen off, 
and the ascending stem has become a primordial* menihallium; but, in the 
phyllariocotyledoneae, it bears on its summit two ovate and slightly acute 
cotyledons, wflMe in the Phymatocotyleddgem they are distinctly tuberculate. 
In both the descending stem becomes the root, and buries itself in the soil 
preparatory to the emission of radicles. This latter operation seems subject 
to the evolution of the cotyledons; for after a short tkne, in both tribes, these 
recede from each other, and some very minute radicles appear round the root, 
and then, opposite to the cotyledons, are seen the two earliest tubercles bearing 
the rudiments of bundles of prickles vfhich, vvolvyig themselves opposite and 
alternately, form at length the future stem. ‘During tHh third period, the differ¬ 
ence between the tribes is stAking. In the Phyllariocotyledoneae, the foliaceous 
cotyledons are obliterated; the mirithallium is Nearly buried in the soil, and 
becomes tHfe true collar ; whilst between the two cotyledons peaks up the cau- 
licula already indicated by the first two fascicles, arid afiflwards increased by 
the spiral evolution of new ones. In the Phymatocotyledone®, on the other 
hand, the merithallium arises from new tubercles, bearing bundles of prickles, 
becomes glbbular from the continuous evolution of others, and finally increases 
to a caulicula, more or less globose, and ahrgvs buried. Thus it is easily per¬ 
ceived that each tribe has a peculiar and opposite *ipde of germination.” 

Such is the reasoning by which the author supports his theory. To show how 
he carries it out in practice would take up too much space in a work devoted 
more to the garden than the study. We must therefore content ourselves 
with stating that, of his two tribes, the first, or Phyllariocotyledoneae, contains 
she genera; Peirescia Plum., Opuntia Taum., Leplsmium Pfeiff., llariotn 
Adans., F.piphyllum Herm., and Ccreus C. liauh.: the second, or Phymato- 
cotyleddnece, seven ; Echi.ionyctinthus £*»., Eclnnocactus L. Sr (>., Mammil- 
laria Haw., Anhalonium Lent., Melocactus C. liauh., Pilocereus Lem., and 
Astrophytum Lem., the place of the last uncertain. 

JRccensio SpeAerum Generis Ptendis. Auetore Jac. G. Agardh.. Hvo, pp. 86. 

L^nd, 1839. 

The object of the work iS to rescue the genus Pteris from the confusion 
into which it. had fallcm, in consequence of the number of new species added 
since the revision o( Willdcnow. For this purpose Dr. Agardh, not content 
with the Swedish collections, travailed into England, Scotian^, France, and 
Germany., to scrutinise qhe rich herbariums to bt^ found in those countries. 
His original design was to publish a {nonograph of the genus ; but,*in the 
meantime, the appearance of the valuable work of Presl rendered such an 
^undertaking unnecessary, and the doctor contracted his views to a searching 
examination, of the species. Presl had, in the professor’s opinion, pushed the 
use of vgnation too far in employing it as a generic diagnostic j and, by so doing* 
ITad formed .genera which the latter has reunited to Fteris, confining this 
character to the discrimination of aubc^jvisions of genera only. He divides 
1 tht genus int# four sections, of the value of vdiich the subjoined characters 
. will give an idea. • *• * m 

1. MuptqfU. Petioles fascicled, greenish or tfraw-cdloured, rarely purplish; 
a transverse section o£ the fascicle of vessels having’the shape of a horse¬ 
shoe, Tcequgntly incurved at the apex. Fronds pinnate; veins parallel, apgwoxi- 
mate, simple or 1—2-forked, rarely anastomosing a£ the ape* or the baselines 
forming qparen. SpAies 1—S9. * , # ' 

OPnUhSptenjf Petioles scattered, green* or straw-coloured; fascicles of 

VowXVI. —No.H8.. o r 
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vessels* numerous, much separated. Fronds becoming 'decompound and lea¬ 
thery ; veins parallel, approximate, many times forked, prominent on the under 
surface, and depressed above. Species 54—Gl. 

3. Lilobrdchii. Petioles fascicled, greenish or strawfl&oloured ; a transverse 

section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. Fronds 
more or less divided ; veins reticulated. Species 62—89. *■ 

4. Histioptcris. Petioles scattered (?) generally shining-coloured; a trans¬ 

verse section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. 
Fronds decompound, pint; ite ; pinnules pinnatifid, the lowest on each pinna 
heteromorphous: basal veins arched; secondary forked, free or anastomo¬ 
sing. Species 90—94. » 

A second part, comprising the cognate genera, is promised. 

Catalogus Plantdrum°Horti Botanici Hafniensis. Conscripsit O. J. N. Morch, 
Hortulanus. Pamp. 8vo, pp. 102. Copenhagen, 1839. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, and includes house ns well as hardy plants. 
The total number of species and varieties is about 8000. The garden appears 
rich in hardy herbaceous plants, including grasses. Of A'lliutns there are 
above seventy species, of Achillea above fifty, fif Amaranthus nearly fifty, 
of Agrostis twenty-five, of Hira sixteen, It cer eighteen, Acacia about forty 
sorts, and so on. 

A Treatise mi Agrimdtnrc, adapted to the Soil and Climate of Ireland, compre¬ 
hending the Kalure, Properties, and Improvements of Soils ; the Structure, 
Functions, and Cultivation of Plants; and the Husbandry of the domestic Animals 
of the Farm. By John Sproule. 8vo, pp. 709, numerous wood-eugravings. 
Dublin, 1839. 

“ The object of the author has been to present the farmer with a manual 
to which he might at all times refer with safety, embracing every department 
of his profession, describing every operation which he has to perform, and, 
as far as the practical character of the work would admit, showing the con¬ 
nection which should subsist between the theory and practice of the art. 

“ In the execution of this task, various authorities, oral and written, have 
been consulted ; from which numerous and important additions have been 
made to the work. Reference has not always, been made to these, it being 
conceived, that no useful purpose would be served thereby, and that the 
space thus taken up could be much more profitably occupied. The works 
consulted without acknowledgement being always made, are,°the Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Agriculture, tile Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Lawson’s Ag icul- 
culturist's Manual, Low’s Elements of PractiAu Agriculture, Lindley’s Intro¬ 
duction to Botany, and Youatt’s valuable Treatises on the Domestic Animals. 

“ The author has also to express his obligations to Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Maxwell; the fiJrmer, head farmer, anc„ L the latter, head master of the 
Tempiemoyle Seminary, for several alterations and additions to the manuscript 
before- going to press.” fPref. vii.) * 

The volume,'in bulk and general-'appearance, has a close resemblance 
to Low’s Agriculture, reviewed in c our Vol. XIV.; end, on comparing the# 
contents of both volumes, we find the same headings in each, only differently 
arranged. It is but justice to M(v Sprdule, however, to state that, though he 
has imitated, he has not exactly copied, and that his imitation ft sufficiently 

artistical to constitute a distinct book. 1 

*» 

First Report upon Experinuplls upon the Actis.i of Sea and River Water, Sfc. 
lj|y it. Mallet, M.R.r.A., &c. Pamp. 8vo, 1 plate. London, 1839. , * 

The action of salt Water on iron is much greater thgn that bf fresh water; 
but cllthe different phenomena-which take place ha\p neft beei. yefsatir- 
facttjnVy accounted for. This report briefly recapitulates all c tha"t has been 
hitherto published on the subject, and points but the track of experiment that 
ought' to be pursued in future ihvestigations. * 
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The Use and Advantage! of Pearson's Draining Plough. By T.\. Bodges, 
Esq., M.P. « 

This plough has been described and figured in the Enbyclopeedia of Agri¬ 
culture, 2d edit. p. 110. We should be glad to know from an/ correspondent 
whether it is much used, as we know only of one instance, that of Sir C. M. 
Burrell, B^ M.P., at Knepp Castle. 

• 

The Visitor*! Guide to Knole, in the County of Kent, with Catalogue! of the . 

• Pictures contained in the Mansion ; a Genealogical Descent of the Sackville 
Family ; a^d Biographical Notices of the principal Persons whose Portraitt 

form Part of the Collection. By J. H.JBrady, F.R A.S. Illustrated with 
engravings on wood by Bonner, Sly, and others. Fodlscap 8vo, numerous 
woodcuts. * • 

A very interesting guide to one of the most remarkable old family mansions, 
or we might even say palaces, in England. Thu biographical notices of the 
portraits are very curious, and the descriptions of old trees, and other par¬ 
ticulars in the park and gardens will»amuse ih"e garfiener ; while the architect 
will be instructed by the engravings of different parts of the house, and of 
the ancient furniture, more partkularly of the fireplace, fire dogs, chairs, 
tripods, inttsks, sconces, &c. 

Remarks on Mr. Espy's Theory of Centripetal Storms, 8fc/&y W. C. Redfield. . 
Pamp. 8vo, pp. 32. New York, 1839. 

Mr. Redfield endeavours to show the physical impracticability of a centri¬ 
petal movement in the atmosphere, over a surface of several hundred miles 
in diameter, towards the centre of a stoffl^ aUcging that, instead of the 
accumulation which must inevitably result from a centripetal movement in the 
air, its state of diffusion, or centrifugal movement, is known by the indications 
of the barometer to be unusually increased. To understand the subject 

thoroughly, the pamphlet must be studied in all its details. 

• 

Revue generate iT Architecture el des Travaux Publics, fyc. General Review 
of Architecture and Public Works; a Journal for Architects and Engineers, 
Antiquaries, Builders, and Projtrictors. Conducted by M. Cesar Daly, 
Architecte. No. I. Imp. *ko, pp. 64, 3 lithographs and numerous wood- 
cuts. Paris, 1839. • , » 

This is the*commencement of an architectural magazine, and jt promises to 
be o^e of a very superior description, in jpoint of paper, printing, and en¬ 
gravings. »This first numberp after a general introduction pointing out the 
importance of the art of building 1 , contains articles on the history of Byzantine 
architecture, illustrate® by five plans and three elevations of celebrated Byzan¬ 
tine churches or cathedrals ; on tl^t importance of architectural museums; the 
theory of suspension badges; on a new system of carpentry iff wood and in 
iron j on tytumens. and tly; different modes of employing them ; and. lastly, 
one on certain builuings, built of unburijt bricks, found in the South of Russia. 
|The bricks are formed of compressed earth, and the walls bear a close 
resemblance to those built in the en pise* 'manney of the French. This article, 
as well as the last, is illustrated with several wood-engravings.* The number 
ibncludes wjth several pages of reviews andiniscellaneous intelligence, includ¬ 
ing ajreview of a work by M. Tesscreng on the public works of Belgium and 
Fftmce. Tonsil engaged in building *or ftigineering pursuits, and to country 

f entlemen who wish to keep* pace with the ^ogress of the time* in their 
floiyledge of territorial improvement, such a periodic*! cannot but be^tcept- 
able: to*thosa who have a ta^fe for architecture it mast be more especially ' 

Interesting* 

The British Almanack jf the Society for the Diffusttin of Useful Knowledge! for 
the Yftlt 1840. Sm. 8vo, pp^OC. London. 1839. 

0 2 
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The Companion to the Almanack ; or Year Booh of general Information for 1840. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 263. .London, 1839. 

These volumes possess their usual value as almanacks, though the Com¬ 
panion contains rather less than it did last year of matter which cart be 
rendered directly available to the gardener as such. There is, as usual, an 
excellent article on metropolitan improvements, and on the churches and other 
public buildings erectirg in different parts of the country. Next year, we hope 
this article will contain some account of the public gardens or arborctums 
forming in different parts <ft' the country, as at Leeds, Bath, Newcastle, Edin¬ 
burgh, Derby, &c.; and by that time, also, we hope the garden in the Innen 
Circle, Regent’s Park, will have mgde some progress. 


MISCELLANEOUS intelligence. 

Art. 1. General Notices. 

The Peach and the Nectarine the samit Species. —Dec. 1. 1835. Planted 
twenty stones of peaches, which had been kept in sand since August last. 
Sept. 1839. These stones tame up the fallowing summer; one of the trees 
bore fruit in 1838, and proved to be a nectarine of excellent flavour j another 
tree fruited this yearfl839), and is l,lso a nectarine (free stAne) of excellent 
quality; proving tHecorrectness of your opinion, “ that the peach and nec¬ 
tarine are essentially the same species.” Query ? As far as this goes, is it not 
evidence that the smooth-skinned peach, or nectarine, is the more original ? — 
T. C. Broum. Farther Barton, near Cirencester, July, 1838. 

Superiority of Mr. Hoard* System of pruning the Vine. — Three years since, 
I transplanted a vine of several* years’ growth, preserving the roots as long and 
uninjured as possible, against the wall of a barn in a southern aspect. The 
ground was previously trenched to the depth of 2 ft., the bottom being dry, 
and the soil calcareous. This vine was managed according to the plan recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Hoare; two shoots being left last autumn for bearers, and two 
cut down for new wood. This spring, the two shoots, each having twelve 
buds, with the buds on the stools, and one or two pushed from the old stem, 
produced 152 bunches, most of them very large. Six other vines, managed 
on the same plan, were full of promise, and no instance of failure occurred. 
This success.’-coupled with the simplicity of ,Mr. Hoare’s system of pruning, 
strongly recommend it for adoption. If generally followed, gripes would be 
as common in England as gooseberries and'currants; would that wefwere 
equally sure of ripening them! — Id. *■ v 

A Device for serving the Bees of any Hive with Food when they need it. — 
Let the crown of the hive be perforated with a circular ppening 2£ in. across. 
Provide an instrument of the following structure, which can only be made in 
a finished mariner by a turner : — A circular woodervsdish, 7£<n. across, 2J in. 
in external height, and 1? in. in internal depth; rts floor perforated in the 
centre by a cylindrical funnel l^in. fa height, as measured from the floor of 
the basin, and aboutt>2 in. over. The interval between the wall of the dish/ 
and the wall of the fqnnel i# to contain the food designed for the bees. A 
circular board, 6Jin. across, nof. quite f- of an inch thick, perforated with 
numerous holes, arranged in four cqpcentric circles, and with a‘,large hole hi 
its centre, 2f in. across, which admits the funnel through it, is provided to 
float on this food. A lid, 6J- in. aerdss, 4 or more of an inch in'-'jiickness, (tad 
furnisheddn its central part sfrth a circular pane of glass, about 3J in. across, 
co^prarthe funnel, float, and food, and is received into a ledge, made abdut 
t of an inch^lecp on die inndr edge of the tpp of the wall of the'dish. In 
applying the instrument, the base of die funnel is placed over thq opphing jjbi 
the, top of the hive. Therbees pass up the funnel, whose height allows them 
freeTBissage between the top of* it and the lid.: they descend to thq^urface of 
Ihe floating board, and take their food through the holes perforated unit. ‘The 
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they need a fresh supply of food; and the lid and the floating-board have 
each an upright peg or two fixed in them to enable him to remove either at 
pleasure. The advantage of the whole machine is, it Snables the bees of the 
nivg to which it is applied to take their food without being exposed to the 
weather, or without molestation from the bees of other hives. 

b understood Mr. Levett to deem himself the inventor of this excellent 
instrument j and this may be quite true, for no one who knows Mr. Levett 
will doubt his veracity ; but there may have been other inventors of it. On 
my describing the instrument to Mr.* James Barrett of Bury St. Edmunds 
l!c stated that his late employer, the present Sir Thomas George Cullum, 
•Bart., had possessed a similar instrument nine or ten years ago, but with the 
lid made wholly of glass. A neighbour of Mr. Levett’s turns and makes the 
bee-dishes, and sells them at 3s. 6 d. each. Mr. Levett spoke very approvingly 
of Jonas de Gelien’s work called the Bee-Preserver (Lontlon, 1829, 8vo, 
pp. 134, price 3s.). — J. I). _ 

To destroy lVorms. — A correspondent has sent us M‘Ddbgul’s recipe, which 
is : — Roll the lawn twice; then water it with lime water, at the rate of one 
pint of lime to ten gallons of water. Tl\p ’operatic®, twice performed, will 
destroy every worm, without injuring the grass. Or, mix a quarter of an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate with three gallons of water, and the same effect 
will be produced. — A Subscriber. 

Welterstrdt’s patent Metal. — We recommend gardenea, who are curious in 
making tallies for plants in pots to make trial of thia^netal. It will take 
the impression of types or figures almost as well as lead, while it is stiffer, and 
less likelyoto bend by frost or heat. It appears, also, to be equally durable as 
lead. We are not aware that it has yet been tried for piping, either for heat¬ 
ing by hot w liter, or conveying water undefr<gaound for fountains, &c., but we 
think it well deserves a trial for these purposes. —<,'ond. 

Grafting the Lilac on the Ash. — This season I grafted the different species 
of lilac upon the common ash, in accordance with some information I re¬ 
ceived from a friend (Mr. Wolff, jun.), while I lived in Paris. I do not recol¬ 
lect to have seen any account of any one having tried the same in this 
country. We had grafted here about three dozen ashes, varying from 4 ft. to 
10 ft. in height with the,common and I’prsian lilac; and I am happy to say 
that the result has exceeded my most sanguine expectations ; for we have now 
growing about twenty fine Hfealthv plants, with branches from 1 ft. to 18 in. 
long, which I hope, in another year, to see cotered with bloo®. They were 
grafted in April, after the lilacs Bad made considerable shoots. I would there- 
forejbdvise that the scions be>takcn off in January or February, in order to 
retard tl®ir vegetating too soon for the stocks, would not the pendulous 
ash form a beautiful object by Laving its branches grafted with Persian lilac ? 
— J. Scott. MjUfortt Nursery, Sept. 7. 1839. 

Use of Lime m Ptaniing Trees. — In most plantations there is a loss of 
about 8 per cqpt on tjm plants, Trom frost or other causes* and the great 
object of jbe forester is Jp accelerate and secure *heir growth the first ^ear. 
On this head we tan give a useful Wnt from the experience of Dafnaway. 
One hundred and ijfty acres have, within the last twefc or three years, been 
planted there without a single instance 6f loss, and this has been achieved by 
a very simple process, which merits tbe name and thfl honours of a discovery. 
€t is rrrerelyv putting a small quantity of limf into the hole in which the plant 
is lajfl. ASout four bushels of lime will suffice for an acre: it is thoroughly 
mixed and jacorporated with the flioukl, before the plant is inserted. The 
effect of the lime is to push an the growth ofjhe plant in its fiwfc and most 
jweearious stage; new fibres begin to form andTamifv from the taprSot, and 
not’onlyvis thg growth of the plant secured, 4ut it is advanced in a ddlible 
ratio? compared. with*the ordinary system where no lime is and. We saw 
this procl&s in operation two years ago, and were not a little anxious as to 
the resu^ oft the li®e. We iad great faith in the sagacity and ptscti^al 
knowledge of Mr. Cutlar, tbe forester, but ye confess wahad a douljt. that 
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liming the plant would force it on prematurely, and that after a brief season 
of remarkable growth it would be found deficient in stamina, and decline as 
rapidly as it bad arisen. Experience and observation have dispelled these 
_ fears. The plants are thriving steadily and vigorously in the most exposed 
parts of the forest j and, the dangerous period of their existence being over, 
there seems no doubt that they will co tinuc to assert and maintain tfeeir 
superiority of growth over their brethren of the forest. Indeed, we anticipate 
that in a short time lirtie will be universally used for this purpose, as it is in 
' the operations of agriculture. The person that first used lime for manuring 
his land in Ross-shire was Major Mackenzie of Fodderty, and many of his 
neighbours shook their heads in wonderment and pity at the adoption of such 
a scheme for “ burning up the land.*" The worthy major, however, triumphed 
over all the unbelievers of the district, and has lived to see the universal 
adoption of lime, as c well as another potent auxiliary of the soil, bone dust. 
May we not hope for a similar result as to the application of lime in our 
forest plantations ? With respect to quality of soil, we need only remark 
that, wherever ferns grow strong* and abundantly, oaks will thrive and prosper; 
and it is on a soil of this dbscriptfon that' lime has been found to answer in 
the nurture of plants. ( Inverness Cornier, Oct. 16, 1839.) 

Aew Kinds of Wheat. — It herewith give«you the particulars of the cultiva¬ 
tion of fifty-five sorts of wheat which you so kindly submitted -to me for 
experiment. The-, conclusion arrived at from the cultivation of the small 
rwheats (TMticum Sativum) may be briefly stated, viz, that they arc every 
one inferior to the most approved sorts grown in the district, with which they 
were compared. The Blc de Lammas rouge sans barbe is probably the best, 
being hardy, healthy, and productive, and the grain being of good quality, 
but it is deficient in produce, oPriiiraw, and from its velvety chaff is liable to 
be damaged from wet iif harvesting. The Poulards or Rivets promise 
better. Three varieties I have chosen for further experiment; Patineille 
blanc d’orient, for its superior grain, I’oularde d’ Auvergne a epilonj’, for early 
maturity and productiveness, and also Ble de St. Helena. I need scarcely say 
that the experiment has been highly interesting in affording an opportunity 
for observation, and especially in exemplifying the difference of habit in the 
same plant, some varieties being found so much more liable to be affected 
by mildew, red gum, fly, or lodging, than others. — John Clarke. Saffron 
Walden, Nov. 15. 1839. 

Sida Abutihm L., a malvaceous annual, Ijas lately been brought into cul¬ 
ture by W. Tajlor, F.L.S., of Holbrooke, near Ipswich. From experiments 
it appears that the plants succeed best when sown in May, as they arrive at 
perfection in three months and a half. The quantity of seed requi-cd for an 
acre, when sown in drills, is about 8 lb. Mr/Taylor sowed 5 rods of ground 
at Old Brompton, which produced 50 lb. of fibre, or atjther rate of 15 cwt. 
of saleable fibre per acre. Some of the tjjire lie had manufactured into ex¬ 
cellent ropes, by Mr. Buckingham, hemp and flax manufactures, Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury. The maceration of the smaller stales is finished ip, about six 
dmrs, and of thq, larger in twelve days. Afalva crispa, M. peruviana, and 
M. mauritiana also produce fibre which might be applied to the same pur-, 
pose as that of Sida Abutilon ; more especially ilfdlva erfspa, a very common 
.annual in British gardens.— W. T. London, Nov. 1839. 

Madia saliva. — This new oil plant first brought into notice i^this J Magat 
zinc by M. Hertz of Stuttgard, has been^ grown on a considerable scale, last 
summer, by Mr. Taylor, at Holbrooke, near Ipswich. One aerttof very poor 
stiff clay loam, which otherv^iue would have been left a naked fallow, was 
jowg oS March 5. with 5 lb. of seed; and, about the middle of August, the 
crop was rnowp and dried like'"bay, and carried to the barn cand (threshed. 
The produce was 33 bushels of fine seed: 8.busnels of this seed weigh 320 lb.; 
ind ,320 lb. yielded 501b. h of oil, and 108 lb. of oilcaiie. The total pro- 
iuce-tSf the acr£ was 2501b. of oil, and 410 lb. ofwilcakef The oU is 
ieorth'5*. a gdilorf of 7lb.; so-that, independently of the vqjue of J the oil- 
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cake as food for cattle, and of the straw as manure, the oil produced nearly 
91. per acre. — IV, T. London, Nov. 1839. 

Three new improved Kitchen-Ranges. — I have within tte last week seen in 
operation three different specimens of an improved kitchen-range (said to be 
“ patented”), and all, founded on the Arnott principle of economising the fuel 
usc^ and giving the utmost effect to the heat produced. The first is thfc 
invention of Mr. Brown, an ironmonger of Luton, Beds. Its appearance is 
that of an ordinary range with oven and boiler, vith the front and top of the 
i fire-grate shut in, .and the space beneath the bottom also partially enclosed. 
The fireplace is cased with fire-brick on the back and sides, and an iron plate 
Torma the front, which, becoming red hot, supplies the heat necessary 
for roasting} wnen not in use for that purpose, it is screened by an outer 
plate sliding in grooves on cither side: a portion of thS top plate is remov¬ 
able to afford an opportunity of boiling, frying, broiling, *&c. • The fire plays 
round the oven, and partly under the boiler, and the vdjjour escapes by a pipe 
into a chimney or otherwise. The top forms a hot plate.* The space under 
the grate bottom in front is enclosed in part with talc, and the drawer for 
receiving the ashes occupies the remainder, ’These (jpn be no doubt of the 
improvement effected in this range in the avoidance of smoke and dust, 
economy of fuel, &c., over the cbwmon range; ^he oven and boiler appear 
to act as well, too, in every respect; and the inventor assured me that he had 
roasted a leg of *1111100 by the red-hot plpte of 19£ lb. weight. This range is 
made in different sizes, and sold at from 7 to 10 guineas Ach. 

The second, viz. Wright’s Kitchen-Range (see Vol. XV. p. 728.), is to 
be seen in.operation daily in Arthur Street, near the Monument. The only 
difference between it and the above appears to be, that in the latter the front 
of the fire-grate is enclosed with talc, andrf&rough this talc it is said that 
sufficient heat is radiated to roast meat. It is alS* provided with the neces¬ 
sary appurtenances for boiling, steaming, frying, and broiling. These in¬ 
cluded, the price is from 30 to 40 guineas. 

The third kitchen-range is now exhibiting in White Lion Court, Cornhill. 
k dispenses with the means of roasting, and has two ovens in the larger-sized 
range, and only one in the smaller. It has a boiler above the oven, and a 
hot-closet under. This is also fitted witji stew-pans and fish-kettle, the top 
forming a hot plate. The price of the smaller ones is 134 ; that of the larger 
from 357. to 45/. — W. Wilds. * Hertford, Dec. 1839. 

Kirkwood’s Stove ,— This stove consists of two distinct part% An outside 
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case of thin sheet iAn, which may be removed §t pleasure j and an inside 
stove orjjre-jflace which may he used eithertwith or withoifl: the outside case. 







Fig. 5. is a perspective view of the stove with its case; Jig. 6. a view of the 
stove or fireplace with the case removed ; Jig. 7. a section showing its con¬ 
struction. The arrows mark the direction of the smoke in the descending 
fiue. a is the smoke-pipe that enters the chimney j(»<) at the bottom, which 
may in ordinary cases be closed by an iron plate (/). The smoke-pipe enters 
through the bottom plate of the stove (b), in which is a groove (k £) filled 
with sand to receive the bottom of the outside case, c c is a conical piece with a 
ledge to receive the cylindrical trunk (d d) which forms the fireplace ; c opiate 
forming the bottom of the ashpit and part of .the flue ; f a plate which kirms 
the back of the fireplace, and alto part of the. flue; g the fire-grgte; % the 
ashpit; j the cover of the stove, half of which turns on a centre, and may be 
left more or less open, and by which, also, the fuel it introduced, i. is the 
valve by which air is admitted to the stove, when the obtside case is in use. 
Now, it will be observed, when the outside/ case is on, no air can come at the 
fire but what is admitted through the valve (i), and tHe rate of combustion will 
be accordingly; also, by partially opesing the top (j) of the fireplace, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of (the air admitted’into the case will descend through the 
flue, without coming in contact withsthe burning fuel. The heat -thus com¬ 
municated to the outside, case "may lie very moderate, while a sufficiently high 
‘temperature may be maintained hi the inside stove, and also in the chimney, 
to insure an ascending current that will completely carry away all the noxious 
products of the combustion. It wiJlJie dearly seen, that the principle ot this 
stove consists in enclosing the body of the ffreplace with an air-tight case 
much larger than the fireplace itself removable at pleasure, and not in con¬ 
tactor connected with*it: soedt will be of no consequence in what/ornt the 
inside stove is made, but it may, by modifying it# form, Ite rendered subservient 
to many domestic and useful purposes. — William Kirkwood. 'Fdinburg/i, Julu, 
1830. c e *' (, „ t . 

"White's Patent Stoves .—A printed notice respecting these stovef'ugs been 
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kindly sent us by Mr. M'Nab of the Experimental Garden* Inverleith. Mr. 
White is an ironmonger in Haddington, and uses these stoves for heating 
public buildings, dwelnng-Jiouses, and plant structures? When Mr. M'Nab 
called on him, he found one of his stoves in a pit, and another in a vinery; 
and the general impression on Mr. M'Nab’s mind is, that _ the stove is adj 
mirahly adapted for horticultural purposes, where coke or cinders can be pro¬ 
cured as fuel ; for, like Kirkwood’s stove, and Arnott’s, it will not succeed 
with any kind of fuel that will run or cake. We have written to Mr. White 
,for a sketch of his stove, and the prices of different sizes ; and in the mean 
tiffie we conclude with the following quotation from Air. M'Nab’s paper. 

• “ Of late years I have visited most of the stoves and green-houses of emi¬ 
nence in this country, where I had an opporfanity of witnessing all the varieties 
of heating by steam, hot water, and flues; and in all. tne waste of fuel is 
considerable, notwithstanding that every new method tries th vie with the 
preceding in saving of fuel. In all, the expense of apparatus is great; and 
the apparatus is often so complicated, that its management* must only be in¬ 
trusted to very careful individuals; whereas, Mr. White’s apparatus is not 
expensive, and the management can be wholly Intrusted to female servants or 
boys, as there is no possibility of its going wrong, or of the fire going out 
before all the coke is consumed, TJhe consumption of coke entirely depends 
on the quantity of air allowed to enter. Large stoves will be found very ad¬ 
vantageous to those houses intended fortfhc growth of tropical orchideous 
plants; and the smaller stoves, from their simplicity andr«heapness of fuel, 
and trifling cost of erection, will be found highly desirable to those individuals 
wishing sm*ll green-houses for their own amusement.” — J. M‘Nab. Edin¬ 
burgh, Sept. 10. 1839. 

A Carriage Talking-Tube, as a substitute fX-ihe common checkstring, is a 
very great improvement, especially for invalids. ^ * It may be described as 
merely a tubular string, which, by applying the lips at one end, may be spoken 
through to the coachman, who holds the other end in his hand. It is made 
chiefly of India rubber, was invented in Paris, and is manufactured in London 
by. Carson and Fink, in Bond Street. 

Degradation, as an Element of Punishment. — There appears to me to be 
an essential, almost obvious, yet much overlooked error, in annexing unneces¬ 
sary degradation to punishment, which cannot be too strongly pointed out and 
deprecated. It is vice that degrades; and though punishment, as presup¬ 
posing past vice and present subjection, is, by tHb prejudices rather than the 
reason-of mankind, considered degrading also ; yet, being of the nature of an 
atonement, it ought not, abstractly, to wear this aspect (any more than the 
payment o(ji just debt, or cfthe* compensation for wrong inflicted) ; and in the 
case of our children, and others jp whom we are really interested, it does not 
wear it; the natqfal impulse and principle of kind and judicious parents being 
not to aggravate the* infliction of punishment by disdain, blit, on the con¬ 
trary, to prove, fcy concluding care and kindness, that it is awaided on prin¬ 
ciple, and oft in passion. by Capt. Maaonochie.) Thanks to thg 

enlightened and benevolent individual.who gave utterance to this sentiment, the 
pere hearing of which^does the heart good. Would thi£ it dere universally 
believed and acted on, not only in the case of governments and their subjects, 
but in that of masters and servants or apprentices. — fCond. 


Art. II. Foreign Notices . 

• RUSSIA. 

CttbXSTfDT, Qetober, 1839. — How often do kmuse, recollecting yourbeab- 
tiful gardens in £nglaiftl, which hardly acknowledge the chilling blasts of 
waiter; Utilise evergreens cheat one into the idea of eternal spring 1 How 
different here !• My trees haveJost almost q|l their leaves f all my handiest 
veg&&ibigs*are crowdecRnto the rack of my greqn-houses ; mj> broccoli pqpkea 
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together to be roofed with mats against the snow, and all around me wear¬ 
ing the appearance of desolation. In two or three weeks the ground will put 
on its white livery, and we shall not behold the face of the earth till the 
middle of Agril. Thus gardening is much more difficult with us than in 
vour far happier climate; for every thing tender here, if not housed, is 
destroyed during the winter, and, when the sun resumes its vigour all 
bursts upon us like thought. 

I have been much'struck by a letter published in the Russian papers, by a 
retired officer residing o^ his estates/ stating that a peasant in his neighbour- • 
hood cured the hydrophobia, but, as always is the case, kept his secret. On 
getting some of his powders, he found seeds among them width had not been 
pounded. He sowgd them, and ifroduced the .Lotus ornithopodioides, which, 
and similar plants gathered in the fields, he dried, when the seeds ripened, 
in a cool oven, and ttyen pounded all but the root to powder. - He adminis¬ 
tered a soup-spoonful to man and to the smaller animals, and two to the 
larger ones. He'has cured several of thejatter, and one man; and begs the* 
medical people throughout the empire to give the thing a trial, and let him 
know the result. It if inconceivable how many excellent remedies the 
peasantry in this country possess, if they weac only known. I have two 
instances among my own relations. A very clever medical man had exhausted 
every remedy to cure an inveterate ague without success; whereas, a peasant . 
removed the conmlaint immediately. The other was a i (fan-servant, whose 
arm, on account W a number of sores, the medical men had condemned to 
be amputated. As he would not consent, a woman took him in hand, and 
effected a cure, and his arm is as healthy as mine. • 

I have not time to go through the remedies against the black insect on 
cherry trees [? the slimy gpulif’S^nthredo cerasi]; but, finding my gardener had 
neglected them, I got angry, and reflecting that they had moist glutinous jackets, 

I took handfuls of the dry mould about the trees, dusted them heartily, and 
they all disappeared. This is an easy way of clearing cherry trees. — B. C. 

INDIA. 

The Improvement of the Agriculture and Horticulture of India is now as¬ 
siduously attended to by the Easf, India Company, who are inviting botanists 
and cultivators to send seeds of every description of useful plant to the Com¬ 
pany’s house in London ; and who, on their part, are distributing an immense 
rrtimber of w:eds of all kinds from different parts of the extensive territory 
under their t government. The superintendence of this department n dele¬ 
gated to Professor Hoyle ; than whom there-is not a more liberal-minded, in¬ 
telligent, and active individual connected withothe Society’s affaire. — Cond. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Castlereagk Street, Sydney, May 4. 18j’.9. — I rode Sown to Mr. M'Leay’s 
villa, at Elizabeth Bay (see Vol. XIII. p. 587.), sorgs four o* five months ago, 
"hflil was really never more enchanted with any sppt in my life ; certainly I do 
not remember any place, either in 04681 Britain or Ireland, with which I was 
so much taken at first sight. After passing along a $ill road, in a rough tu*' 
finished state, a turning brings you' near the house -, and you look down on 
the gardens'that dechine towards the bay, glimpses of which you catch 
through the trees; the gardensneing relieved by two or three masses of stone¬ 
work, one a beautiful bridge, and me others, I conclude, the walls of, tanks. 
You then come upon the house, »sqilhre building with a dome. The nost 
strikingepart of the effect here is a lawn extemiing before the house, without a 
shrulg or flower, aud germinating in a dwarf atone wall, slightly curved, find 
wfth scroll ends, fropi which? there are steps leading into thp gardens below. 
From this lawn you get an extensive view of the harbour, the view fneffig con- 
fidfed on each side by thp foliage of the trees; and, below, a thousand hues 
fi( tflees and shfubs seem to tympt you to grander in|p a gaftlenmf delicious 
shade and ciolitess. The bopse was in an unfinisheastate ; t and all .behind it 
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and on the rides still in the rough. The only perfect parts appeared to be the 
lawn and garden; indeed, the garden was in a very forwyd state eleven years 
ago. It occurred to me, that it was the introduction of fhe stonework that 
made this place so striking; aided, perhaps, by the great descent from the 
house to the water. • . 

Yarn are anxious to be informed of the difference between a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney and one at Camberwell or Peckham; particularly as 
to the laying out of ti e gardens, and the kinds of shrub/and Sowers. There 
ris not, to the best of my recollection, aify great diffidence. The laying out is 
similar; the difference in the flowers, &c., consists in the presence of large 
luxuriant masses of geraniums [pelargoniums] and roses; and the shrubs are 
mostly such as have been allowed to remaiff in the ground since it was in a 
wild state, mostly casuarinas and banksias. Occasionally thg young gums 
(Eucalypti) are left, and make a pleasant variety in the. tree way. There is 
not much of the cottage style introduced for our villas they are mostly 
•square houses of two stories. This, I believe, is the most economical form of 
construction, and consequently adopted by our great folks. , 

The droughts to which we are so •continually silbjeat render abortive all 
attempts at maintaining a garden in the English style; and point out to me, 
that stonework, and terraces, and ‘large shady trees, the characteristics of 
HindoBtanei? gardens, are more suited to our climate than English lawns and 
flower-beds. Yoif seem to be labouring Winder an impression that we are 
much warmer here than is the fact. Doubtless, when the cOlony commenced, 
and before there were any clearings to admit the winds, it was very hot: but 
the climate has now changed; considerable refrigeration has resulted from the 
clearings, and now wc have fires for six months in the year. 1 have a fire¬ 
place for coals in every room of the house I flBfc&i$side in in Sydney. The 
increased refrigeration does not appear to have any effect upon the droughts, 
which are occasioned by our position, and by the absence of any high moun¬ 
tains. Further to the north, where you would expect more heat and less 
moisture, they have more rain, and intense frosts on the high lands. In my 
opinion, neither the Port Philip country nor Australia Felix will by and by 
be thought half so much of as our northern districts. There is more rain, 
more elevation, more variety, in a geological*point of view, not only in compo¬ 
sition bufcin construction, and all the productions of the tropics may be grown 
in the neighbourhood of wheat and barley ; whilst the elevation of the interior 
affords ample grazing tracts for stgeep, which are a not so subject «to disease ds 
they su in the%outh, in consequence of the excessive droughts aj?d cold, and 
occasionally excessive rains. To the north, q river has>becn latterly explored 
at Shoal Bay. This proves to be the largest river, or, rather, salt-water inlet, 
in the whole colony ; being a mife wide for eightv miles up, and deep water, 
with a magnificent cgiftitry. Wat expect that all the wool from Liverpool 
Plains and that country will now be ^hipped from this river.— •John Thompton. 

* ArtTIII. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

A Subscription Botanic Garden at ifath may now.be considered as fairly 
established; "our correspondent Mr. W. H. Baxter, the sou of Mr. Baxter of 
the Oxford botanic Garden, author of tlyit excellent work British Flowering 
Plantst being appointed curator. — Corgi. 

1 Btry St. Fdmunds Botanical Library. — A library being indispensable to a 
botanic garden professing to c3ltivate the mort: -.are and beamiful plants of 
recent introduction, and the present mode of. publishing»periodicals beiit^ tflo 
expensive Ind veluminoiyi for isdividuals, it is proposed to devote a room in 
thg garden (accessible to subscribers only, at 5s. per annum, payable to tjie 
curator) for the reception of works already in oosssssion of the superintend- 
ant; and tyeenable himflghould aasufficient number of subscribers, be obtained; 
to fifmish additional means of practical information, by introducing al> the 
standard publication^. — H. T. Nov. 4. 1839. 



44 Domestic Notices: — England. 


The Chester Nursery, containing upwards of 70 acres, was purchased by 
Messrs. F. and J. Dickson, in 1836; and a correspondent informs us that it 
is now laid out and arranged in a manner superior to most nurseries in this 
kingdom. Along the main walks, there are specimen trees and shrubs of all 
the finer kinds; and so favourable are the soil and situation, and so mild the 
"climate, that the plants scarcely suffered anything from the winter of 1837-8. 
The number of species and varieties of Conifers in this nursery exceeds a 
hundred, of every one of which there is a specimen planted out. — T. B. 
Manchester, Dec. 1839. . _ 

Mr. Nichols of Blundestone, as a Landscape-Gardener. — This gentleman, 
the author of Village Memoirs, displayed great taste in layittg out grounds. 
His own residency, Blundestone^ near Lowestoft, is mentioned by Gray and 
others as a remarkably beautiful place, and it was entirely his own creation. 
Though a clergyman,.as well as a man of property, he not only found time to 
improve his own estate, but, as Mr. Fcnn informs us, he “ planned the grounds 
of a great numbeV of gentlemen in his neighbourhood: as Sir Thos. Gooch, 
Benacre Hall; Sir Edmund Bacon, Bavcninghani Hall; Sir Thos. Beauchamp, 
Proctor, Langley Hail; and many others.” — 7*. Fcnn. Beccles, Oct. 29. 
1839. o 

PrisonGardening. —In the New Prison, Clerkenwell, one prisoner is employed 
as a gardener. He cultivates the prison garden, the produce of which is princi¬ 
pally for the use .pf the governor* it also furnishes celery* leeks, and parsley 
for the prisoners'' soup. Other prisoners are occasionally employed to assist 
the gardener, and for the sake of their health. (Fourth Report of the Inspec¬ 
tors of the Prisons of the Metropolis, as quoted in the Morn. C'hron. Oct. 30.) 

English Elms. — We are anxious to draw the attention of nurserymen, and 
country gentlemen who are^fftniters, to the different varieties of English elm 
grown in the Canterbury Nursery. These varieties have been described in Vol. 
XIII, p. 28., and also in our Arboretum, vol. iii. p. 1373 .; but the elm is such 
an influential tree in the scenery of every country in which, as in England, it is 
generally planted, and it is so peculiarly an English tree, that it will bear being 
brought more than once or twice before our readers. Having to order a col¬ 
lection of these elms from Mr. Masters, for the Derby Arboretum, we requested 
him to send us specimens of this year’s shoots of average length of his different 
species and varieties, and the following are the measurements : t 


Summer shoot 
of 1839. 

U'luvs. 

ft. 

in. 

canipestris Arb. Brit. p. 1375 

I 

6 

61ba, p. 1375 
acutiiolia, p. 1375 

10 

4 

6 

stricta, p. 1375 

3 

6 

virens, p. 14175 

4 

6 

viminali4; p. 1375 - 

3 

0 

suBerosa vulgaris, p. 1395 

5 

0 

fdliis variqgatis, p. 1395 - 

1 

% 

Alba, p. 1395 - t - 

2 

0 

montana, p. 1398 - 

3 

* 9 


Summer shoot 
of 1839. 

montkna * \ft. in. 

rugosa, p. 1398 - - *3 6 

mfijor, p. 1398 - « - 4 10 

| minor, p. 1398 - - 3 0 

p£ndula, p.,1398 - - 2 0 

#* fastigiata, p. 1399 - - 4 0 

crlspa^p. 1399 • - - 1 6 

glabra vdgeta (tjie Hunt ig- . 

don elm), p. 1404 - 7 Q 

major, p41404 - - 4 C 

pdndula, p. 1405 - - 5 0 


Hie comparative growth of ftaese elms will be displayed in the Derby Ar¬ 
boretum, and, we trust, be the n&ans of the more general introduction in 
plantations of the more rapid-growing kinds.— Cond. « * , 

A'ccrfLobc/u. —This species, though one o£ the most beautiful of the acers, 
with « leaf having the fine mining surface of A. platanoides, and the textuae of 
A>obtusktum, with a Itriped frark like that of A. striktum, is^almoat unknown 
in the nurseries. It' may be interesting to bultivatfers to, tie reminded that 
thwe is a large tree of it in the collection at Croome, near Wdhcelter, f(t>m 
which grafts, ww should Isuppc^e, might be obtaine<D and ia some years it 
ripens seeds*— K r . Clarke. Croome Park, Oct. 12. 182®. 



Domestic Notices : 


England. 


A'cer crtticum .—If any doubt exists in the mind of any person, that this 
species is the same as A. heterophHlum, they may satisfy,it at this moment at 
• Syon, and also at Croome, At the former place, the large tree, perhaps the 
largest and the best grown in the world, has all the leaves on its,branches lobed, 
ana those on the suckfers rising from the collar of the tree all oblong lanceolate^ 
At Croome the tree has been clipped, and on the upper part of it the leaves 
are lobed, while, on all the places most cut with the shears, they are oblong, 
twice or thrice the length of the lobed leaves, and without the least appear* 
hnge of lobes. — W. Clarke. Croome Park, Oct. 12. 1839. 
t Trees and Shrubs in Croome Park which suffered by the winter of 1837-8. 
—Ptelea trifolilta, JVfcspilus canariensis [?], Shepherdi'a canadensis, .Elae&gnus 
argentea, Afdrus papyrifera, several rhododendrons, azaleas, and andromedas. 
Arbutus dndracnne much hurt. Zigfistrum chinfinse; J5 ft. high, killed. 
Eriobdtrya japdnica, against a wall in a warm situation, lulled. Many common 
and Portugal laurels and laurustinuscs killed to the ground, and many alive 
knd doing well. All the large cypresses that you so much admired are alive, 
and looking well. — Id. * . . . , 

Heracleum asperrimum. —About twh years*ago I recewed from Mr. William 
Christy three seeds of 7/eradl kum asperrimum, which I immediately sowed, 
and have now a most gigantic plant Si it growing iff my nursery grounds. Its 
height is 10 ft. ; tl^ flower stem, which supports several lateral shoots, is 16 in. 
in circumference, producing 36 umbels of*beautiful white flowers, which are 
now beginning to set their seed. The circumference of the plant at the ex¬ 
tremity of its leaves is 60 ft. The whole together forms a magnificent coup 
d’eeil, and iS strikingly grand. If you think this worth publishing in your 
valuable Magazine, it is at your service, or if you should wish any of the seeds, 

I shall be most happy to send you a quantity''a*»soon as they are ripe.— 
Bernard Saunders. Sept. 1839. 

• We have had H. asperrimum 12 ft. high, and it has grown 14 ft. high in a 
moist situation at Bromley Hill.— Cond. 

Jfcw Annuals raised in the Clapton Nursery. — iJupatorhim odoratissimum 
Graham, raised from seeds received from Mr. Morrison, Real del Monte in 
Mexico, along with seeds of Salvia p&tens, Pentstemon gentianoides coccfnea, 
and many other good-looking plants, which have not yet flowered. A new 
Trachymtne [Didiscus], and a new and curious Lobelia, both raised from seeds 
sent direct to us from the Swan River by Mr. Dijimmond. The Trachymene 
is a vey beautiful plant, only differing from T. caerulea in its colour, which is 
pink ; /Ind if sown early in the spring on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in 
May, it will make a fine addition to our border annutds. — H. L. Clapton 
Nursery, Nth. 23. 1839. * 

Rhodanthe ManslesW - A spee.' nen was presented to us by Captain Mangles, 
about 18 in. high my i 4 in. broad,'with above a 1000 flowers expanded, and 
twice as many in the bud. The piint was brought to this extraordinary size 
by Mr. Goode, fttreman A Mr. Henderson, of the Pine-apple Nursery, Ejjg^ 
ware Road.* The soeds weft sown Aprils, in peat, vftth a little loam, in pots. 
In May, the plants were transplanted, while in the seed-leaf„and they were 
subsequently shifted si# different times ti[f about the middle of August: they 
were in No. 16 pots (6 in, across), and in the degree of perfection mentioned. 
l$e Rh(*lanthe Mangiest* has a great tendency to grow upwards without ex¬ 
tending in breadth, but this is counteracted^ frequent transplanting,so as never 
to alpiv the roqfs completely to fill thf pot (See Ladies’ Flow. Gard., p. 199.) 

Moses in November. —A correspondent informs us that one of the best shows 
of /oses which he has ever seed in autumn was^is year growing id*Messrs. 
Lane’s Nursery, at Great Berkhampstead, where they continued proffbejpg 
their flop's contemporaneously with dahlias, tiff they were destroyed by frost 
t We ourftlfts Back negrly 50 varieties of roses from the above nursery, ex¬ 
hibited at the £(prticultural Society’s rooms in Regent Street on November'S.; 
many of Mm were la^e and sHowy, the corours chiefly red and scarlet, ox 
red and purple, wd^ome of them were very fragrant. — Cona. * • 



Notice of Mr. Smith of MonkwooJ. 

The Bokhara Clover. —Mr. Gorrie, jun., took a specimen to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society’s show, at Inverness, from plants grown by his father, 
raised from the seeds we sent him. The specimen, Mr. Gorrie, sen., informs 
us, was about 5| ft. high, with numerous branches of from 18 in. to 2 ft. in 
f length; the plant having grown unsurrounded by others'. It was just coming 
into flower about the 20th of September. It had numerous thick, strong, Mute, 
stringy roots, apparently perennial; leaves longer and narrower, and of a lighter 
pea-green colour than those of ilielilotus officinalis. Pods racemose, orbi¬ 
cular, small, 2-seeded. {Style persistent; flowers small, white. Stipules l^n-* 
ceolate. From the plant flowering the first year, Mr. Gorrie thinks it cannpt 
be the M. arborea. It possesses, he says, an estimable property not common to 
other melilots ; vi?,, that cattle eat it freely. Should it turn out a perennial, 
or even a biennial, Mr. Gorrie thinks it may prove useful in alternate hus¬ 
bandry. A patch ofj plants were eaten readily by cows in the beginning of 
August, and the second cutting on September 23. was 2 ft. high. — Cond. 

The Caper is so rare in England, that I cannot help taking notice of it in a 
particular manner, having mysplf bronght it to perfection in England without 
the trouble of hot-beds at green.housed and I believe 1 was the first that has 
made the caper familiar to our climate. It is flow about four years since my 
friend Mr. Balle, of Camden House, rebcived some caper seeds from Italy, 
which l then sowed in the scaffold holes of his garden walls, to imitate, as 
near as possible, tfye method of thiir growth about Touloif, and at the same 
time put several of the seeds into a hot-bed; the consequence was, that those 
which were sown in the wall rubbish shot near 6 in. the same summer, and 
the few that came up in the hot-bed were scarce 3 in. high the first year, 
although they were housed with the tenderest exotic plants, and those in 
the walls stood the winter.ivranout shelter. The second year those plants in 
the walls made shoots of a foot in length, while those in the pots hardly 
added 2 in. to their height. The third year, in April, I cut the shoots of the 
foregoing summer from the plants that were abroad, leaving only a bud or' two 
of each near the original stem, which, the same summer, made shoots nearly 
3 ft. long, to the number of about forty upon each plant, and put out buds for 
blossoms ; but the plants in the pots did not advance above 2 in. In short, 
the last year, one single plant in tke wall had not less than a quart of blossom 
buds upon it fit to pickle, and the plant perfected some of its fruit.. Thus, if 
the plant be headed down Jn the spring like a willow, it will every summer 
make a beautiful bush, and aflbrd as good cqpcrs as grow in Italy. (Bradley'* 
Works of Nature, 1721, p. 36.) * 


A rt. IV. Mr. Smith of AJb n/cwood H Ayrshire. 

Mr. Smith i& one of the most enthugjastic practical botanists that Scot¬ 
land can boaat of; and, being now 80 years of ag^ has thipugh unavoidable 
'elKumstances been reduced to a state which glaims the sympathy of all 
his friends. Whoever is personally acquainted with tfle man, will not re¬ 
quire another $ordfaid in his behalf. To those wh(^are not, we submit the 
following brief notice, drawn up frdm a private letter of his friend and neigh¬ 
bour, Mr. Skinner, and from’ personal knowledge. Mr. Smith is a native of 
Ayrshire, in which country, after going through the regular routine of an 
apprentice and journeyman gardener, he went to England In pursuit of 
professional improvement, and woeked'at Stow, Syon House) and in sCjeral 
metropolitan nurseries. He, was some year%superintendent of the London 
Botanic Gardens, und^er thfcelebrated Mr. Curtis, founder and author of Hhe 
Bttanical Magazine qpd Flora. Londinensis, frqp whose kindness, when he re¬ 
turned to Ayr in 1784 to commence business as amursesyman. m^rtceived 
70B species of hardy plaqts, which formed the foundation of the first pulAic 

f oflettion of anfr note made io Scotland. Jin 1786, AIessrs.*Di(^son of the 
<eit|} Walk HuAeries, Edinburgh, purchased 400 species from him; jpid many 



Retrospective Criticism. 

other British collections are indebted to him for plants which he received 
from London, or obtained from other sources. A more enthusiastic and dis¬ 
interested botanist never existed. The sight of a new plant had the power of 
enchantment over him, and so completely engrossed every feeling of his heart, 
that pecuniary matters never entered his thoughts. He was unwearied in his # 
instruction and assistance to young gardeners ; and, in order to induce the 
youth of his native country to cultivate the study of botany, he offered in 1828, 
by advertisement in the Ayr Newspapers, to supply any* parochial school in 
•Ayrshire with a collection of plants scientifically au-anged, to illustrate the 
Lyincean System of Botany, free of expense. This offer, he often regrets, was 
not accepted or%«cknowledged, even in a single instance. With all this, the 
retired habits and extreme modesty and amiability of his character, joined 
with great cheerfulness, and a degree of enthusiasm that nothing can surpass, 
endeared him to all with whom he was personally acquaiyte*d. Wc shall never 
ferget the reception which he gave us at Ayr, and at Monkwood, in 1831. 
9dr. Smith's offer to supply collections of plants to parochial schools, at a time 
when the idea of having school gardens was quitp new in this country, is alone 
sufficient to hand down his name to*posterity, not* only as an enlightened, 
liberal, and most benevolent man, but as one in advance of the age in which 
he lived. That such a man should Aiffer in the decline of life, and at the age 
of 80 years, tor want of encouragement, is a most lamentable circumstance, 
though by no menifs uncommon. Happilythere are men who can sympathise 
with his condition, and we hope to see a practical proof t>f this, in such a 
liberal subscription as will put Mr. Smith and his family, for his future days, 
beyond the *each of want. The names of subscribers will be received by 
Mr. Skinner, Ayr; and we know the liberality and kindness of nurserymen 
sufficiently well, to foresee that they will not on.subscribe, but promote the 
scheme of the committee by every means in their power. Let it be recollected 
that, in conformity with the advertisement, every subscriber will receive a 
collection of plants, according to the sum he may subscribe.— Cond. 


Art.V. Retrospective Criticism. 

Mb. Havers's Roses. — In noticing (p. 10.) that the collection of trees and 
shrubs for the Derby Arboretum was supplied By Messrs. WhitJey and Os¬ 
born o^Fulhadi and Mr. Masters of Canterbury, we inadvertently omitted to 
state that we ordered a miscellaneous collection of rosgs from Mr. Rivers of 
Sawbridgewerth, amounting to *100 kinds. These roses form no part of the 
scientific collection, the genus in that collection being entirely supplied 
from the Fulham Kurfel-y, but are merely for the purpose of adding to the va¬ 
riety of a miscellaneous border of tk.es and shrubs, which forms the boundary 
to the 'Arboretum* and wligdi is intended to shut out the surrounding buildings. 
We think this notice due to,Mr. Rivers; because, though we shall oppose itIB* 
^Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs bj*every means in our power, we shall, 
S 3 heretofore, rccommeed his Catalogue of Roses as the best tlfat we know of 
among the rose catalogues of English nurdferymen. — Cond. 

StoringgCarrots for Winter Use. — In Vol. ^V. p. 6(fe., Mr. A. Forsyth re¬ 
commends tlypt carrots should be stowed away for winter use with about an 
inch 06 top to each; I beg to say that I*have practised the reverse of this 
•mod#for a nunfber of years with complete success. Instead of leaving 1 in. 
of top to each carrot, I have th» whole crown cqt off, or, as the men^erm it, 
cut in. to the quick. This prevents the carrots from vqgetating in the 'taring, 
and thus Reserves the saccharine matter, as wefl as thg pure flavour of tne 
cajrot.’tiUrT^ne, or longer; properties that render carrots, when preserved in 
this manner, far superior to carrots that are either £own in hot-beds durillg 
the spring,,* tlfose tha^have stood out during the winter ; ffeither of VMiich. 
kmdif dosl ever gjrow, except in case of a short supply of the gthfiTs. 



4 & Queries and Answers,—‘Obituary. 

I have recommended the same plan to be adopted in stowing Swedish tur¬ 
nips that are intended for spring consumption; and this plan is very -much 
approved of in this neighbourhood; as, when they are brought out of the 
store in March and April, they will be found to possess all. the feeding quali¬ 
ties that they did when stowed away. The only, but very important, thing to 
"be guarded against is, not to allow them to be put too thick together £ as in 
that case they would heat and spoil. 

The north side of barns or other buildings is the best situation; as, if even 
the heaps are exposed t<f a few sunny days in spring, their sloping sides wcyild? 
absorb sufficient heat to cause the .interior mass to commence heating, particu¬ 
larly where the soil is of a dark colour. — John Pearson, Kinlel, Nov. 5. 
1839. ° 

Mr. Gorrie’s Horse-hoe. — In our notice of the Highland Society’s trans¬ 
actions at Inverness, as copied from a newspaper (Vol. XV. p. 531.), Mr. 
Gorrie is said to have received a medal for having invented a new horse-shoe; 
but that gentleman informs us, that it was not a horse-shoe, but the model 
of a hbrse-hoe, for which he received the medal. — A. G. Sept. 24. 1839. 


Art. VI. Queries and Answers. 

STON House Gardens. — From your having, in the Arboretum Britannicum, 
given figures and descriptions of so many trees growing at Syon, you must 
necessarily be well acquainted with the gardens and grounds of that celebrated 
place; and, as these are not shown to the public, I, in common with a number 
of your readers, should fegL -ready obliged if you would publish some account 
of them in your Magazine. By some who have seen thejn, they arc described- 
as a model of good taste and high keeping; and by others, the trees are said 
to he crowded, together, and the more rare kinds greatly injured by the com¬ 
moner sorts. The rockwork, also, is much talked of; but above all the mag¬ 
nificent conservatories. We should all much like, and probably we should 
be greatly instructed by, your -opinions on these matters; for though we 
.cannot see Syon, there is no reason that 1 know .of, why we should not hear 
of it, and profit from what we hear whether i| be good or bad .—James Allen. 
London, Dec. 6. 1839. * 

* Roughcasts Swedish Turnip. — Mr. Roughead, seedsman, Haddington, in¬ 
forms us, tfyg-t he has paid great attention to the selection Si his variety of 
Swedish turnip, for the last ten years, and .been always successful m pre- 
. serving the variety pure, till lately; when a ninth part of the plants showed 
the appearance of rape in their foliage ; the/bulb not swelling as in that variety. 
He wishes to be informed of the probaby* cause of°tj}e degeneracy, seeing 
that he bestowed the usual care in selecting the roots for the seed, and in 
planting there at what he found, from experience, &o be a sufficient distance 
‘ft bra ail other plants of Che Rr&ssiea tribe. — JD* ft. Haddington, September 
11.1839. 


ArTj VII. Obituary 

Allan Cunningham, the colonial botanist jat Sydney, died there on the 
27th of June. His death was in consequence of a series of col/js caught"d$ring 
the rainy season, in his last unfortunate travels in New Sjjealand. A biographi¬ 
cal Rgiffce of Mr. CunninghWfn will be found m the Athenamm pf Dec. 14.,«nd 
a cohort notice in thu Literary Gazette of the same date; but a^nuch more 
complete biography will shortly be prepared,* which Ut wiH.bd our melancholy 
d*ify to lay before our readers.— Cond. ' 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Art. I. Descriptive Notices* of select Suburban Residences , with 
, Remarks on each ; intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
of Landscape-Gardening. By the CoNDyCTOR. 

• • • 

No. 14. Fortis Gr»en, Mi-swell Hill, the Villa of 
W. A. NeSfield, Esa. • 

*“ A feappy rural seat, of various view.” — Milton. 

Mr. Nesfield has long been well known as *a landscape- 
painter of # eminence, and as connected with the Society of 
painters in Water-Colours. He has lately directed his attention 
to landscape-gardening, and that with va much success, that 
his opinion is now sought for by gentlemen of taste in every 
part of the country. His own villa at Finchley is in a singu¬ 
larly rural peaceful situation, rarely to be met with so near 
London: it is laid out with appropriate taste, and the grass 
field, forming part of it, is managed in such a manner as actually 
to be a source of profit. We were *so much gratified with the 
appearance of this villa, arid with Mr. Nesfield’s sheep-farming, 
that we prevailed upon him Jo favour us with a plan and some* 
sketchy of the former, and with an account of his mode of 
managtng the latter, which ^he has very kindly done, and we now 
lay these before our readers., [This article was prepared, and 
set up in type,*foj *iur SubMan Gardener, in the summer of 
1838, but the engravings were' not ready in time to tidpiit of its 
publication in that wo A.] * # 

vy Fig. 13. in p. 56.*is a v&w of the entrance-front of this villa, the 
^kound occupied by yhich consists of two portions* represented in 
Jigs. 8. and 9. The narrow portion, next the pyblic road, shown 
in fig. 8.# contains the approach, the hJuse, the kitchen-garden, 
and the flower-garden; and the widet portion (fig. 9.) shows the 
paddaKK, or sheep pasture. The whole lies on a gentle de¬ 
clivity, facing the south; tht farther extremity of the field Rejpg 
proliably SO ft. below the level of the roqfl, at the entrance-gate* 
at 1, 8. ’ , * 

H»7%-o.,the ground plan of the narrow pvt of Mr. Nesfiel^V 
grounds, si* ttfe follqping details, furnished by Mr.Nesfield:—• 
184(1. Fib. e 






























Fortis Green. 
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1, Entrance by a close 
gate, 6 ft. 6 in. high. 

2, Avenue of syca¬ 
mores, bounded on 
each side by a layrel 
hedge cut nearly per¬ 
pendicular, like a 
clipped hedge, and 
allowed to be high 
enough to screen the 
kitchen-gar dep, &c. 
There are other laurel 
hedges in the kitchen- 
garden marked l. 

3, Boundary, consisting 
of a quick fence and 
ditch. 

4, Entrance front of 
the house. 

5, Lawn, which de¬ 
scends nery rapidly 
to the flat aurface 
upon which is placed 
the house. In con¬ 
sequence of the 
frontage being so long 
and narrow, it was 



impossible to place "[ 
the house upon the 
level (i. e. where the 
lawn is separated 
from the kitchen-gar¬ 
den), because the 
south view, which is t 
extremely desirable, 
would have been con- . 

tracted to nearly half • 

the width •which is ‘ 
now seen; and, as 

the* kitchen-garden ai, 5 

and other requisites 
would have destroyed 
the character of (Sic ' 

view from the south, ,. » 

which now in itself ,, A , r.... rir ju- . n.-miL,* * 

assumes The appear- * ” 

ance of a park-like ^jeld, there was no alternative, but*hat*of adopting the 
different sites indicated on the plan, for the lower flower-garden, kitchen- 
garden, &c.; particularly as there is no view northwards. The objection, 
•therefore, of descending to the carriage-sweep in front of the house, is 
accounted«for. • 


, 6 , Qug ground, containing a variety of •ornamental trees and shrubs, the 
margins are devoted to low fjpwering shrubs, &c. • 

7, .Flower-garden, upon two levels. •» 

8 , Walk connecting the.kitchen-garden with the flower-garden, along a r 8 w 

of liroejtrees.* » ' * 

9f Kitchen-garden, having a holly hedge from the gardener’s entrance (a) *ito 
the yew hedge near the cornet'of the housed) ; the remaining hedges arq 
comAron laurel. ^ 


e 2 
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JO, Melon ground and pond. 

11, Orchard, and potato and mangold wurzel ground, &e. 

12, Belt of spruce add Scotch firs. 

13 , Gardener’s communication with the public road, when manure and other 
materials for the gardens are wanted to be brought in. , 

1.4, Approach to the stable-yard. t 

15, Grass drying-ground, on a lower level than the approach, and screened by 
a dense mass of evergreens, &c. 

h, House-yard. jr, Stabla-yard. , 

16, in Jigs. 8. and 9., Boundary plantation, fenced towards the field with furle 

(kept clipped), concealing from the flower-garden a she^p-hut and little, 
stack-yard (x). e 

17, in fig . 9., Groups of thorns and other trees. 

The frontage df the villa adjoining Mr. Nesfield’s at c in 
Jig. 10. is the same size as his ownand, as both places were built . 
by the same architect (A. Salt in, Esq., Mr. 10 

Nesfield’s brotlier-in-law), and laid out at the 
same time, care was,taken that,where the 
ground was planted thickly in one villa, it 
was planted thinly in the <bther, and vice 
versa ; so that each villa might aid the other 
in producing its general effect, and in sacri¬ 
ficing as little ground as possible in plant¬ 
ing. «•**’ 

The field belonging to Mr. Nesfield em¬ 
braces the frontage of both houses; and the 
land attached to both, being 8$ acres, is sub¬ 
divided as shown in Jig. 10. In this figure, 
a b show the land occupied by Mr. Nesfield, 
and containing in all 4£ acres, a being that 
part which comprises the house, kitchen-gar¬ 
den, &c., and b being the grass field; c is the 
house and» garden of the adjoining occu- ff 
pier; and d his grass field, to which he 
has access by the road e ; f is the public road, and g g 
are the entrance-gates to the two /muses. * r |'hi j arrangement 
(on purcht^ing the land) was made in order that each house 
anight enjoy the effect of space as much‘ as possible, and, by 
dividing the ground with the-wire fence* (A), which is scarcely 
visible from either house, the breadth of effect is not cut up, as'' 
it would have bees, had the division been made longitudinally. 
The boundary hedge (*)*■ winds considerably, and there are 
several very fine trees in it, which, in consequence of the wind- 
ing, group most admirably, as shown in the view. Jig. 11. The 
woocj al h, in Jig. 10., bc’.ongs to the E&rlof Mansfield’s grounds, 
at- Kenwood, and, 1 together with the spire of Highgate.churclh, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the landscape, as show^ia the 
view, above referred to {Jig. 12.). ‘ * 
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Fig. 12. is a ground plan of Mr. Nesfield’s house and flower- 
garden on a larger scale. 

p. Drawingroom. na, Green-house. b. Dining-room. 

c. Passage. d, Staircase. c. Porch. /, Closet, * 

g. Way to cellar, from kitchen and glass closet. h. Kitchen, 
i. Scullery. k. Stairs to servants’ rooms. I, Laundry. 
m. Store-room. »», < Tool-house,*at, the end of which is the stoke-hole to , 
the green-house. o, Passage to the yard. p. Larder. *' 

q. Coal-hole. r. Wash-house. «, Pump. /..Fard. * 

u, Stable. uq, Dung-pit. • v. Walk from the entrance-front to the 

flower-garden. 

w. Walk connfcctinj; the kitchen-garden with the flower-garden. 

x. Gate in the wire fence which separates the flower-garden from the field. 

y. Entrance to thfe field, from a small paddock communicating with the stable- , 
yard. z, Shrubbery, and boundary fence. 

I, Steps from the drawingroom., < 2, Beds for low flowers, on gravel, 

and edged with box. 3, Aloe-tub. , 

4, A mound, raised 18 in., .having its interior slope as steep as it will stand 
(that is, with a base of 2 ft.). Upon the top is a hedge of dwarf China 
roses, jasmines, and sweetbriars«,kept 18 in. high, and tirminating in each 
end in a small circle, out of the centre of which rises a standard rose tree. 
The exterior slope, as indicated by the shading, is long, and gradually dimi¬ 
nishes, like a glacis, till it imperceptibly unites with the commoi) level. 

5, Beds for groups of dahlias on grass, the highest plants being in the middle 
of the beds. 

6, Dug border, in front of a plantation of evergreens and low deciduous flow¬ 
ering trees, for high and low perennials, and annual flowers. 

7, Dug borders for perennials, annuals, &c., and plants out of the green-house. 

8, Dug borders for low flowers, all upon grass. The two conical trees shown 
at the steps, are arbor vitrns. 

9, Dug borders, on grass, for high flowers, &c. Next to the palings are 
various deciduous trees and evergreen shrubs; gnd the palings are covered 
with common laurels, trained like fruit trees. This paling is of common 
Baltic deal, Kyaniscd, but not painted, and' it appears to stand very well. 

10, Mulbeny tree. • 

II, Yew hedge, to separate the flower-garden from the entran:e-front 

12, Sloping bank of tprf, having a rise of 3 ft. on a base of 7 ft. Thfi. slope 
was formed in consequence t>f the house, standing on an inclined*plane. 
The house now has the effect of standing on a horizontal platform. 

13, Steps leading from the lower to the upper flower-gardep. 

14, Wall to the offices, which containing f,o windows ft covered with peach, 

nectarine, ond apricot trees. Flowering creeptys might be substituted ; 
or it might be treated as a conservative wall, and covered with myrtles, 
camellias, oleanders, fuchsias, &c* * 1 

r * » / 
Management of the Grass Field. The totHl quantity of land 
at Fortis Green is*4^ acr^s, of which acre is occupie<J by the 
house, pleasure-ground, kitchen-garden, shrubberies, &c., mVd 
3 acres are exclusively devoted to sheep. " • 

1 h^re are two inodes of stocking^ farm with sheep upoh a* 
sjnail scale. c ' , 

First Method. . Buy ^n September or ^n the.beginning of 
October, three ewes in lamb, per acre, at 25s. eUch, wmcH wi)!, 
on &n average, prodfice ffur lambs an acre, in Febauary (though 
there are‘frequently fiv.e or six). ’These ^mbs wilTVe fat in 
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of the garden, which, with a truss of hay (rowens) to each sheep, 
will provide for the winter, when the ground is covered with 
snow ; and thus the ewes will be kept in good condition, and be 
bettdb prepared to afford milk for the lambing season. Spare, 
Brussels sprouts and Scotch kale are very useful to give to the* 
ewes after lambing, as they are extremely productive of milk, 
# but too much is apt to induce rot, therefore caution is required. 

•The account on this first mode will therefore run thus : — 


•• 

Four lambs, at 27*. each - - 

Wool of three ewes, 4*. each fleece 
Profit upon three ewes, at 5s. each 

Deduct 

Clipping and washing, 6 d. per head • 

Ilay, one truss per head, at 2s. 6d.* -• - 

Salesman’s commission and driving. Id. per head 


£ s. d. 

5*8 0 
0,12 .0 
.0 15 0 

-;- 6 15 0 

0 16 
•0 7 6 
0 1 9 

- 0 10 9 


Clear profit per acre 


Acres 


6 4 3 
3 


.£18 12 9 


Second Method. This is rather more profitable, with less risk 
in lambing, and also with less consumption of winter food. It 
consists in buying in autumn, as above, only two ewes per acre. 
TJie fair way, however, of reckoning upon this plan will be best 
made upon the three acres, because six ewes will, upon the ave¬ 
rage, produce 8 lambs* which are npt divisible by three, without 
a fraction. Then, in M^rch, buy eight tegs (that is the last 
year’s late lambs), at 25s. each, the jvool of which is more 
valuable than that of ewes by 3s. per fleece. The tfigs will sell 
in autumn for 36s. per head. , * 

The account upon this*second method runs thus : — 


Eight lambs, at 21%. each - ... 

Wool of six ewes ? at fy. each - 
Profit ujgon die six ewes, at 5s. - - - , 

Wool of Eight tegs, at 6it per fleece » - 
Profit upon eight t^ss, at 11*. 

• 

Deduct 

Hay ror six ewes, at 2s. 6 d. - - * 

Clipping for 14 ewes and tegs, 6 d. • - 

Salesman’s commission and driving, 7<4 per head 
for 14 


£ 

10 

1 

1 

2 

* 


*. d. 
16 O 

i J) 
10 0 
8 0 
8 . 0 


20 6 0 


0 15 
0 7 


0 8 2 


i*m 


Cl^r prftit upoft three acres - -• j£ 18 15 io 

Of course an inexperienced person Ihou Id employ % respectable 
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salesman in Smithfield, who will always be able to supply, wher 
wanted, at about the above prices, though sometimes ewes an 
bought for 28s. each; and, if not convenient to the owner of th< 
land to sell to his own butcher, the same salesman will sell their 
at 6d. per head commission, which is not deducted in the above 
accounts, because it can seldom happen that a butcher who if 
dealt with the year round will refuse to buy and give credii 
against his account. ' 

The above modes of stocking apply only to good land in the 
neighbourhood of London, particularly if it is dry and has swee 
herbage. * „ 

In the spring, Vhen there is a prospect of a very abundan 
supply of grasS, the three acres may carry nine tegs, if the ewei 
and lambs are in capital condition ; overstocking, however, ever 
with one head, is 1 " hazardous. On a small scale, like that ir 
question, it is very degirable to divide the land by hurdles, st 
that the stock may be changed every ten days; since nothing 
advances sheep more rapidly j tlian a “fresh bite,'*and the grass 
by this means is also less wasted. 

Sometimes six ewes in eight will have twins; and ap instance 
even more prolific than this occurred this season in a paddock 
on Muswell Hill, where four Leicester ewes produced eighi 
lambs, which sold for 27 s. each. 

£ s. d. 

Hence, eight lambs, at 27s. - - - - 10 160 

Wool of four ewes, at 4s. - - - - - 0 16 0 
Profit on four ewes, at 5s. - - - - 10 0 

- 12 12 0 

Deduct * * 

Hay, 2s. 6 d. - - - - - • - 0 10 0 

piipping, &c., 6d. - - - - - 020 

Commission, &c., 7d. - - -j 0 2 4# t 

-0 14 4 


Clear profit from 4 ewes - - - £ \\ \7 8 


Should there be more mangold wurzel or Swedes grown 
than are wSnted, the overplus is always ektremefy saleable to 
cow-keepers, the former from ‘M. to 31. pel^ ton, according to the 
abundance or»sca|city of turnips. e 

Sheep are kept # at Fortis tjreen, in preference to a cowj 
because the 1 family is small, and, the neighbourhood abounding 
in farms, the supply of milk and butter is cheaper than wefe il 
the produce of the three acres, considering the constant attend¬ 
ance, rick, and trouble, mcidental to cow-keeping; whereas sheep 
arg vfcry ornamental, and # give no trouble wefth naming.. 

Fortis Orem, Muswell Hill. 
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Art. II. The Derby Arboretum , and probable Jnfuence of Mr. 

Strutt’s Example; with some Remarks on the Advantages that would 

res^t^from uniting Horticulture with Botany in Public Gardens. 

Mr. Strutt has made a munificent gift to the people of 
.Derby, and there are two reasons for supposing that his libe¬ 
rality will not be thrown away. In the first place, you, Sir, have 
tfle laying oflt of the grounds, which will therefore become a 
model for all similar localities. Secondly, I hear that Mr. Strutt 
has made it an imperative condition that the garden shall be 
open to the public two days in the week, one of* which is Sunday. 
•If this is true, the artisans of Derby will enjoy a*rare opportu¬ 
nity of expanding their minds by the contemplation of nature, 
and of refining and cult^vating\heir ‘taste by frequent observa¬ 
tion of the noblest combinations of artistfcal gardening. That 
such an institution, thus auspiciously commenced, may be ade¬ 
quately supported, must be the arflent wish of every friend to 
popular improvement. For my own part, I confess I would rather 
that a town should never undertake or commence a public garden, 
than carelessly, ignorantly, or indolently, suffer it, when once 
completed, to go to decay. Such, I much fear, will be the 
fate of the noble and, in some respects, unparalleled Botanical 
Garden of Sheffield, upon which, in a late Number, you bestowed 
high and well-deserved commendation. Should that be the case, 
the fault will certainly not be with the working classes, who have 
as yet not been allowed to contribute^ towards its support; for, to 
a mechanic, the payment of a shilling, and exclusion on Sunday, 
the only day on which he has leisure for the contemplation of 
nature, form a violent prohibition against* entering its. precincts. 
At present the funds are very low, so low indeed tliafr I hear it 
is doubtful how much longer they wiH suffice fo keep the garden 
open. Evidently, then, the wealthier and middle classes of Shef¬ 
field are apathetic*;* they know not the value of the jewel which 
has fallen into their # keeping. Such is but too generally the 
case with the inhabitants of our commercial^owns; they toil all- 
^their lives for wealth, which, when accumulated, they know 
not how to enjoy* But why not,allow the working classes an 
opportunity of one day in the week breathing a pure atmosphere, 
while tney contemplate the wild grandeur of the ftallamshire 
hills,.or ghze with wonder on tlJfe products of distant lands? 

’ Why not op&i the garden on a SuTiday at a moderate charge ? 
Alas ! clerical bigotry forffids this simple*obvious, and effective 
meaAs of recruiting/he dwindled fundsfof thw institution. The 
gjorifis of future are* doomed to be a sealed book on the Sabbath, 
while the do 9 rs ofthe alehouse are left opep to invite the listless 
pasger-byf Thus jre men debarred ffom rational Jknjj elevating. 
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employment of their faculties, cut off from the influences which 
woS d humnnis. and civilise them, actually driven into tempta¬ 
tion forced into vicious courses, then lectured on the exceeding 
depravity of their nature, and punished for the common of 
* crimes which, under other circumstances, tliey might have ab¬ 
horred. It is said that many clergymen are shareholders ... the 
garden, and that it is owing te their votes or influence that .t .» 
closed on Sunday. 1 most sincerely hope that the revere V l 
gentlemen will be so severely mulcted by tl.e.r afcn foolish po¬ 
licy, worthy only of the dark ages or of a savage country, that 
in the coiM'se *of time more enlightened notions may penetrate 
their crania through the medium of their pockets. 

I am straying however, though not very widely, from the 
more immediate object of this letter, which was to suggest, with 
all due deference* to your ‘ superior knowledge and experience, 
an addition to the usual contents of a botanical garden. I am 
inclined to think that, if hot-houses, and the fruit department in 
general, formed a part of till plan, the garden would he much 
more efficiently supported than those establishments usually 
are. In a manufacturing town, there is only a smaH minority 
who can be brought to perceive the use of any thing which does 
not either help to put money into their pockets, or to procure 
some palpable pleasure of the senses. That science (except 
the department which invents spinning-jennies) or art should 
be included in the category of the useful, utterly passes thpir 
comprehension, for they have yet to learn that the use of all 
created existences is to for/n, expand, apd elevate the mind of 
man. To such men, botany seems af useless as astrology, and 
a collection of ferns or Orchidaceae as little to be prized as an 
assortment of weeds. But it will be found to be far otherwise 
with fruit? there are few palates so obtuse as to be insensible to 
the charms of the perfumed grape, o» not to prize the melting 
and the juicy peach. Many there are, therefore, who would 
encourage the cultivation of fruit, who would think themselves 
mad were they to give a single shilling towards a ipere botanical 
•garden. I am not«eure whether a compliance with my sugges¬ 
tion might not even double till number of subscribers. 

I think, too, %he plan would be useful fol other reasons. If 
both the fqrcing department and the management of thf walls, 
were, as they ought to be, scientifically attended to, they would 
form at once a school for the young men employ^ on the pre¬ 
mises *, and a model which all gardeners in the neighbourhood 
migbt u advantageously«and with confidence consult. Secondly, 
ab opportunity wbuld ke afforded of studying the varieties of 

** By the way, might not a horticultural school be advantageously appended, 
by. taking, on the payment of^a premium, other young men bysides those 
■absolutely nycesau-y to keep the grounds in order ? 
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each fruit tree, of classifying and ascertaining the qualities of 
those already known, of introducing new varieties; and, lastly, 
of reducing into order the apparently impenetrable chaos of 
synoifrmes, which presents so formidable an obstacle to the suc- 
cessfiH cultivation of this department of horticulture. 

In your Encyclopaedia of Gardening you allude to the imper¬ 
fect knowledge possessed of the varieties of the vine. Now, it 
Appears to me, that, if those places where bfttanical gardens are 
established weyld generally attend to this subject, and commu¬ 
nicate with each other and with tlte Horticultural Society of 
London, much might be done to clear up all speh .difficulties. 
Thirdly, besides increasing our actual knowledge, this plan 
Would greatly facilitate the diffusion of new and saperior varie¬ 
ties. Although the practice of forcing lyis of late years become 
much more general than formerly, and few gardens are now 
without glass, it is to be fSared.that the quality of the fruit has 
by no means kept pace with the quantity. In grapes, espe- 
’ cially, most pedple in limited establishments seem to content 
themselves with Black Hamburg, and one or two of the com¬ 
moner white sorts. One of the principal reasons why rare and 
valuable kinds are not more commonly cultivated is, undoubtedly, 
the difficulty of procuring them genuine from country nurseries. 
Their lists abound, it is true, in names, but their grounds are 
miserably defective in the reality; and certainly nothing can be 
more disheartening to a purchaser, than, after having paid a high 
price for pretended choice sorts, and after having watched them 
for years with anxious care, to find that both his money and 
his pains have been thrown away* upon either common or 
worthless varieties. On a snlall scale, this has happened to me. A 
Cannon Hall^ turns out a Black Hamburg, a Black Lombardy* 
the sanfe; some apricots purchased for Moor Park are Brussels, 
and a llibsjon Pippin is sqme other »nknown*sort. A gentle¬ 
man in this neighbourhood, of great horticultural skill, has tor 
years been makings? collection of choice plums, but he has long 
given up applying to the nurserymen, finding, as life says, that 
they always^ sefld him* something, which, though dignified with 
the appropriate name, pArtakes of <he qualities of the sloe and 
the damson. His plan is, whenever he meets with frflit of which 
he approves, to get grafts, and transfer them t q his garden. In 
thi$ maifher he has succeeded in procuring the Imperatrice, 
from % noble tree at Darnington? which annually produces 
abundant crop?. But, although this method may with advantage 
be followed by those who hifve great horticultural zeal andtkili, 
it is evidently unsuitech for persons who ^ish t» attain the same* 
results«with less troul^e, ana in a shorter time. * If, however, at 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Derby,.and all other bo-* 
tanical gardens, ther« were ^extensive depots of all the most 
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approved varieties of fruit, kept in pots, for the convenience of 
customers, both nurserymen and proprietors of gardens would 
have an opportunity of procuring them at pleasure, and with 
full confidence in their being genuine. Or it might befffound 
more convenient for one garden to confine itself to grapes, l whiJe 
another took peaches, a third hardy wall fruit, &c. As to ex¬ 
pense, I can hardly anticipate any material addition, for the sale 
of fruit and young tVees would’ evidently repay a part, at least, of 
their culture, while it is also possible that the subscriptions 
might be so much increased as to leave a profit. The example 
set to the nurserymen of precision and care in the selection of 
the sorts, would -be an important lesson to them, and of no small 
service to the conduct of their business. It is a common com¬ 
plaint among these gentlemen, I understand, that small encou¬ 
ragement is shown io them, except to a few of the most celebrated 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. If so, it must be their own 
fault. Let them show a good article, and they will be certain 
to find plenty of customer-. When a nurseryman once esta¬ 
blishes a high name, he has always more orders than he can 
execute. But, as the public become enlightened, they grow 
more and more intolerant of Peter Pindar’s razors, made to sell, 
not to shave. In short, the dealer in fruit trees will find it his 
best policy to imitate the industry of the dealer in florist’s flowers, 
and in ornamental plants in general. 

I cannot conclude this long, and 1 fear tedious, letter, without 
adverting to the subject of agricultural seeds. To obtain in 
their highest perfection every plant used in agriculture is evi¬ 
dently an object of the firist importance. How much yet re¬ 
mains to be done, even in vegetables the most extensively 
■cultivated, is demonstrated by Colonel Lc Couteur’s experiments 
on wheat. That enterprising and ikilful agriculturist has proved 
that not only the*produce per acre, but the quality and quantity 
of flour to be obtained from a given portion of wheat, are in¬ 
fluenced, to a degree almost incredible, by the purity of the 
seed; that re, by its being of superior quality, and of one and the 
same kind. He has also shown, in a mAsterly and satisfactory 
manner, the essential differences in yftfld, straw, quality, &c., 
among several varieties not usually known., Now, there can be 
no doubt, that, were the same process pursued with other vege¬ 
tables, sifailar results w%iuld be obtained; and we sh&uld find 
that our commonly cultivated varieties of almost* every field 
plant might be improved -to tfr* almost indefinite extent) . No¬ 
thing would give me greater pleasure than if you, or any of 
your correspondents, would suggest some plan of ^effectually 
preserving the ‘labours of such men as Xfolopei Le Couteur, 
and also of imitating his efforts by applying similar means” to 
other ve^et?ibles. Phe u problem seems tg be, “ JHqw is pure 
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seed of the best varieties of known plants, as well as of species 
yet untried, to be produced with certainty, % and on a scale 
adapted to the wants of the farmer ? ” It is frorp the art of 
horticulture, rather than from that of agriculture, that any such 
improvement will probably emanate. Messrs. Lawson have 
already furnished an important contribution, but who will con¬ 
tinue their labours, by continuing to experiment on the most 
•important plants in the Manual ? 

* Near Dontyster, Dec., 1839. 


Art. III. Observations on the present Appearance and Prospects of 
Gardening in the Canadas. By Alexander Gordon. 

Ha vino occasionally troubled you with some passing remarks on the state 
of gardening in the United States of America, I now stmd you some observa¬ 
tions on the present appearances and prospects of horticulture in the Canadas. 
In the years 1833 and 1834 I liveif in the upper province, yet my sphere of 
observation Vas tgo limited to warrant my then attempting anything like a 
general statement; but, during the [last sufhmcr, I have traversed the provinces 
to the extent of from 1000 to 1200 miles, and I believe my tour included all 
those places where gardening has received any attention, further than the 
planting of tin orchard, or growing a few culinary vegetables. 

My tour in the Canadas commenced at the justly celebrated Falls of Niagara, 
and thence to the city of Toronto. From Toronto I explored the country on 
to Hamilton, and from the latter place I traversed the shores of Lake Erie, 
and ultimately on to Lake Huron. From Lake Huron I returned to Toronto, 
but by a different route; and from that city I continued my journey on to 
Montreal, diverging, of course, very considerably from any given route. During 
this wide range, I believe I embraced almost every town or village of any 
importance. You will perceive that in the following remarks it frequently 
occurs, that a large tract of country is passed over without receiving even the 
slightest notice; the cause is obvious. The duties imposed on settlers in a 
new country are very multifarious; and absolute necessaries must naturally 
give precedency to every other consideration. The clearing of lands occupies 
considerable time; and, even when there is a latent taste for the iwt, gardening 
will naturally be nearly, if not entirely, neglgeted, except so far as its produc¬ 
tions are subservient to some ifteful purpose. But when the harassing fatigues 
of a new settlement are, in sonic measure, overcome, then the man of refined 
taste will follow ffie natural bent of his inclinations; and, in the soil where 
grew the sturdy oak, there the fragrant rose, the gay lily, and thff showy tulip will 
display their beauties, afftl exhale their fragrance around. Thi former wilds 
will displayAhc ornamented parterre, and the corduroy roads must yield to* 
gravel walks. Still, these metamorphoses, as I before remarked, must be the 
result of time; and, a* much of my touj was through ft country which has 
been but very recently a desert wild, the barrenness of gardens will be easily 
accounted for. 9 • 

• I shall commence my observations at J.ake Huron, but, for a considerable 
tract mi the m^st fertile country in the provinces, I am sorry to say ray field 
iy, in fact, without a single plifte worthy of even a passing notice. 


• is narrow, nay, 


The western district in the proHnee of Upper Capida has peculiar advantages 
fof horticulture, and I venture to prognosticate it will,.at no far distanf day, 
stand high in the cultivation of elioice fruits andrvegetalies. When the settlers 
properly appreciate the benefits which horticulture, when systematically con¬ 
ducted, is capable of intending to a country; when, wealth shall enable the 
community do call int% active exertion the Iftent powers anfl susceptibilities. 
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with which nature has gifted this rich gem of the British crown, then we may here 
expect to see the choicest fruits and vegetables growing in full perfection under 
the influence of a Canadian sun. This district, from its southerly position, 
enjoys the mildest and most genial climate in the British American provinces; 
while its soil, in respect to fertility, is equal to any which has come uudfer my 
observation on any part of the American continent. To the agriculturist, the 
western district offers very powerful inducements. Independently of its pos¬ 
sessing the great advantages of a rich and highly productive soil, and genial cli¬ 
mate, it has also the finest natural situation in all the Canadas, for harbours and 
water privileges of the most excellent description; thus rendering it a grand 
emporium for the interests of agriculture, manufacture, and pommerce. Cw 
the north, it is washed by the wafers of Lake Huron ; on the west, it is only 
separated from an extensive and wealthy tract of the American frontier by the 
river St. Clair; Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit; on the south, by Lake 
Erie, and on the east ny the flourishing district of London ; while its interior 
is traversed by tv. o of the finest streams in the province. 

Goderich. — Ten or twelve years ago, and this tract of land, termed the 
Huron tract, was literally .untrodden by the feet of Europeans, yet such is the 
rapid march of British industry and perseverance, under the guidance of the 
Canada Company, that several flourishing towns now exist on it; among which 
Goderich stands proudly preeminent, indicating a rapid march to wealth and 
refinement. The town is situated on the shores of Lakcjtluron, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find a few spots ornamented with some of Flora’s beau¬ 
ties ; and, what was well worthy of imitation, several indigenous species were 
flourishing most vigorously in one or more gardens. I spent some days in this 
part of the country with Mr. M‘——, a Scotchman, enthusiastically fond of 
gardening, and from whose precepts and example I anticipate a good result. 
It was truly gratifying to witness the kindness and unanimity existing among 
the inhabitants of this place ; which prompt them to display the most friendly 
attention to strangers, thus at once attesting their own respectability, and that 
genuine British hospitality extends itself even to the forests of Canada. 

Sandwich is a town of considerable size, but, to a gardener, it has not one 
interesting quality. Chatham, in like manner, is also quite barren as regards 
gardening productions. From this place, along the margin of the Thames, to 
London, the singularly favourable nature of the country induced settlers, at an 
early period in the history of the province, to'locatc in it; yet such has been 
the lethargy of the settlers, that even now it cannot boast of any one produc¬ 
tion peculiar’to itself, except tobacco and a few fruits. I ai" happy, how¬ 
ever, to say'chat, in the early part of 1837, an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society was organised in the .vestern district, from which much good was 
justly anticipated ; but, like every public improvement in Upper Canada, it has 
been completely paralysed by the recent disturbances iij the colonies. About 
twenty miles above Chatham, on the river Thames, I found a very flourishing 
Indian village which displayed a degree of neatness and comfort rather un¬ 
common among the aborigines. This was, I understood, attributable to the 
exertions of a clergyman established in the village, Slid wljp was indefatigable in 
promoting the temporal, as well as the spiritual, interests of this Indian com¬ 
munity. Nearly opposite to this village, I came to d small natural opening. 

I had experienced higbsgratification, during the previous part of my tour, from 
the botanical treasures which' had come under my observation; bdt in tlps m 
sweet spot I found the beauties of a vast extent of country concentrated, as" 
it were, into a focus, even some specie') I never before had ..found ndrth of 
Virginia were flourishing here in great perfection. To expatiate on the Hch- 4 
ness ,vf this spot, according to its merits, woffld occupy too much space, apd, 
in-fact, my descriptive poweys are incompetent to the task; it wojuld require 
the pen of poetic inspiration, properly to describe Its unrivalled char pis. I 
rambled admiring, until darkness obscured the diversified hues oC the various 
species, and ev^n then i cou^l not leave the spot. To mtt it possessed an 
Indescribable/asfination; so, in order to re&ew my researches with Aurora's 
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earliest dawn, I took shelter for the night in the centre of a thick group of 
Asclcpias tuberdsa, which abounded here. Many were /ny anxious looks for 
the return of day; and when it arrived I resumed my botanic rambles, and the 
sun had nearly sunk once more below the horizon, ere I could tear myseli 
away Irom this enchanting place. 

London . — London stands within the forks of the river Thames, where both 
branches of the river meet. The Thames is a lovely stream, abounding with 
scenes at once delightful and enchanting. London is centrally situated, and 
•a very flourishing place ; the most eligible that 1 know in the provinces, for the 
establishment of a nursery, &c., there being nothing of the sort within ISO 
ufiles at the low**t calculation. Had I been disposed to adopt a local habita¬ 
tion in the Canadas, this would be the sj'ot which 1 most certainly should 
prefer. In all probability the Thames will soon be rendered navigable for 
steam-boats to the very town of London, which will give a great impulse to 
its trade, and assuredly its natural capabilities must soon be brought into ope¬ 
ration in this improving age. 

St. Thomas's is twenty miles from London. , Here I found a fair prospect 
of future excellence; several spots wtere gaily ornTinio'ited with vines and 
creepers ; and a considerable vumber of showy plants decorated various gar¬ 
dens. My mind was cheered witli ti/fcse trifles; J recollected 

* “ Tfje noblest slates from sm^ll beginnings rise. 

The nestling eagle flatters ere it flies." 

Brentford. — This is a place of considerable size. I found one.„practical 
gardener had established himself here, but received no encouragement. Need 
I add more as to its gardening propensities. Major Winnet has a respectable 
garden, hut his example does not seem to have had much influence. 

Anraslcr, -Simmons, Esq., Dr. T. Itolph, ami several other gentle¬ 

men, have given a considerable impulse to gardening in this village. Mr. 
Simmons has introduced various fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
through Mr. George Charlwood, of Covent Garden, London ; and here, as at 
several other places in America, I had the most convincing proof of that gen¬ 
tleman’s extreme care and successful mode of packing. A very large quantity 
of trees were shown me by Mr. Simmons, jun., which had been ordered from 
Mr. Charlwood some years agq. They had arrived too lute for the inland 
navigation that fall, and consequently had to remain fft New York for the 
winter. When forwarded in the spring, they arrived at Aneaster in most 
excellent order.^uid several were, wThen I saw them, in a bearing state, healthy, 
and vigorous. The seat of Mr. Sutor, from ftlorayshirt, Scotland, is near to 
Ancuster, situated in a lovely «lulc. Mr. Sutor has a very good garden, in 
which both trees and vegetables grow most luxuriantly j and the ornamental 
department has no* Ix^fl neglected. A large collection of flowers were well 
grown, and judiciously arranged. » 

Hamilton. — Si* Allan Mnpier M’Nab has a garden of considerable size, and 
is now forming various, terraces, shrubberies, flower-gartlens, and all the other 
ornamental appendage* to a large establishment; Sir Allan’s being, 1 suppose, 
the most extensive in cither of the Canadas. The kitchcif-garden is large, and 
contained some well-grown crops. Near to Sir Allau’s, another gentleman, 
whose na$e I unfortunately have forgotten, hfls extensive groifhds. Consi¬ 
derable taste is displayed in laying out tl>£ place; and method and arrange¬ 
ment aig; prominent features. The kitchen-garden was in most excellent order, 
rfhe weeds were 'decidedly-below you? economic point; the crops excellent, 
and the whole concern did greattcredit to Mr. Goiglon, the gardener. 'M may 
her# remark that I never bad a more convincing nroof of. the benefits deflveil 
from selecting tjees Cron/ a nur#ery in a more northern latitude than that in 
which they are to be planted, than ctime under my observation while examining- 
th#. trees in this gardens The proprietor had selected the choicest fruits from 
nurseries in.t£e United States, and at Montreal*; and, although the trees from - 
the latter place were not" o vigorous when they arrived at Ilamiltofi, no sooner 
1840. * Ff.b. *• r 
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4\A they experience the effects of n genial sun am! milder climate, than they 
left those from the Spates far behind. Peter Hamilton, Esq., has a very good 
garden here, but this season he Jins no gardener. On the whole, 1 do not 
think there is such a spirit for gardening in Hamilton now, as there was five 
years ago ; as then there were three professional gardeners in places It is 
astonishing that u spot so divinely beautiful lias not attracted people of fortune 
to settle there; as there is the most romantic scenery in the background, and 
Lake Ontario in front, with views the most superlatively sublime. 

Dundas. — Dundas is* near to Hamilton, and bids fair to compete with it. 
There are several very spirited individuals at Dundas, and they have displayed 
a taste in gardening matters far beyond mediocrity. I wilftnow introduce'’a 
few remarks respecting the gardening around the Falls of Niagara, with the 
view of bringing the country regularly before me. Some time ago, a city was 
contemplated here 01 } an extensive scale, which induced several gentlemen of 
fortune to locate them selves in this delightful and far-famed region. Lieutenant- 
General Murray, “Dr. Mewburn, Captain Green, Dr 4 Clark, Mr. Kobinson, &c. t 
have all done something in tfte way ef introducing fruit trees, and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and although there ismothing very particular at either place, 
yet it is very gratifying to see gentlemen using t.heir best efforts by precept and 
example. Queenston and Niagara I piss over, and proceed to the capital of 
Upper Canada, the city of Toronto. i 

Toronto. — Of the spirit that dusts in this city and its "Vicinity for horti¬ 
culture, I feel myself tolerably competent to speak, having some years ago 
established myself there ; and, in justice to the ladies ami gentlemen, I must 
confess, 1 experienced a support fur beyond my most sanguine expectations; 
but, my penchant for exploring the forest, and viewing Nature in her luxuriant 
wildness, preponderated, and I relinquished the fair prospects of a good busi¬ 
ness, to gratify my wandering mania. At that time, the province was under 
the government of the amiable and philanthropic Sir John Colborne. From 
His Excellency 1 met with every encouragement. He generously remitted 
the duties on my introductions ; and every novelty was purchased freely. 
Finding such a predilection for gardening pursuits, 1 suggested the propriety 
of establishing a Horticultural Society. The Society was organised with His 
Excellency as patron; and never did I experience greater satisfaction than 
attended my duties as corresponding secretjiry. Subscriptions were freely 
made, and promptly paid. A public garden was proposed by His Excellency, 
and several of the leading* members of the legislature; every circumstance 
promised svcccss. I left the Society in a most flourishing slate, butt on my 
return, the past sunnier, I found it had shared the fate of many similar insti¬ 
tutions, and that it had passed into the vale «f oblivion. Amoi^ various gar¬ 
dens in the neighbourhood of Toronto, I may enumerate the following as 
the most deserving of notice. * i * 

The Hon. W. Allen has a very extensive garden and pleasure-grounds. The 
pleasure-gro&nds are laid out in good taste, and ke,it in nioct excellent order. 
Mrs. Allen is a great Admirer of plants, and displays a most judicious taste in 
her selections of them. *' f 

The Hon. lleor£e Markland has a very neat spot, which contains a small 
green-house, in whicl^ I saw some very choice plants, and several fine speci¬ 
mens. ’ k 

The Hon. George Crookshanks has also a green-house connected with "his 
establishment, and spares no expense in procuring every desiralile article. 

The Hon. Joseph Wells. — Colffticl Wells has an extensive 1 garden, decidedly 
the beta collection of frujfs I met with. Here 1 found everything in first- 
order; “ a placq for everything, and everything in its place.” Systenf and 
regularity was conspicuous *in the whole cs{abUsliKient, even to the arrange¬ 
ment of the implements in the tool-house. Col. Wells is mugh attached to 
hprjiculture, and was a jvarm natron of the Toronto Horticultural Society. 

The Hon. Jtijfn Henry Dunk has a well-kept garden, cou&inipg some fine 
specimens <ff hardy shrubs, a good collection of heroaceous plants, and choice 
annuals. 
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The Grounds of the late Hon. Chief-Justice Powell include a very large 
kitchen-garden, judiciously cropped. Here I found a very extensive assort¬ 
ment of grape vines, with a most excellent crop. • 

The Hon. Chief-Justice Robinson has a sweet place, including a beautiful 
lawn,#tnd shrubberies of considerable extent. 

W. B. Jarvis, Ksq. The seat of this gentleman contains some very pic¬ 
turesque scenery ; its capabilities have been managed with a masterly hand, 
and, when finished, the effect, as a whole, will be very imposing. Mrs. Jarvis 
•is 9 most enthusiastic votary at the shrine of Flora, and her arrangements are 
guided by just principles ; expense is no barrier. Alive to every improvement, 
Mrs. Jarvis majP justly be considered one of the most munificent patronesses 
of gardening in the province. • 

These by no means comprise all the gardens in this city ayid its vicinity, 
but they may be considered as the principal of those deserving of any particular 
notice. , 

• In the Nursery Line, Mr, Mansfield has a rising establishment; and, from his 
strenuous exertions and persevering zeal, it will soon stand second to none. 
Messrs. Westland and Leslie are in tine seed»line. TMr.vFleming has recently 
established himself at Toronto, where be has a flourishing little place, including 
a green-house and seed-shop ; and Mr. Logan has^cry recently built a green- 

, house. Mr.‘Adams has an establishment at some distance from Toronto, 
which is the oldesf in this section of the eifhntry; but I am sorry to say, from 
some cause or other, it is not so well supported as its long standing might 
lead us to infer. 

From ToArnto I bent my steps to Kingston. In passing through Whitby, 
thirty miles below Toronto, I was very much gratified to witness a very pre¬ 
valent taste for flowers, conspicuous at almost every house, either more or less. 
The buildings were of the best description, with fine improved farms, and 
everything indicating not only comfort, but refinement. Near to Coburg, I 
accidentally, without any previous information, observed a green-house attached 
to a farm-house. This aroused my curiosity, and I walked boldly forward to 
ascertain the proprietor, whom I found to be a Mr. Jeckell from England, and 
a practical gardener. Mr. Jeckell has a good garden, and a tolerable collection 
of exotics, the demand for*which is not very great, but still there is an occa¬ 
sional call for such articles. Cpbtirg is a very prosperous town, and contains 
several good gardens, some of which I found in excellent keeping. 

From Coburg I passed through jColbornc, Beliville, Napance, and Bath, oil 
my way*to Kingston, in neither of which places did 1 find a garden worthy of 
notice.* . • 

On reaching Kingston, I liopell to find something to make amends for late 
deficiencies ; but, judge of my astonishment when 1 ascertained that there 
was not a single g&rd«n*in the whole town ; at all events, not one that I con¬ 
sidered worthy of the name, and i can safely assert I had by tlfls time become 
not over fastidious. Mr. fMouge has a small spot, which contains two green¬ 
houses, and these cover more than half his garden ; hfs collection of pelargo¬ 
niums is rather extensive, ami he has a!so*a considerable imnibyr of the Cacti. 
The plants were in gold condition. I rji-potted and accurately named the 
whole collection. Mr. Bclonge informed me his sales yerc very limited, and 
that he kikips up the collection, principally for fiis own anuiscindht and recre- 
atlbn. Tilery are several vegetable gardeng, but nothing approaching even the 
semblance of a njyserj'. 

• Brockville, about fifty miles below Kingston. — Gardening, l found, had re¬ 

ceived some little attention heref and there were t^ree or four men enl^loyed 
occasionally for a few tnoitths during spring and in the *arly part of the ?un> 
mer, but then their services werevdispeused with. « 

Jit Cfsilabrqgk , about fifty miles farther, I found a very excellent garden, o£ 
considerable extent, wifh a durable stone wall around the whole. This,gar- 
den belonged*to Ira lla^ley, Est^ The assortment of fruittf was excellent, 
with fc vgry good.collection of roses and herbaceous plants, and tfie whole in 

v 2 
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very good order. This was the last place worthy of notice, until my arrival 
at Montreal. Immediately on my arrival at that city 1 repaired to 

The Blinkbonny Garden, the establishment of Mr. Kobert Clcghorn, whom I 
had long known by reputation. Blinkbonny Garden is, without doubt, the 
oldest nursery establishment in the Canadas. Mr. Clcghorn came toJMon- 
treal about forty years ago, and thirty-five y ears have elapsed since he com¬ 
menced the Blinkbonny Garden. A combination of circumstances has 
induced the owner to convert the grounds into a gardeu of pleasure or pro¬ 
menade. It is peculiar ly rich in indigenous specimens. Mr. Cleghorn’s 
botanical knowledge is extensive and various. I seldom, if ever, during my 
various peregrinations (and they Jiave not been on a very limited scale), met 
with any one gifted with the powers of memory to such an extent. Plants 
that he has not seen since he left England ; circumstances of the most trifling 
import connected with his early studies, and the whole routine of nursery 
operations when, he was in England, arc quite fresh in his memory, The in¬ 
habitants of Montreal have it now in their power, in the Blinkbonny Garden, 
to combine science with pleasure. ‘Its numerous shady walks anil rural re¬ 
treats render it a desirable field of recreation for the citizens in general; while 
its rich and botanical stores eminently adapt h, to the pursuits of the scien¬ 
tific. Among many other natives of great beauty I was particularly struck 
with the splendour of the Silene regia. It was in a large mass, above 6 ft. 
high, and its vivid scarlet blossoms displayed the brilliancy of their colours in 
great perfection. Mr. Clcghorn some years ago relinquished the cultivation 
of exotics entirely. 

Mr. George Shepherd, Xnrseri/nian, Seedsman, and Florist. — This gentleman 
commenced business in Montreal in ) 831, and his exertions have hail a most 
influential effect on the minds of the gardening community and amateurs in 
general. Mr. Shepherd’s experience in the botanic gardens at Edinburgh, 
and thirteen years as foreman and sole manager of the extensive nurseries of 
Mr. Lawson in the same city, speaks for itself as to his practical knowledge 
and experience. Independently of his superiority in that respect, his zeal 
and perseverance, combined with the most perfect amenity, have obtained for 
him a patronage he well deserves. The collection of plants is peculiarly 
adapted to the taste of the inhabitants of Montreal. Neither labour nor ex¬ 
pense is snared, in order to obtain every desirable variety of fruits, plants, and 
seeds. The plants display; a degree of health and vigour quite unrivalled. 
Sir. Shepherd has just added a large-sized show-house to hi,s exotic depart¬ 
ment ; thu- affording to the inhabitants of Montreal a novel specimen of gar¬ 
dening architecture. Mr. Shepherd’s knowledge of the local plants of 'Canada 
and their localities, for the short period of h& sojourn here, is nfiost astonish¬ 
ing. Situated in a rich botanical section of the country, and possessing the 
most indefatigable perseverance in collecting, Mr. She; herd would be, in my 
opinion, a mps'i desirable correspondent for European nurserymen and ama¬ 
teurs to apply to when collections of Canadian piatlts or seeds are required.* 
Three points struck me forcibly in Mr. Shephcrdls system ; aecufticy, superior 
articles, and punctuality. To this I may add the attention shown to every 
visiter, and the free disposition to communicate information on every subject 
connected with horticulture. , Mr. Shepherd has a seed establishment distinct 
from the grounds. It is the only shop solely Appropriated to the Sending of 
seeds in Montreal. .. ^ 

GUbauWs Botanic Gardens — It is no novelty for me to find, on the transat¬ 
lantic shores, even from those I should have imagined incapable of deception,' 


So < 4. 

* Since writing the above, I have seen some packages of nativ6‘ plants put 
•UP by Mr. Shepherd for Europe. I have had considerable experience in tjiat 
line jnysclf; yet I confess that, in Mr. Shepherd’s superior mode of packing, 
„ I learned a lesr.on well worthy of imitatioif) and onc^ which 1 si Ail’ not soon 
forget. 
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high-sounding scientific names applied to establishments of the most meagre 
description; but the ultimatum of this misnaming was t^ever brought before 
me so palpably as on my visit to the above-named establishment. The name 
itself was prepossessing ; and, added to this, I had read an' advertisement 
stating that it contained fifty thousand species. I considered this a misprint, 
until other circumstances convinced me it was an intended deception to catch 
the ignorant and unsuspicious. Judge of my astonishment, when I found the 
whole collection comprised in the small compass of from 700 to 900 pots; 
•and, as near as I could judge, comprisiifg from sistg to seventy species, and 
tb? whole in the worst possible condition. Mr. Gilbault is a perfect stranger 
to me, but it is 4mpossible to censure in sufficiently strong terms the impro¬ 
priety of deluding the community by such fllllacious advertisements. My in¬ 
dignation is so strong on this topic, that l will not trust my pen any more on 
the subject of Gilbault’s Botanic Garden. * * 

Mr. M’Kenzie and Mr. M’Carrachcr have establishments, but they are 
• chiefly in the culinary line. As respects the private garden^ about Montreal, 
they are numerous; but, as a description of thpin was published in a former 
number of the Gardener's Magazine, afepetitfon f'roift m« is perfectly unneces¬ 
sary ; more so as these contain nothing particular to merit attention, if I ex¬ 
cept a green-house in the garden# of John Mobson, Esq., and a range of 
forcing-honsas belonging to Asa Goodenongh, Esc). There are various ama¬ 
teurs who do mufli to keep the spirit for horticulture alive ; would they were 
equally numerous and indefatigable in other parts of the country ! 

Montreal has long been celebrated for large cabbages. I recollect hearing 
them extolled in Scotland twenty-five years ago. 1 have certainly seen some 
fine specimens this autumn, some of them weighing from 40 lb. to 45 lb., and 
of a very excellent flavour ; they arc an improved variety of the Drumhead. 

A' propos to the gardening and botany of Montreal, in the suburbs of Mon¬ 
treal lie the remains of poor Pursh. Pursh, who had done so much for the 
elucidation of the botany of America, lies here; with no monument, not even 
a tablet, to point out the last resting place of this most enthusiastic, most 
indefatigable man. Far be it from me to depreciate the valuable services of 
my countryman, Mr. David Douglas, but, were these two eminent botanists 
compared together, who would lose by the comparison, Pursh or Douglas ? 
Yet the former is passed overfill silence, while the latter is to be rendered 
immortal. 1 sincerely hope this brief allusion to the subject will not be con¬ 
sidered obtrusive ; and if it would only induce sftme more influential persan 
to taktfup the*matter, and verify\hc old adage. “Better late thjpi never,” it 
ccrtai»ly would, in my opinion, be only awarding a ji^st tribute to departed 
worth. I have the most positive proofs fliat if a subscription were com¬ 
menced by European botanists, it would be warmly responded to by various 
individuals in Montrgiri. 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to state that I never was •an advocate for 
gardeners coming to thi* country to act as serving-gardeners.* The more I 
see of the country, the moqp I am convinced of the correctness of my former* 
conclusions. No m»n who has filled if respectable gardener’s situation in 
Great Britain can evci%feel satisfied with the generality of#Ann!rtcan situations. 
I believe it was old Mr. Fraser who, after travelling far and wide, gave it as 
his firm Conviction, there was no place in the vforld like England for a serving- 
ghrdener. I shall only add that, if gardeners will emigrate, let them by all 
means* give the States the preference; for*the Cqnadas ought to be every gar¬ 
dener’s last resource. * * 

It was my intention to a^d a little information on the localities of 
sdbte > Canadian favourite plants; but I fear I have already extended tMs too 
far. ’Probably* next season, IJnay send you a* tolerably complete list, wlfh 
such fliformgtion as 1 may deem of importance. 

Montregl, Mv. 10. 1839. 
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Art. IV. The Garden Literature of Italy. By Signore Giosepks 

Mane nr, of tlie Administration of the Imperial and Royal war¬ 
dens, Monza, near Milan. 

The delay in sending you the list of Italian authors who have written on 
gardening was occasioned by the difficulty I experienced in obtaining biogra¬ 
phical notices of all those authors; and, notwithstanding the careful research 
which I have made, assisted by a learned friend interested in the subject, I have 
found much less information than probably you expected. , 

1. Peter Crescenzi, senator of Bologna; born 1230, died 1312. In conse¬ 
quence of his Opus liuralhtm Commodorum, which he wrotejS'ie is considered 
as the restorer of the art of agriediture of the thirteenth century. The above- 
named work is divided into twelve books, eight of which are consecrated to 
gardening; it has beqn translated anonymously into Italian by so excellent a 
hand, as to be considered a text-book of the language. 

2. Marino Ang'ionese published in terza rima, It Giardino, in ire Parti divisa, 
“ The Garden, divided into thyee Parts.” Naples, 14-90. 

3. M. Bartholomew Thegio wrote the dialogue La Villa," The Villa;” a 
work dedicated to the most excellent and renowned Emperor Ferdinand I. 
Printed by Francis Moschuii, Milan, 1359, in4to. Taegio does not, however, 
treat of the art of gardening, but of the pleasures of the villa ; -and names a 
vast number of gardens situated in Milan and its vicinity, sometimes mentioning 
the trees and flowers found in them. 

4. Mark Bussato published, in 1592, It Giardino di Agriroltura, “ The Gar¬ 
den of Agriculture; ” in which he treats of all that is necessary foe a gardener 
to know. Venice, by Fiorino, 1592. 

5. Joseph Falcone wrote La nuova, vaga, c dileftevo/e Villa, “ The new, 
beautiful, and delightful Villa.” Venice, 1001, 8vo. 

6 . M. John Baptist Barpo of Belluno published Le Delizie eel i Frnlli deW 
Agricoltnra e della Villa , “ The Delights and the Fruits of Agriculture and the 
Villa.” In three books, explained in particular descriptions, Venice, 1634, 
Sarzinu. The last twelve descriptions consist of flower and kitchen gardens. 

7. Father John Baptist Ferrari. Born at Siena; entered the Society of 
Jesuits in 1607 ; was made professor of Hebrew imtlie college at Rome. Fer¬ 
rari wrote the Flora, seu ele F'lorum Cultura. Jiome, 1633, 4to. This treatise 
is divided into four books, and translated from Latin into Italian by Lewis 
Aurelius Peqigino. Rome,’Falcioli, 1638, with plates by Guido Reni, Peter 
Berrettini of, Cortona, and Andrew Sacchi. A rather scarce boo r k. Ferrari also 
wrote the Desperates,<sioc Malorum aurcorum Cultura, in four books, dtome, 
1646 ; in folio, with 101 copperplates, engraved by Bloemaerk. * 

8 . Friar Augustine Mandirola wrote Munuale dei Giardinieri, “ Manual for 
Gardeners,” in four books; in which is taught, 1. th£ pietbod of cultivating 
rare bulbs; 2. the cultivation of flowers with roots (herbaceous plants ?) ; 
3. the method of propagating the orange and citron tribe. Vicenza, by Rosso, 

1 1652. This work is extracted from the Florum Centura of Father <Ferrari. 

9. Bartholomew Ctarici wrote Istofia e Coltura dellc Riante, “ History and 

Cultivation of Plants.” Venice, 1726. “ We have,via Italy some authors 

who have written well f on the cultivation of flowers ; but none better or more 
extensively, and with ‘more pVrspicuity, than Clarici. His treatiste on the 
orange and citron tribe, which forms the fourth part, is a work unique of its 
sort.” Thus speaks Philip l{e of Clarici, as related by Bartholomew Gamba, 
in his work, Scrie dei Tesli di Lingua Itahana, “ Series of the Standard Works • 
of the Italian Language, Venice, 1828.« 

10*- Philip Arena published Della Nature e Coltura de' Fiori, “ On the Jia- 
tufe and Culture of flowers.'” Palermo, 1758, in tnree volumes, With many 
•dates.* Arena is the best Italian florist whom the eighteenth centuty has 


to c 

* It is a wngdlar circumstance, which cannot be Accounted for, that the 
work of Arena has three different titlcpaites. In one, with fehfe date Palermo, 
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produced. His work is divided into two parts; in the first of which he speaks 
of the nature of flowers physically, and in the second of their cultivation. 
This second part is in a great measure taken from the Ftbra of G. B, Ferrari, 
but without adopting the puerilities of the latter. Perhaps Arena^was the 
first in Italy who defended the theory of the sexes in plants.” (See Gumba, in 
his work already quoted.) , . 

11. Casimir Affaitati. L' Orto/atio in Villa, e F accurato Giardiniere in Cittd, 
“ The Kitchen-Gardener in the Villa, and the perfect Gardener in the City.” 

*Vcreelli, 1775. • _ 

12. Abbe Gaetano Senior. Su/l' antica Origine delr Agricoltura, (lei Giardini, 

tfc. “ On the aqpiotc Origin of Agriculture, of Gardens, &c.” A historical 
dissertation. Turin, 1770. • . 

13. Francis hrochieri. Ntiovo Metodo adattato al Cliina del Piemonte per 
coltivare gli Anannssi senza Fuoco, “ New Method of cultivating the Pine¬ 
apple without Fire lleat, adapted to the Climate of*Piedmont.” Turin, 

.1777. 

14. Joseph Piccioli. La Collura (lei Fieri e deg/i Ananassi senza Slufa , “ The 

Culture of Flowers and Pint-apples yithou^ tstovee.” . Florence, 1797, An¬ 
thony Joseph Pugani. , 

15. Peter John Piacenza. Ksame*sui Giardini Auliclii e Modemi, “ Enquiry 
into Ancient«aud Modern Gardens.” Milan, Bolzani, 1805. 

Piacenza deinosistrates that the invention of modern gardening is not due 
to the English. He derives it from Asia, and shows that it was known and 
practised by the Homans, lie concludes that the Italians were the instruc¬ 
tors of the English in this branch of gardening ; since, for several centuries 
back, gardens of this sort have been formed in Italy. 

16. Dell' Arte de’ Giardini Ingtcsi, “ Of .the Art of English Gardens:” 
anonymous, but which is known to be by Count Hercules Silva, a Milanese. 
There are two editions : one of the year 1809, in one volume 4to ; the other 
in 1813 (by Vallandi), in two vols. 8vo, with 46 plates. This work is taken 
in a great measure from the Thcorie des Jardins, #c\, “ Theory of the Art of 
Gardens, &c.,” by M. C. L. Hirchfeld, in five vols. 4to. 

17. Chev. Hippolitus Pindemonte, a Veronese. Sui Giardini Inglesi e sal 
Menlo in aid dell' Italia. “.On English Gardens, and of the Merit due to Italy 
in this respect.” This is a dissertation which is to be found in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Academy of Padua. It was also printed separately in that city, 

I think in 1818 ; and Silvestri of Milan inserted it in the Prose c Poesie cant - 
pestri, * RuraPProse and Poetry, 1 ' of Pindemonte, published byTiim in 1827. 
Pindcgionte also translated the Georgies of Virgil, wijji the addition of some 
unedited fragments, and many Reamed notes4>n rural affairs. 

18. Lewis Mabil. Born in Paris, August 1752; died in Padua in 1836. 
His father having settled in Italy in 1757, he received his education at 
Padua, where his muster was the celebrated Stellini. lie devoted himself 
to the Btudy of i^ricultuaj.; considerably improved his family estate; and used 
every endeavour for the establishment of agrarian societies, with the inten- • 
tion of polishing country-people, and altering their inveterate and prejudicial 
customs in rural ecolfiny. In 1761 he was received into the Academy of 
Padua, with the title of corresponding d&sociate. He filled various honour¬ 
able situations, in which lie gave proofs of his (trofouniT knowledge. Latterly 
he was Professor in the University of Padua, lie published the Teorica deW 


1768, Arena is called Philip, wjfh the title of Father of the Society of Jesus. 
Iiwanothcr, also dated Palermo, 1768, Arena is cafied Ignatius, and’is entitled 
Pries't, Doctor.of Sacrecf Theory, and Canon *>f the Unowned college of ills 
nativo country. In the third, with the date (undoubtedPv fiilse) of Cosmopoli, 
1771, the work is again attributed to Philip Arena, of the Society of Jesus" 
Professor # qf Mathematics. Button comparison beiflg made, it is alwavsfound 
to be the same work. 
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Arte dei Giardini, “Theory of the Art of Gardening.” Bassano, 1801. Be¬ 
sides this, he wrote (i Mab'Uiana, or Faria Selva, “ Various Dissertations on 
agricultural Subjects^ Botany, &c.” Istruzioni at Collivatori della Canapa nazio- 
nale, “ Instructions to the Cultivators of native Hemp.” Padua, 1785. Afczzi di 
diffbndere trai Vi/lici le tnigliori Istruzioni Agronomichc, “ Helps for diffusing 
among the Country-people the best Instructions on rural Affairs.” (In 
Grisc/lini’s Italian Journal, fuse. iii. second series.) Sail’ Indole de' Giardini, 
“ On the Soils of Gardens.” Verona, Mainardi, 1817: and various other 
literary publications. < 

The above-mentioned minor works of Pindemonte, and the Theory of the Aft 
of Gardening by Mabil, were united in a single volume, and.printed in Verona 
in 1817 by Mainardi, to which we!c added two Academical Papers by the Abbe 
Melchior Cesarotti.* Upon them, Cesarotti, after having given an account 
of these works, concludes that gardens in the modern style ought not to be 
called English, but Italian. To corroborate this conclusion with the au¬ 
thority of the English themselves, Pindemonte quotes at the end of the 1 
volume, Eustace’s Classical Tour in Halt/. ( A Classical Tour through Italy in 
1802, by the Rev. John Chetjvodc Eustace. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, &e., 181,5, vol. iii.) Mr. Eustace, far from recognising in Milton 
the origin of English gardens, as most rtf his countrymen do, attributes it to 
our Torquato Tasso ; for, after saying that “ the description of the terrestrial 
Paradise of Milton is considered a* the model of modern [forks,” adds, ‘‘ that 
this is more suitably applied to that of the garden of Arinida, not only 
because our poet furnished Milton with some of the principal features of his 
description, but because he really laid the first foundation of 'the art, and 
comprehended it in a single most ingenious line, with which he concludes 
the picture of the most beautiful, of landscapes. 

" L’ Arte che tutto fa, nulla si scopra,” 

“ Art which does all is not discovered.” 

“ If, therefore,” says Pindemonte, “ the English ultimately confess that 
the invention of these gardens belongs to Tasso, and if Tasso merely-de¬ 
scribed the park of Turin, it consequently ensues that that park was really 
a garden in the modern style.” . 

With respect to the park at Turin, there is a memoir by the late Professor 
of Padua, Vincent Malacarne, read by him lu that academy, and which by 
spme is said to have been, afterwards printed by Bodoni, but which is not 
found in theVataloguc of Bodoni’s books, r.i which it is proved (exactly what 
the aforesaid Cesarotti declares in his second article before incntioiyul) by 
this authentic document, that Italy, the original mother and mistress of ail 
the fine arts, was also the mother of modern gardening; making it appear 
that, long before the time of Bridgman, whom the English acknowledge as 
the founder of the new style of gardens, and of Kent, the supreme legislator 
of the art, fherc existed in Piedmont, not far frop Turin, a garden exactly 
. of that description, of, great extent, most varied, calculated tq excite the 
piost interesting sensations, and worthy of being a'mode^for all gardens ; con¬ 
trived by, and .executed under the order of Emanuc^, first Duke of Savoy. 
The garden is no*longer in existence; but there is still extant (sayB 
Cesarotti) an exact description of it by Aquiline Coppino, a writer of the 
sixteenth century, and professor at Pavia, in a Latin letter, breathing the 
sentiments of enthusiasm with which this delightful scene had it.spiretj him ; 
of which letter Malacarne gives a paraphrase. '• 

19. Philip Re. Born at Reggio, in Lombardy, March 20. 1763; died May 
80. UG *, in Modena. IlfAtvas Professor in the Lyceum of Reggio in 1721; 
iik 1806, decorated w<th then iron crown, enrolled kn the Society, of Forty; 
in 1812, elected a member of the Italian Institute. By this author wc have 
sJI Giardiniere avviato nulla stta Professione, “ The Gardener ItAtrned in his 

- —-— %.."-r----~ 

• * Art. xva in 1795, and art. xviii. in 1798, in vol. ft. of the Transactions of 

the Academy, by Cesarotti ; P v isn, 1803. ‘ 1 
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Profession.” Milan, 1812, Silvestri. From this work may be obtained much 
information concerning the art of gardening, and those authors who treated of 
it; and much more from the Dizionario ragionalo di IAbri d’Agricoltura, Vete- 
rinaria, e di altri Rami d’ Economia campestre, ad Uso degli Amdlori delle Cose 
agrarie e della Giovcntu, “ Descriptive Dictionary of Books on Agriculture, 
the veterinary Art, and other Branches of rural Economy, for the Use of 
Amateurs of rural Affairs and of Youth.” Venice, 1808, 4 vols. in 16mo. 
The same author published, besides these two works, the following : Proposi- 
uoni teoriche pratiche di Fisica vcgelabUl, “ Theorutjpal and practical Propo¬ 
sitions of Vegetable Physiology.” Reggio, 1795, 8vo. Elementi di Agricol- 
lura, “ Elements**!' Agriculture.” Parma, 1798, 2 vols. Arte di supplire al/a 
Maneanza di Foraggi, “ Art of supplying thfc Deficiency of .Fodder.” Pavia, 
1802. Prolusione al/e Lezioni di Agraria, “ Prolusions at the Lectures of 
Agriculture.” Bologna, 1804. Mcmoria still’ AgricoltyAz d?lle Montague 
Rcggiane del Diparlimento di Cros/olo, “ Memoir on the Agriculture of the 
Mountains of Reggio, in the Department of Crostolo.” Milftn, 1805. Saggio 
di Nosologia vcgctabUe, “ Essay on Vegetable Nosology; ” inserted in the 12th 
vol. of the Transactions of the Ilalian t Society, Modfcna,. 1805. E/ementi di 
Giardinaggio, “ Elements of gardening.” Lettera al Signor Gag/iardo mile 
Operc agrarie del Crescensi, “ Lettdt to M Gagliardo on the Agricultural 
Operations ofathe Crescensi District;” inserted in the 10th vol. of Gagliardo’s 
Vibliateco di Campdgna , “ Country Library.’* Lettera sul Male rhe guasta il 
Frumento, delta Golpe in Toscana c Maizetto in Lombardia , “ Letter on the 
Disease which destroys Wheat, called Golpe (rust) in Tuscany and Mar- 
zetto in Lombardy ;” in the 1st vol. of the Giorna/e di Agricoltura, “Journal 
of Agriculture.” Lettcrc Trc sopra alcuni Oggctti rclativi all’ Agricoltura 
Italiana, “ Three Letters on Subjects relating to Italian Agriculture.” Dell' 
Utilitd delta Tcarica agraria, “ On the Utility of Agricultural Theory.” 
Etementi di Economia campestre ad Uso de’ IAcci d'Italia, 1808, “ Elements 
of rural Economy for the Use of the Colleges of Italy, 1808.” Lettera 
sull’Erba medica, “ Letter on the medicinal Grass.” Amtali dell’ Agricoltura del 
Rcgtio d Italia, “ Annals of the Agriculture of the Kingdom of Italy.” 1809 
to 1814, vol. 22. “ Saggio della Pocsia didascalica-giorgica degli Ita/iani, 

“ Essay on the didactic-georgic Poetry of the. Italians.” E/ogiodi Pietro Cres- 
cenzi, “ Eulogium on Peter Crcjcenzi.” Bologna, 1812. Istruzione sul Modo 
di coltivare il Cotono “ Instructions in the Method of cultivating Cotton.” 
De' Lctami, “ On Manures.” Delle Terre coltivaliili e del Modo tfi conoscerld, 
“ On Sftils lit *for Cultivation, aiVl Manner of growing them.” . Saggio sul 
Pomo di Terra, “ Essay on the Potato.” Suite Malattic delle Piante, “ On 
the Diseases <of Plants.” Saggim slorico sullo Staio e suite Viccnde dell' Agricol- 
tura anlica dci Pacsi posti fral'Adriatica, fA/pc, e I'Appcnninu, “Historical 
Essay on the State qf‘ancient Agriculture, and Matters relating thereto, in 
the Countries situated between the Adriatic, the Alps, and the Apennines.” 

These are the notices uriiich I have been able to procure, and ‘I Hatter my- 
self that tJ(ey* are exuct and complete. I have not spared pains in obtaining 
them from authentic sources; and, not tilisting to iny own exertions, I en¬ 
listed, as I said beforejjpine learned men into my serviceviwho were of great 
assistance to me. 1 have not restricted myself to those authors who have 
written sdely on ornamental gardens, and thei* works * but hnv« thought it 
advisable to include those authors, and their works, who treat of gardening in 
general, as ydti wj)l perceive by this list. — m Monza, Aug. 10. 1839. 3 


Awr. IV. List of Part of The Trees and Shrubs furnished Jbr m thc 
Arboretum qf Joseph Strutt, Esq., at Ikrby, by Messrs. Whitlejf 
8f Osborn^ with their Ready-Money Prices. Witlilntroductory Re¬ 
marks by th^ Conductor. 

The nTcfst commtyi ostensible objection to plantiifg collections . 
ot tree* and Shrubs is, the alleged high price of all kinds for 
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which there is not a constant demand ; though the real objection 
is sometimes the ignorance of the gardener of the names of rare 
trees and shrubs, and of their culture; or his want of enthu¬ 
siasm in his profession. The present article will show that the 
objection of high price is an erroneous one; for in the following 
list we have nearly eight hundred different kinds, which have 
cost only 791. 18s. Each of *he plants sent to the Derby Arbo¬ 
retum had the name written in pencil on a wooden tally previ¬ 
ously rubbed with white lead, and the tally tied te-the plant with 
copper wire. “Besides which, a list, with the scientific name of 
each plant, the English name, the native country, height, year 
of introduction, natural order, Sic., from which the permanent 
labels were to be printed, was made out by Messrs. Osborn, 
correctly spelt and accented,'and sent to Derby along with the 
plants; and front this list’ the labels hereafter mentioned were 
printed on cards by,* printer inr Derby, and the accentuations 
put on with the pen. Thus the trouble attending the execution 
of this order was much greater thau in ordinary cases, notwith¬ 
standing the low prices charged. It is to be. observed that the 
bargain was made that the bill should be paid as soon as the 
plants were delivered, free from all discount, and that this was 
done accordingly. 

Though Messrs. Whitley and Osborn’s list is given here 
alphabetically, as it stands in their catalogue, yet the plants are 
arranged in Mr. Strutt’s Arboretum according to the natural 
system ; and to each a brick tally is attached, similar to the one 
represented in Jig. 14. 



These brick tallies are placed about 5 ft. distant from the plant, 
on h foundation which is‘prepared sn the fallowing faunner: — 
The ground, having been trenched for the trees pr shrubs, must 
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’necessarily be soft; and, therefore, the first step is to render it 
firm. If very soft, a square of the surface, 15< n. on the side, 
may be rammed so as to lower it 6 in. below the general sur¬ 
face ; but, if not very soft, then 3 in. in depth over a square 
15 in. on the side may be removed, anti the bottom of this square 
rammed so as to lower it 3 in. more; in all 6 in. This square 
qycavation must be beat to a perfect level, and next two bricks 
are*to be laid flat on it, side by side. On the centre of this floor 
of*bricks, the brick tally is to be set; ^and, if thought necessary, 
it may be fixed with a little Roman cement. This being done, 
the surface soil is to be filled in, and closely rammed*round the 
bricks, and over them also, so as to cover then! to the depth of 
3 or 4 inches. The use of the flooring of bricks Is to prevent 
the tally from sinking, or from leading to oge side. The name 
is printed on a card, anti ^he parfel in fchich it if placed receives 
previously three coats of paint;* and another coat is given to the 
.exterior surface, after the glass is put in and puttied. The cost 
of the bricks, at*Derby, is about 31. f)er thousand. If the bricks 
were heated and dipped in oil, or painted with tar or gas liquor, 
or if they w« 2 ie glazed with the glaze sometimes given to pantiles, 
their durability would be greatly increased, and the paper card 
would run less risk of damage from "the brick absorbing water 
from the soil. We have sent one of these tallies to the Hort. 
Soc., Lawson’s Agricultural Museum, Edinburgh, the Adelaide 
Gallery, the Polytechnic Institution; and, through the kindness 
of Mr. Strutt, we have still a few more that we shall be happy to 
send as specimens, either to individuals or public bodies, who 
may intend to plant Arboretums or name collections. Such are 
the permanency of the beauty and instruction, and also the 
economy in keeping in order„of a collection of trees and shrubs,* 
as compared with the beauty and cost of keeping of a Collection 
of herbaceous plants; that, *vhen these properties of an arboretum 
become known, we hope that one will be considered as essential 
to a gentleman’s ftountry residence, as a flower-garden; and 
altogether indispensabjp to a public garden. ’. 

A bies D. lion excdlaa communis Arb. Brit. 6d., ex. Cfembrasiliana Arb. Brit. 
St., filba Mtchx. 2*. Gd , nigra Ait. 2*. Gd., Smtthiana Wall. 5*., canadensis L. Is. Gd. 

A'cer L. tatiricum 11,1s. Gd., spicatum L. Is. Gd., strUqim L. Is. Gd., ms. 
cropbyilum .ParsA 2s. 6a. , piatandides L. Is?, p. Lobelii 5*.. p. laciniatum Dee. 
Ss. Gd., sacfh&rinum L. Is. Gd., Pseudo-PHtanus If 9d., P.*Albo varjfgata Is. Gd., 
P. ^purpurea Hort. 2s. Gd., obtusatum Kit. Is. 6d., circinatum Pursk Ss., erioc&r- 
pum Miehx. ls«6d, rubrum L. It., monapessuianum L. Is., campestre L. Is., crls- 
ticum LI Is. Gd. A . 

* A denocarpus Dee. interm&dius Dec. 2s. Gd, 

Ai'sculus L. Hippocastanum Lf Is., H. variegatuan 2s. Gd., (H.) nl.Wi e naU 
MicKx- 2s. Gd., (H.) rubiefigda Loit. 2s. 6 d., (H.) glabra Wffld. 2s. Gd., (H.ltal-- 
Uda Willd. 2 s’. Lydnii Host. 2s. Gd. * „ V J 

AiHnfus Deff. glandulosa Detf. Is. Gd. 

Albius Tourn. glutinda Garin. 9d., g. laciniata Willd. Is. Gd., g. quercifolia 
Willd. Is. 6ij,g. oxyacanthffifolia U. Gd., incan# Willd. Is. 6d., pordifolia todd. 
Is. 6A, viridis Dec. It. 6dP 
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Amelinchier Med. (v.) Botryapium Dec. Is. Gd. , (v.) sanguinea Dee. 2 1 . Gd.,' 
(v.) ovalis Dec. la. Gd., (v.) ttorida Until. 2a. 6 d., f. parvitolia 2a. 6d. 

Amdrpha L. fruticdsa L. Is., f. Lewisii la., (f.) glalira Desf. la. 

- Ampclopsis Michx. hederaeea Michx. Is., th.) hirsuta Donn 2a. 6d., bipinndta 
Michx. 2a. 6d. , 

Amygdalus Tourn. nana 1.. 2a. Gd., communis ainara Dee, 3a. Gd., c. dulcis 
Dec. 9s. Gd., c. maerocarpa Str. 3s. Gd., oricntalis Ait. 2s. Gd. 

Aralia L. spindsa L. la. Gd. 

“ A'rbutus Gamer. U'nedo /,. la. Gd., U. ruber Ait. 3s. 6d„ U. plenus Ait. 3s. Gd., 
hybrida Ker 3s. 6d., An&rachnc 5s„ procera Douglas 5s. 

Arctostaphylos Adans. UVa ursi Sprang. 2a. Gd. 

Aristolochia L. sipho L'Herit. 2s. Gd. •" 

Aristotelia L'Herit. Macqui lfHerit. Is. Gd., M. foliis variegatis la. Gd. 
Armeniaca Tourn. dasycarpa Pcts. 2s. Gd. 

Artemisia Gass' Ahrdtanum 1,. 9d„ A. tobolskianum Itcrt. 9d. 

At rage no L. alpina L. Is. Gd., sibirica L. Is. Gd. 

A'triplex X. pbrtulnedides L. Is. 

Aucuba Thvnb. japdnica Thunb. la. Get 
Azalea D. I) n prjicumbcns ‘I.. 3s. Gd, 

Baccharis It. Hr. habmifdlia L. Is. , 

Bcrberis L. vulgaris L. Is. Gil., v. alba Is. Gd., canadensis Mill. Is. Gd., iherica 
Ster. 2s. Gd., sinensis Desf 2s. Gd., dulcis Sift. 5s., beterophylla Jtjfs. 3s. (id., em- 
petrifolia Lam. 5s., asidtica Hoxb. s>*. Gd. , aristiita Dec. Is. Gd, 

Betula Tourn. alba L. 9d., a. pendula Sm. Is., a. urticifdlia 2s. Gd., puniiln L. 
la. Gd., nana T., Is. Gd., (a.) populitdlia Ait. Is., laciniata 2s. Gd., papvrucea 
Ait. 2s. Gd., lenta L. Is. Gd. 

Borya If', ligustrina WiUd. Is. Gd. 

Broussonetia Vent, papyrifera Vent. Is. Gd. 

Buxus Tourn. sempervirens arborescens Mill. Is., s. marginata Hurt. Is., s. tnvrti- 
fdlia Lam. F.ncy. Is. 

Calluna Sal. vulgaris decuinbens Don's Miller Is. Gd., v. fldre plena Don's Milhr 
Is. Gd., v. foliis variegatis Don's Miller Is. Gd., v. coccinoa Don's Miller Is. 0 I. 
Calophaca Fisch. wolg&rica Fiscb. 5s. 

Colycanthus Until, fldridus L. Is. Gd. 

Caragiina Lam. arborescens Lam. Is. Gd., (a.) Altagana J’oir. 2s. (id., fruteseens 
Dec. Is. Gd., pygmse'a Dec. 2s. Gd., spindsa Dec. 2f. Gd., tragacantbdides Fair. 2s. 
6d., Chamlagu Lam. Is. Gd. 

Carpinus i. Betulus I.. 9d., americana Miclt'x. 2s. Gd. 
k Carya Nutt, ilba Nutt. 2s, Gd. 

Cassandra D. Don calyeuluta D. Don 2s. til. i % 

Castaneas Tourn. vdsca Gtcrtn. Is. Gd., v. asplenifdlia 2s. Gil., v. variegata 2s. Gd. 
Cataipa Juss. syringaddlia Simf la. Gd. 

Ceandthus L. amcrieanus L. la. 

Cddrus Barrel. I,ibani Barr. 5s. 

Cclastrus L. scandens L. la. Gd. » 

Celtis Tourn. occidentalis L. Is. Gd,, o. cordata Willd. la. Gd., crassifdlia Lam. 
la. Gd. • 

Ccphalanthus L. oetfidentalis L. Is. Gd. , 

Cerasus Juss. vulgaris fldre plen itHort. la. Gd., v. fdliif variegatis flort. 3s. Gd., 
(v.)semperfldrens J\cc. la. Gd., serrulataC. Don la. Gd., P#(udo-Cdrasus 2s. Gd., Cha- 
mseedrasus Lois. 2s. Gd., prostrata Str. 2s. Gd., dcprdssa l‘h. Is. Gd., pygma-'a Lois. 
Is. Gd .,nigr^ Lois. 2s. Vd., japunica Lois. 2s. Gd., j. multiplex Ser. 2s. GV-i Mabalcb 
Mill. 2s. Gd., Padus Dec. 9d., P. bractedsa Ser. la. Gd., virginidna Michx. la., kisi- 
tanica Lois. la. 6d„ Lauroeerasus Lois. Gd., angustifdlia Hart. 9d. • 

Cercis L. Siliquastrum L. Is. G<^ * V 

Chimonunthus Lindl. fragrans Lind1. 2s. Gd., luteus Dart. 2s. Gd. 

Chibnanthus L. virginie* L. 2a. Gd. • 

»- Cistus L. creticus t. la. Gd., obtusifdlius Swt. la. 64, corbariensis foarr. la. Gd., 
oblongifolius Swt. ls.Gd. » • 

. Clematis L. Flammula L. Is., oriental!* L. la. Gtl., Vitalba L. 9<4» virgfniang L. 
la. Gd., triterniita Dec. Is, Gd., fldrida Thunb. Is. Gd., f. H6re plego la. Gd., Viticdlla 
csartilea la. Gd.fgr. purpurea I a. %d„ v. mflltipkx la. 6d., montana iAo§. Is. Gd. 
Clethra It. alnifdliu L. la. t'%1. * 
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Coliltea It. Br. arborescens L. 9d., (a.) cruenta Ait. I*. 

Comptdnia Banks asplenifdlia Banks Is. 6d. 

Corema D. Don Alba D. Don ‘2s. 6d. 

Coriaria Niss. myrtifdlia L. Is. 6d. . 

Cornus L. alternifolia.Z,. 9d., sanguinea L. 9d., s. foliis variegatis 1*., alba L. 9d., 

A. sibirica 9 d., (a.) strlcta Lam. 2s. 6 d., (a.) circinata L’Herit. 1*. Gd., mAs L. Is. 6d. 
Coronilia Neck. E'mcrus L. 1*. 

Cdrylus L. Avellana L. lieterophylla Is. Gd., A. purpurea Is. 6d., ColArna L. 2s. 
Gd., rostrato Ait. Is. . 

* Ctftoneaster Med. vulgaris Lindl. Is. Gd., (v.) tomuiitdAi I.indl. Is. Gd., (v.) lax i- 
fld«i Jacq. 3s. Gd., frigiila Wall. ‘2s. Gd, if.) uffinis Lindl. ‘2s. Gd., acuminata Lindl. 
2s. Gd., nummularll*/.tndd Is. Gd., rotundifdlia Wall. Is. Gd., (r.) microphylla Wall. 
Is. Gd. _ • 

Cratsc'gus Lindl. cocclnea L. Is. Gd., c. corailina 2s. Gd., c. indentata 2s. Gd., c. 
maxima 2s. Gd., glanduldsa W. 2s. Gd., g. subiilldsa 2s. Gd., ^rflictata rubra Pursh 
2s. Gd., p. strieta Hurt. 2s. Gd., p. aurea Pursh 2s. Gd., pyrifdlia Ait. Is. Gd., macra- 
aintlia Lotld. 2s. Gd., Crus-galli splendens Dec. 2s. Gd., C. pyrac&ithifdlia Dec. 2s. 
Gd., C. salicifdlia Dec. ‘2s. Gd., (C.) ovalifdlia Horn. 2s. Gd., (C.) prunifdlia Bose 
‘2s. Gd., nigra Waldst. Sr Kit. 2s. Gd., purpiu-ea Bose is. Gds, p. altaica 2s. Gd., Dou- 
glasii Lindl. 2s. Gd., Hava Ait. ls t 6d., (f.) lobata llosc 2s. Gd., trilobata Lodd. 2s. 
Gd., apiifdlia Michx. 2s. Gd., a. minor 2 s»Gd., cordata Aljll. 2s. Gd., spathulata EUiot 
2s, Gd., (A.) ijiaroccana Pers. 3s. Gd., Ardnia Bose‘2s. Gd., orientalis Bose 2s. Gd., 
o. sanguinea 2s. tanacetifdlia Pers. 2s. 6 d^ t. glabra Lotld. 2s. Gd., t. Leeana 
2s. Gd., heteropliylla plnyge 2s. Gd., Oxyaeantba obtusata Dec. Is. Gd., O. laciniata 
Arb. Brit. Is. Gd., O. criocarpa Lindl. ‘2s. Gd., O. Oliveriana Arb. Brit. Is. Gd., 
O. melimoearpa Arb. Brit. Is. G<1., O. atirea Ilort. Is. Gd., O. multiplex Ilort. Is. 
Gd., O. rosea ffort. Is. Gd., O. punicea l.odd. ‘2s. Gd., (). p. fldre pleno 3s. Gd., O. 
foliis argenteis Ilort. Is. Gd., O. strieta l.odd. 2s. Gd., O. reglnrc Dart. Is. Gd., O. 
pr.e'cox Ilort. 2s. Gd., O. mondgyna Arb. Brits Is. Cd., O. apetala Lathi. Is. Gd., 
parvifdlia .lit. :3s. Gd., virginiea Lodd. 3s. Gd., mcxicana Mac. §• AVssc 2s. Gd. , JPyra- 
ceotha Pers. Is. Gd. 

Cupressus L. -empervirens L. Is. Gd. , s. hoiizontalis Mill. Die. Is. fi id., thyoldes 
L. 2s. Gd. 

Cyddnia Tonrn. vulgaris pyrifdrmis 2s. Gd., sinensis Thouin 2s. Gd., japoniea Pers. 
Is. Gd., j. Here albo 2s. Gd. 

Cytisus Dee. Albus Link Is., incarnatus 2s..6d., Laburnum Is , L. qucrci- 
fdlium Dart. Is. Gd., L. purpurascens Is. Gd., (I..) alp'mus Mill. Is., (L.) a. pAndulus 
2s. Gd., nigricans L. ‘id., scssilitdlifis I.,, 9d., s. albus Ilort. 2s. Gd., purpurcus Scop. 
Is., supinus Jacq. 9d., eapitatus Jacq. 9d , polytriclius Bieb. Is., bifidrus L' Jltirit. 9^4 
Daboe'»ia D. Bon polifdlia I). Domils. Gd., p. fldre albo Sict. Is. Gd* 

Daphne L. Mezereum L. Is., M. fldre albo Is. Gd., M. autumrtule 2s. Gd., 
jidntiea *L. Is. Gd., {inedium L. Is. Gd. 

Deutzia Thunh. sciibra Tlrnnb. 1%. Gd. 

Diervilla Tonrn. canadensis Willd. Is. 

Diospyros L. LdtTis A.* 2 s. Gd., virgiuiana /.. 2s. Gd. 

Dirca L. palustris L. 3s. Gd. 

ElieAgnus Tournt liortdnsH angustifdlia Bieb. Is. Gd. 

E'mpetrumsT.. nigrum L. 2% Gd. 

E'pliedrs L monostaabya L. 2s. Gd. * 

Erica D. Don Tetraljn L. Is. Gd. , T. Alba Is. Gd., cinerc%X. Is. Gd., c. atro- 
purpurea lj. Gd., c. Alba Is. Gd., ciliaris L. Is? Gd. 

Euonynxis Tourn. europre'us L. 9d., c. nanus IGdd. Is. ffd., e. friujfu Albo Lodd. 
Is.sGd., verrucosus Scop. Is. Gd., latifolius C.Bauh. is. 6d„ americiums L. 2s. Gd. 
Fagug L. sylvAtica L. 9d„ s. purpurea AH. Is. Gd., s. foliis variegatis Is. 6d., 
heteropliylla 2s. *d., s. cristata 3s. 6d.,«s. pei\|Jula 2s. Gd. 

Fmi. u’esia Lindl. phillyrebldes LdbiU. Is. 

Epthergilla L. alnifolia L. Is. aft,' 

Erasmus Tourn. excelsioaX. aurea Willd. 2s. Gd.,£. crisp* Arb. Brit. 2s. GrT., cm 
verrucosa Desf.2st6d., e. nana LodM.Cat. 2s. Gd., (e.) heteropkylla Pahl. 2s. 6d., (e.) 
pavifolia' Willd. Is. Gd., lentiscifdlia Desf. 2s. Gd., 1. pendula 3s. 6d., (americana 
Willd.) pubAscen% Walt. *2s. 6d., (a.) sambucifolia Vahl £s. Gd., (a.) juglandifolia 
Lam. 2s. 6<*, # (a.) cpiptcra Vahl 2*.*6d„ (a.) ovaft Bose 2s. 6 d„ M.) panndsa Vent. 
& Bod; 2^ Gd, • 

OArrya Doug. ellQitiea Dytg. 2s. Gd. 
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Gaultheria L. Shallon Pursh 2s. Gd. 

Genista Lam. radiata Scop. Is. 6 d., prostrata Lam. Is. 6d., procdmbens Waldst. , 
Kit. is. * 

Gleditschia L. triacanthos L. Is. Gd., sin£nsis Lam. 2s. 6d., s. purpurea 3s. 6d., 
(s.J ferox Dcsf. 3s. 6 d., cispica Dcsf. 2s. Gd. , 

Gordonia Ellis pubescens PA. 2s. 6 d. 

Gymndcladus Lam. canadensis Lam. 2s. 6d. 

Gypsocallis SaL vagans Sal. Is., camea D. Don Is. 6 d. 

Halcsia Ellis tetraptcra L. 2s. 6 d., d'ptcra L. 2s. 6 d. 

Halimodendron argeif.eum 2s. 6d. r. 

Hamamelis L. virg nica L. 2s. 6d. 

Hedera Swartz Helix L. Is., H. canariensis Dec. Is. 6 d., H. fdliis argenteis 
Is. 6 d. " 

Helianthemum Town, canum Dunal Is., crdccum Pers. Is., vulgare Gent. Is., 
surrejanum Mill. 15., raacrantlium Swt. Is., m. multiplex Swt. Is., rhoddnthum Dunal 
Is., canescens Swt. Is., mutabile Pers. Is., sulphureum WiUd. Is., venustum Swt. Is., 
Millcri Swt. Is. ' 

Hibiscus X. syrlacus fdliis variega*is Is. Gd., s. fldre variegato 9 d., s. fldre pur- 
pureo 9 d , s. flore rubro Cd., s. flore dlbo 9 d. 

Hippophac X. Rhamnoides mas X. Is. fid., salicifdlia D. Dan Is. 6d. 

Hydrangea X. arborescens L. Is., nivea -Michx. Is. fid., quercifolia Bartram 2s. 6d. 

Hypdricum X.’datum Ait. Is., bircinum i. 9d.,[calyclnum X. 9 d., nrolificum X. 9d. 

I'lex X. Aquifdlium X. heteropbvllum 2s. 6 d., A. serratifolium 2s. Gd., A. crispum 
2s. 6d., A. ferox 2s. fid., A. senfscens 2s. 6 d., A. Albo marginatum 2s. 6 d., A. adreo 
marginatum 2s. fid., A. aureo pictum 2s. Gd., A. ferox argenteum 2s. Gd., A. f. 
aureum Is. Gd., A. fructu luteo 2s. Gd., bolearica Dcsf. 2s. Gd., opaca Ait. 2s. Gd., 
Cassine Ait. 3s. Gd. 

I'tea X. virginica X. 2s. Gd. 

Jasminum Forskoel fruticans X: Is., humile X. Is. Gd., officinale X. Is. 

Jiiglans X. regia X. 2s. 

Junipcrus X. communis X. Is, c. sut'cica Mart. Is. Gd., c. nana WiUd. 2s. fid., 
virginiana X. Is. Gd., Sabina X. Is. Gd., S. tamariscifblia Ait. 2s. Gd., S. fdliis varic- 
gatis Mart. 2s. Gd. S. prostrata 2s. Gd., phoenicea L. 5s., recurva Ham 3s. Gd., chi- 
nensis X. 2s. Gd. 

KAlmia X. latifolia X. 2s. Gd., gladca Ait. Is. Gd. 

Kdrria Dec. japonica Dec. Is. Gd., j. fldre pleno Gd. 

Koelreutdria Laxm. paniculata Laxm. Is. Gd. 

Larix Toum. europas'a Dec. 9d. * 

Ladrus Plin. nubilis X. Is. Gd., n. salicifdlia Swt. 1*. Gd., Sissafras X. 7s. Gd., 
Benzoin X. '2s. Gd. • 


Ledum i. paldstrc X. Is. Gd. 

Leucdlboe D. Don 'ipinulosa O. Don 2s. Gd. , 

Ligdstrum Tourn. vulgare Trag. Gd., v. xantnoedrpum Gd. 

Liquidambar X. Styraciflua J.. 2s. Gd., imbdrbe WiUd. Is. Gd. 

Lirioddndron X. Tulip fera X. 2s. Gd. 

Lonicera Dcsf Perielymenum X. serdtinum Ait. Is., P. bdlgicum Is., P. quer- 
cifolium Ait. 9d., grata Ait. Is., tatdrica X. rubriflora Dec. 9d.,p yreuaica X. Is. 6d., 
alpigena X. Is. Gd., c*Tulca X. Is. Gd., ibdrica Bielj , Is. 

Lycium X. barbarum X. 9d. " > 

Maclura Nutt, uufantiaca Nutt. 2s. Gd. -r 

Magnolia X. grandiflora X. 2s. 6 It., g. obovata Ait. 3s. 6d., g. exoridnsis Hart. 
Ss Gd., gladpa X. 3s. r 6d., g. Thompsoniana 7 s. Gd., acuminata X. 2ll 6d., (ac.) 
cordata Mx. 3s. 6d., conspicua Salisb. 5s., purpurea Bot. Mag. Is. Gd., (p.) grdcilis 
2s. 6d. * t 

Mahdnia Nutt. Aquifdlium Nut* 2s. Gd., repens G. Don 3s. Gd. “ L 

Malachodendron Cat,, ovatum Cm. 2s. Gd. 


Meiiispermum X. canadCise X. Is. Gd. ' 

Menziesia Smith gl bu laris Salisb. 2s. Gd. * 

Mdspilus Lindl. gc-manica X. 2s. Gd., SmitUfi Dec. 2s. Gd, 

Mdrus Toum. nigra Pair. 5s., dlba i. Is. 

Myrlca X. Gale X. 1 s s Gd. 

Myricaria Da;v. germdnica ifesv. Is. 

Negdndo Mamch fraxinifolium Nutt. Is., f. crispum O. Don ^s. Gd. 
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Ononis X. fruticosa X. Is. Gd. 

O'rnus Pers. europte'a Pen. 2s. 6d., (c.) rotundifdlia Pers. 2s. 6d. 

O'strya WiUd. vulgaris Willd. Is., (v.) virg'inica Willd. Is. • 

Oxy coccus Pers. macroc&rpus Pursh Is. fid. , 

Pseonia X. Moutan papaveracea And. 5s., Bttnksii And. 3s. 6d. 

Paliurus X. aculeatus Lam. 2s. Gd. 

Pavia Boerh. rubra Lam. 2s. Gd. , r. humilis 2s. Gd. , r. h. pdnduia 2s, Gd. , flava Dec. 
Is. Gd., discolor Slot. 2s. Gd., hybrids Dec. 2s. Gd., ncglicta G. Don 2s. 6d., ma- 
crocdrpa Hart. 2s. Gd., macrostachya Lens. Is. Gd. 

• I’yiploca i. grae'ca i. Is. Gd. 

Ecrnettya Gaud, inucronata Gaud. 2s. Gd. 

Pdrsica Town. vftlgaris fiore pleno Hart. 2s. Gd. 

Philaddlphus X. coronarius X. 9 d., c. fldre pldho Ladd. 9 d., c.. variegatus Lodd. 
Is. Gd., verrucosus Schrad. 9d., (v.) latifolius Schrad. 9 d., laxus Schrad. 9 d., (1.) 
grandifldrus Willd. 9 d., hirsiltus Nutt. 9d. 

Phillyrea 'i’ourn. angustifdlia L. 2s. Gd., latifolia X. 2s. del., (1.) obliqua A it. 
If. Gd. • 

Picea D. Dan pectinate Is., balsamea X. 1 j. 

Plnus X. sylvestris X. Gd., (s.) pumilio Hanke 2s. t>d., jn. Mughus 2s. Gd., inops 
Ait. Is. Gd., Laricio Pair. Is. Gd , (L.) ai&triaca*jEToss Is., (t,.) Pallasiana Lamb. 
2s. Gd., Pinaster Ait. Is. Gd., Pinfia X. If. Gd., Cembra i. 2s. Gd., Strobus X. 9 d. 
Pistacia X. Terebinthus X. 2s. Gd., Lentiscus X. 3s. dll. 

Planers Gruel! Richard! Michx. Is. Gd. 

Platanus X. orientals X. Is. Gd., occidcntdlis*X. Is. Gd. 

Populus Tourn. alba X. Is., trumulaX. pendula Is., grafea Ait. Is., nigra X. Is., 
n. salicifolia 2s. Gd., monolifera Ait. Is., in. mas Is., in. Bindley ana Is., fitstigiata 
Is., heterophytta X. 5s., balsamlfera X. Is., candicans Ait. Is. 

Potentilla X. fruticosa X. 9d. 

Prinos X. deciduus Dec. Is. Gd., verticillatus X. Is. Gd. 

Prdnus Toum. spindsa fldre pleno Is. Gd., doinestica inyrobalana 2s. Gd., ma¬ 
rt tima Wimgenheim 2s. Gd. 

Ptdlea X. trifoliata X. 2s. Gd. ^ 

Pyrus Lindl. com. fdliis varieg. 2s. Gd., (c.) nivalis X. Is. Gd., (c.) salicifolia X. 
Is. Gd- (c ) amygdalifdrmis Vil. 2s. Gd., sindnsis Lindl. 2s. Gd., bollwylleriana Dec. 
Is. Gd., variolosa Wall. 2s. Gd., (m.) prunifdlia IV. Is. Gd., (m.) baccata X. is 6d., rivu- 
laris Doug. Is. Gd., coronaria X. Is. Gd., spectaliilis Ait. Is. Gd., A'ria Ehrh. Is. 6d., 
A. latifolia II. S. Is. Gd., (A.) intermedia Ehrh* Is. Gd., (A.) vestita Wall. 2s. 6d., 
tormiualis Ehrh. Is. Gd., pinnatifida Ehrh. Is. Gd., aucuparia Gctrtn. Is.', americana 
Dec. 2s. Gd., Sdrbus Gartn. Is., lanuginosa Dec. Is. (fi., spuria Dec. Is. 6d., spitr. 
pendula If. Gd., ^rbutifdlia X. Is. Gd t , a. serotina Lindl. 2s. Gd., (as,) floribunda 
LAndl. 2s. Gd., (a.) depressa Lindl. 2s. Gd., pubens Lindl. 2s. Gd., grandifolia Lindl. 
2s. Gd., Chamiemespjlus Lindl. 2s. Gd. m • 

Qjufircus X. "pedunculata Willd. Histigiata 3s. Gd., p. heteropliylla 5s., p. fdliis 
variegatis 3s. Gd., p. purpurea 3s. Gd., sessiliildra Sal. 2s. Grl., pyrenaica Willd. 
2-'. Gd., E'sculus X. Cs. #tfl, Cerris X. Is. Gd. , C. variegata 5s., C. austriaca 3s. Gd., 
C. fulhamdnsis 3s. Gd., C. Lucombcana crispa 3s. Gd., 2&'gilops fc- 2s. Gd, , IE. 
pdndula 3s. Gd , alb# Is. GdW macrocarpa 3s. Gd., Prinus I.. 3s. fid., r&bra X. 5s , 
coccinea Willd. % ls. Gd., pali'istris Willd. 2s. Gd., Pliellos X. 3*. Gd., I'lex X. Is. 6d,, 
gramiintia L. 3s. 6d., cojciferaX. 3s. Gd., Siiber L. Is. Gd., Turner! Willd. 3s. Gd. 

Rh&tnnus Lain. Alattsjttus L. Is., A. fuliis aureis Is. 6d.. hybridus L’Herit. 
Is. 6d., catkarticus L. if., saxatilis i. Is., Ek-ythrdxylon Pall Is. 6d., alpinus X. 
9d., Frangfla L. Is. Gd., latifolius L'Hirit. Is. Gd.# 

Rhododdndron X. pontieum X. Is. Gd., p. Smitliii 5s., p. azaleoldes 2s. 6d., 
maximum X. 2f. Gd., (m.) purpureum G. Dots 3s. Gd., catawbiense Michx. 2s. Gd., 
punctatiftn Andr. 3/ Gd., ferrugineum L.jls. 6d a (? f.) hirsutum Is. 6d., dadricum 
x.. Is. 6d., flavum G. Don Is. Gd., nudifldrum coccineum 2s. Gd., visedsum Tort . 
2s. Gd., Rhoddra G. Don 2s. Gd. • • • 

Rhus X. Cotinus X. Is. Gj., typhinai. 9d., glabra X. Is. %f., g. coccinea ls.%d.,^ 
venenata Dec. 2s. Gd., radicans X. 2s. Gd., Toxicodendron L. 2l 6d., suaveolens Ait. 
2s. fid. * . 

Ribes i. setosum Xtndk is., triflorum W. Is., (t.) niveiun Lindl. is., (t.) Cynos- 
bati X. Is., (£.) divaricatum Dough 9ri, specidsum ft. 6d.,*Diacanth^ L. 9d., laeflstre 
Pair. ls.,_rdbrum X. foliifalbo variegatis 9d., (r.) |lpinum X. Is., (Ik) petroe'um 
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Wulf. 9d., (r.) multifldrum Kit. Is., punctatum if. # V. Is., nigrum X. fdliis vsrie- 
gatis9d., (n.) triste Pall. 9d., (n.) granditidrum 9d., (n.) parvifldrum 9d., edreum 
Dougl. Is. 6 d., sungi ineum PursA 9d., s. glutinosum Benth. is., s. malvaceum Benth. 
Is., s. atrorubens Hart. 9d., aureum prse'cox Lindl. 9 d., a. serotinum Lindl. 9d. (a.) 
tenuifldrum Lindl. 9d., (a.) Hamm Coll. 9d. * 

llobxnia L. Pseud-Acacia L. Is., P. umbraculifura Dec. 3s. 6 d., P. tortuosa Dec. 
2s. 6 d., P. sophorxfdlia Is. (id., P. macrophylla Is. Gd., P. microphylla Is. 6<£, (P.) 
visedsa Vent Is. Gd., liispida L. Is. 6d., h. rosea Is. fid., h. macrophylla Is. 6d. 

ltdsa Tourn. ferox l.awr. Is. Gd., bractedta Wendl. Is. Gd., ciunamdmea Best. Is., 
sulphdroa Ait. Is., spinosissima L. If., damasccna Mill. Is., centifdlia provincia'is 
Mill. Is., villosa L. Is., rubigindsa L. Is., canina L. Is., indica X. Is., semper- 
virens i. Is. 

Hubus X. laeiniatus W. Is. Gd., ..pectahilis PA. Is., fruticosus X. pompdnius Is. Gd., 
£ fdliis variegatis Is. f id., f. leucocarpus Is Gd., odoratus X. Is,, nutkanus Mac. Is. 
ltuscus X.•aculeatus X. Gd. , Hypoglossum X. Is., racemdsus X. Is. 

Salisburia Sm. adiantifdlia Sm. 3s. Gd., a. fem. 3s. Gd. 

Salix X. purpurea X. Is. (id, triuudra X. Is. Gd., pentandra X. Is. Gd., Mcye- 
riana U'illd. Is. (id., babylouica X. Is. Gd., b. crispa Hort. Is. Gd., decipicna Hoff. 
Is. (id., fragilis X. Is. (id., KusseliaAa Sm. Is. Gd., alba X. Is. (id., vitellina X. 
Is. Gd., acuminata S.n. la. Gd., Pontedcratia IVilld. Is. Gd., aurita X. Is. Gd., caprea 
X. Is. Gd. * 

Sambucus Tourn. nigra X.Is.,n. lcucocarpa Is., n. laciniata 1 x., racembsa X. 2s.Gd. 
Sliephdrdia Sutt. argentca Nutt. Is. Gd., canadensis Nutt. 2s. Gd. 1 
Smilax X. aspera X. Is. Gd., SariMparilla X. 2s. Gd., rotundifdlia X. 2s. Gd. 
Soplidra if. ifr. juponica X. Is., j. penduia 10s. Gd. 

Spartium Dec. junceum X. Is., j. Hdrc pleno 2s. Gd. 

Spiraea X. opulifdlia X. 9d., ciiatna'drifdlia X. 9d., (c.) ulmifolis* Scop. 9d., lri- 
lobata X. 9d., liypcricifolia dice. 9d., coryinbdsa ifu/'. 9d., bella Sims Is., saliciidlia 
X. gd., toinentdsa X. Is., Ja-viguta X. Is., urisefolia Smith Is., sorhifolia X. Is. 
Staphylea X. trifdlia X. Is., pinnata X. Is. 

Stuartia virginica 3s. Gd. * 

Symuhoricarpos Dill, vulgaris Michx. 9d., v. fdliis variegatis Is. Gd., racemdsus 
Michx. la. 

Syringa X. vulgaris X. 9d., v. alba Sid., Josikafa Xarj. 2s. Gd., pcrsica 1. 9d., 

р. Alba 9d., p. laciniata 9d., rotliomagensis Renault 9d. 

Tamarix Dear. gallica i,. 9d. 

Taxus X. bacckta X. 2s. Gd., b. fastigiata 2s. Gd., (b.) canadensis IVilld. 3s. Gd. 
Taxddium Rich, disticlium Rich. 2s. Gd., d. sinense pendulum 5s. 

Thuja X. occidentalis X. Is. Gd., orientiilis i. 2s. fid., o. tatarica 2s. Gd. 

* Tilia X. europai'a X. microphylla Is. Gd., e. platyphylla Is. Gd y e. rubra Is. Gd., 

с. laciniata,Is. Gd., e. aurca Is. Gd., (e.) alba tVulclal. Sf Kit. 2s. (id., amcricana X. 
2s. Gd., pubesccns Is. lid. 

U'lex L. europit'a L. 9d,, e. tlorc pleno Is., tricta Is. Gd. 

Vacc nium X. Myrtillus X. Is., easspitosmn Michx. Is. Gd., resindsum Ait. 2s. Gd., 
Arctostaphylos X. 2s. Gd., (?A.) padifdlium Sm. 2s. (RA V'tis idoe'a X. 2s. 6d, 
ovatum Purah^ia. Gd. 

ViburnumsX. Tinus X. Is., T. lucida A'(. Is., Le (ago X. Js. Gd., (L.) pruni- 
folium X. Is. 6d., Jfevigatum U'illd. Is., dentatuin Xiu. Is., O'pulus slerilis Dec. 9d. 
Vinca X. major X. Gd., minor folia argenteis 9d. 1 
Virgilia X. 1 utea Michx. Is. 

Vitis X. vinifera apiifdlia XTorf. 2«. Gd., Labrusca X* La., cordifdlia^A/icAx. 3s., 
riparia Michx. 3s. o ^ ; 

Wistaria Nutt, frutdscens Dec. Is. Gd., chiucnsis Dec. 2s. Gd. 

Xanthorhiza X. apiifdlia 1.'IIf rit. Is. Gd. 

Xantlidxylum X. fraxineum U’illd. 2s (id. 

Yucca X. gloridsa X. 5s., recurvifdlia Saliah. 5s., flAccida Haw. Is. 6d. 

Zefrdbia D. Don specios» D. Don 2s. Gd., s. pulverulenta Purah 2a. Gd. 

(. 

All the plants sent"to the Derby .Arboretum were; from pre¬ 
ference, chosen of small size, as most likely to be taken 'ijp with 
roots propqrtionate- to their tops, and consequently^to live "and 
thrive in their new situation. 
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We may state here of Messrs. Whitley and Osborn’s Cata¬ 
logue, just published, that it contains the names, correctly spelt 
and accented, and with the same authorities as in ojur Arboretum 
Britannicum, of above 1400 species and varieties; of every one 
of which, without a single exception, they have plants in their 
nursery, or had at the time the Catalogue was published. So 
particular are Messrs. Whitley and Osborn in this respect, that 
they have not included in their list about fifty kinds, the plants 
of* which theyvprocured from other # nurseries. Of these 1400 
kinds Messrs. Whitley and Osborn can send out, this season, 
1300 sorts for the sum of 160/. Next year the celleciion will be 
increased by the addition of all the new species and good varieties 
that can be got; and the whole will he assiduously propagated, 
so as to produce healthy vigorous young*plapts for sale. 

In directing attention to Messfs. Whitley and Osborn’s Cata¬ 
logue, we think we are doing a service both to nurserymen and 
country gentlemen; for from this Catalogue both can select as 
complete a collection of plants as*can be desired, and with 
names which, we state without hesitation, are more correctly 
applied than those to be found in any other nursery whatever. 
In all probability there are various nurseries where some of the 
plants may be sold as cheap as in the Fulham Nursery; but 
assuredly we do not know of one, where so complete and so 
correctly named a collection is to be procured at so low aaprice. 
As we have been partly the means of inducing Messrs. Whitley 
and‘Osborn to adopt the nomenclature of our Arb. Brit., we 
feel bound strongly to recommend tlig m, and their Catalogue of 
Trees and Shrubs, to the public. 

Bayswater , Jan. 1840. 

Art. VI. A Year's Culture of the Hyacinth, as practised at Haarlem 
in Holland, beginning with the Season for Planting, in October. 

(Translated from the Vetfiandlungen des Vereins,” &c,, of Frankfort on the 

Maine. By J. L.) 

October.. — The Du^ch method of planting bulbs is of all 
methods litre best. The whole piece’of ground allotted for them 
is divided Into .beds^* The first bed .is dug from* 3 to S inches 
deep (according to the strength or kindmf bulb to be planted), 
and. this quantity of earth that is dug out is conveyed to the 
further #ide ftf t£e last bed in the piece of ground. The bed 
which has had this earth taken* from it is equally raked, and 
divided into rows, when th£ bulbs are pldfced gently upon it. 
The second, bed is thdh dug out in like iftannel^ and the earth 
which is takqn from it is used for covering the bulbs in the first 
'bed;- and in th^ maimer they proceed to the Jast bed, which us 
covered widf the eailh of thl first bed, which wa^ deposited 
1840.* Ebb. ^ G 
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there. When there is but one bed to be planted, it is advis¬ 
able, if not thought too much trouble, to put a layer of sand 
where the bulbs are to be placed, or only a little on the very 
spot on which each bulb is to be placed. 

With regard to the space between each bulb, eight of those 
that are capable of producing flowers are planted on the extent 
of Sf ft.; but they 4 must always be put nearer or further apart; 
according to the strength of the bulbs. Very small bulbs, or 
those not capable of producing flowers, are not'*planted singly, 
but are sown"in rows, as it is of no consequence whether the 
sides or points.of these bulbs are next the ground. 

Those kinds which grow high and strong should, in general, 
be planted the deepest, that is, 5 or 6 inches deep. Those kinds 
that grow low should not be planted so deep; but those kinds 
which are liable to produce ah excess of offsets (Durchwachs) 
must be planted the.deepest of all, viz. 6 in. Among the latter 
may be mentioned in particular l’Amie du Cceur. It must 
also be particularly observed, that, when the'soil is stiff, the 
bulbs must not be planted so deep as when the soil is light. It 
can bp best ascertained during the warm days in spring, if the 
bulbs have not been planted deep enough; because, when that 
is the case, the leaves begin to flag; while those that are too 
deep in the soil assume a yellowish appearance. They then 
beconv rather smaller than larger, and have a withered appear¬ 
ance. Those of a very small sort are generally not planted so 
deep as the other kinds; such as la Duchesse de Parma, la Mar¬ 
quise de la Coste, le Bonaparte, le Hoi Spheros, le Kaiser Alex¬ 
andre, &c. i 

The weather should be dry during the time of planting. If 
there is a continuance of rain after a space of fourteen days, it 
is very itijurious : because, as the germ prevents the bulb from 
being completely closed,'the w'ater Jfinds its way in, and causes 
the bulb to rot. 

Forced hyacinths should be planted in a 'lighter soil, because 
it makes ahem flower sooner; and tliosg bulbs which are diffi¬ 
cult to flower, or which are apt to flower late, should have a 
light dry soil. Care must'be taken, as already observed, that 
bulbs are not* planted aga. : n on the samd'Gbed for the space of 
five yearns; and ‘every vyear a change of soil must (be given, 
either lighter or stiffer; such as, if the previous soil had been 
light, it should now be very light, or a stiff'soik; btit it must be 
remembered that «ll those with white flowers do not generally 
ib so well in a stiff' soil as most oP’those with blue flowers, and 
all those kind^* which are apt to h^ve thte rot myst very seldom 
be planted in a stiff soil. Yet bulbs which are grpwn- fa a stiff 
soil sometimes, tc our 0 great astonishment, produce beautiful' 
flowers > bat they generally perish 1 before the next t'irtie of plant- 
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ing; and in general, when you have been so unfortunate as to 
plant in too stiff a soil (which nfhy be known by the luxuriance 
of the leaves), it is better to take the bulbs up before they have 
done growing, as they would be sure to become wrinkled, and 
perhaps mouldy, afterwards. 

November and December. — These are the principal operations 
for hyacinths during the month of October; and during Novem- 
Sei» the same may be continued, if not finished in October. 
The weeds, nl9», must be all taken out from those beds where 
the bulbs are planter?; and the beds must then be nicely raked, 
and made ready for covering, in case of frost, in December. 
This covering is made of reeds, and the covering which was 
used for the former year is now put under the neft one, so that 
the whole becomes several inche# thick. ,There is a covering 
also on the sides of the jtrenchfis, fastened doVn by means of 
pegs. When there is a continuance of rain, the trenches are 
filled with water, which must immediately be removed. 

January and February. — During^he months of January and 
February, the ground in which hyacinths are to be planted in the 
following October must be deeply dug, and where the beds are 
planted, the water must be carefully removed from the trenches. 

March. — When frost is no longer apprehended, the covering 
of the beds may be taken off; but great care must be taken not to 
remove it too soon, that it may not be necessary to put it on 
again. After all the beds have been carefully cleaned and 
raked, they are watered with a mixture of cow-dung and water, 
which forms a slight crust on the ^surface, and prevents the 
wind from causing any irregularity on the beds. That piece of 
ground which, in the previous months, had been deeply dug and 
intended for .hyacinths the pext year, should now be«manured* 
as above described, with four wheelbarrowfuls of pure ct)w-dung 
to the squase yard, which it> dug in 1 ft. deep. * 

April .—Time of flowering. At this time the plants should 
be carefully exafnirted, to see if by any accident one or two of a 
different kind have bt^jn mixed with those that are pTye, and to 
mark them out.* After tjie bulbs have flowered* the flower-stalks 
should l>4 cut off, to make the leave? grow stronger, and laid in a 
place wljere they ,tfen do no injusy; because, *should they be 
brought Jagain to the hyacinth beds, they would cause all the 
bulbs to rot. They cannot even be used as manure for trees, &c.; 
because, if thej/are not poisonous, they at least always contain 
ft corrosive property, and to such a degree, that in the month of 
October the labourers, aftA working five ft>r six hours aiftqpg 
them, became,red and* fiery, all over, and*are ifl very great pain 
during all Jhis month, till this labour terminates. This nain 
even pHfevents jdeep.* 

There fire some kyids, and particularly those thtft have small 
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bulbs and full strong flowers (so much so, that the flower is out 
of proportion with the bulb), that should have the flower-stalk 
cut off as soon as the flowers have expanded, in order that the 
plant may not die of exhaustion. Henri IV. belongs to this 
kind. It is rather expensive, but very beautiful. 

A strong wind after flowering is very injurious; because, as 
the bulbs are then only beginning to increase in size, the wind 
blowing them backwards and forwards must retard their growth, 
and be very injurious to them generally. This .Aj generally ob¬ 
viated by thick edges or palings; and, v^Rere there are only a 
few beds, they.can be protected with less trouble. 

May. — Attention must be paid in this month to keep the 
bulbs free of weeds, and to see that none of their leaves arc 
hanging down here and there, which is a sign that the bulbs 
have not been deep enough planted. 

June. — Time for .removal. Those bulbs which are in too 
stiff a soil are generally taken out in the beginning of June, 
while they are still increasing in size. This liiust not be neg¬ 
lected ; because, although they may appear fine large bulbs, 
they would, if suffered to exhaust themselves, either wither on 
the drying-boards, or, for the most part, would perish the fol¬ 
lowing year. They are easily known by their very luxuriant 
and beautiful growth at this time (the beginning of June), in a 
soil which is not sufficiently sandy, or contains too much rich 
or stiff soil; and their.beautiful growth must not induce you to 
let them remain longer in it, as mischief would be sure to' fol¬ 
low. It is, indeed, very possible, that the bulbs may afterwards 
shrivel in some degree, and become mouldy by being disturbed 
while they are increasing in size; but, as this can be remedied 
‘by cleaning and trimming them carefully, there is, nothing to be 
dreaded'. 

Those plants which are only moderately luxuriant may re¬ 
main in the ground till the end of June; but the usual time is 
the middle of this month. A yellow or withered appearance at 
the tips qf the leaves is a sure sign tha{ they have done grow¬ 
ing; and, when this is the case, it is advisable to take them out. 
Dry weather, during this operation, is indispensably Necessary; 
therefore, whet< there is notji continuation fine weather, every 
moment of dry weather or sunshine should be taken Advantage 
of; but In very warm situations, where the sun has too great 
a power on the sand, cafe must be taken tljat 'those bulbs 
which are taken out and ‘laid bn the ground do not perish by 
tlj,e* too great heat 1 of the sun. hi that case, this operation 
should be performed Cn the morning. k ■ 

The manner*of taking out the bulbs in HollancJ is nearly as 
fojlows: — First, all th^ leaves are pulled up in the sam# way as 
you wovld 1 ' pull out weeds. The 1 'bulb remains in* tiie ground. 
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and the leaves break off exactly at the point or summit of the 
bulb, which it is very necessary to preserve. When the leaves 
are removed, the bulbs are immediately taken out; and this 
must not be delayed even to the following day, because, when 
the leaves are taken away, and wet weather follows, the moisture 
penetrates into the bulb and makes it sickly. If they have 
bjen planted in rows, and in good*order, thfy are easily found 
agaiti. You must kneel down and take out the first row, and so 
on till you com€<;o the end of the bed, laying them all in the foot¬ 
path. When the be<3 is empty, it must be raked smooth all 
over, and a strip in the middle, about a foot and*a half broad, 
made flat and firm by means of a board being pressed upon it, 
or the back of a spade. On this smooth part of the bed the 
bulbs must be placed in rows, keeping each.sort separate; but 
care must be taken at all times to*lay those that are diseased by 
themselves, so that they may flot infect the others; and, lest 
any of those* that are diseased may have been overlooked when 
they are laid to dry, they should be so placed that one bulb may 
not touch the others. It often happens, when the leaves are 
pulled off, as above described, that they do not come entirely 
from the point of the bulb, in which case they must Ire cut, as 
they would rot off' afterwards, and run* the risk of destroying a 
whole b„ed of bulbs in the course of a few days by the rotz. 
When they are laid on the strip of ground to dry, the root ends 
of the bulbs must be turned towards the south, as by this means 
the rays of the sun will have a greater effect upon them. 

When the bulbs are placed on the strip of ground along the 
middle of the bed, the earfh from both sides is thrown over 
them two or three inches thick. The Dut<;h expression for this 
is, lying Jn the. Kiiuil (cool). The length of time they lie in the 
Kiiuil depends upon circumstances. I!' the bulbs are large and 
well grown, <hey should only lie about a fortnight, because if 
they are kept longer^ in it, they are in danger of having the 
rotz; but, if thej? afe of a moderate size, they should .remain in 
it three or four, week* A good deal also depends upon the 
weather ; betause during.damp weather, or wh8n it varies from 
moist to wferm weather, they must all be taken out sooner, so as 
not to runlthe dang«*of a very serious loss. * 

There are two artificial methods of ^propagating bulbs in 
Holland: one is by means of crosscuts (Kreuzschnitte), the 
other by hollbwiflfg out the bulb /Hohlung). Those bulbs that 
afte to be propagated by means of crosscuts must undergo jhe 
operation before they are laid in the Kauil. * • 

The strongest and most .healthy bulb^ must*.be chosen for 
^eithgr of the%e operations, as that is the only chance of obtain¬ 
ing yourfg healthy butbs. Therefore, wfcen you selecl bulbs for 

a 8 
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propagating, and are convinced that they are perfectly healthy, 
without cutting* any part off, make four crosscuts in the root 
end half-way up the bulb, after which the bulbs should be laid in 
the Kiiuil, and taken out again like the others. 

These cuts open pretty wide the same autumn, and send out 
young bulbs at the cut scales. They must then be planted in 
this state by themselves; and the next year, after having been 
dried on the boards, they are separated and trimmed. While 
they are increasing in size, very little foliage, o»*none at all, lip- 
pears on the surface of the bed, as the old bulb has no longer 
any influence,.'and the young ones only exert their strength to¬ 
wards their own increase. 

The manner of propagating by hollowing out the bulb shall 
be treated of presently? 

July. — According to'the above-mentioned treatment, the re¬ 
moval of the bulbs from the Kiiuil takes place either in the 
beginning or the middle of this month. You must take care 
that the weather is fine, ko as not to run theVisk of a serious 
loss, and also that the rays of the sun do not fall for too great 
a length of time on the bulbs, because it might easily happen 
that great injury might be done, particularly between eleven and 
three o’clock, and it is therefore better that this work should be 
performed every morning between five and eleven. The removal 
of the bulbs from the Kiiuil is easily understood. The two or 
three inches of earth that were thrown over the bulbs are raked 
off, when the bulbs are easily taken out; they are then laid sepa¬ 
rately, so that the air and, the sun may dry them in the course of 
two or three hours. They are afterwards put into a parchment 
sieve, and carefully shaken, which frees them of all the dr}’ roots 
and scakts. If the sieve is not of parchment, it .may tie of any 
soft material, and the sides should be stuffed, to prevent the bulbs 
from sustaining any injifry. They, are then brought into the 
bulb-house and laid on the drying-boards, where they may lie 
close to each other, but not on each other.* ‘Whenever the bulbs 
are handled, great care must be taken, that all those that are 
diseased or dead 1 , and particularly thofe that have ,*.he rotz, are 
removed from the others. 

The beds Which are new empty may to; planted fvith vege¬ 
tables. 

August. — Time of packing. Those bulbs that are intended 
for sale must be selected and examined as abtiwe ihentianed, to 
see that none are sickly among them. If this month be n6t 
moist, propagating l by means of hollowing out the bulb may be 
performed ; bi/f, if tHe contrary, it.inust*’ stand qvert and, when 
this is the case, it is better to wait till the following Auglist., It 
is* very desirable, *as h?s been already mentioned, that healthy 
and strong’bulbs should be chosen 1 for propagating, it npt only 
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insures healthy young ones, but a greater number of them. The 
manner of hollowing out the bulb is as follows : •— 

Place your thumb on the root end of the bulb, and cut round 
it with a sharp knife, hollowing out the plate or root end as far 
as the middleof the bulb, and when the knife has passed in a cir¬ 
cular direction round the bulb, be particularly careful to take it 
out again where the incision began, or rather so to perform this 
circular cut, that the plate extending hall-way into the bulb may 
fall out of itself* As this operation causes a great deal of mois¬ 
ture to flow from the bulb, and also a*great degree*of danger of 
its rotting away, it is therefore very advisable thaj. it should not 
be undertaken during moist weather. The hollflwed out part of 
the bulb ought not to be touched either with the finger or any 
thing else, and the best way is to strew a dry board with fine 
dry sand, to lay the bulbs upon it, and to turn die hollowed out 
part to the sun. * • . 

The sun dries them, and also the heart, which extends as far 
as the point (Nhse) of the bulb, a ltd which was not removed 
when the bulb was hollowed out, but now becomes detached by 
the heat of .the sun, and can be taken away with a chip of wood. 
When the hollowed part is properly dried, some shelves, or a 
stand, should be prepared in a very diy place, and strewed with 
very fine and dry sand 1 in. thick, on which should be laid the 
hollowed out bulbs till they are planted. If the weather is dry, 
they ought to have air; but, if it is moist, the air should be 
excluded. 

. In some places the hollowed out plates are used, because these 
also produce young ones; but they are in general not much 
valued, and are often thrown away, as the young bulbs are never 
vigorous. . . 

When the hollowed out bulbs are set in the sun, care*must be 
taken that they are not burpt when the sun is too hot, in which 
case they should be put in a green-house behind the sashes. 
They must be lfiolfeB at at least twice a day, because they very 
soon begin to rot; un^l, if this is neglected for one cfijtwo days, 
a very seriqjis injury may be sustained. • 

^ t ^ 1 ? m K ' lou1 ^ have begftn to rot, the part should be 

cut off if possible* ind the bulb replaced in the sun and air; 
but still«an injunf is sustained, as thetiumbn* of young bulbs 
will be diminishes. A great many young ones, as small as grains 
of com, ard found on the scales before planting, which should 
he planted rather sooner than any of the others. 

When this kind of propagating prove# successful, a £reat 
many young pnes arl obtained, but it generdtly takes four or 
even KVe years to bring them to perfection ; whereas those that 
are obtained by tin? crosscuts only tafce thsee years, but pot 
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New hybrid Primroses. 

nearly so many young ones are obtained. Those which are 
raised from hollowing out, as well as those from the crosscuts, 
do not produce any leaves on the surface of the bed the first 
year. Both should be planted separately, in a suitable part of 
the garden, and in the kind of earth used for hyacinths. 

September. — Packing should go on during this month; and 
it must be particularly remembered that all those beds on which 
hyacinths or othef bulbs are to be planted must now be dug 
lj or 2 feet deep, so that planting may begin .in the following 
month. These beds, whiih had been already dug deep in the 
months of.Janyuary and February, and in which (as has been 
mentioned) the dung was dug 1 ft. deep, were cropped with 
vegetables or-annuals during summer. < 


Aht. VII. Notice respecting some new hybrid Primroses raised 
between the Polyanthus avd the Chinese Primrose. By James 
Seymour, Kitchen-Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
Ashridge. 

I enclose three blossoms of seedling Primula.-; one a fine lilac, which was 
raised between a dark polyanthus and a fringed Chinese primrose; and the 
other two, shades of pale lilac, the result of a cross of the pink variety of 
Chinese primrose with the white. I have other seedlings, the produce of a 
cross between the common primrose and Primula sinensis ; their foliage par¬ 
takes much of that of the common primrose, but they have not yet flowered. 

To have good Primula plants to bloom early in the autumn, 1 sow the seed 
about the middle of February, in a light sandy soil, in pans well drained, placed 
in a frame with a gentle heat, and where they can have both air and light. 
When the plants come up, and are large enough for potting, 1 prick them out 
into small pots in a compost of leaf-mould, white sand, bog soil, virgin loam, 
.and a little sheep’s dung, nixed all well together. The plants are kept grow¬ 
ing, and shifted into larger pots as they require ; taking care-not to give them 
too large a pot at once, and to keep them well drained. I give the plants occa¬ 
sionally a little sheep-dung water, which I have found is of grqat use. They 
must not want water at any time, and yet too much must not be given to 
them at once; for, if the soil be suffered to become, soddpn at any time, the 
plants are apt to give way at the collar ; and if, after Being wet, they are sud¬ 
denly dried* 'and exposed to a hot sun, it does thqm much harm, and particu¬ 
larly if they are in bloom, as the flowers are then sure t6 fal[ off. When I 
want a few plants more bushy than usual, arid to flower in the. winter and 
spring, I cut the flower stems out in the autumn. The pots Imght to be 
pretty well filled With roots before the winter ; as thwwill prevent the plants 
from damping off. h likewise make a sowing in June, o have theui in bloom 
late in the spring; always selecting the best-shaped flowers, with good colour, 
and fringed, for saving seed from.< I generally impregnate Jie pip-eyed i ones by- 
taking the pollen of a superior j-osc-eycd one with a penknife, ana putting it 
upon the stigma of the other ; to impregnate the rose-eyed ones, I put my 
mquth to the flower, and gently draw my brehth, and return it into the bl«om. 
If 1 want a fine specimen plant in bloom, I take & pair of grape scissors and 
*in the blooms, asSvell as the flower stalks,“altogether. 

rii'he changeable-flowered variety, which changes from a pure *hite to a rosy 
is»., had 9 flower stems, with 58 flowers ( in bloom, and 74 buds; making a 
ar d of 120 buds. Flowers 2 in. in diameter; leav|s 5 in. each Vay. t Plant 
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2 ft. across, and 8J in. in height (I do not let the flower steins have more 
than one to two trusses of blooms on each ), in a 24-sized pot. Feb. 28. 1839. 

The dark-flowered variety had 7 flower steins, with 43 flowers in bloom, 
and 64 buds, making a total of 107 buds ; average size of the, blooms 14 in. in 
diameter. Plant 74 in. in height; 16 leaves upon the plant, 6f in. each way. 
Bose eye. Leaves drooping, and very much cut; centre stem 13 flowers in 
bloom, and 13 buds, total 26 buds. Plant 15 in. across, in a 32-sized pot. 
Feb. 25. 1839. 

. Frithsden Gardens, Ashndge, Great Bcl-khamttrad, fan. 10. 1840. 


Art. VIII. On retaining the Tendril of the Grape Vine. By R. T. 

• • 

In the remarks which have come within my reach, on the culture of 
grapes, I have never seen any thing respecting the propriety of retaining or 
taking off the tendril or clasper, which .grows on the bunch, and which, if 
left on, usually perishes. I mean if under glass*; as* if it is on the open walls, 
it will be frequently found to twist tound'the nails or shoots of the vine, 
and thus support the bunch* but,«owing to the .bunches hanging down, it 
seldom happens that there is anything within the reach of the tendril to which 
it can cling, ^nd consequently it dies. JVhether there are any cultivators 
who endeavour to preserve it, considering it essential, I do not know; but, as 
we are taught to believe that the Great Creator has made nothing in vain, I 
am inclined to think that even this is worthy of notice. I believe it will be 
found that most people take the tendril off; as some say it draws the nourish¬ 
ment from the bunch ; but I am inclined to think otherwise: and 1 wish to 
call the attention of your readers to it at this time, as the forcing season is 
coming on; and, if hitherto they have taken no notice of it, they will (some of 
them, at least) 1 hope, turn their attention to it, and reportjaccordingly. 

I have taken up the subject in consequence of hearing a person say, when 
walking through the vinery, and seeing the tendrils taken off without any 
apparent injury, that he had been told that if they were taken off the bunches 
would go blind. This we are sure would npt be the result; - but I would ask, 
of what use is the tendril, when at so early a stage it is so common to see it 
wither away under glass, and af the same time, if out of doors, and able to lay 
hold of any thing, it will remain with the bunch through every stage, growing 
with its»growth, and, at last, ripening with it ? Not wishing fhe above re¬ 
mark y> be useless, I paid some little attention to it through the*summer, by 
placing som^of the bunches s<j that the tendrils should come in contact with 
the wires or shoots, and in some cases twisted them once or twice round; and, 
from what I obsyve^J„I am confirmed in the opinion, that they should never 
be taken off: but, as I do not wish any one to believe it without further 
proof, I hope some one qpll be induced, as well as myself, this spring, to give 
it a fair trial* as it will cause but little trouble and mawbe useful. 

Middlefex, Dec. 27. 1839*. • 


Art. IX. On die Cultivation of the Alpine Strawberry in Pots . 

By Jambs S^cmour, Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
s Asnridge. • • 

l sow the seeds in boxes,^about the middle of February, in S light 
sandy soil, .and place thtSbox upon a flat hot-water pipe, in a vinery, where i/ 
is not. too hot^ taking care to sow the seed very thin? and to cover it very 
slightly. Th^seed should be saved the year previous to sowing. 1 always save 
my own seei from some of the largest and earliest fruit, as there is muah dif¬ 
ference in*tne shape aijd size of this kind of strawberry. Tfie apil I use is a. 
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Culture of Chicory^ as a Winter Salad. 

mixture of loam, leaf-mould, cucumber-soil, aud white sand, well incorporated 
together. The plants must be pricked out into boxes, and, when large enough, 
potted into small pots well drained ; and they must be shifted as they may 
require it, till they arc potted into 2-t- mu) 16-sized pots. They will require 
to be smoked frequently to destroy the aphides. They are best grown under 
glass, either in frames, or in a vinery where they can have plenty of air and 
light. In July they will perhaps require to be placed in a shady place out in 
the open air ; the pots had better be placed upon boards, slates, or something 
of that sort, to prevent tli^ roots from getting through ; and occasionally watered, 
with dung-water. I always cut off the runners, and likew ise the flower steifls, 
till about August; and I find that the fruit is much improvtyhbv thinning mft 
a portion of the blooms anti stem*; and by attending to this point there may 
be good fruit from September to January. I place in August and September 
a portion of rhe plants upon a peach-house shell’ where they have always 
plenty of air and sun' - and are sheltered from heavy showers of rain. 1 keep 
the plants upon shelves by the front sashes of a fig-house, for the late crops. . 
In 1837, by this method, I had alpine strawberries particularly fine, and till 
after Christmas ; ancj at «thaf season of the year they are a great acquisition 
at a dinner party. I gathered a very nice disli op the 31st ult., and have plants 
in fruit and blossom at this time, 10th January, 18-fO. 

Alpine Strawberries hi the open Ground. —The plants that havq been forced, 

I have planted out in the open quarter in rows 2 ft. 6 in. upir-t, and plants 2 ft. 
apart in the rows, in the spring ; the ground being well dunged and dug in the 
autumn and w inter previous. At the time of planting I point in a little sand; 
and I put the balls entire from the pots into a trench prepared for,them. The 
runners must always be taken oft'; and also the flower stems, till they may be 
wanted for fruit. I let a few p'apts go to flower, and ripen fruit, to succeed 
the other sorts; so that I have had strawberries from the forced plants 
(Keen’s scedliijg, &c.), till they came from the south borders,quarters, north 
borders, then alpincs; and, when they were killed by the frost, I then had 
my plants in pots, ready to succeed them, to this time. I have saved some 
seed from the alpines, which have been crossed by the old Carolina.' I 
gathered from 11-2 ft. of rows of strawberry plants, 66 pints of strawberries, 
besides what were spoiled with rain, 8tc. I think it would be useful to put 
straw, fern, &c., between the rows, to keep the fruit clean ; and, if there were 
a thin board to stand on, the ground would not be trodden so solid. The 
plant will require plenty of Water in hot weatiicr. 

Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Jan. 10. 1646. r * 


Art. X. On the Culture of the Chicorij as p t W\nicr Salad. 

Uy James Cutiiili.. 

The specimen of chicory root which I exhibited in the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety’s ltoonis in December was 15 in. long, and tof proportionate thickness; 
and it was allowed bv Dr. Lindley to be a very superior sort of chicdry. The 
doctor, when speaking of it, observed that in gencraf-cbicory was jiot liked, 
on account of its being'so very bitter; the same was staled by Mr. Johnson, 
at a lecture he gave at Kennington Horns: but not a sikgle gardener knew 
it in either of the rooms, and some went so far as to suyytlmt .it was a bad 
specimen of a white carrot. Noyy, 1 grsw chicory for four years at Dyrham 
Park, and it was very much liked by all the family, and no one prided bimsclf 
mor^ fm a good salad tlifen Captain Totted; and, on company days, the 
Vmpty salad bowl showed h«.w muck it was liked I#/ the company. Now, I 
have another proof What chicory is not dislikbd on account of its bitterness, 
and that is, my friend Mr. Cockburn at Kenwood lias grown‘it for some 
years*, and his noble master very much approves of it; ’and I am pure the per¬ 
sons who pprtilke of this salad at Kenwood must Jbc very numerous. I 
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hope the above proofs will induce gardeners to give the chicory affair trial. 
I have never talked with any traveller who has not # always praised the 
foreign salads, which every body knows are principally composed of chicory j 
and is it reasonable to suppose that an English gentleman will give the fo¬ 
reigners great credit, and condemn the same article in England ? No, no; it is 
the gardener’s fault. My time of sowing chicory is about the first of June, 
either by broadcast or drills. When the plants are up, thin them to 1 ft. 
apart, and keep the ground free from weeds ; take the r- jts up in November, 
•and lay them by exactly like beet roots. When jhe endive is over, plant 
ydbr chicory in 16-sized pots, five in each pot. Cover the plants over with 
ift-sized pots. Exclude all air, place them in a forcing-house or frame, 
and each pot will afford three or four •cuttings. Experience will soon 
teach how many pots will be required. A dark mushroom-house, where a 
fire is kept, is excellent for growing chicory, without a # bordef made on pur¬ 
pose ; a cellar is also a good place for growing the main supply for spring, but 
it will not do to trust to a cellar for an early crop, it being too cold. I grew 
chicory in a cellar at Dyrhsun Park, mid the produce was immense in March 
and April, from two to three hundred^roots. T have sajed the true sorts of 
chicory, and shall have agood^supply of see l for 1841. 

Love Walk, Denmark JIHl, Cambefwell, Jan. 184Q. 


Art. XI. On the Culture of Seymour's Superb White Celery. 

By James Seymour. 

This celery, raised by my father in 18:10, is noticed in the Gardener's Ma¬ 
gazine for 1830, p. 9(i. t where the dimensions anil weight to which it has been 
grown pre mentioned. I sow tiieseeil for the first crop in the first week in 
February, in boxes filled with light rich loam ; the top soil being finely sifted. 
I place them on a flue in a pine-pit, taking care that the soil tloes not get 
dry. When the plants are ripe, 1 remove the boxes to a vinery. When the 
plants are in rough leaf, I have them pricked into a frame, placed on a slight 
hot-bed. As soon as they are 5 or 0 inches high, and sufheiently hardened, 
I finally plant them out in the trenches, 9 in. apart, in a mixture of fresh 
loam, rotten dung, and a small*quantity of sheep-dung. The second crop I 
sow the first week in March, and treat them in a similar manner. . 

I haw my tranches made 2 ft. vwile, 1 fi. deep, and 8 ft. apart fifom centre to 
centre^ They arc thrown out in the autumn for my # first cropj and I then 
occupy the ridges with hand-glijps cauliflower for my main crop. I have the 
trenches thrown out about Christmas, and occupy the ridges with early peas, 
from which l hqye Ji*d the finest crops I ever saw. The trenches "I have 
made as near a water tank as possible, that they may receive an abundant 
supply during summer, f(*r without this fine celery cannot be grown. 

I dug ujiftwo heads of Seymour’s superb whitc»cclery on September 
12. 1839. which weighed, $hen dressed for table, 4Jib. Two heads, on the 
19th of N ovember, 4} lb., ready dressed. By superior cultivation it has been 
grown mich finer than I have grown it. ‘Mr. J. Kingston, mentioned in your 
vol. for k839, p. 90/ has grown it, averagiugnhe weight of each head, and 
taking two rows oy24 yds. in length each row, from 9 lb. to 101b. after the 
soil anil outside jf-aves have been taken»off'. Mr. G. Seymour (a cousin of 
mine) lias grown it rather larger, the plants in both cases being received direct 
from my father. 

One great advantage of growing this celery is, tfrat it is never hollow ig the 
leaf-stalk, and is less liabll to run than any othenrl haveflieard of. Last year, 
out o£ two row's, each 30 yds. long, planted from the ffrst sowing, I had but 
three plants tun. Thij red sort does not stand so well as the white for an 
early crop, Ijiit^much better for $, late one*; *t being more hardy and equally 
fine ;n flavour. 
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This soct has been grown by our family for nine or ten years, and by a 
few friends whojiave received plants from us in the spring, not having seed for 
distribution. It is rather shy in producing seed ; I believe my father has 
not been able to save any for several years, which is one reason the sort is so 
little known, and so sparingly given to the public, and until last year it was not 
to be had of any seedsman. Messrs. Brown, at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, had 
a small quantity of seed of the red sort; and Mr. J. Lane, nurseryman and seeds¬ 
man of Great Berkhamsteml, Herts, informs me, he has been fortunate enough 
to save a small quantity of, seed of the -white sort, by planting a few plants given 
to him by me on a south border, and he intends sending it out this spring 
at 2s. (id. per packet. 

1 hope my brother gardeners will endeavour to procure this sort as soon as 
possible, and save seed from it, so that it may soon get into the hands of all 
seedsmen. 

Kitchen-Garden, Ashrulge , Dec. 1839. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of 1 Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, fyc., lately published, with some 'Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 

THE Theory of Horticulture; or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Ope¬ 
rations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles. By John Lin'dley, Ph.D. 
F.R.S., &c. 8vo, pp. 387, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this 
work, which will henceforth be considered essential to the library of every 
gardener, young and old. It combines the essence of all that has been written 
by Mr. Knight on vegetable physiology, and of much that has appeared in 
other works, foreign and domestic, together with the author’s experience, 
observation, and reasoning. This book, Dr. Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 
Kollar’s Insects, and the Second .Part, containing the Natural Arrangement, 
of our Hortus Britannicus, form a garden library that may be said to contain 
the essence of every other book that a gardener can want. 

A Treatise oh Insects injurious to Gardeners, Forestci-s, andiFarmcxjs. By 
Vincent Kollar, Curator of the Royal Cabinet of Natural History at 
Vienna, and Member of man;' learned Societies. Translated frohi the 
German, and illustrated with engravings, by J. and M. Loudon. With 
Notes by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., &c., Secretary ,to the Entomo¬ 
logical Society. Small 8vo, pp. 377, numerous woodcuts. London, 184-0. 
We have announced this work as forthcoming in c :r preceding volume, and 
also strongly recommeiWed it there, having perused great part of*it in manu¬ 
script. The treatise is exceedingly Valuable in itself from the many original 
observations which it contains, and which are not to he found in fny other 
work whatever ; and this value is gfreatly increased to tfic English leader by 
the notes of Mr. Westwood ;Smd to the practical gardener, forester, and 
farmer, by the .numerous and beautiful wood-engravings. '‘The value of the 
word to practical men may be judgeu of by the following summary of its con¬ 
tents : — • " 

Intro luction. On the advantages of studying entomology by the gar- 
. 4enef', agriculturist, and forester, and on the method of doing so. Sketeh 
of insects, and thcir^'classiffcation, transformations* food,^ distribution and 
habitat, uses, means‘of defence against.— Section I. Subsect. 1. Insects 
which do not live on the body, but arc troublesome (fom theii* attacks ou 
man, containing^3 articles. 11. Insects which live on dortieatic animals, 
containing 9*articles. 3. Insects, not pariisitical, |>ut which sometimes 
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attack domestic animals, containing one article on the Hungarian ..gnat. 4. 
Insects which injure bees, containing 6 articles. — Section IL Insects which 
injure grain in a growing state, and in the granary; and which are injurious to 
meadows, fodder plants, and culinary vegetables. Subsect. 1. Insects which 
injure grain, containing 11 articles. 2. Insects injurious to meadows, contain¬ 
ing 4 articles. 3. Insects injurious to culinary vegetables, containing 20 
articles. — Section III. Insects which injure the vine, green-house, and hot¬ 
house plants, orchards, and woods. Subsect. 1. Insects which injure the 
vine, containing 6 articles. 2. Insects which particularly injure green-house 
and hot-house plants, containing 11 articles. 3. Insects injurious to fruit 
trees, containing 37 articles. 4. Insects which are destructive to woods and 
forests. A. Insects destructive to deciduouB trees, containjpg 4 articles. B. 
Insects destructive to the pine and fir tribe, containing 20 articles. 

If we were asked what book we would recommend to »young gardener to 
study entomology as a science, we should recommend the elementary works of 
, Mr. Westwood and Mr. Ingpen; but, if the question were how to get a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of insects, and the mode of defeating their attacks, without 
much study of technicalities, wc should unquestionably recommend Kollur, 
as by far the best book for the practical gardener, forester, and farmer, hitherto 
published in the English language. *This work, aiyl Dr. Lindley’s Theory of 
Horticulture, arc two of the best gardening books that have been published 
for several yeSrs. a 

Annual Flower Seeds sold by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. 

Square I2aio, pp. 14. Kirkcaldy, 1840. 

Fruit Trees * grown by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. Square 
12mo, pp. 19. Kirkcaldy, 1839. m 

Seeds and Implements sold by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen, 
pp. 36. Kirkcaldy, 1840. 

A List of Geraniums cultivated and sold by E. Sang and Sons. 4to. Kirk¬ 
caldy, 1840. 

We received the above little books under a cover, open at both ends like 
those put on newspapers, with the words “ Paid — under 2 oz.” at the top 
of the cover, and the words “ E. Sang and Sons’ Catalogues for 1840,” 
printed at the bottom. The package was pre-paid 4 d. We mention this as a 
hint to other nurserymen. * • 

The Catalofjbe of Annuals is gt>t up with great taste. There* t is a table of 
packet^ from No. I. to No. 8., varying in price from fid, to 16s.; the first 
containing fo*ir “ of the prettiest sorts,” and\he last. No. 8., containing one 
hundred “ of the prettiest sorts,” which, at 16.?., is less than 2 d. a sort. The 
names of the 10(Var% given, and afterwards 229 sorts of annuals are shortly 
described. We have no doubt that half a dozen seeds of the whole of these 
229 sorts might b,e obtained lor 2/. and that they would not weigh more than 
a prepaid fowrpenny letter. # So great a number of sort.? would make a magni¬ 
ficent display in a flower-garden, without the aid of either perennials or bulbs ; 
and the Iviauty of annuals is, that they will grow and flqfwer in all climates 
from the 'frigid to th&turrid zone. * a 

The Fftiit Tree Catalogue, by means of abbreviations, and a column of 
remarks, contains / great deal of information, and the selection of fruits is 
peculi^ly adapted.fi'or Scotland. • 

a The Catalogue of Seeds and Implements cos tains a Kitchen-garden Kalendar, 
arranged on one side of a folding leaf about the size of an octavo page *whicli 
is a model of comprehensiveness and condensation. The Catalogue ofelm- 
plements isathe most complete oye which we havdtever sdfen. It contains about 
150 articles, wifh their prices varying from 3d., the price*of a common dibble, 
ter 22s. that df a brass fringe. Messrs. Sang’s example, we trust, will be fol¬ 
lowed by mgpytotker nurserymen and prove tienefioal to all* 
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Appendix to the First Twenty-three Volumes of Edwards’s Botanical Register! 
consisting of a complete Alphabetical and Systematical Index of Names, Syno- 
nymes, and Matter, adjusted to the present State of Systematical Botany; 
together with a Sketch of the Vegetation of the Swan Hirer Colony. With 
nine coloured Plates, containing eighteen coloured Figures of Plants, and with 
four Woodcuts. By John Lindley, Ph. D., F.K.S. and L.S., Professor 
of Botany in University College, London, &c.&c. 8vo, pp. 58. London, 
1839. 

This work is most interesting on account of its letterpress, and the yrf 
beautiful coloured plates by which it is illustrated ; and, as containing an Inilpx 
to the whole of the Botanical Register, it will be found of the greatest value 
to the possessors*of that work, and indeed to botanists generally. We have 
only therefore, to repeat the strong recommendations which we gave of it in 
our preceding volume. 

A Flora of North America ; containing abridged Descriptions of all the known in¬ 
digenous and naturalised Plants growing north of Mexico ; arranged according 
to the Natural System.' By Jplm Torrey and Asa Cray. Parts I. and II. 
8vo, pp. 300. New York, 1838. 

This work is to consist of three closely printed Svo volumes of about 550 
pages each. The first volume will comprise the exogenous polv/it'talous plains, 
and of it two parts have already appeared. Judging from inesc parts, and tiie 
high reputation of the authors, there is every reason to believe that the work 
will be worthy of the present state of scientific and practical botany in Ame¬ 
rica. In the two parts before us, we are happy to observe a disposition to 
simplify and combine, rather than to multiply species and varieties. The re¬ 
ductions which have taken place in the genera Fitis, Ampddpsis, and espe¬ 
cially i2hus, are in our opinion extremely judicious. Those in Fitis, we think, 
might even have been carried farther. After this Flora is completed, the next 
grand step of the Americans will be to collect all the plants of their country 
into one garden, and there cultivate and study them ; but this cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be done soon in a new country, when it has not yet been dortc in 
Europe. In the meantime the botanists of every country will hail the appear¬ 
ance of this new Flora of North America with satisfaction, and anxiously desire 
its completion. 

Otia Ilispanica, sen Delectus Plantarum rariorum aid nondum rite notarum 
per llispanias spontc nascentiuni. Auctore Philippo Barker Wein». Par¬ 
tus I. ,l A Selector! of the rarer or imperfectly known Plants indigenous 
to Spain. By Philip Barker Webb.” 1839. Fol. pp. 8 ; five folio plates, 
besides an ornamental title. Paris, Brockhousc; London, C'oxhcud. 

The plates are of i/6lcus csespitosus Boiss., drtemisirt granatensis Bows., 
Cytisus tribr/icteolatus Webb, Adcnocurpus Boissi-iri Webb, and Salsola ge- 
nistoides Pair. A ps^re of letterpress is devoted Fo the dfcscription of each 
species ; and, in p. 6,7, 8., there is 4 revision of vhe Chenopodiacem of Spain. 
Adenocarpus Boissieri being found between 4000 ft. and 5000 ft. 'above the 
level of the sea, along with Plcoa •Pinsdpo, will, in ifil probability? prove as 
hardy as that species in BritiS'i gardens. '*■ 

Bay Mon's Art of valuing Rents aiuLTdlagcs, and the Tenth Vs Right on entering 
and quitting. Farms, explained by several Specimens of Valuations, and Re¬ 
marks on the .Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. Adapteu 
to Vie Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 
fifth edition, rewritten and enlarged. By Joint Donaldson. Svo. Lon¬ 
don, 1840. * r ' 

Bftyldon’s Rents and Tillages have been many years before the public, and the 
work may now be said to* be rerritten by ot\p of the best practical agriculturists 
in the'country. 1 Mr Donaldson i*-a native of the Sc^ith of Scotland, apd has 
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had the management of large farms, and extensive estates, such as those of 
Loudon Castle in Ayrshire, and Donnington Park in Leicestershire, both in 
Scotland and England. The excellent forms for account-books which he has 
given at the end of this volume are so superior to those generally published, 
that we consider them, alone worth the price of the book. 

j Elements of Agricultural Chemistry ; in a Course of Lectures for the Board of 
Agriculture, delivered between 1802 and 1812. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart., L.L.D., F.K.S., Foreign Associate of the •Institute of France, &c. 
The sixth edition. 8vo. London, 1839. 

* a 

A standard work, brought down to the«prcscnt time by Dr. Davy, the 
author’s brother. Any recommendation of this volume is altogether unne¬ 
cessary. We are glad to see it in a form and at a price which will render it 
purchasable by those who have hitherto not been al ic tef procure it. 

*Thc Sixth Annual Report, of the Royal Cm await Polytechnic Society, 1838. 
8vo, pp. 204, seveu plates. Fahnoutf^ 

• * . - 

Though this volume contains articles chiefly interesting to the engineer, yet 
there are some winch concern the gardener and the*farmer. Among these is 
Polkinhorn's machine for cleansing corn. This machine consists of two parts : 
first, a vertical ax ft,, carrying a stone whiclf revolves in a wire sieve, and has 
an opening in the centre for the corn to pass through ; and, secondly, a simi¬ 
lar axis, carrying a very thickly haired brush. The corn is conducted to the 
rubbing-stone by a sloping screen, kept in motion; which, in its passage, se¬ 
parates the larger particles of dirt from the corn. The corn is then rubbed 
in its passage under and round the stone ; after which it is rubbed in the brush 
sieve, and passed through it, thus becoming thoroughly cleansed from smut 
and other impurities. An easy means of recording the state of the weather is 
given by our esteemed correspondent Mr. Sopwith, which is very ingenious; 
and Bain’s Duplicator, a simple and correct apparatus for copying plans, maps 
drawings, &c., is described. 

Gatherings from Grave-Yards, particularly thotc of London ; vtilh a concise His¬ 
tory of the Modes of Inlermpnt among different Nations, from the earliest 
Periods ; and a Detail of dangerous and fatal Results produced by the unwise 
and revolting Custom of inhumh'g the Dead, in the midst of the fining. By 
ft. A.*Wa!ker, Surgeon. 8vo. 'London, 1840. 

This*s a hpok of extraordinary interest; detailing fa*cts, incredible, if they 
were not proved beyond a doubt. The author is ot opinion that our present 
and past mode of .buying the dead has been a vast and constantly operating 
cause of disease and death for centuries ; and it is impossible toycatl his work 
without agreeing with hip. His book, indeed, ought to be Bead by every 
clergyman ; apd, as gardeners are frequently called on tv lend their assistance 
in laying, out cemeteries, tlfcy also oughlr to peruse it. We certainly think 
that it wifi have some influence on the government; an J we most ardently 
desire that it may, wVtTiout loss of timc,*be tha means of doing away alto¬ 
gether thet practice oi having burial grounds iif town^* or cities, and that of 
burying in churches^ either in town or country. We conclude witli a short 
extract, and «ur wrf meat commendations : *— 

“ The customs of different nations suspecting interment show that in every 
country danger was apprehendei^from the proximity of the dead to the Jiving. 
Experience justified the apprehension ; and the French government stands 
preeminent 4n its arrangeffnents^ to secure the health affd, consequently, the 
happiness of its’members. The* dead interred within tllbir cities have been 
removed ; public cemeteries have been established at a distance from towns; 
sanatory law%hwve been enacted jind rigidly enforced. New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and tt few olher^tates, have followup the example; bfit England yet 
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retains within the bosom of her population the germs, the nuclei, of diseases; 
the food, if not the principles, of malignant epidemics. To what cause is this 
supineness on the part of the British government to be attributed.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

♦ / r ' 

The Penny Post, as a Gardening Measure .— We cannot sufficiently express 
our gratitude to Mr. Hill for having devised this measure, alld to the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Baring, for having carried it into execu¬ 
tion in such a prompt, straight-forward, and efficient manner. What we 
especially admire in, the carrying of it into execution is, that no exclusive 
privileges have been reserved for any class, from the sovereign to the 
meanest subject. The humblest journeyman gardener may now send a lettei 
as cheaply as the peer or M. P. his master. But the benefits to be derived 
from the new system of postage are not confined to the mere cheapness of 
letters. By introducing the principle of cha.-ging by weight, money may be 
sent to any amount, ana Sn any intermediate sum between a fourpenny-piece 
and a five pound note. A journeyman gardener in London mayuenclose a half- 
crown to his parent in the remotest corner of Ireland for*~2d., and five or six 
packets of seeds may be sent any where for Id. Indeed, with respect to 
seeds, if a little trouble were taken by the sender, several hundreds of 
sorts might be sent to any distance within the British Islands «for a penny, 
thus : — Take a sheet of letter paper, and with a rule and pencil divide the 
second page into squares of half an inch each, leaving a margin all round 
the page of half an inch. This will give 23b squares for as many different 
kinds of seeds. On the first page, at the back of each square, write a number; 
and on the fourth page write a list of the numbers, and the kinds of seeds to 
be placed on each square. Then, having the seeds ready, and also some 
paste or gum water, put a coating of paste or gum over one row of squares, 
and place a few seeds of the kinds corresponding to the numbers and list on 
each square, gently pressing them down so that they may stick in the paste 
or gum. Having covered all the squares in this manner, paste or gum the 
margin which was left all round, and also paste or gum the opposite or third 
page. Then gently press the two pages together, so as to regain all the seeds 
in their places; and fold up the letter, and put it in an envelope. If the 
sender is accustomed to write.a small hand, the names might be written on 
the squares instead of the numners, and a list and envelope rendered unne¬ 
cessary. The postage of a letter, so charged, if prepaid, will not exceed a 
penny. We have tried it to the extent of seventf-fhrde kinds of annuals, 
which we happened to have by us, and which we sent on January 11th to our 
correspondent Dr. E^monston at Barasound, in the Shetland Isjands. When 
the letter arrives, it is not necessary to separate* the pages, ana pick out the 
seeds. Tallies with numbers or names being prepared, each square may be 
clipped off by itself- and sown, pappr, seeds, and pastel together; the moisture 
of the soil will sooif, relea% the seeds, and the gun. or paste will serve as 
nourishment to them. \ 

Scions and cuttings may be senf. in letters, being previously painted over 
with a wash of paste mixed with loam, to prevent evafioratibn ; and even 
roots and young plants, not even excepting dahlia roots or sets of choice, 
sortstaf potatoes. Dried<tspecimens may aluo be sent from one botanist to 
another to a great extent, ^ven for Id., the dimensions of the letter containing 
them not being larger than that of an octavo page. To nurserymen ana 
florists the new system will be of immense advantage, by enabling, them "to sqnd 
theij catalogues in every direction; while collectors of plants yeceiving such ca¬ 
talogues, whem they sec a kinc! mentioned i.i them of whieh theV ere doubtful. 
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may write for a specimen, or for a scion, or for seeds. Another great ad¬ 
vantage of the system is, that by means of the adhesive stamp the sender of 
a letter may not only pay it, but enclose a stamp in order to pay the answer, 
ami thus make sure of it. For example, A sees a particular variety of turnip 
seed advertised by B, » seedsman in Aberdeen ; he encloses a shilling and a 
fourpenny stamp, and begs to have a shilling's worth of the seed of this 
turnip by return of post. In short, the sources of benefit and enjoyment 
of the penny post as a gardening measure are too numerous to describe, even 
limiting our views to Britain ; but, when we considc: thSt other civilised coun¬ 
tries speedily imitate all our leading measures, the benefits which will arise 
Iron! the penny poScmay be said to be universal. — Can 1 . 

Caithness Flagstone. — This promises to be the best flagstdhe for paths in 
hot-houses, where stone is used for that purpose, and for the.walks of kitchen 
or flower gardens. Its advantage over every other kind of stone at present 
used for foot pavements is, that it does not absorb moisture fithcr from the 
ground beneath, or from the atmosphere above; in consequence of which, 
dust or dirt never adheres to it, and therefore any footjvay in the open air so 
paved can never get into that disagreeable condition called*grcasy. The Ar¬ 
broath pavement docs not absorb moisture from below, but it wears faster 
than the Yorkshire pavement. The Caithness pavVinent has one quality 
which, it must h*‘ acknowledged, is rather against it; that is, it cannot be cut 
witli a chisel, but i# sawn on the joints or*lines of separation between the 
lamina;. There is a machine at the quarry in Caithness which both saws 
and polishes. The kitchen and passages of the house of Sir John llobison 
of Ktuidolph Crescent, F.dinburgh, which is a model lor every thing relating 
to arrangement and comfort, are paved with the Caithness stone, and in the 
lobby it forms a beautiful mosaic work with marble. \n account of this house 
will be given in the Sujsp/ement to the Fncyiiojucdia of Cottage Architecture , 
which will appear in April next. The Caithness stone may be ordered from 
John Milne, lisq.. Architect, 45. Princes Street, Edinburgh ; and specimens of 
it may be seen in our garden. — Cond. 

limitation from Trees. — As a proof of the cold produced in solid sub¬ 
stances by radiation in a clear atmosphere, Dr. Guerin has ascertained, as had 
been previously done by Wells, that the temperature of trees and shrubs is 
much inferior to that of the air. • On January 24. 1827, at seven a. m., the 
air being 11° -V cent., the snow adhering to the branches of a cypress and other 
plants and shrubs was 14° b' and 1 b° t that is to say, 3° b' lower than the air. 
(Jameson's'Fdin. .fount., Oct., 1830, p. 376.) 

Calcarcmns Concretions on the Jiotloms of Strang Hollers, A r .— A simple and 
wry efficacious tnethod is now kncftvn of preventing the incrustations in ques¬ 
tion ; it is, to add from 26 lb. to 33II). of potatoes to the water in boiler which 
consumes from 55 IS. tt> *00 lb. of coals per hour. The boiler may then be 
employed for twenty or thirty days without being cleaned, and tfllhout any 
fear of a calcareous.deposit. After this time the mud mqpt be thrown away, 
ami the same quantity of potatoes again be abided. It appears that the feculn, 
by dissolving in the water, renders this sufficiently viscous to prevent the 
deposition of the calcareous matter. Flour w^uld produce thS same effect, and 
much less oHt would beVequircd. A few days aftef the steam boiler designed 
to heat the Exchange in Paris was brought into use, it was perceived that 
there was a hole in thf/bottom. The fire was c extinguislied; and it was found, 
upon emptying the boiler, that the metal was burnt in a place where a rag 
(chiffon) had been deposited, which had*been forgotten when the apparatus 
was set up. (Foreign Quarterly Review, April, 1829, p«3I7.) • 

Nurserymen’s Catalogues. -» We are informed by Mr. Lymjmm, president of 
the Kilmarnock Horticultural Society, that Messrs. Allan, JFoulds, and Son, 
Nursery intn, Kjjmarnock, have regulated their nomenclature in conformity 
Tvith that of our Arboretum Brilannieimi. (R. L.JDcc. ]£. 1839.) The saute 
has been done e/vith an extensive Collection oft'ratce'eiis in «he Taunton 

1840.. Feb. * n “ 
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Nursery, by Mr. John Young ; anrl bv Alexander I’ope and Sons of the llands- 
worth Nursery, Birmingham. — Com/. 

The Italian Potato. — A specimen has been sent us by Dr. Mease, from 
Pliiladelphia, who states that Mr. Bud of Albany had 52.i lbs. (9 bushels by 
measure), from 12 lb. planted. The tubers were divided into sets of two 
eyes each, and the sets planted in hills 4 ft. apart every way. l>9 lb., planted 
by the editor of the-Yi/c Fiiglaml Tanner, produced ?!)0 ll>. Various other 
instances of the productiveness of the Bohan potato are given by Dr. Mease, 
but, as the variety is ;('ready well known in Europe, we forbear quoting thqm. 
For /ceding cattle the variety promises much from the bulk produced; bir. it is 
unfit lor the table, and it appears doubtful to us, whether (U ire nutritive matter 
per acre may not be obtained from several varieties the produce of which is 
not nearly so bulky. We can send a lew sets of this American Bohan po¬ 
tato to any one who will pay the postage. — Cam/. 


,A»t. II. * Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. .. 

f‘ 

Afoxz.t, December 28 . 1830. — Being apprehensive that the grafts of the 
Popnlus fastigiata fem., which I forwarded last year to Mr. Bent ham, had not 
arrived safely, 1 sent two months ago a packet of then*? by a friend of mine, 
thinking that he was soon to go to London ; but he now writes to me from 
France that he does not intend going to London at all, but will return to 
Monza. In the letter which accompanied the grafts, I gave air-account of the 
Baron Zanoli’s garden ; and, knowing how much you are interested in any 
horticultural notices of my country, I flatter myself I am gratifying your 
wishes, in sending a copy of it by post. This will be followed in a few days 
by another notice of the exotic plants which grow in the open air-in the two 
islands of Borromeo in the Lago Maggiorc, to which I shall add the representa¬ 
tion of an Alting/u excelsa [Araucaria excelsa), which thrives in that delightful 
climate. 

The garden of Baron Zanoli is situated at a short distance from Sesto St. 
Giovanni, on the high road from Milan to Monza. It is of small extent, but 
well laid out, and rich in fine plants, su"h as /.aiirus caroliniana, (!omp- 
tdiiiA asplenifdlia, ./uni pgr us lycia, Cupressus Tournefort/V, Z'axus sibirica, 
T. macrophylla, T. weriii’olia. There are tufts of Andrompdir, among which 
are A. arbdrea, A. calycina, A. specidsa, A. acuminata, A. racerndka, A. flori- 
biinda, &c., azaleas, rhodoi|yndrons, kalmias, Pvtonia Mouian, l*. Mouian 
joapavcriicea, T. Mouian rosea, &c., whirl* adorn it greatly With their superb 
flowers; and, as the jiroprietor cultivates the science with great ability, he 
arranges the whole in so judicious a manner as V0>create a magical effect. 
Among thf-pincs, in which the baron greatly delights, and to complete the 
collection of wliieli^hc spares neither money nor {mins, there are some species 
which, for the beauty of their foliage and frujj, perfectly enchant me. Your 
admirable Arboretum el Frutieetum liritunnirum served him as a guide, and by 
the help of this*work lie has igompilcd so ingenious a catalogue, that, by 
referring to it, he trail tel\in an instant the species\wliich he possesses, anil 
those, which are still wanting to complete his co,'lection. Tie intends, 
when his pines have attained considerable age and strength, to have portraits 
of them made, and to publish the figures, with an accompanying inscription 
of them. May his love for' arborifculture serve as an incentive to my rydi 
compatriots 1 Here follows the list of thobspecies which he possesses : — 
v Pains sylvestris^ P. s^horizontalis, P. s. unejpata, P. s. rigensis, Pf s. ge- 
nevensis, P. s. gcitevensis orcvifblia, P. s. searibsa, P. s. injternfedia, P. puml- 
Iio, P. p..Fischer/, P. p. Mitghus, P. Bankswwn, P. inops, P. mjtis, Pt pungens, 
P, Larlcio, P. L. cor ( sicana. P. L. caramanica, P. <L. calahrica, P. L. anstri-' 
uca, P. L.pyicnaica, P. L. artlssima, P. h. taiirica, C ft. higfi, it. JL.. Pallasidna, 

3 ft. high* P, L. rcsinosa,. P. “Pinaster, P. P. mfiritima minor, P» P. ina- 
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ritima major, P. P. nepalensis, 2 ft. high, P. P. Massoniebia, 3 ft. high, 
P. Knca, P. halcpcnsis, P. bn'itia, P. liootkntensis, 2 ft, high, P. montana, 
P. uralensis, 1^ ft. high, P. romitna, 6 ft. high, P. cchinata, P. monteriensis [?], 
G ft. high, P. embrunensis [?], 4 ft.high, P. racctnosa, P. Tbe'da, P. rigida,/ 1 . Sa- 
hUiiima major, 4 ft. high,,/'. S. minor, 2 ft. high, P. S. var. 1 h ft. high, P. Coul¬ 
ter/, 3ft. high, P. longifolia, 4 ft. high, P. Gerardinna, 2 ft. high, P. australis, 
P. excelsa, 2 ft. high, P. canariensis, P. sinensis, 12 ft. high, P. insignis, 
2 ft. high, P. Llavc«n«, ft. high, P. Micluui'://, 4 ft. high, P. Cembra, 
P t iStrobus, P. S. compressa, H ft. high, P. S. data, 2/t. liigh, P. S. excelsa. 
2 ft. liigh, P.S. Lain her l£ ft. high, 1‘. S. montfcola, 1§ ft. high, yl'bies 

excelsa, A. e. pemkja, A. c. Clanbrasil/dwa, A. alba, A. i. liana, A. nigra, A. n. 
rubra, A.n. cierulea, A. Smith/mw, 2 ft. high, A. orientalis, 2 ft, high, A. Dou¬ 
glas//, 2 ft. high, A. Menzies//, 2 ft. high, A. canadensis, A. luonocaulon [V], 2> ft. 
high, i’icea pectinate, P. cincrca, P. Pi'chla, 2 ft. high, P. balnamea, P. Eraser/, 
P. ndbilis, lift, high, P. Webb/mia, 5 ft. high, P. Phutrow, 3 ft. high, P. reli- 
fjibsa, 2 ft. high, P. NoviC Hollandiae, 2 ft. high, P. Fdrsteir, 2 ft. high, P. 
Hudson/mia, 3 ft. high. Liirix europa;'a, t L. e. pendula, L. e. fl. rubro, L. 
e. fl. albo, I,, e. sibirica, L. c. dahiirica, 2 It. high, 1a aipfricana, 12 ft. high, 
L. it. pendula, 2 ft. liigh. Cedrus.Libani, V. Deeddra , 4 ft. high. Araucaria lira- 
siliana, A. excelsa (Alting/a excelsa)? A. CunningliyimY/. CunninghanuV* si¬ 
nensis. 1 have given the height of those only which I consider the most rare. 

The Marquis Co«mo Ridolfi of Florence* continues to obtain abunditnt 
produce front the batata (Convolvulus Ilahltas, vel Ipomoe'a Itulula *), so much 
so, that this year he has sold some hundred pounds’ weight of them, lie hits 
besides foiling that this climber is very useful as fodder, as its numerous 
branches, which contain a great quantity of starch, furnish abundant and ex¬ 
cellent food, best adapted for cows, as it considerably augments the quantity 
of milk, at the same time rendering it of better quality. — Giuseppe Manctti. 

• RUSSIA. 

ii/gff, Dec. Id. 1839.— With regard to what is new iti horticulture and 
botany, you arc too well informed of all that is interesting on these subjects, 
for me to furnish you any thing worthy of notice. However, I cannot help 
mentioning a shrub which wc received from tjje Caucasus a year ago. It is a 
1/i/xs, which an officer, a friend of ours, sent us; and he says the fruit is black, 
like that of Itibes nigrum, with tile taste of the common currant (liibcs rii- 
brum). We have not yet been able to prove the vemcity of the assertion, as it. 
has not ywt borntf fruit; but, as the person who sent it can have no ffiiotive for 
leading \y> into error, wc feel inclined to give credit to it. t 1 hope it - will have 
fruit next yearned, as I know tha{ such a shrnMs not yet cultivated in Europe, 
we will be most anxious to send you a detailed description of it, so that you 
may insert it in yonj Magazine. With respect to the leaves, and the general 
appearance of the shrub, it is exactly a medium between It. nigrum and It. 
riibrum ; anil the leaves hatpr a great resemblance to H. nigrum, b»t they have 
not the same sued* I will send you a full description oMt, if it answers our 
expectations. Wc have received some other plants which I do not remember 
to have seen in London, but they may have been introduced,since 1 was there; 
such as Carydpteris mongdlica, a beautiful umfrrshrub, said to have blue 
flowers, Resembling tl'ose of the Fltex A'gnus tiistus. *We have also two 
lysimachias, I do niy. know if they are natives of Russia ; Lysimachia atro- 
purpurca [Luhin/a attopurpurea, a Cape perehnial figured in Sweet’s li. F. G.], 
with purfile flowers; and Lysimachia bsachystachys, from China, with white 
flowers. We arc so far behind England in point of culture, that it is out of 
my power to communicate any thing of the most trifling interest, but the*e«i.s 
one kind of aulture that I iftd no£ see so successful as with us; and that is 
of the Cheir&nthuk animus. When travelling through Frante and Germany, I 
* never saw suelf fine stocks as those belonging to my father, who bestows the 
greatest care uport them, lie is npw very celebrated lor them, and we sftid 
some of thciti to England, and to Scotland particularly, every year. There 
* n 2 
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ore Scotch captains who never leave Riga without taking some with them. I 
regret exceedingly that I did not send you some along with the caviare. You 
would have been convinced of the fact by sowing them yourself, or by giving 
them to your friends. Although England has so many interesting plants, L 
always think that the stock deserves a place in every garden as an ornamental 
plant. Next year 1 shall take the liberty of sending you sonic seeds, and vve 
will be very much pleased if you will make a trial of them. 

The past summer was wet, but the autumn was very dry and pretty warm. 
The vines on the wall?.of our houic ripened their fruit very well, which is not 
the case every year. The winter has not been severe as yet; there has, 'how¬ 
ever, been 13° of Reaumur, and a little snow. 

With the cayiare you will receive ajar of little fishes, which arc called here 
kilostrdmlinge ; they are taken at Rival, and preserved by hiving them in al¬ 
ternate layers with pepper and other spices, including the leaves of the Lauras 
ndbilis. They are sent in these glass jars to every part of Europe, being 
used like the little fishes called sardines (Clupea AMrlln 1,., Engraulis Ah - 
tetta Cuv.), and arc esteemed a great delicacy, particularly at l’aris. — l'\ K. 
IVugncr. 

The caviare or caviar, our readers arc aware, is the roe of the sturgeon, 
esteemed a very great du'ieacy by most people. It has long been sent to Lon¬ 
don in a compressed and dried state, but has lately been sent quite fresh, 
as it is used in Riga and Petersburg. It is an admir.tble substitute either 
for butter or meat, or both, at breakfast, and for soup or fish at dinner. There 
is nothing in the way of fish that we consider at all equal to it. At present 
it is only imported by a few Italian warehousemen, and the only one wc hap¬ 
pen to know, who does so, is Mr. Ball, Hi. Now Bond Street, who sells it in 
small casks at Lis. each ; each, cask containing about 31b. Tire kiiostrdni- 
linges, or, as the English in Riga call them, kilkies, arc nothing more than 
our sprats (Clupea S/iru/ltts L.), and they form an excellent substitute for 
tile anchovy or sprat of the South of Europe. They may also he obtained 
of Mr. Ball. — Cond. 


Art. XII. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Specimen's of Trees and Shrubs rerriot (1 front the SrtwbrutgrtmrlA Kurscry .— 
Mahonrn ylqnilblium, AI. fascicularis, and Mr. Rivers’s new hybrid Al. repens- 
fascieulai'is, as we propose to call it, between the lust species and A{. repens : 
the leaflets of this hybrid are much larger .than those of AT. dquifolium, and 
they are not quite so glaucous beneath as in that species. GleditscluVt miera- 
ciintlia: young wood very thorny; thorns small, .;«ul yet branched. G. si¬ 
nensis, raised from seeds received from France: “ a slow-growing variety or 
species totally different from that described in n)ie Arhorct 11111 ." Mr. Rivers 
lias sent us a rooted plant of this Glcditseh/a, which we shall plant and ex¬ 
amine when it is in leaf. A tslioot of the large-leaved European lime; 
vigorous, with large buds, hut clearly nothing more than 7Mia europm’a grandi- 
fblia. A shoot of T’flia ai 'crieana : readily distinguished from the other by 
its rough grey speckled ban;. Quercias i lex, Severn varieties : • one of the 
large round-icaved, with the leaves 3.\ in. long, and 2!, f.n. broad ; another the 
small round-leaved, with leaves riot above half the size, but 0 } the fame pro¬ 
portion as to length and breadth. A .narrow-leaved variety, called tile willow- 
leaved Quercus hctcrophylla, from New Holland, which appears to us to he 

S luercus virens, a native of North America ; curled-leaved Luconibe oak, a 
iff'erent variety ftbin tliuV which we received fro A Mr. Pince ; end the broad- 
leaved Fulham oitk, with leaves rather broader than the species : 0110 of these 
measures 3,J in. broad, and !>}, in. long. Turners evergreen oak, a -very 
handsome specimen with hfrgc fmc dei^i green leaves. *Quercus fastigiata 
viridis; earned viridis, we presume, from the gjpeu colour "of the young 
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shoots. Quercus rugdsa IVi/ld. (Arb. Brit., p. 194-1.), a species of which 
various worked plants have lately been imported from the Continent, and 
are to be obtained in different nurseries,— Cmid. 

Folding Swine among Oaks. — A paragraph having gone the round of the 
newspapers on this subject, we applied to the Duke of Portland to ascertain 
how far it was true, "jlis Grace states in answer, that thirty swine were 
folded under some oaks thirty years old which did not grow well, and fatted 
under their cover. The cflect of their manure, Ilis Grace informs us, will 
jjfobably not be seen for a year or two; tout the satye process having been 
applied some years before under similar circumstances, was found to have a 
very good effect, -o- Seoll Portland. Wc/brelc, Jan. 8. 18+0. 

A H'rcath of Mowers formed from dried •Specimens was .shown us some 
mouths ago by Mrs. Bateman of Litchurch Villa, Derby; a lady remarkably 
fond of flowers, and possessing much skill and taste in drying them and dis¬ 
playing them on paper. Mrs. Bateman uses no extraordinary means of drying, 
j)ut takes care to gather the flowers when they arc perfectly free from exterior 
moisture, and to place them immediately between the leaves of a book, where 
they soon dry, retaining their colours. The next*process jn forming a wreath 
is to make a selection of leaves and Tonus,"so as to combine in one wreath 
as great a variety of forms and colfturs as possible, without any apparent 
incongruity of either; and in this part of the process Mrs. Bateman excels, 
displaying a dl^ret* of taste which one only expects to find in a practised 
artist or decorator. One of the wreaths was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, Jan. -JO., and was much admired.— Cotid. 

The Bokhara Clover. — The penny post is a great and glorious measure ; 
and one, the advantages of which will not and cannot be appreciated until the 
people have become fully acquainted with jhe mode of working it. In a 
gardening point of view, consider the immense privilege thus conferred on us 
amateurs, as well as profcssionalists, by the establishment of the principle of 
weight, which enables us to interchange small packets of seeds, and even 
small roots and slips of plants. The Bokhara clover, for instance, 3 ’ou were 
kind, enough to semi me last year, of which I have saved a few seeds ; and 
which I shall be equally ready to distribute (so far as they will go) as I was 
to receive, to any one disposed to make trial pf it. 1 agree, in the main, with 
all that Mr. Gorric has said of it, and believe it to be a valuable addition to 
our green crops for cutting and stall feeding; a conclusion, I admit, I was 
very slow to come to, because I knew, from experience, that the mclilot triba 
in genera* is In' fio means relished toy cattle. It has every appearance of a 
perennial, and the roots are stronger and thicker than tljpse of lucerne. The 
weight per acse, too, must, 1 should imagine* far exceed that of a crop of 
lucerne; but time alone can determine its real value. I have taken up and 
transplanted my lit+le pn+ch of roots, some of which 1 have given to a neigh¬ 
bour, who was struck with its appearance last autumn. — S. Tgi/tur. Whit - 
tington. Stoke Ferry, Korf4h, Jail. 10. 18+0. . • 

Yucca glorilsa in the garden of Sir It. E. Eden, Bart.*Wimilestone Castle, 
near Durham, last autumn (Troduced a flo^ver stem lift. bin. high, on which 
6T;i flowers expanded in the course of three weeks. ( York Herald, as quoted 
in Morn. Chron., Jan. 9. 1840.) * f 

Berries <of Black Hamburg drapes, measuring' 4 in. iif circumference, have 
lately been grown by Thomas Clarke, jun., in a metallic house erected by his 
lather, the eminent liot-house builder of Birmingham. — T. C., jun. Birming¬ 
ham, lire. G. IH.'iO. • 

The Knepp Castle Kidney Total g. — This is a largo potato of the kidney kind, 
very mealy, and superior in flavour to any kidney which we have before tasfcul. 
The taste ofrthe farina, anfi also its pure white, co*ic neat those of the West 
India yam. The* eyes of the tubers are remarkably full* in consequence of 
which very little waste is made in paring them before boiling. The sample 
was sent us % Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart., M.IT, in vltoose garden at Krtcpp 
Castle ncar*IIorsham, Sussex, they have been grown for twenty years, without 
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degenerating in the slightest degree. We hare sent sets by post to several 
correspondents, and some in packets to others. — Cond. 

Pearson's Draining Plough has been used extensively by Sir C. M. Burrell in 
clayey soil, at Knepp Castle, near Horsham, in Sussex, by which the land 
has been increased in value one third. The drains ar,e made in parallel lines 
about 8| ft. apart; they are from 24 in. to 26 in. deep ; a tile is laid in the 
bottom; and, charging at the rate of 2s. a day per horse, the total cost, the tiles 
being made on the spot, is about 52s. per acre. — C. M. 11. Dec. 1839. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Ligneous Flora of the Shetland Islands.— Dr. Edmou. ton of Baltasound 
has sent us a list of plants observed by his son Thomas, a boy 14 years of 
age, in the Shetland Islands, accompanied by dried specimens of the whole. 
This is the first attempt at a regular flora of these islands, and it is supposed 
to include nearly all the species which are indigenous there. The list is ar¬ 
ranged, first according to the Linnman system, with the habitats; and secondly, 
according to the natural system, with the names only. We regret we have not 
room for details, but we may state that the total number of species is 250; 
and that the ligneous plants are as follows:— Leguminosa;: IT lex enropaj'a. 
Aralidceec: //edera Ho lis. Caprifo/idcra:: Lonicero /-'ericlymenum. Hosdcecc 
iVdrbus aucuparia. Rasa tomentosa, Cratie'gus Oxyac&ntha. \accinicw: V ac- 
cfnium Myrtillus. E rieeee: Aaidea procumbens, ArctosCnphylos U'va first, 
A. alpina, A’rica cincrea, F. 7’etralix, Callima vulgaris. E mpHrcat: E'm pe- 
trum nigrum. Amcntdceee: JPetula alba, *S?dix fiisca, S. aurita, S. nquftticn, S. 
herbheea. C upressinea:: ./uniperus communis. In all 20 species. Let us hope 
that some patriotic individual, native of, or settled in, Shetland, will multiply 
the ligneous flora ten or twentv fold, which now, by the penny post, he might 
do by procuring seeds from the London or Edinburgh seedsmen. A hor¬ 
ticultural society established in Shetland, or an arboretum planted there, 
would be delightful news. We have sent the specimens and the lists to Mr. 
Charlesworth, the conductor of the Magazine of Natural History. — Corn!. 

Subsoil-Ploughing. — Mr. Smith of Deanston had offered tt set of premiums 
to ploughmen for expertness and effect in subsoil-ploughing, and a match took 
place accordingly, on the 12th of December last, in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, at which four prizes were awarded. The ground was divided into 
different lots, and these were drawn for by tlie candidates. The {doughs were 
.of different forms, but in general heavy, with a long beam, and they were 
generally drawn by four horses. “ This exhibition, upon tluJ whole? did great 
credit to the ploughmen, and showed again forcibly to the public the power 
and efficacy of the subsoil pldugh, in producing, at a cheap rote, a thorough 
movement of the subsoil. The efficacy of such movement in improving the 
productiveness of the soil was most apparent in an adjoining field, where Mr. 
Gray pointed out to those present two equal divisions, the whole having been 
thoroughly drained, and one of the divisions having been subsoiled, while the 
other remained in ity original j^ite.” ( Stirling Journal, Jan. 10.’)— Cond. 


$ itT. I" 6 '. Retrospective Criticism. 

Nf.W Pldhts raised in the Birmingham Botanic Garden. (Gard. Mag., 1839, 
p. 626.) — The list of plants in a^living state in this garden, wi*h their native 
country and year of introduction, which was handed to you when you last 
visited us, I had no intention of claiming as being all raised here. The ap¬ 
propriately named Begdriia macrophylla, with a leaf now measuring 21 in.dong 
and 15in. broad, wus first.^rown by George Barker, Esq., of Springfield, near 
Birmingham, from ^tubers imported by him Self from Mexic6. The Cheilan- 
thes farinosa was raised from seeds obtained front a dried frond from "the 
East Indies, by J. Itiley, Etsq., Papplewick, near Nottingham ; who has 
been very (Successful, at different times, in raising ferns from sciids obtained 
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from foreign specimens. — David Cameron. Birmingham Botanic Garden, 
Dec. 14., 1839. 

Proportion of Dot-Water Pipe required for heating. — In the Gardener's 
Magazine for 1839, p. 66a., it is stated that the rule there given may safely be 
taken by gardeners, &e, Now this rule gives only one twentieth part enough 
for stoves, and about one fourteenth part enough for green-houses. I speak 
from experience and calculation. You will see the extravagance of the rule 
by the following application of it. If the pipes that are about to be laid 
djpwn at Chatsworth, in the new conservatory, were laid in a common hot- 
lioulc, say 12 ft. wide, 12 ft. high at back, and 5 ft. at front, then, according to 
the rule, they woid<| heat green-houses extending over twenty-four acres ; and, 
if the houses were in one line, they would be nearly eighteep miles long. — 
Alexander Porsylh. Alton Towers, Chcadle, Staffordshire, Dec. 19. 1839. 

The Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth. — In the Gardener's Magazine for 
1839, p. 450., the Chats worth Conservatory is said to be* executed “with a 
degree of taste, science, and economy that will surprise cvcry«one.” Leaving 
the science, elegance, &c., in abler hands,,I only want to show you that the 
ridge-and-furrow roof is not economical. I was‘not fortunate enough to see 
Counsellor Hnrrison’s ridge-and-fumn? hot-liouscs at Cheshunt, although 
I lived some years in that neighbourhood, which yotp praised so much in the 
Gardener's Magazine for December, 1839 ; but I have seen the originals at 
Chatsworth, ana freyn them I will make my sulfidations : and, lest you or any 
one should construe this into an ill-natured criticism on the works at Chats¬ 
worth, 1 will just premise that I called there in the autumn, and experienced 
the greatest jkindnessj and was quite astonished at the extent, variety, and 
high keeping of that most interesting garden. It is, therefore, the system of 
building hot-houses in ridges and furrows that 1 object to, as being anything 
but economical, and not againsi. the princely gardeu structures erected by the 
noble dqjte, under the direction of Mr. Paxton. It is a standing principle 
among those who study economical hot-house-building, that a rood of glass 
should roof a rood of ground, and, ergo, an acre of ground might be roofed 
by an acre of glass. Now, let us take the new conservatory at Chatsworth 
for an example, and suppose its section represented by a circle, of which the 
side ailes are quadrants, and the centre aile a semicircle. It will thus form 
a circle, whose diameter will he one half ot the real width of the house. 
Suppose, then, the diameter 1 ; then the width of the house will be 2, and the 
circumference of the circle, or the length over the roof across the house, will be, 
3 ; and, at the Idwest rate, the ends*and extras will amount to onffpart more. 
This gives just double the area of the floor, for a roof whose section is as 
above. Now for the furrows; syid suppose them to form with the horizon 
the three sides of an equilateral triangle, you will see that this just doubles it 
again. So I conclude tj) 4 t, if this rough calculation be anything near the truth, 
this roof would cover nearly four acres of glass, certainly not less than three, 
to light and heat one ucr# of land; and, leaving the circular, section alto¬ 
gether out of ♦.he question, the ridge and furrow alone vwsuld take twice the 
glass necessary for a plain rot>f, which is fauncFto answer every purpose quite 
as well; and, certainly, iu houses of ordinary shape and size, like Mr. Harri¬ 
son’s, it is more simple and rational. — Idctli. f 

Paring the Verges of Walks. — In different places in Ac Gardener's Maga¬ 
zine, you say verges of walks should be clipped and kept green, and not pared 
to the raw easth. Now this is not fair argument, because, when the verge is 
jjeep enough to have raw earth so conspicuous, the walk wants more gravel to 
raise it up to within 1 in. of the grass level; and if the verges of walks thus 
filled are not nicely pared every spring, as well to reghlate the lines and curves 
as to cut thesroots of grass?, which otherwise wou\d intrude upon the gravel, 
they would caustf fifty per cent fliore labour to keep thc?walks neat through 
th» summer. *A deep raw edge is detestable in a garden, and a deep green 
edge is worse *vlfere labour is scarce, as it tak*s great labour to clip it^and 
gives the wsflks a sunken^and worn out appearance. Think ndt b^this that I 
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approve of paring S or 3 inches of the verge every time. It is perfectly pos¬ 
sible to pare for sfven years, and yet not widen the walk I in, after all; and 
those gardeners that cannot keep a "walk without widening it, and keep verges 
with very little clipping, should read, mark, and learn. If I had leisure, I 
should like to hint at various items, such as Counsellor Harrison’s coal- 
box, an urtiele, doubtless from his own design, now employed as a hot-house 
boiler, &c.; but this, and various matters, I must defer lor the present. — 
Alexander Forsyth. l)cc. 1 9. 1 839. 

Native Scotch Pine. — After your able article in the Arboretum on this 
subject, little need be added ; yet I may mention it as my opinion, founded on 
observation, viz., that the three varieties of the late Mr. lion of Forfar, that 
is, those with upright, horizontal, and pendent branches, merely denote the 
youth, maturity, and decay of the tree. The horizontal or mature state, of 
course, contains th§ best timber: decaying trees will produce most seed j but 
the most vigorous seedlings will be the produce of cones taken from trees in a 
State of maturity-. — It. Lymburn. Kilmarnock, Dee., 1839. 


Art. V. Queries amt Answers, 

Names of Insects. — The species of wasp of which the nest was formed in 
the branches of the larch fir is fciie / espa briUmnica of 19r. Leach, so called 
because this species has not yet been found on the Continent. The insects 
among the leguminous seeds are specimens of one of the many species of 
jSruchus, which feed, both in the larva and perfect state, on the seeds of these 
plants. Those on the Cliunthus puniceus are a species of Coccus, which it 
would be necessary to study in a living state before their specific name could 
be determined. Tpc same remark may also be made on those sent by J. B. 
W., which infest the pear and the manettia. All these species are doubtless 
distinct. — J. O. IV. Dec. 31. 1839. 

The Yellow Dutch Turniip. — This turnip, so highly recommended in the 
early editions of your F.ncydop<cdia of Gardening, I cannot find in the cata¬ 
logues of cither provincial or London seedsmen. Can you inform me where 
it may lie procured ? — N. T. , 

The yellpw Dutch turnip is nothing more than the common yellow turnip ; 
the seed of which, having formerly been chiefly procured from Holland, thus 
obtained the name of Dutch. It is little grown in England in gardens, but 
much esteemed and generally cultivattd in "Scotland. It may be had from most 
London and all Edinburgh seedsmen. By enclosing (id. and a twopenny 
stamp in a prepaid penny letter to Mr. Swag of Kirkaldy, a "packet of the 
'genuine Dutch yellow turnip may be had, by leturn of post, sufficient for two 
sowings in an ordinary garden. — C'oud. .< <■ <■ 


Anjf. VI. Obituary. 

Death of Baron , Jacquin. — Vienna, Dec. 11. Universal regret is excited by 
the death of Baron von JacVuin, who has been carried off' by an apoplectic 
fit, at the age of 74. ‘ His celebrated father attained the age of 90. The loss 
of the learned world will be the more severely felt, as his house was, for a long 
scries of years, the rendezvous of all the most eminent characters in literature 
and science. He was, in every respect, a highly accomplished and most 
honourable man. (Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung , as quoted in the Times of Dee. 
23*, 1839.) Since we coftmChced the Gardener's Magazine, we have received 
many favours from \his excellent man; the last‘of which ( wav'a beautiful 
drawing of C'ytisus"' Weldeni, which arrived simultaneously' with the above 

BCroiint. of his rlriitli — ('miti 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notice of a Visit to Worthy Hall. By J. B. W. 

• • 

"Wortlky IIali., the seat of Lord Wharncliff, is about eight 
miles north-west of Sheffield* on the Rpnistone road. The 
country thereabout is beautifully diversified with hill, dale, and 
wood ; and the«soil, although apparently not of the best quality, 
is well adapted for forest trees, oak especially, which in some of 
the neighbouring woods is very fine timber. The house at 
Wortley Hall stands on the side of some rising ground at the 
verge of the park; and, from its elevated position, overlooks 
nearly the whole of the park, as well as an extensive tract of 
country towards the east and south-east; in other directions 
the view is very limited. The mansion is a handsome stone 
building, of modern construction; having, I believe, been built 
within the last half century. In the disposition of the approach 
road some of the errors deprecate'd in former parts of this 
Magazine are observable. * A high ridge of ground rises con- 
siderabhr above the house, in^the direction from which.carriage§ 
approach it; the road, therefore, descends abruptly instead of 
ascending tg the mansion, whereby its apparenllieight, and conse¬ 
quently its dignity, are lowered. Perhaps, however, this defective 
arrangement is* rather attributable to the situation and plan of 
the house. A low and narrow stone terrace imme^Uately con¬ 
nects the hous<? with the pleasure-grounds, whrch extend round 
three sides of the hous?; on the Cither side the various offices 
are placed. In general arrangement, and alsd in many minor 
details, these grounds might be greatly altered lor the better : 
one obvious improvement would be, the removal of a heavy 
mass of laurels that disfigures the laton on the south front of the 
Jiouse. There is no regular flower-garden, but small plots, 
widely separated, are interspersed through <he pleasure-groffqjl; 
one in the^eometrical'style^ in which the feeds tfre very properly 
edged«with. stone, in preference to box or flowering plants, has 
befcn recently formed. The green-hou^p, which stands in a shel¬ 
tered Conner of the pleasure-ground, is of a style by uo means 
»84D. # March. “ 
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common in plant structures; and which, whatever may be its 
advantages in other respects, has certainly no great architectural 
beauty to recommend it. It is long and narrow, with a span 
roof, some ten or twelve feet high at the crown ; and, as much 
. space is lost in the interior by the fantastical form of the stage, 
it perhaps contains the fewest plants, in proportion to the sur¬ 
face of glass, of any plans that have yet been contrived. In froi\t 
of this green-house there is a small flower-garden, in which 
handsome hajf-hardy plants, such as verbenas,‘‘petunias, lobe¬ 
lias, &c., together with the most showy annuals, are grown; 
and the .whole ^ilot is bounded by a semicircular line of dahlias. 
The effect of this garden must be very pleasing when in the 
height of its beauty; and the plan is worthy of imitation in similar 
situations. Behind- the greenhouse, in an enclosed space, a 
botanic stove has lately been builj; on the same plan as the green¬ 
house, except the interior arrangement, which, in this house, is 
well contrived; the larger ^plants being placed on -a raised bed 
along the middle of the house, and the less vigorous species 
ranged on wide shelves fixed along the sides. It is intended to 
train climbers upon the rafters, to make a partial shade for the 
Orchidaceae anti ferns, of which a collection is begun. An 
insignificant plant-house stands in a nook of the shrubbery, 
at some distance from those above mentioned : this, if removed 
to a more appropriate situation, might be of some use; but in 
its present place it is merely an eyesore. Another reprehen¬ 
sible structure is a kind of framework for climbing roses, having 
in the centre, and being' also surrounded l>y, raised beds of 
earth, supported by stakes driven into the ground, in the true 
^cockney style. On each side of the principal walk leading to 
the kitchen-garden, there is a wide flower-border, if. which 
dahlias, backed by a row ( of hollyhocks and fronted by, showy 
annuals, are grown in summer : this, likewise, is a feature worthy 
of adoption in places where such a vista wouji,) npt be at variance 
with the general arrangement of the grounds; for a walk along an 
avenue of beautiful plants must be productive of ? high degree of 
pleasure, even to those who /lo not admire flowers individually. 

The only wa^er I observed near the mansion is a sort of basin 
in the pleasure-ground( from which the Irouse and offices are 
supplied. This basin might have been made ornamental, had 
its margin been varied so as. to resemble a natural pond, instead 
of which, it is quite as artificial, in character as the reservoir in 
the/3reen Park, beipg similar in %hape, and moreover edged 
whh dressed stpnes, which rise eight or. nine inches above'the 
level of the ground: the edging is intended to prevent reptiles 
from getting into the water. 

There arp but few fihe trees in these ground!;«I observed, 
howeverj a very large, oak at one end of <the basin, and in an- 
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other place an old Spanish chestnut, a tree which is seldom 
seen of large size in the North of England. * In a sheltered 
corner near the house are two large plants of the Double red 
Camellia, which have stood out several winters without any pro¬ 
tection ; and although much injured in the winter of 1837-8, 
they are now growing vigorously. A plant of the Double white 
Tjariety, that grew between the oth'er two, Was totally killed in 
tlia*t winter; .thus confirming the remark of the Honourable 
W. Herbert (qftoted in Dr. Lindley’s excellent paper on the 
effect of the severe cold on plants, lately published in the Hor¬ 
ticultural Transactions ), that some varieties of Cajtlellm are much 
hardier than others. . 

' In the kitchen-garden, which ^conveniently situated close to 
the stables and near the mansion, there are several forcing- 
houses, together with some useful pits for the culture of pine¬ 
apples and melons. In one of tne vineries a*few imperfect berries 
remained of"the^ Wortley Hall seedling grape, which is said tc 
have been originated at this place; but I am inclined to think, 
judging, however, from an imperfect specimen of the fruit, thai 
this grape is not absolutely distinct from the Black Muscadel o: 
the Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, otherwise known as the 
Black Raisin ; and, if I do not greatly mistake, as the Eshcol- 
lata superlia of Money. In the wood and leaves, all the plants 
I have seen under the above names so closely resemble each 
other, that I cannot perceive any essential difference. Whilst 
upon the subject of grapes, I will take this opportunity of re¬ 
commending, as an excellent late variety, the Oldaker’s West’s 
St. Peter’s of the Hurt. Soc. Cat., and of this Magazine. In 
Mrs. Lawrence’s garden, at Studley, I lately saw fruit of thi% 
variety hanging in the same house with fruit of the Blffck Ham¬ 
burg, to which the St. Peter’s was then decidedly superior in 
condition, rfhd consequently likely to keep till a later period; in 
fact, Mr. Cutldjer^yn has such confidence in its merits, that he 
intends to destroy the Hamburgs and other sorts in his late 
house, and to.replac€ them with the St. Petgr’s. ~*At Chats- 
worth, there is a whole# house of the St. Peter’s, which in the 
end of November appeared likely to keen, at le^st, two or three 
months later. Is tnis grape the frue (St. Peter’s ? or is it a 
distinct sort, and “ St. Peter’s ” merely a synonyme of the Black 
Prince ? At all events, its present absurd name of Oldaker’s 
West’s St. "Peter’s ought to be immediately changed or curtailed. 

When the present gardener (Mr. Law^ came to this pjgce, 
tw<J years ago, the pine plants were egten qp by the white 
scale,.andj as the best and»cheapest method of.cure, they were 
all consign**! to the dunghill, and a new stock nrocured. which 
are now healthy an3 thriving. 

A. peach-house 4 s glazed on the plan patented* by Mr. 
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Harrison, which, I believe, was noticed in detail in this Ma¬ 
gazine, when first brought before the public. Its appearance 
exteriorly is very neat, but I was told that the plan does not 
answer well in practice, owing to the difficulty of taking the 
^copper fastenings out of the bars, when repairs arc necessary. 
Here it was that Harrison (who was many years gardener at 
Wortley) wrote hie celebrated Treatise on Fruit Trees; and, 
knowing this, I, of course, expected to find the wajl trees, if hot 
absolutely models of perfection, at least much superior to those 
usually seen in gardens; instead of this being the case, however, 
I found some of, the most unsightly and ill-managed specimens 
of pruning and training that ever disgraced a gentleman’s wall; 
so infinitely wide is the difference between theory and practice. 

The gardens, altogether appear to have been formerly neg¬ 
lected ; but, under the able superintendence of Mr. Law, they 
will doubtless be greatly improved. 

Herefordshire, Jan. 14. 1^810. 


Art. II. The Examination of Gardeners in Denmark. 

By A. Weilbacij. 

An examination for gardeners has been established in Den¬ 
mark since the year 1811, an account of which is given by Mr. 
Lindegaard, in the Gard. Mag. for 1828, p. 76. This system 
of examination was in 1833 considerably altered, as will be seen 
by the following statement. 

The examination is divided into two classes : I. for ordinary 
gardeners; and II. for artist-gardeners. 

I. The examination for ordinary gardeners consists in: 

a. A practical trial, by which the gardener is ‘required to 
show the necessary skill in the pruning and grafting of trees, 
the knowledge of seeds of culinary vegetables, and the 
quantity of each of these required <to a certain piece of 
ground; and, lastly, the knowledge of the common fruits 
and flowers. And, 

h. A theoretical triif, which is only velbal, and where the 
gardeners are required to understand : 

1. The laying out and managing of a common kitchen- 
garden ; under which are included the raising of seeds, 
the management of hot-beds, and the culture of melons’. 

2 . The laying out and management of a stock-ground 
and arj orchard; under which is included the training of 
trees to walls. 

3. The culture of, the common ornamental plants in the 
i open air, as well as in pots. 
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II. The examination for artist gardeners, which is a condition 
for being royal gardener, consists in: 

a. A practical trial, similar to the above mentioned, but on a 
larger scale. • 

b. A theoretical trial in writing, by which the gardeners have __ 
to answer six questions in the different branches of garden¬ 
ing, viz. three general and three special questions; and at 
the same time draw a sketch of the laying out of a given 
piece of gfound. 

c. A verbal theoretical trial, by which the gardeners are re¬ 
quired to show that they have : . * 

1 . A knowledge of the management and composition of 
the soil. 

2 . A knowledge of botany, especially.those parts of 
botany which are essential for a gardener to know. 

3. Land-surveying, as lar as it is netfessary for a gardener. 

4. The paying out and management of a kitchen-garden 
on a larger scale than is required for an ordinary gar¬ 
dener. 

5. *Thc laying out and management of an extensive 
orchard; together with the knowledge of the different 
varieties of fruits. 

.6. The laying out and management of a large flower- 
garden with rare flowers, which the gardener must 
know, and whose cultivation he must understand. 

7. The management of a forcing-garden, consisting of 
fruits, culinary vegetables, .and flowers ; together with 
the construction of forcing-houses and pits. 

8 . The culture of hot-house and green-house plants, and 

• the’construction of •such houses. * 

• 9. Every thing required for the laying out of grounds 
oft an extensive Stale. 

10 . The .m^ytgement of a stock ground for fruit trees, 
and other trees and shrubs, on a large scale. 

The gardeners are examined in jhe different*"divisions, in the 
same order as they are here enumerated; and if they do not 
succeed in the first or second trial, tln^ r will^not be allowed to 
proceed to the following one, but be rejectee?. There are five 
examiners,^viz. four royal gardeners,.and the professor of botany. 
The questions and answers are jput down in a book by a secre¬ 
tary, and are preserved together with the written answers. 

The examination is public, and eveiy* boc^y is allowed »to 
attend it. * It-takes place in the month of September; this time 
of. the year*being preferred as the most convenient for gardeners 
entering omsituations. 

These are the a^erations made in the former system of exa- 

i 3 
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initiation ; in other respects it is quite in the same manner as 
mentioned by M. Lindegaard, in the volume and page above 
quoted. 

Horticultural Society’s Garden, Dec., 1839. • 

The above is given exactly as translated from the Danish by 
M. Weilbach, a most intelligent young Danish gardener nov r 
in England for his improvement, and who came to us strongly 
recommended by the celebrated writer on botaftical geography, 
Professor Schouw. — Cond. 


Art. III. An effectual Mode of destroying the A'phis lanigera, or 
JVotlly 'Blight , on Apple Trees. By N. T. 

There are many* methods fof destroying the mealy insect, 
A'phis lanigera, on apple trees ; some of which are .troublesome, 
and some dirty ones. I Tie re send you a more simple one; 
which you may perhaps think worth inserting in your Gardener’s 
Magazine. It is the brown impure pyroligneous acid; which 
may be had at the manufactory of this acid at a trifling cost. I 
have an apple tree which was nearly destroyed by this insect: 
by brushing it once over with the acid, about three or four 
years ago, the insects immediately disappeared. A few days 
after, some more made their appearance, which were perhaps 
so protected in the cracks of the rough bark, that the acid had 
not reached them. Having brushed these over, they have never 
appeared since. 

This acid may alsq, be applied, with the same effect, for the 
destruction of all other insects pn the stems and branches of 
plants; but it caipiot be safely applied to those on the leaves or 
flowers. For the desfriiction of these, the mixture (.chiefly 
tobacco water} in Vol. VI. for 1830, p. 553., may be used, which 
is equally efficacious, as I had long expel?en<!ed before I sent 
you the reasipt. It has been said, that tobacco water itself will 
answer the same*purpose; but I find it will not answer by im¬ 
mersion, except when used hot, and it is more expensive; 
whereas the other, in Which >a small quantity of tobacco water is 
used, and the cost of the other ingredients is a mere trifle, may 
be used either hot or cold, With the same effect. 

Jan. 11. 1840. 


Art. IV. A MMe of destroying the White Bug in Hot-Jfouses. * By 
W. Anderson* F.L.S., Curator of tffc Chelsea BotSinic Gar/len. 

I know of no better method to publish any tiling of import¬ 
ance in gardening, than through vour widely circulating Gar- 
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dener's Magazine. You know that Mr. J. T. Mackay, of the 
Botanic Garden, Dublin, was seeing many gardens in. Flanders 
last summer. In his return home he called here and, when 
conversing on wha.t he had seen, he said,' he “ had not learned 
any thing new : ” after a little, however, lie said, “ One thing I 
noticed that was new; I had not seen the white bug, and, after 

f everal enquiries, I found that tlfcy syringed their plants with 
irfle water.” Of course I must try the truth of this prescrip¬ 
tion ; but I lftwe been at a loss how to economise the hot lime, 
knowing how little of it the water carries, and to have it always 
fresh when wanted. 1 consulted with the chemical gentlemen 
at the Hall, where it was proposed to mix a little black sulphur 
'with the lime before being put into the water. * 

Our mode of preparing it is in this -way. We have a large 
garden-pot, or a pail, into whiclf’toe plit half a pTntof pulverised 
Dorking lime, with about half'an ounce ok black sulphur: after 
being well giixed, we add four gallons of water, stir it well, 
then let it settle* and, when clear, we take M'Dougal’s syringe, 
and throw it under the leaves, by syringing from the back 
path of th? house first, then the front; and, as the lime will take 
another dose of water, we use this in the second hot-house. 
We have been using this syringing for the last three months, 
and there is not a bug, red spider, or thrips to be seen in either 
house. 

It must also be observed, that although the above is good, yet 
it is’ requisite to look to such plants, or parts of plants, as the 
syringe never reaches; but M‘Dougal’s inverted syringe, used 
with care, will do much. # We syringe twice a week with this 
lime water, and once or twice a week # with pure water, just 
about four o’clock, when thg fire-heat rises in the houses fof 
the night. We expect soon to leave off this lime water, as we 
have subdued all our noxfous insects for the present. I expect 
it will also be useful for the American white bug on the apple 
trees; and I wfsh'fhat some of your readers would try it with 
a syringe. 

Chelsea Botanic Garcfyn, Jan. 20. 1840. 


Art. V. A Method of preventing the Attacks of the Asparagus Flu. 

By M. Keull. 

(Translated from the German, for*he Gardener's Magazine, by J. L.) 

In the Transactions of*the Prussian Horticultural Society 
voL ii. p. €96.) there is a nptice of the as"paragBs fly (Tephritis 
asparSgi), that scourge of the asparagus bed, in which it is 
stated as follows : —“ An effective method .has never yet been 
discqvered for the destruction'of the devastating ferv*e of this 

i 4 
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fly. The only one yet in practice is to cut off all the shoots of 
the asparagus to the end of May; but where, on account of 
seed-beds and newly formed beds, this method cannot be em¬ 
ployed, the asparagus must be left to its fate.” 

After having struggled in vain, for the space of eight years, 
against the attacks of this fly, and having also applied all sorts 
of offensively smelling substances with a view to the destruction 
of the insect, but without success, the thought struck me, that 
I might, perhaps, sooner attain the end in vidw, by operating 
on the insect’s sense of sight. For this purpose 1 set apart a 
bed of asparagus, which had been sown five years, the two last 
of which it had suffered severely from the fly. In the beginning 
of April I stuck in the pine branches close together (which, in 
winter, had bee ( n used as a covering) all along both sides of the 
rows of asparagus. Their points met close together over the 
plants, at a height of from 28 in. to 36 in., and formed a thick dark 
foliage. I had at first buf little confidence hither attempt, be¬ 
cause I was afraid of finding, as might be supposed, an immense 
number of the fly under the foliage; but in this 1 was mistaken. 
The fly, on the contrary, hastened from the dark shade to broad 
daylight, and, as long as the plants vegetated under the foliage, 
no slioots were attacked "by it; but as soon as the tops pene¬ 
trated through the covering to the open day, they became in¬ 
fested by the fly. If the shoot had already begun to branch 
out, only the twig that was attacked died; the others vegetated 
well, and no larvae were found in the stems. It happened, also, 
that some shoots burst through the sides of the covering, the 
tops of which, when they had only just begun to branch out, 
were likewise immediately attacked by the fly, and suffered ex¬ 
ceedingly. When I examined the passages of *the liirva?, I 
found, to my great satisfaction, that, instead of extending as 
far down as the surface ot the ground 1 , they regularly terminated 
where the stem began to be woody. ., 

When .the asparagus, therefore, has attained the height of 
12 or 18 iitahes Sat and the stem become wdbdy, if will no longer 
suffer any material injury fr.om the Ayr at least, I found it so 
from my own experience; also, that seedlings suffer little from 
the fly the first yejir or tHro, as the shoots then consist of little else 
than cellular tissue. 

The fly seems to dislike .shade and moisture. 1 never could 
find any during wet weather, and when the sky was bloudy 
thejjwere very sddon} seen. It is, therefore, very possible, that the 
fly* might be warded off by planting some kind of early-grow’ing 
vegetables betwsen the rows of asparagus, as a shade; sych as 
artichokes or early peas. Unfortunately, I have nb longeron 
oppbrtunity pf makifig mdte experiments, and, therefore, sincerely 
pe that others will do so, and communicatf the results to the 
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public: and I have now only to add, with respect to the above- 
mentioned notice of this fly, that the search for it need not be 
limited, as there stated, to the month of May, as I have con¬ 
tinually found it throughout the month of June; and in the 
preceding ^ear it continued to be very numerous Snd destructive 
to the middle of July. I did noj find that it lays its eggs in 
thf earth, as stated in the above notice, buttin the shoots of the 
plant itself, on which they may be distinctly seen ; and the 
wound on the*shoot effected by the ovipositor causes it to die 
completely off 


Art. VI. An Account of the Tea Plantation of Henry Veilch, Esq., 
in the Island of Madeira. Communicated by "Mr. Veitch. 

Dr. Lippolu, as you requested, has visited my plantation of 
tea, and wiH, £ conceive, report t<* you that he never saw a 
plantation of any kind in a more thriving condition. The plants 
are both beautiful and luxuriant, and he saw them covered with 
flowers, and with the ripe seeds not yet fallen and new ones 
formed. He look samples of all, which he will, no doubt, pre¬ 
serve with his usual ability, and forward them to you. I have 
four different qualities of plants: the green, the black or hohea, 
the gunpow'der, and the sasanqua; but I have not been able to 
prepare tea from the last. The leaf is too fleshy and brittle, 
and I have not succeeded in destroying <ts herbaceous taste, 
by any process that I have as yet triad. Of the other kinds, the 
green tea is the most robust; some of the old plants being from 
7 ft. to 8 ft. high, and from 4 yards to 5 yards in circumference. 
The black is fiext in height, but it has scarcely half the spread of the 
formes; while the gunpowder is by far the smallest, only growing 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, ani>its leaves are not half the size of the 
others. The gasyjqua is a very wide-spreading plant, but its 
branches are unable to support themselves, and might be trained 
along walls t<* a grcftt extent; it has handsqpjft-ttouble white 
flowers, while those of die other kinds have single flowers. 

The plantation is situated at my country Residence in the 
mountains of this island* called the Jahlin da Scrra, or garden 
of the hills, in a sheltered valley, about 3000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, # where snow sometimes falls, but lies for a very short 
time, sfnd where there are freqriqpt hoar or white frosts, but never 
ice. It is considerably ah^ive the cultivated vine-grounds^aml 
W'Hfere grapes will not grow; though the lrpturiayce of geraniums, 
fuchsias, hydrangeas, and rftany other greeri-boiMse and even some 
' trepical plants, is surprising. The plantations are on terraces, 
on the si^emf a hifl; and tlie edges of the tvalls hg,ve hedges of 
gooseberries anil ciyrants. This proves that the tea filants are 
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of a much hardier growth than has hitherto been conceived; and 
they even succeed as an underwood, for some of the plants which 
are placed under the shade of chestnut trees are quite as healthy 
as the others. 

The green-tea plant produces abundance of seeds, but the 
bohea flowers later, and its seed does not, consequently, set so 
well ; the gunpowder, however, gives flowers almost all the yegr 
round, and is seldom to be seen without flowers and seeds in all 
their stages of ripeness; the sasanqua, from its’ double flowers, 
rarely produces seed. 

My plautatioy was begun in 1827, and I received the few 
plants, viz. 16 in number, with which I commenced it, partly 
from Messrs.' Loddiges of Hackney, and partly from China 
direct. I have < now about 500 full-grown plants, and about as 
many more ready to plant out, with the means of multiplying 
them by seed and layers to any extent; but, unless I can succeed 
better in the manufacture pf the leaves, and at far.less expense 
than I do at present, it will never turn out a profitable speculation 
to me, though it may likely prove an advantageous one in future 
for the island, when practice and experience may have produced 
greater expertness, and furnished a more perfect knowledge of the 
preparation; for though lean make excellent tea by merely dry¬ 
ing the leaves, yet to roll them up is both so tedious and difficult, 
without the destruction of at least two thirds of the quantity, by 
being broken and reduced nearly to dust, that it costs me more 
than the price of a pound of tea to prepare one, reckoning' the 
leaves worth nothing. It,is evident, therefore, that though I 
have obtained almost every information that books can teach me 
on the subject of preparation, much real information and prac¬ 
tical knowledge are still wanting. • * » 

As I have proved that the tea plant is exactly suited, to the 
climate of the mountains' of this island, and is a nfuch hardier 
plant than has hitherto been imagined (so much so, indeed, that 
it will not.succeed in my garden in Funchalf, 1'should be glad 
if, throughwjvoqr^ Magazine, I could obtaift inforipation from any 
person who has seen the thorough profess of drying in China, 
for no other information could be of the least use to me; being 
convinced, notwithstanding * the variety or’diflerent species of 
plants, that it is* the mode of manufacture that produces the 
different qualities of tea tha^come to our market, and that, con¬ 
sequently, all kinds might be produced from the same* plaM, not¬ 
withstanding that in different clistrjfts (as in the case of cheesfc 
in*England) are produced peculiar qualities. 1 have little doubt, 
however, that ifi had‘hitherto had leisure to give jnofe attention 
to the preparation, I should ere this have arrived at greyer „ 
perfection in rolling up the leaves ;/or it is 6nly ski«e my retire¬ 
ment frc*n my official duties of Her Majesty’s agent dtad consul- 
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general at this place, that I have been able to devote my 
personal attention to this object. I shall be glad to afford you 
any farther information that you may wish on the subject. 
Madeira, Nov. 26. 1839. 

We received from Dr. Lippold the specimens alluded to, 
wlpch are of most extraordinary vigour. With respect to manu¬ 
facturing the tea, Mr. Veitch is doubtless acquainted with Mr. 
Bruce’s ' Remarks on the Manufacture of Tea, anf/ on the Tea 
Plantations in Assam, which he will find, accompanied with an 
original map of the tea district, in Jameson’s Journal for January, 
1840, p. 126. — Cond. 


Art. VII. On Emigration, with reference to m Gardeners; and on the 

Prospects *f Botanical Collectors. Jiy Perjtus. Communicated 

by K. B. D. * 

I don’t think I would have troubled you so soon again, had it 
not been for your asking my opinion as to your emigrating? I 
should decidedly say no. There may certainly be some dif¬ 
ference between your plans and those of others who have gone 
out in*search of plants, and thereby to make a livelihood; but 
still, the uniform want of success, hitherto, ought to make any 
one* very cautious, and calls for much careful consideration ere 
such a step is taken. Take poor Drummond’s case: he went 
out under most auspicious circumstances, and was well patron¬ 
ised ; and his plants, both living and dried, were eagerly bought 
up; and yet,he was unable to realise even his very .moderate 
desire, to purchase and stock a few acres, and to settle with his 
family. Look also at Dqpglas: he barely got a living at the 
best, and was often in most distressing circumstances; and that, 
too, after sacrificing his health in search of plants. Others I 
might mention, but tl^y all tell one melancholy tale. ’And as to 
patronage, whal is it ? Parties die, fashions (for'tnere is a fashion 
even in flower-growing)* alter, and Pastes vary; and then, when, 
perhaps, you have embarked all you? energies in the work, thrown 
up all your prospects for its sake, you discover your mistake. 
Nay, tell me, if you can, of one instance which has been suc¬ 
cessful, Perhaps you may cite Australia as a place where a 
gardener might do well. He *is, perhaps, in receipt of large 
wages, or may apparently tie doing well ;«and yet look at*^n; 
heavy prices he has to pay,for the necessities Of life. Besides, 
„ the states qf Central America are the most unsettled of all the 
portions inyo .which Spanish America #vas split; and, unless by 
your, inflnence over a numSer of individuals, yotf can hardly 
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consider your life safe, and must join either one side or other 
in the horrible intestine war which continually rages there. Not 
only these things compel me to dissuade you from emigrating, 
but I think, with your talents, you may look forward to doing 
much better in England. There are curatorships of botanic 
gardens now and then vacant* ; nursery establishments either 
to be disposed of, tn opened with every prospect of success: and 
I would advise you to look to these rather than emigration. 
However, I cpn only judge from report, and thefe are many who 
can form an,opinion much better than myself, and who, no 
doubt, will glail'y give you their advice. Tweedie was an old 
man when h§ went to Buenos Ayres; he depends upon the 
profits of a store which his family attend to for his support, and 
not his plants.,, Matthews and Bridges both, 1 believe, had 
other sources of income than tbtj, plants and animals, &c., they 
sent over. Cuming is the only one of collectors that has made 
any thing, and that was byjiis shells and corallincs.f How his 

trip to the Philippines may turn out, I don’t yet hear. - 

makes little but what barely keeps him ; indeed, a gentleman 
wrote me, only a short time ago, that it would require ?very exer¬ 
tion to enable him to continue his researches since the death of 
the Duke of Bedford, who subscribed largely to his mission. You 
ask what he is doing ? Little, I fear, in the way of plants : 
there was a collection of seeds and some plants received from 
him a few weeks ago, and something is expected shortly. Apropos 
to emigration, I have sent to a relative for a copy of a letter on 
the subject of emigration,to Australia, written by a friend who 
had been many years in India, and who was desirous of invest¬ 
ing his large capital in that “ land of promise,” which contains 
some gobd remarks on the fine stories we read of the settlers 
there; and, if I receive it^ 1 shall enclose it to you: at any rate, 
I must write to you again in a day or two, when you Shall have y. 

Feb. 5. 1840. 

* A propagator'who could furnish the councils or committees of such 
gardens, the London and Caledohian Horticultural Gardens included, with 
the lowest estimate at whicji comtpon plants could he propagated and brought 
to market, would have a better chance of a curatorshlp than a skilful or scien¬ 
tific gardener. — K. fi. JL). 

ft A Mr. Cuming had his first ideas of gathering plants from Mr. Anderson, 
miring Captain King’s voyage. Anderson went out one day .looking after 
plants, and met Cuming among the rocks at Conception, looking for shells, &c. 
Th^- were strangers to each other, but feU the greatest delight, when they 
fovrid they were from thl same country, and almost on the same pursuit, on 
this savage and inlfospitalAe coast. Ever jince this circumstance, they look 
on each other as two brothers ; and Cuming learned from Anderson how to 
dry plants, and the other duties of a collector. — K. B. D. 
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Art. VIII. Description of a Glass Case for growing Plants in Rooms• 
By Sir John Robison, Sec. R.S-E. . 

I have been getting up a plant case of the kind described in 
the Gardener’s Magazine for 1839 (p. 481.), in which I think I 
have introduced some essential improvements : 1st, instead of an 
axfjensive brass frame for small panes of tfcown glass, I have 
substituted four sides and a flat top of plate glass, which, requiring 
only corner astfagals and 
a top frame of wood, is 
cheaper than the other, 
and greatly better looking. 

The sketch fg. 15. will 
serve to give you some 
idea of it. The principal 
innovation is, in providing 
for the perfect isolation of 
the air within the case from 
commixture with the air of 
the apartment it may be 
placed in. It appearing to 
me that the contraction of 
bulk consequent on re¬ 
duction of temperature during the night, must necessarily cause 
an introduction of air from the apartment at a time when it 
was 'most likely to be contaminated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the gas lights and other causes,. 1 have introduced a small 
tube through the bottom of the case, passing upwards to the 
surface of the soil. On the exterior end .of this tube there is a 
coupling sere?*’, by means of which I connect it with a flat bag of 
M‘Int«ish cloth hung under the case, half-full of good air at 
the time of its attachment: «tlie alterations of bulk consequent on 
changes of temperature, therefore, are provided for by the dila¬ 
tation or shrinking of the bag, and no pressure is ev^r exerted 
to pass air through t!te joints of the case. therefore, 

the plants themselves «ause a perjnatient change in the con¬ 
stitution of the air (which some of the best-conducted experiments 
seem to render improbable), it wilt remain unvitiated, and be 
subjected to those compensating changes only which the plants 
appear to make in light and darknes$. 

I do not mean to fill the cqjse with permanent plants until 
May next, and in the meaij time shall make use of it to flower 
liyircinths, &c. If you have attended to" the # subject of Mr. 
Ward’s syStem, and should choose to suggest any experiments 
-which the condition of this case may render practicable, I shall 
be happy tor flnderftke then* for you •on yerur explaining ynur 
wishes. * ' 
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Dec. 28. I have filled the case for three quarters of its depth 
with soil, have sffet on it several hundred bulbs (from snowdrops 
up to hyacinths, &c.), and have filled all the interstices between 
the bulbs with green moss. I have given .only two gallons of 
water (Mr. Ellis’s appeared to me rather moist), and have closed 
all up: some time must elapse before any judgement can be 
formed from the appearance of the vegetation; but already, the 
circulation of the water is beautifully shown by the condensation 
on the glass plates, and the trickling down of the miniature rain. 
In the morning the glass plate which is nearest to and parallel 
with the window-sash, and which has consequently been losing 
most heat, exhibits both the condensation and running down of 
the water in a remarkable degree; while the inner plate, receiving 
heat from the air of the roofn, or by radiation from the objects 
near it, remains quite clear. I have planted a few bulbs in 
another receptacle (and in the same way as to soil and moss), by 
keeping which in the sam? room, but exposed to the air in the 
usual way, some judgment may be formed of the relative ad¬ 
vantages of these different modes of raising such plants. 

In the sketches (Jigs. l.*». to 18.) I have not represented the out¬ 
lets for superfluous water which are much in the same way as Mr. 
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Ellis’s above r^ferrec\ to. Neither have I shown the contrivance 
for maintaining the identity of the uir first enclosed 'in the case; 
it would have confused the drawing, and will be easily understood 
from description.' The* size of the plates of the sides and top of 
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Jigs. 17,18. is 3 ft. 71 in. by 22 b in. A piece of tinned brass tube, 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, and a foot long, is passed through 
the bottom of the soil trough at one corner, and soldered to the 
lead.lining. The part of the tube within the trough rises per¬ 
pendicularly, and ends a little above the level of the surface of 
the soil. The shorter portion, which is without the bottom of 
the trough, is turned horizontally, and terminates in a brass con¬ 
necting screw, to which a corresponding screw of a small stop¬ 
cock is attached; to this stopcock a second stopcock, previously 
inserted in the end or corner of a M‘ lntosh air-pillow, is to be 
screwed on. * This air-bag Should be of such dimensions that it 
may be concealed within the frame on which the soil trough 
stands, in the hollow of which it may be supported by tapes or 
strings passed from sitle to side under the bag^-AT the time 
the bag is attached to*the stopcock on the brass tube, the 
temperature of the air in the conservatory should be observed, 
and if it be at or near its maximum of elevation.(and the air con¬ 
sequently near its maximum of dilatation), the bag should be 
nearly full of air; and vice versa , if Ihe temperature be low, the 
bag shduld be very flaccid when attached, in order that it may 
have capacity to receive the«iir expelled frqpi the case when^li- 
latafion takes place on the temperature bging raised. By this 
means, the air ‘contained wifhin the case and bag, though con¬ 
stantly changing place, will never communicate with the external 
air, and its jdtntity will be maintained wifti considerable exactnSss. 
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The double stopcock will afford the means of occasional sepa¬ 
ration of the brg, and of examination of the contained air under 
the influence of different circumstances. 

In the fiction Jig. 18. a shows the check or rebate in the top, 
which lifts up, and is faced with wash-leather; b , the drip for 
the condensed moisture from the glass; c, the glass frame screwed 
down cn the soil box, with a slip of wash-leather between them; 
d, the soil in the box; e, the lining of lead, with an inner lining 
of thin wood; f, the bottom of the soil box; and g, the frame on 
which the w*hole rests. 

As before observed, I planted the case with some hundreds of 
bulbs of various sorts on December 28.; and, at the same time 
placed some of the same bulbs in earth in garden pots, and 
others in water glasses. Those in the case are distinctly gaining 
on those in the pots and glares, and will flower before them. 
The case stands in. a window, facing a little to the eastward of 
south, and gets what sunshine the season affords. There is no 
fire in the room, and the* temperature near the window rarely 
exceeds GO 0 ; the pots and glasses are in a window looking 
n.n.w., but have the advantage of from 2° to 3° of higher 
temperature during the day; in the night time the whole house 
is nearly uniform, at from 57° to 60° [being heated by one of 
Silvester’s cockles, as will be described in our Supplement to the 
Encyclopaedia of Cottage Architecture']. 

I have heard lately of some curious cases of the roots of plants 
running to a distance in search of bones, and then insinuating 
themselves into every crevice within them. I recollect also ob¬ 
serving at Malmaison that many plants which had been inserted 
in skulls of animals, were flourishing in a remarkable manner. 
This leads me to ask you whether bones and bone-dust have 
been much tried in horticulture, and whether you would counsel 
me to try some in the case, when in May next it ir prepared for 
its permanent inhabitants. [We shall be glad of a hint on this 
subject, or on any other relative to this m tide, from any cor¬ 
respondent.] , 

Edinburgh, Randolph Crescent , Jan. 20. 1840. 


Aar. IX. Some Account of a Mode of inarming and ventilating 
Hot-houses invented and applied by John Penn, Esq., Engineer, 
Sfc., at his Residence at Lewisham , in Kent. By the Oonuuctor. 

^Thf. first attempt that was matie to heat hot-houses by hot 
air was, we bfclieve, made by Dr. Anderson, in a green-house 
attached to his‘dwelling-house at Isleworth, about, 1802, as de¬ 
scribed in his Description of a Patent Hci-housr ,^published in 
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1803. The next was by Mr. Stewart, in the large conservatory 
at Mr. Angerstein’s at Blackheath Park, about 1803, for which 
a patent was taken out by Mr. Stewart. Both these houses we 
saw in 1803. Neither of these modes of heating by hot air 
was considered at the time as completely successful: in one case, 
we believe, because the air was heated by smoke dues, and con- 
seqtiently was too dry; and in the other, on account both of the 
means (the heat yf the sun) and the arrangements being inade¬ 
quate. Some time afterwards, but at what period we are un¬ 
certain, the Messrs. Strutt of Derby applied their cockle to 
heating hot-houses by a current of air brought from without,. 
with a power of stopping the supply from without, and reheating 
the air of the house. A vinery at St. Helen's, the seat of Edward 
Strutt, Esq., M. P., and one at Brjdge Hill, Bel per, the seat of 
George Strutt, Esq., continue t® be so heated; and Jedediah 
Strutt, Esq., has recently heated several hot-houses by this mode, 
at his residence* in, the village of Belpcf, which, as observed in 
our volume for 1839, p. 448., appeared to answer perfectly, when 
we saw it in May last; an arrangement being made by which 
the heated air passes over water, and thus becoming charged 
with moisture, the defect attendant on all the preceding modes 
appeared to be remedied. The large conservatory at the Grange 
was heated by hot air from one of Mr. Strutt’s cockles com¬ 
bined with steam, by the late Mr. Sylvester, in 1825, as noticed 
by us in our first volume, p. 112. Such is the amount of our pre¬ 
sent recollections on the subject of heating hot-houses by hot air. 

Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating by hot air differs 
from the above modes, in thd heating body being pipes of hot 
water, and in the great simplicity of the arrangements. It ap¬ 
pears to us to effect the object' much more completely than by 
any other* modp that we have seen; the great simplicity of the 
arrangements being such, that, as it appeared to us, no repairs 
can be required for aenumber of years to come, not, indeed, till 
the pipes are worn out.,. This constitutes its superiority to the 
mode of heating at Belper and the Grange, which’afpeared to 
us rather more intricate. * * 

The section, fig. 19,, will show Mk Perm’s mode of heating 
almost without explanation. The pipes of hot water which heat 
the air are shown at a ; the opening by which the air enters the 
house, at b ; c is a grating by which "the air is drawn in again, 
an<J conveyed along the drain d; to be reheated by the pipes, 
and again rarefied so as to reChter at b. Bythese simple and 
obvious means, the air is in a state of continual Circulation, as 
shown by the grftjws in the section. The degree of heat in the 
h«SusS is regulatqfl by shutting, partially or wholly, the openings 
3 (fO by covers*wlrich are fitted to each. The drains \d) are n>ade at 
greater 6r less distancesficcording to the heat required; and, when 
1840. March. k 
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extra-nioistuae is - wanted, v.ater is poured through the grating 
(c), so as to cover the bottom of the drain. In Mr. Penn’s 
hot-house, in which he grows orchidaceous plants, the drains 
are about 6 ft. apart, about 18 in. deep, and,, 1 ft. wide; in his 
green-house, they are about 12 ft. apart; and in his pine-pit, 
the pines being plunged in tan, they are about 7 ft. apart. In a 
span-roofed hot-house for botanic or stove plants, the hot-water 
pipes are ranged along die centre of the house; and the tubes in 
which the hot air ascends from the pijtes are of boards, and fixed 
immediately over them, under the ridge of the roof, with their 
tops reaching to within 2 ft. of the glass. In the pine-stove, 
the hot-water pipes are under the back path, and the.tubes, 
which are of boards about 18 in. broad, by 9 in. deep, are 
placed against the back wall in the inside of the house, each 
having a cover that takes off' by the hand. In those houses 
that have back sheds, the tubes are in the outside of the back 
wall, as shown in Jig. 19. ate. The shed has a double roof 
to retain the heat; and the border, shown at, f, is used for 
forcing sea-kale, rhubarb, &c., and for raising small salading. 
Care is taken in forming the drains thaMhey shall open to the 
pipes, riot directly under the upright t tubes, but in the space 
between tfteioy as shown in Jig. 20., in which gg are the drains; 
h, the situation of the gratings over them ; i, the situation of the 
tubes; and the hot-water pipes. The object of this arrange¬ 
ment is, to allow the air from the drains to pass a short distance 
along the hot-water pipes, so as to be reheated before it ascends 
to enter by the openings l. When it appears desirable to change 
the air of the house, this is not done by opening the sashes in 
die usual way, bi.t by taking tire stoppers out of two open¬ 
ings into the back drain which contains the hot-water pipes, one 
at each end, and communicating with the open air. These open¬ 
ings are so small, that each may be filled up \yith a brick, and 
made.air-tight by a little clay, it ought to be obse-ved, that the 
wooden tubes by which the hot air ascends are all made perfectly 
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air-tight; those yi the sheds, being of *>ugh boards rudely joined, 
have the joints covered with strong paper pasted or glued on : 
if the openings were carried up in the wall, of course this case 
would not be requisite. This description and these diagrams 
have been made, entirely from recollection of a visit made to Mr. 
Penn, in company with Mr. Wilmot of Islewortli, on February 
5th, in which Mr. Penn kindly showed and explained everything; 
and therefore they must not be considered as exact, but merely 
as giving a general idea of what has been effected. 

Though Mr. Penn only began his improvements not quite 
three years ago, and has not yet completed all his experiments, 
lie has already heated several hot-houses for different noble¬ 
men and gentlemen by his mode; and Some, such as one at 
Syon ITouse,*have been heatdtl after Mr. Penn’s mode “(though 
imperfectly), by others who have seen or heard x>f it, and endea¬ 
voured to possess themselves of the invention, without under¬ 
standing it. KUmses have been heated by Mr. Penn, for the 
Earl of Clare, in Ireland; the Earl of Dartmouth, Blackheath; 

Charles Perkins, Esq" Southend, Kent; -v'.driTer, Esq., 

Bromley; -Keats, Esq., Forest Hill; General Sir More 

Disney, Acton; Charles B. Curtis, J£sq.,fActon* John Wilmot, 
Esq., Isleworth, and others. He has also warmed the dwelling- 
house of B. Wood, Esq., M. P., Eltham Place; and that of 

-Crowley, Esq., Croydon; as*well as his own billiard- 

ijwm, at Lewisham. All Mr. Penn’s plant-houses at Lewisham, 
as well as his billiard-room? though scattei^d up and down Jiis 
garden, are.heated from one small boiler. 

It may be Useful tQ statS that Mr. Penn, beitig an engineer, 
hnd in a very large ^ay of business as y manufacturer of steam- 
t engines, arjd'all sorts of machinery, and having largewroy-worTcs, 

' being'a man of Jarge^property, and being, besides, most anxious 

•* - K 2 
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and enthusiastic for the propagation of his plan, will carry it into 
execution in any part of the United Kingdom at less cost, and, 
as being the inventor, more successfully, than is likely to be done 
by any other person whatever. 

We shall now state what we consider to be the principal ad¬ 
vantages of Mr. Penn’s improvement. 

1. The heat of air in motion, whether dry or charged with 
moisture, is never felt by the human body to be so hot or oppres¬ 
sive as when it is stagnant. This every one wih recollect to be 
the case, when he thinks of what were his feelings during a hot 
summer’s day, when there was no breeze, and when there was a 
breeze. We could not have believed that the difference would 
have been scf great in a hot-house, had we not experienced it. 
We remained in Mr. Penn’s orchidaceous house about half an 
hour, with the temperature abcTut 80°, and in his pine-pit about 
the same time, without feeling the slightest inconvenience; so 
much so, that we could have passed the day, with pleasure, in 
such a temperature. We felt as if we were in'the open air, in 
a fine summer’s day, and experienced none of the disagreeable 
effects of stagnant and sometimes fetid air, which are so often 
experienced in hot-houses, particularly in those in which the 
Orchidaccac arc grown. The same thing, Mr. Penn observed, 
had been noticed by a number of persons, including ladijes, who 
stated that they could never remain more than a few minutes in 
their stoves at home, while they could have remained all day, 
and even slept, in Mr. Penn’s. An analogous effect was expe¬ 
rienced at the North Pole, by Captain Parry and his compa¬ 
nions : when the air was perfectly still, the extreme cold of that 
region was bearable ; but the moment the slightest breeze arose, 
it became intolerable. We had no means of trying the moisture 
of the air by a hvgrometer, but that the moisture must have been 
considerable, was evident from the .vater in the drains, and the 
dew on the plants. 

This alteration in the sensible effect produced by hot moist 
air on the'h»man frame, we consider to ne the .great advantage 
of Mr. Penn’s improvement, because it will henceforth render 
plant stoves of every kind, including even orchidaceous houses, 
fit for being entered into, and even lingereefin, by the most deli¬ 
cate, as well as the most robust, constitutions. 

2 . By the circulation of the air, blossoms of every kind will 
be made to set better, fruit will be produced of higher flavour, 
and leaves and blossoms of more intense colour. We had a 
proof of these results. In one house there were strawberry plhnts 
in pots just going out’of flower, and Mr. Wilmot, who was pre¬ 
sent, declared that the fruit was as well set as if the plants had 
been in the open air, though thetsashes of the house had not 
been opened, nor any fresh air admitted but jvhat entered through 
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the laps of the glass or by the occasional opening of the door, 
since the strawberry plants were introduced. Some queen pines 
had ripe fruit, and one of them being cut and tasted, Mr. Wilmot 
pronounced it to be far superior in flavour to any queen pine 
that he had ever tasted at this season of the year. See Mr. 
Wilmot’s letter, which forms the succeeding article. 

* £. A great saving of heat in the case of forcing all trees or plants 
which can be •trained on walls or trellises, and in the case of 
ornamental stove trees or shrubs that can be so trained. The 
manner in which this can be effected is, by planting the trees 
against a perpendicular wall or trellis, or against a wall or 
trellis with any required degree of slope, and covering the wall 
or trellis with glass; the border having » vacuity underneath it, 
so as completely to isolate the r»6ts, and admit,"by the general 
arrangement already described,"of a constant circulation of warm 
moist air between the glass and the wtjjl, between the upper sur¬ 
face of the border and whatever covering may be placed over 
it, and underneath the border. In consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment, a very small volume of air requires to be heated, while the 
circulation of the air is more certain of passing through among 
the leaves, blossoms, and fruit. The*border where this system 
is adopted may either be covered with a boarded roof at the dis¬ 
tance oY 1 or 2 feet from the soil, or with glass sashes at the 
same distance ; and, in the latter case, the surface of the border 
may i>e used as the surface of a hot-bed, and pots of strawber¬ 
ries or other plants set on it to be forced, or sown or planted in 
it to be grown. The only disadvantage attending this arrange¬ 
ment is, that the trees trained against thg wall can only be ex¬ 
amined by persons outside the glass, and, consequently, that when 
they are to be watered or pruned the glass imist be removed. 
Even in larg« houses or pits, where pots of strawberries or kid- 
neybeans are placed immediately under the glass, only a stratum 
of 1 or 2 feet in fleptff will require to be heated; and, by arrange¬ 
ments, that object can easily be effected. For examples tempo¬ 
rary flooring of boards # under the plants trained, or under the* 
pots of strawberries or kidneybeans, with the joints made air¬ 
tight by strips of paper or canvass glued tin, would be sufficient. 
In some cases, a bed of earth, which might serve as the border 
for roots of vines or peaches, would render this temporary floor¬ 
ing of boards unnecessary. 

• 4. All the plants, including cucumbers, which were in fruit, and 
some shrubs which were in flower, were in femarkably vigorous 
health; so tha£ the circulation of the air,"independently of all 
Qther Circumstances, seems to produce a positive benefit to the 
plants. The, blossolhs of th§ Persian *lilac, when forcing, are 
.generally without fragrance, but Mr. Wilmot and ourselves 

found that this Was ndt # the case here. Ip short, as Mr. Wilmot 
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observes in bis letter, all forcing will henceforth be a farce where 
Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating is not adopted. 

5. Mr. Penn’s improvement can be added to any house or pit 
already existing, whatever may be its form or dimensions; though, 
of course, with more advantage in the case of some forms than 
others. Mr. Penn also informs us that a house that has been 
already heated by “hot water or steam can be rearranged ‘ ac¬ 
cording to his plan, and the same boiler and pipes used. 

6 . In the- atmosphere of London, where the air is charged 
with soot and smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement will admit of 
forming a green-house or stove with much purer air than could 
be obtained by admitting the external atmosphere according to 
the usual means of ventilation, which would not only be better 
for the plants, but for persons.going in to examine them. 

Of course such an improvement as Mr. Penn’s, which has only 
been made about three years, admits of an endless variety of 
modifications. For example, all the shutters to the tubes might 
be regulated by a self-acting apparatus, so as without personal 
attention to keep the house constantly at any required tempe¬ 
rature. A long cylindrical tin tube, air-tight, placed horizontally 
against the back wall, wijh an accurately fitted piston, might be 
the moving power; or a thermometer on Kewley’s principle, 
with a cylinder and piston acted on by water supplied from a cask 
on the top of the wall of the house, as exemplified in 1819 in Col- 
vill’s Nursery, King’s ltoad, and described in our Fmcyclopccdia 
of Gardening, edit. 1835, p. 558. By means of such an appa¬ 
ratus, the forcing might go on for days together without any 
attention from the gardener, provided fuel and water were sup¬ 
plied to,the boiler; and by a self-supplying hopper, and the use 
of coke or anthracite coal, the fire would not require attention 
more than once 6r twice a day. Bv a very simple .arrangement 
of the piston of the tin cylinder, or by Kewley’s regulating ther¬ 
mometer to operate on a piston to be raised by water, a damper 
might be, opened or shut, so as in some ^degree to regulate even 
the fire. IiT this way a gentleman or lady, wilh’the assistance of 
a house servant, might be in a great measure their own gardener. 
The common fruit-wall of a garden might, have upright sashes 
placed in front of peach trees or vines, the hot-water pipes 
placed behind, and the hot air brought up as shown in Jig. 21. 
Then, if the border were'supported on flagstone, dike that of 
Mr. Jedediah Strutt at Belper (see our volume for 1839, 
p.'448.), the whole mass of soil and roots might be heatejl as 
completely as if they were in a pot. The border might be 
covered with horizontal glass, with the exception of a part close 
uryler the upright .glass,,to be boarded as a. path; and under "the 
horizontal glass, pots of strawberries might be placed, early po¬ 
tatoes planted, or cucumbers and other dwacf ojr spreading articles 
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grown. In jfg. 21. a 
is the front glass, near¬ 
ly upright, and con¬ 
sequently well adapted 
for winter forcing, when 
the sun is low, and will 
stnikfi it nearly at a 
right angle; b is the 
path of boards *Lrtider 
which sea-kale, chic- 
cory roots, &c., in pots 
might be forced; c, 
the horizontal glass 
over the border; and d, the gratmgs to "th& dnyns. The di¬ 
rection of the current of air is ^fiown by the arrows. Fig. 22. 
shows part of the ground * 

plan, in which* e e are the m!l1 r 1 22 

drains, f f the situation of 
the gratings, g the hot- 
water pipes, and h the air- 
tube. A thermometer, and 
a hygrometer acting by gra¬ 
vity, might be hung inside 
the front glass, and inspect¬ 
ed by walking along the 
boarded path. When prun¬ 
ing or watering was re- i} ] 111 I - - j -- n- 

quired, the warmest mo- :j 

merits of a fine day should 

be chosen* and’the sashes opened one by one for a few minutes. 
Fumigation by tobacco might be performed when necessary, by 
burning the tobacco over tllfe hot-water pipes; and it is almost 
unnecessary to oljseyigj that the atmospheric moisture might be 
increased to any desirable extent, by throwing down wate* among 
these pipes, so as. to cover the bottom of the drains, * 

To prove the rapidity of the circulation, it is only necessary to 
throw a piece of burning paper among th<> pipes,,or a little rose 
water or fragrant oil over them, when in a few sqponds the smoke 
or the fragrance will be perceived over the front path. To 
make this construction and arrangement economical, shutters 
of boards, or of hurdles covered with bark, reeds, or straw, 
should be adopted both for the front and hoyzontal glass. , 
About the.end of the last century, an attempt w£s made in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol by*Dr. Pritchard and ethers, and re¬ 
vived again by a Lincolnshire gentleman, to enclose a large space, 
cover it wit^ ^fass, and heat *he interior to the temjperature'bf 
’Madeira, as a sul^stituje for that climate to invalids: tne plan did' 

* 1 K 4* 
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not succeed, for want, among other causes, of efficient ventilation, 
combined with adequate heat; but by Mr. Penn’s plan all dif¬ 
ficulty on that point will be readily overcome. Suppose, how¬ 
ever, that the plan had no other advantages than that of rendering 
the air of orchidaceous houses and stoves agreeable to the 
feelings, instead of being oppressive and unbearable; that result 
alone would be sufficient to constitute it one of the greatest im¬ 
provements that have hitherto been made in the productidn of 
artificial climates for plants. c * 

In conclusion, we have only strongly to recommend all such 
persons as may be disposed to try Mr. Penn’s plan, to apply to 
Mr. Penn himself; not only because he must necessarily under¬ 
stand his own plan better than any other person, but that, bein rt 
an independent man,, and most eager for the celebrity attendant 
on the dissemination of his plum, he is most likely to carry it into 
execution cheaper than any other tradesman can do. Indeed, 
Mr. Penn authorises us to state that lie will carry his plan into 
execution any where in tile United Kingdom ;• and, after a year’s 
trial, if it should not give entire satisfaction, he will take the ap¬ 
paratus back again, and replace whatever apparatus may have 
been there before, entirely at his own expense. We are the 
more particular in stating this, because, from the circumstance of 
Mr. Penn’s not having taken out n patent, and the invention 
being likely to come into universal use, there will, as in' the case 
of Arnott’s stoves, be numbers of imitators, and pretenders 
to improvements, who do not understand even the first principles 
on which the arrangement acts. With the most noble and dis¬ 
interested views, and apparently, also, with views the most ju¬ 
dicious with reference to the public good, Dr. Arnott left his 
improvement open to the competition of every ironmonger; in 
consequence of which, every ironmonger constructed Dr. Arnott’s 
stoves, and by fhr the greater number of them spoiled them. It 
would have been much better for the public had the doctor 
taken out a patent. We wish Mr. Penn hifd’dtfne so; but, since 
he has not, we consider it our duty mqst strongly to warn the 
public against employing others to execute the plan of an inventor, 
when they can get it executed by the mventor himself, and that 
with the advantages Hbove stated. We have only to add that 
Mr. Penn undertakes to construct all kinds of hot-houses, whether 
of timber, or of iron or other metal. — Bayswater , Feb. 8. 1840. 


Abt. X. Mr. JVilmot's Opinion of Mr. Penn's Mode of heating and 
ventilating Htf-hausrs. Communicated by Mr.WiLMOj', F.H.8., &c. 

As you have'written to me on the subject of Mr.iPenn’s prin 7 
cijjle in heating hQt-houces, pits, &c., and expressed a wish* for 
my opirtion *thereon, I will endeavour to convey it in n« few words., 
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About the middle of April last, Mr. Penn had twenty large pine 
plants from out of my houses, a number of whidi were queens; 
and it is universally acknowledged that at this season of the 
year the queen pin.e is of little value, in size, appearance, or 
flavour, rarely seen to swell the pips prominently, or to come of a 
good colour. The result of Mr. Penn’s principle, in this instance, 
ba% fully confirmed my opinion that forcing m.a farce without it. 
My pines, in the same pit from which Mr. Penn had his plants 
in April last, live now ripening, and some cut, swejled, as they 
usually are, to about a pound and a half each, and with a flavour 
little better than a Swedish turnip. Those at IN^r. Penn’s (one 
of which you and I partook of yesterday) possessed every pro¬ 
perty of a queen pine. It was well swelled, of a fhost beautiful 
colour; and its flavour was equal to any queen pine ripened in 
August. Mr. Penn’s pretensions* to horticulture are certainly 
very limited. He knows but fittle about forcing; the gardener 
that grew tlie»plants, less. Such being the case, it can only be 
the system which has produced such an effect on the size and 
flavour of the pine. This system, I am happy to say, has far 
exceeded my most sanguine expectation, and as it must be seen, 
fully to appreciate its value, I shall he happy to exhibit it in 
action to the horticultural world abouf April next, when I shall 
invite jjJI friends to horticulture to see it at work in my extensive 
forcing establishment. — Isle-worth, Feb. 6. 1840. 

P»S. The man that grew the pine plants having lately left Mr. 
Penn, 1 cannot accuse his present gardener of want of ability. 


Art. XIr On the Conical Boiler for heating Hol-houses byhvt Water. 

By D. Beaton. 

f 

If the reader will turn toT.be 13th volume of this Magazine, at 
page 298., he will fiad drawings and descriptions of the original 
conical boiler, which was invented in 1835, at New York, in the 
United States, by a lacl only 18 years of age. This ’useful in¬ 
vention, which is destined to make an entire revolution in the 
system of heating Ijy hot water, created little interest at that 
time in Britain, and might have passed down the current of ob¬ 
livion like the mere bubble of a season, had it not been for the 
ingenuity gnd perseverance of J. Rogers, Esq., F.H.S., Vine 
£ottage, Sevenoaks, Kent. Uader this gentleman’s directions 
it was greatly improved by Mr. Shewin, ironmonger, of the same 
place. Tli£ credit of bringing this boiler prominently before the 
British public* is therefore due to Mr. Rogers.*• He presented 

* Since Mr.'Beaton sent us this«article he his supplied us with the foltow- 
. mg nqte. * I have since learned that, as far as Mr. Rogers 51 concerned, it 
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one of these boilers to the council of the Horticultural Society, 
and its merits Were satisfactorily proved in the Society’s Garden, 
and made known to the fellows, and ultimately to the public at 
large, through the Gardener’s Gazette, Gardener’s Magazine , 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and other periodicals, all of which 
overlooked the original inventor so far as to allow him no share 
of the merit of thib very useful invention. • . > 

The boiler is yet susceptible of improvement. In its present 
form it is tnade up of two concentric cones, Joined at top and 
bottom by flanges sufficiently wide to leave a space of one or two 
inches between, them for the water. The fire is applied in the 
inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which is soon de¬ 
tected in practice. As soon as the fire begins to burn clear in 
the inner cone,, the. heat is generated faster than the small body 
of water can absorb it, and steaip is soon produced. There is a 
small pipe fixed irt the top of the boiler with a steam valve to 
guard against accidents.' By close attention f to’- the fuel and 
damper, this steam might be avoided, and only as much heat 
produced as could be absorbed by the water; but this requires 
too great a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having 
the inner part of the boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cy¬ 
lindrical form : this would reduce the size of the fire and the 
surface to be heated, and it would increase the space, for the 
water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this kind 
would simplify the working of the boiler by producing no more heat 
than is absorbed by the water. At any rate, we must get rid of the 
steam, at least till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200°. 

It were desirable that those who use this boiler, and think 
they could suggest any improvements, would convey their ideas 
to Mr. Ghewin, as above, or to some other enterprising iron¬ 
monger or engineer, in order that we may have jhe benefit of 
this most excellent invention to th’e fullest extent. The very 
great saving in fuel, the almost entire absen/y? of smoke, and the 
ease witlvwhich it can be attended, will cause it to supersede all 
other fortns of boilers now in use; and ^here io no reason why 
it should not be made sufficiently large to suit houses of any 
size. An article, like,,this .boiler, which must soon come into 
universal use, wtJl, no doubt, be taken up lay several tradesmen 
for the sake of profit, and several modifications of it in consequence 

was an invention to which Mr. Roger's was led by a series of experiment..; 
founded on certain principles, and having a derlain object in view. Mr. Rogers 
tried a vertical cyljpder fiirgt, which did not answer perfectly, pasting much 
heat. He then employed a cone, which' succeeded better. But for Mr. 
Shewin’s perseverance in accomplishing the object in cast iron/* it is doub,tful. 
whether it would ever have become of general service v as Mr»Rogers’s original 
Boiler wasynadf: of copper, which was much more expensive, and, ms it proved, 
Much less durable, than iron. — D. B.” 
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will soon be before the public; it is therefore but justice that Mr. 
Hogg, the original inventor, should have his shart of the merit. 

I suggested to Mr. Shewin this week to make small'boilers, 
or rather steamers, on this principle, for steaming houses and 
frames in summer, when no fires are at work, and for smoking 
houses or frames by the steam of tobacco liquor; or by a de- 
coeti'm of common tobacco leaves. This is'a novel plan for 
destroying insect^, but I am fully satisfied it would answer better 
than the present‘mode of smoking. The vapour would con¬ 
dense and fall down on the plants in the form of dew, whereas 
smoke soon finds its way out at every crevice. Many other de¬ 
fections or solutions might be tried in this way, for the destruction 
of scale, bug, or even wood-lice, when something effectual for 
the destruction of these creatures jriight be found out, and on 
which the operative chemist might try his ingenuity. I saw a 
vessel in shape between a tea-kettle and w&tering-pot used for 
steaming houses .twenty years ago. Many other contrivances 
for the same purpose have been tried since, and found to be 
very beneficial; that by Mr. Forest, at Syon Gardens, is very 
effectual; but this by the conical boiler is the simplest and 
cheapest that can be used. A gentleman in this neighbourhood 
used a most elaborate and expensive machine for the same pur¬ 
pose las* summer, and with perfect success. The conical boiler, 
for these purposes, should have the inner or furnace part in the 
form jof a cylinder, from 6 in. to 10 in. wide, and from 10 in. to 
14 in. high; the outer part may either be a cylinder or cone, at 
pleasure; the top should screw on, and have a short pipe fixed 
in it for filling it, to which another pipe of the required length, 
and with a universal joint, should be fixed for conveying the 
steam into the house or frame,* which might be done through a 
pane of*glass*in front, or in any other way more convenient. A 
movable sheet-iron box shfiuld be attached to the bottom to 
receive the ashes^ avid the whole might be mounted on a barrow 
similar to that of a small watering engine: such a boiler or 
steamer might be got for 40s. or 50s., and it would la?t two or 
three lifetimes if property taken care of. What a nice plan for 
smoking or rather ^teaming cucumbers,* melons, and heaths, 
which do not like smoke! I hope Mr. Shewin will attend to 
these suggestions: every one having house-plants would soon 
possess ^one. It might even be taken to the peach wall; and, by 
tpeans of the universal joint, a.stream of tobacco steam could 
easily be directed against nil parts of the Jrees; and the same 
way with standard roses, &c. By the %ame means a house 
could be filled frith any sweet odours, to keep down any disagree- 
abFe smell froig tan, jiung, flues, &c.; Ijut I believe I have said 
. enough injts praise to draw public attention fo it. 

Kihgsbury Gardens, Jan. 1840. 
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Art. XII. Description of the Conical Boiler and hot-water Apparatus 

invented by John Rogers, Jun., Esq., F.K.S. Communicated by 

Mr. Rogers. 

I have much pleasure in furnishing you with a description 
of my conical boiler, of which you are pleased to express so 
favourable an opinion. The apparatus, as at present constructed 
in cast iron, is the result of a series of experiments, which have 
engaged ipy attention at intervals during the last five years. 
My first attempts were made in 1835, with a cylindrical boiler of 
tinned iron, of which an account was published in Paxton’s Ma¬ 
gazine of Botany , for March, 1836. The experience thus attained 
led me to adopt a conical instead of a cylindrical furnace; and, in 
a paper published in the same work, in March, 1837, my boiler 
had assumed very nearly its present form. Various difficulties, 
however, arose in the construction of the apparatus. Copper, 
the material which I h. d employed in my second boiler, in the 
hope that it would prove durable, was corroded in a few months, 
by the sulphur disengaged from the coke; while the expense and 
difficulty of casting such peculiar forms in iron deterred me 
from employing that material, especially as it was a matter of 
considerable doubt whether its unequal expansion would not 
cause such a boiler to break, or become leaky. Ah length, 
after some other unsuccessful experiments which it is unneces¬ 
sary to detail, the ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. Shewin, 
an ironmonger of this town, have succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty of casting in ifon, and a boiler has been produced 
which combines strength and solidity with the advantages pre¬ 
viously attained. The only point in which the iron is inferior to 
copperas, that the greater thickness of the metal does not allow 
the heat to be transmitted from the fuel quite so rapidly. In 
practice, however, this is scarcely perceptible, and is far more 
than compensated by the superior strength, economy, and du¬ 
rability pf the iron boilers. Indeed, I believe that those in 
copper Could never have been made generally useful; for, besides 
their liability to wear out, .on which experience a little varies, 
they were very easily jnjurgd by rough usage. 

As many of ypur readers are probably unacquainted with the 
apparatus, I shall endeavour to give a description of it in its pre¬ 
sent form, with such plans and particulars as may enable them 
to judge how far it is applicable to their purposes, and, if neces¬ 
sary, to erect it themselves. «. 

Fig. 23. is affront <yiew of the boiler as at present,constructed 
in cast iron. The interior, a sugaVloaf-shaped Cone (indicated 
by the dotted lines), being the furnace, whi t ch is filled with fuel 
.through its upper ‘orifice(a). A Circular fire-grate is fixed just 
within file Bottom of the boiler; and th^ aperture b, seen in 
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front is intended solely to remove 
clinkers which may form, or fuel 
when the fire is extinguished ; at 
other times it is closed with a fire¬ 
brick plug, and should never be 
opened except when absolutely neces¬ 
sary. #My original boiler had no such 
opening, and was fitted with a revolv¬ 
ing grate, which overturned to empty 
the furnace; but various inconve¬ 
niences, and the frequent breaking of 
the pivots on which the gratings 
swung, have led me, somewhat un¬ 
willingly, to adopt the present alter¬ 
native. . 

For a side view of the boiler 
see fig. 26., where it is represented * 
as attached to a range of pipe, f and r are the flow and return 
pipes, and d a flange for examining and cleansing the boiler 
when necessary. Into this flange is fixed a small pipe, which, 
being connected upwards with the supply cistern c , and down¬ 
wards with the cock or tap h, serves to fill and empty the appa¬ 
ratus. ^he supply cistern (r) acts also as an expansion cistern, 
to receive the volume of water increased by heat. 

Fig.fi*. shows the most convenient mode of setting the above, 
exhibited by a front view. A solid base being built with an 




aperture in its centre open to rf,he 'front, as high as the desired, 
depth* of the ash-pit, the boiler is fixed upon it, qnd the brick¬ 
work carried up to its lower fltfnge or rim. The side walls should 
thnn «be raised* in 4-inch work, level with the top of the boiler, as 
represented in 'Jig. 24*. a is the ash-pi?; b the boiler; c thte 
'aperture in front of the boiler, closed with fire-brick; e e ahd dd 
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two bars, one supporting the fire-brick plug, and the other fitting 
to the rim of ihe boiler to support a slate which closes the front 
as in Jig. 24. ff (Jig . 22.) is the chamber around the boiler, 
filled with sawdust as a non-conductor of heat; and a layer of 
sawdust extends over the top of the boiler, under the slate slab 
g g, which is fitted over the brickwork, an aperture being cut in 
it to allow the th.’oat of the furnace to pass through. 

Fig. 25. gives the same view 


farther completed: the front of 
the chamber is closed with a slab 
of slate, and on the slab which 
covers the boiler is erected a chim¬ 
ney, having'a feeding-door, through 
which fuel is supplied, placed in its 
sloping face directly over the mouth 
of the furnace. This chimney must 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in height, and 
its area must in no case exceed the 
area of the mouth of the furnace. 
That here represented, viz. a brick 
base, with a piece of 4-inch iron 
pipe about 3 ft. in length, will 
probably be found most conve¬ 
nient, unless a movable chimney 
be preferred. This chimney should 
be fitted with a damper just below 
the iron part, to give greater com¬ 
mand of the draught. The aperture 
of the boiler, which-is closed with 
fire-brick, and the front of the ash¬ 



pit, should also be closed by a door or blower, having a .regulator 
to admit or exclude draught. A Llower is preferable to a door, 
as hinges are always liable to rust, and then break or strain ; 
and it ij important to be able to close the ash-pit pretty accu¬ 
rately. • , 

Fig. 26. shows the relathe position cf the boiler and pipes, and 
the mode of attaching and arranging them. In the first place, 
the whole of the pipes should, if possible^ be above the boiler. 
One foot is sufficient, but when convenient, the higher the better. 
When 2- or 3-inch pipe is employed, the pipes tnay rise uniformly 
about 1 in. in 20 ft. from a and b to c; on which, being thus the 
highest point of the pipes, an air-cock is placed. But, if 4-inch 
pipes be empljyedj’ it is better that a should be the highest (mint, 
and the air-cock placed there; and'that the pipes should fall uni¬ 
formly l in. in 20 ft. from a to c, and from c to b: fndeed this is 
generally the best"arrangement, where not mconvefiient. From b 
the return-pipe r should descend either perpendicufarly, or with 
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as steep an inclination ns possible, ta«tlic bottom of the boiler. 
The supply cistern (e) must be so placed that its bottom is not 
lower than the highest point of the pipes. The top of the steam- 
valve (v) should be level with the top of the supply cistern. Just 
below the valve, on the steam-pipe, may be fixed a small cock (k), 
connected with a pipe laid into the houSe, by which, whenever the 
water bpils, the house may be steamed. In small apparatus this 
will happen pretty frequently, but in large houses, in order to 
insure this advantage, a stopcock or sluice should be placed on 
the flow-pipe {J'), by which, the circulation being intercepted, the 
water in the boiler may at any time be.raised to the boiling point 
in a few minutes. 

Fig. 27. represents a contrivance which<is not liable to any of 
the defeats of ’stopcocks, which impedes the circulation less than 
any except hjrge sluices, and which is compasatively unexpen- 
sive. The hollow plug g {fig- 27.) is fitted with a valve, per¬ 
fectly watertight, £his valve is opened and shut by the handle 
sliding through a stuffing-box in the end of the plug. lity closing 
it the gardener gray at *any time cause the water in the boiler to 
boil, when, by opening the cock k, .lie admits as much steam to 
tire house as may be desired. A smt^l peyter pipe § in. diameter 
is sufficiently large to conduct steam into thp house, and its 
flexibility renders it very convenient. Where this arrangement 
is adopted, the supply cistern must Jbe larger than is otherwise 
necessary, and should contain 10. or 12 gallons. The steam-pipe, 
also, should be placed on thatop of the boiler, and be of sufficient 
diafheter to allow the water and steam,to separate, that the 
former may not be blown Out through the pipe along with the 
steam; and the valve should be loaded with a few ounces o£lead. 

Fig. 28 4 lathibits* the apparatus, with thfl addition of a*re- 
' servoir; this in _small pits is very desirable, and I fiavfi always 
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employed it in my own. The letters indicate the same objects 
as in Jig. 26., except ni the reservoir, which may be formed of 
thin copper in the form of a cylinder, and should be packed in a 
wooden or brick case, in sand or sawdust, which supports its 
shape, protects it from accident, and prevents the. heat from 
escaping. All the communication pipes in this case may be 
of lead, and fitted with urtion joints, which render the fitting ex¬ 
ceedingly easy. In my apparatus a lead pipe of 1 £ in. djameter 
supplies 40 ft. of radiating surface, and my reservoir contains 
about four times as much as my pipes. Reservoirs may be made 
of iron, but, though rather less expensive, they are so heavy and 
unwieldy that they could .hardly be used; and the expense of 
attaching the pipes would greatly exceed the cost of copper. I 
have a 72-gallon reservoir, a cylinder 4 ft. long by 2 ft. in dia¬ 
meter, which cost complete, with tw'o 1 f-inch union joints, 51. 5s. 

The foregoing, directions will,*I believe, enable qny intelligent 
gardener to plan and put up an apparatus for himself. 

It remains that I should say something .respecting fuel: any 
sort except wood and caking coal may be employed. The 
best of all is anthracite or Welsh coal, out a little coke is ne¬ 
cessary to light it; the ner.t best is coke; and next to this, 
cinders. I arrange them thus, in the order of their strength ; but 
for ordinary purposes nothing is better than cinders, — nay, even 
coke breeze, or small refuse coke, the value of which is next to 
nothing, may be burnt in *hese furnaces, but in that case they 
require 8 or 10 feet of chimney. Where it is required to produce 
strong heat rapidly, coke must be employed; but it is not a good 
fuel to maintain heal, as it allows too much draughty and burns 
away. Welsh coal has not this fault, and is a very durably fuel, 
peculiarly, well suited to these boilers. When the fire is first 
lighted & should bg allovved to burn brisk and cleat*, $11 the fuel 
in the bbttom is well ignited; it may then be .filled up to the 
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throat of the furnace, when it will last through the night. In 
filling, care, of course, must be taken that the fuel ts not so small 
and dusty as to stop the draught. Where cinders are ified they 
should be well sifted.. The proper management of these boilers 
may be .best secured by explaining the principle upon which they 
are constructed. As fuel cannot be consumed without air, if a 
furnace be constructed of considerable depth, an?l filled with fuel, 
and air be admitted only at the bottom, that fuel alone is con¬ 
sumed which lies immediately on the bars, and first receives the 
draught of air. The fuel above, provided it transmits the air, 
becomes red-hot, or nearly so, but does not consujne until that 
below it is destroyed. In this manner, hue of these conical 
furnaces being lighted and filled with fuel, that portion in the 
upper part of the furnace which canfiot bu'rn absorbs the heat 
of the burning fuel below, and radiates or transmits it to the 
wilier on every side. So perfect is this absorption of heat, 
that for several Jiours after the furnace Was been filled up with 
cinders, though there may be a fierce fire below, little or no 
heat escapes by the chimney, the whole being taken up by the 
surrounding water. The economy, therefore, of fuel in such 
an apparatus is very great; and it is also evident that excess of 
draught must, be carefully guarded ngaifist, so much only being 
allowed as will consume the fuel steadily, which is easily learned 
by experience. The necessity, also, of keeping the aperture in 
front close, so that air enters the furnace only through the ash-pit, 
is hence evident. The water, it will be observed, is in close and 
immediate contact with the red-hot fuel on all sides, no black 
smoking coals intervening, as in most kinds of boilers; hence the 
great power in proportion to their size. * 

Economy of ftiel is not, ho\fover, the sole or principal ad¬ 
vantage oUthcs*^ boilers; their great recommendation is the long 
duration of steady heat wliicli* they insure without attendance. 
When properly managed, they may be depended upon for main¬ 
taining heat 12 hours untouched. This to many amateurs, who 
do not command lly.* services of a resident gardener, is invaluable. 
In the next place, they are.applicable *o houses ami pits on the 
smallest possible scale; a three-light, pit /nay be kept at a 
tempera titre as unifornf as that of the largest hot-Jiouse, without 
any trouble by night. It was for a purpose of this kind that I 
was originally led to devise them, and IJiave for three years past 
cultivated •Orchideae in a small house not 12 ft. square in this 
matlner. My gardener does n^t live on the premises; and the 
tempeflature, as ascertained by a double sejt-registering ther¬ 
mometer, rarefy varies 5° duriifg the night. • 

It u> to be observed, that, as the quantity of heat produced de¬ 
pends upon thtf 'quantity of fuel consumed, erfeh boiler musf 
■Contain, .at one charge, fuel sufficient to supply the *pip^s to 
1840, March. i. 
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which it is attached with heat for twelve hours ; it is, therefore, 
necessary that the si/e of the boilers Ge proportioned to the 
work they have to do. They are cast in the following sizes, 
which have been found most generally useful: — 

10-inch furnace, working 40 ft. to 60 ft. 4-inch pipe. ' 

13-inch tlo. do. GO ft. to 120 ft. do. 

15-inch 1 do. do. 120 ft. to 200 ft. do. 

Where the quantity of pipe exceeds the above amount, two 
boilers have hitherto been employed ; but there is no reason wlty 
an 18-inch should not be cast, if a sufficient demand arose for them: 
boilers of this size lmve been fountl very effective in copper; and 
a 21 -inch, cast in iron for Mr. Wilmot of lsleworth, worked 
exceedingly well. The numbers affixed*to the boilers above tire 
such as they will work properly and efficiently at all times. I 
am aware that some of the above dimensions have been foaml 
to do a good deal moiip work than is here allotted to them ; but 
this has only been by increasing the draught, and producing 
more intense combustion, a great deal of heat at the same time 
escaping by the chimney. When thus employed, the peculiar 
advantages of these boilers are lost; fuel is burnt to waste, and 
consumed so rapidly that they do not maintain their heat as long 
as is desirable. Duration of heat and economy of fuel I consider 
paramount objects. 

The only case in which stronger draught may be allowed is 
where the fire works into a flue in the house: but the objection 
of the rapid consumption of fuel is not thus removed ; nor can I 
generally recommend this arrangement, though sometimes con¬ 
venient. v 

When the 10 -inch boiler is employed to # small .quantities of 
pipe, it must be fitted with a reservoir, as in fig. 2 §. In this 
manner it may be made to work as low a? 15 or f 20 feet of 4-inch 
pipe. 

4-inch pipe is taken as a standard, be&uise each foot of it con¬ 
tains about one square foot of radiating surface. Of 3-inch, one 
third more, and of 2 -inch, double thg quantity, may be considered 
as the equivalents 9 / the^above amounts. 

Before quitting the subject, I ough. to observe 4lmt these 
boilers are so constructed that they can be cleaned out; and, if 
necessary, they can be taken to pieces, to remove any calcareous 
deposit which may in time take place in them. It i", however, 
particularly desirable, in these, a^ in all hot-water apparatus^ that 
nothing but pure rain or pond water should be employed. Where 
the boilers ire employed for steaming, this precaution is particu¬ 
larly important, otherwise calcareous incrustation riiusf take 
‘place. To prevent leaves, dint, &c., getting down the pipe of 
the Supply cistern, it should be guarded by a doubje cap.e p 
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pierced zinc; one movable, that the gardener may cleanse it if 
clogged, and tfcie otherTnxed. • 

The advantages of these conical boilers are no longer.matter 
of speculation or-experiment. My own, and several others con¬ 
structed under my instructions, have been in use between three 
anti four years. Of the iron ones very many have been erected 
in tha course of the last eighteen months, anti are highly ap¬ 
proved ; although few of them possess all the advantages which 
experience has sinta combined in the form now described. They 
are peculiarly adapted for those purposes where perpetual heat is 
required ,*for plant stoves, pineries, and forcing-frames; also for 
small propagating-houses, or preserving-pits. To pits in gene¬ 
ral, from their small size, and from the small expense incurred 
in setting them, a recommendation not heretofore noticed, they 
are peculiarly applicable, and liavt? been extensively applied. 
That employed in the half-hard^ pit in the •Horticultural So¬ 
ciety’s Garden, jp; Chiswick, is a fair specimen of their applica¬ 
tion, though that boiler is capable of doing considerably more 
work than is now allotted to it.* 

Sevcnoaks, February 7. 1840. 


Art. \III. Description of a Forcing-Pit healed by hot Water. 

By John Rogers, Jun. 

The* cultivation of melons, cucumbers, and pines by steam, 
instead of by dung or tan, has long been successfully practised in 
those establishments, which are of sufficient magnitude to admit 
of the introduction of steam apparatus. BuJ steam-boilers exist 
in comparatively few gardens, and in many places where they 
were formerly employed they have given place to the more eco¬ 
nomical and ifommodious contrivance of hot water. It lias 
become, therefore, an important consideration, to devise the best 
mode of employing tffis last agent to supply at once top and 
bottom heat, combined with that degree of moisture requisite in 
early forcing; ancr, as yet, such a contrivance seems to be a de¬ 
sideratum in horticulture. 

The annexed sketches are the plat* ancf section of a pit, by 
which it is proposed to attain these objects in tlife most efficient 
and economical manner, and at the same time to secure certain 
other effects •which may by some persons be deemed of con- 

• • 

I •annex, according to your request, the prices dF the conical boilers, 
with which Mr. •Shew in has furnished me: — 10-in eft, 4 1. 19s. j 13-inch, 6/.; 
15-inch, TJ. 10*. , The fittings, comprising doors, dampers, &c., all things, in 
shhrt,‘peculiar to the apparatus as above described, vary from about 1/. 5s. to 
1/- 15*., according to the size, and th* articles required. ‘The annendases for 
**teaming,the hfluse are not included in the above. 
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Section of proposed Pit on the line a b of, fig. 30. 

The arrows iiiihcaU* the course* of tlio cirnilaiinp^currcu l. 

siderable value. There is nothing in the plan which lays claim 
to novelty; it professes merely to be a combination of various 
expedients, already severally in use, but which have not, it is 
believed, been hitherto applied to any very efficient purpose. 

Fig. 29. is a section of the proposed pit, which is supposed to 
be built entirely above ground ; brick on edge with hollow walls. 
This mode of construction is not essential to the plan, but its 
economy recommends it whenever a pit is to be built anew. 

Fig. 30. is a plan of the same, and a b is the line of the section 
shown in Jig. 20. The following details will be best understood 
by keeping both plan and section in sight. 

At certain intervals, say every 3 ft. 8 in. or 4 ft-, conrespondigg 
with the rafters which support the lights, a hollow pilaster (]> J) 
in Jig. 30.) is carried up inside tike pit, projecting from the wall, 
the thickness of one brick only, and so constructed as to have 
no cotnmunication with the general cavity of the wall; and an 
aperture is left in each of these pilasters', both at top and bottom, 
inside the pit. Along the centre of 'he pit, also above ground, 
is constructed a flue, of 4„-inch work, 2 ft. wide, and 18 in. deep, 
having an aperture at bottom corresponding with each aperture 
of the pilasters on the front, or lower, side of the pit, and an 
aperture just below its jupper edge corresponding with each 
pilaster along the back ; aud these apertures are respectively to 
be connected by means of small brick flues, or, cheaper and better, 
by 6-inch draining-files, with the apertures in the pilasters with 
which they correspond. The space between the'flue and the 
back wall may be filled up with earth or rubbisli', and trodden 
firm before the cross Hues ^ire laid ; that* between the flue and 
the front wall should be filled with brickbats, stohes,' or with-' 
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t !round Plan. 

]> /», Hollow pilasters; c r, air-chamber, or Hue for the pipes. 


•coarse dry rubbish. The healing-pipes, which should be not less 
than a pair of 4-inch pipes for a pii whose lights are 6 ft. long, 
are to be laid as usual, on small'piers about 9 in. above tlx? floor 
of the flufc, which should be paved with bricks «*r tiles, or else 
trodden very firm. The fide is then to be covered in with 
inch slate (Valencia «late is best and strongest) in slabs. The 
apertures of the flues leading to the back pilasters must be 3 in. 
below the top of the flue, to retain a stratum of heated air ill 
contact with the slate; anti the pilasters should correspond with 
the rafters of the pit, ^lius interfering 4east*with the general ar¬ 
rangement. The boiler, for which purpose oik* of the conical 
boilers described p. 132. is admirably adapted, must be placed in 
an ash-pit, sunk at one end of the pit unless, indeed, hot water 
cap be laid on from some existing.apparatus near at hand. 

In finally preparing the pit ft* - the operations pfculture, the space 
between the flue and the front of the pit is <£o be iilled, and the 
whole syrface # of the pit over tfie flue is to be covered, with stones 
or brickbats fretj from,dirt, and coarse grpvel, diminishing in size 
upwards till, they be of the si/e of "pigeon’s eggs or yith^r les*s. 
The ddpth of this laygy over the flue should not exceed a foot; 

l. 3 
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over this should be placed a layer of turf with its grassy side 
downwards, where it is intended to cultivate melons or cucumbers; 
for pines or plants in pots, fine gravel or coal-ashes should be 
employed, in which the pots might be plunged. The pit is now 
complete. When the fire is kindled and the pipes heated, the 
air in the flue or chamber c being heated, will rise to the top of 
the flue, and imparting some of its heat to the slate above, will 
proceed up the cross flue and pilaster p, and Ije poured out into 
the pit; its place below being supplied by the cooler air from 
the front, or lower, side, descending by the hollow pilaster in front 
to be heated in its turn by the pipes below. The slate, being an 
excellent conductor, will transmit abundance of bottom heat. 
It will, of course, take a few days, after the apparatus is set at 
work, before the masg of rubbish, See., becomes thoroughly 
warmed, after which it will be subject to little variation. 

All moisture in the pit, produced-by watering or otherwise, will 
gradually sink down io the central flue, towards which the 
floor of the pit should slope from both sides. On arriving at 
this flue the moisture will be immediately taken up by the air 
heated by the pipes, and, being brought up as it circulates, will 
be deposited by the cooling air in the pit above. The arrows 
in fig. 29. indicate the course of tjie circulating air. 

By this arrangement, it will be perceived, three things are 
attained: bottom heal; top heat, with an atmosphere constantly 
moist; and, finally, a constant circulation of air. Unless I am much 
mistaken, supposing the pit to be 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. high at back, 
and 1 ft. 3 in. in front, above the mould, the whole atmosphere 
of such a pit would pass through' the flues once in every two* 
minutes, when the djiparatus was in full work, tints producing a 
constant and vigorous circulati'on. Further, if it be desired to 
change a portion of the air continually, small spertitVes to the 
outward air may be made in the fi’bnt descending flues; a small 
portion of fresh air will then pour in, coaVnually mingling with 
the descending air, and ascending heated into the pit, supplying 
the pla£e of that which will escape through unputtied laps, and 
various crevices. The internal areas 'bf the pilaster flues should 
not lie less than 6 in. square, which they may be according to 
the proposed plan; and the cross flues and the apertures into 
the pit must have the same area. If it be found that, with 
this area or aperture, the "heat produced by the pipes is brought 
up too rapidly, not leaving sufficient bottom heat, and overheating 
the top, these apertures may be* diminished. If they lie too 
small, an inequality will arise between the temperature of the 
back and frofit of the pit, caused by an excesSivp difference of 
the ascending and descending air. Thq total ,heat brought up 
will be tjie same, for, as die lffeat increases, the .velocity with 
which the air will ascend will increase al^o; but, if apertures of 
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the size above recommended be employed, there will not be 2° 
difference between the front and back of the pit. In order the 
better to disperse the ascending currents, it may be welt that the 
aperture, instead of .opening directly into the pit, should have 
a semicylindric drainirfg-tile placed in front of it, to throw its 
draught right and left: but this is an unnecessary refinement; a 
pair vf 4-inch pipes will, I believe, be found sufficient for cucum¬ 
bers, melons, orpines, in a 6-foot pit. My experience shows me 
they will product 30° of temperature, which, as such pits are 
always covered at night in frosty weather, would be quite suffi¬ 
cient, except for very early forcing; for which purpose two pair 
(i. e. four rows) of 3-inch pipes would be preferable. 

There is one portion of the above-suggested planlso evidently 
borrowed from an arrangement employed Joy Mr. Penn of 
Lewisham, at Wilmot’s of Islewofth, and probaBIy elsewhere, 
that it appears due to Mr. Penn both to acknowledge the source 
from which it«is derived, and to point out, at the same time, 
wherein I conceive the proposed plan an improvement upon his. 

Mr. Penn lays his pipes in flues, <jr tunnels, as above described, 
either at the front or back of the house, and causes the air to 
circulate in tunnels passing under the house. The arrangement 
is ingenious, and the circulation very complete; but considerable 
expense is incurred, and it docs not appear that any great advan¬ 
tage is attained by it. It is stated that a very salutary circulation 
of air is obtained ; but precisely the same circulation takes place 
in every house heated by pipes, only more freety if the pipes are 
not encased: any one who has steamed a house by syringing the 
pipes can bear testimony to the rapid circulation of the atmo¬ 
sphere, ascending along the roof, and descending by the back, till 
it returns' across the house, or along the floor to the pipes. 

Now,»in th# arrangement of the pit above suggested, there is 
a reason for encasing the «pipes in a flue; viz., to obtain from 
them bottom begt, ^ip advantage neither obtained nor sought in 
Mr. Penn’s arrangement. A collateral advantage is the getting 
rid of the pipes, whiclt are always exceedingly in the»way in a 
small pit, burning up tha plants neais them. A third great advan¬ 
tage is, the constant supply of moistpre brought up from*below 
by the air, all the moisture of the pit draining jlown to the pipe 
flue; and a fourth, the regular circulation, an advantage which 
I am not disposed to despise, though I do not think it of such 
value aS to be worth much expense in attaining. 

In conclusion, I. would semark that any existing pit may be 
fittSd up on the principle above recommended, simply by build- 
ing centre ftue, and forming the cross and amending flues of 
tlrnining-tiles. 

It may be'objectecl to this plan, that the ascending flues should 
be at the front rather than at the back, lest the iqtpei* part of 

L 4 
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the fiit should be warmer than the front. The extreme rapidity 
of the circulation, already alluded to, is a complete answer to 
this objection ; but, further, a 113 ’ other arrangement of the circu¬ 
lation than that above suggested would lie prejudicial, and lead 
to precisely the opposite results to those intended. In the first 
place, instead of a great, there would be but a small, difference 
between the height of the ascending and descending columns, 
and, consequently', a much slower circulation. In the next place, 
if the descending flues were at the bottom of fhe back instead 
of at the front, and the heated air entered in front, it would 
immediately rise to the upper part of the pit, and there accumu¬ 
late its heat, while the whole surface occupied by the plants 
would be covered In- the coldest air. Moreover, the earth at 
back beinit always limber than the front, the coldest air would 
not flow awaj to be reheated, hut would lie all along the front 
of the pit, and scarcely circulate at all ; whereas, by the arrange¬ 
ment proposed, the coldest air will always descend to be heated, 
while the influx of warm air, constantly encountering the warmest 
air which has risen to the typ, will beat it down, and mingle it 
with that below. This is, perhaps, theory, but it is theory 
based on experience, and I have no hesitation in saving that such 
would be the effects. 

I am induced to make these remarks, because the objection 
combated above is very' likely to occur to any intelligent person 
perusing this plan ; ami has, in fact, already been made to me 
by one to whose judgment 1 should, without good cause to show 
to the contrary, willingly defer. 

It would prolong a paper already of unseemly length, to 
point out the manifold, convenience of such a pit. Its application 
to pines and Orchideic, strawberries, &c., is obVious': it may 
also be employed > as a preserving pit; for, when tli^ apparatus is 
in full work, the bottom heat alone, with the assistance of a mat, 
would keep out any' frost from a part devoted,, to geraniums : 
while, the air-flues of that part being closed, the heating power 
of the pg>e corresponding with them wftuld bq expended with 
accumulated force of circulated air in. the forcing-pits which 
were at work, supplying them with more than their average 
amount of heat at a season when they most Vequire it. 

Scvcnoa/is, February 0. 1840. 


•Art. XIV. Botanical, Floricullura.1, and Arboricullural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants tnewly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or'■which have been originated in them'; together with 
additional Information rejecting Plants (whether old pr new) already ' 
irt Cultivation: lhe\vholc intended tobserve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the * FSicyclopccdia of Plants,” the “ Ilorltts Britannicusthe 
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“ Hortus Lignosusand the “ Arboretum el Frulicelum Britan- 
nicuin." 1 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3 s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.l3., &x. . 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. (id. coloured, 3s. plifin. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the London University. 

Paxtons Magazilte* of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. (id. each. 

The Floral Cabinet; in monthly numbers, 4to ; 2s. 6f each. Con¬ 
ducted by G. B. Knowles, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S' &c., and Fre¬ 
derick Westcott, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the JJirmingham 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. 

The Botanist in-monthly numbers, each containing fopr plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; «8vo;jarge paper, 2s. 6d.\ small paper, 
.Is. (id. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.U.S., assisted by the 
Itev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mound's Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, Is. 6d .; small, Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. . 

PiTTosiwi.i'ei:.!:. 

S4R4. SO'f.I.V A 

linearis Lindt, narrow-fcarntf Sfi \ _J or i» s.n B Swan River 1853. C 1 s.j> Rot. rcg. 

Tlic present species differs from S. heterophyiia in the intense blue, large 
size, and great abundance of its flowers, and in its “exceedingly narrow leaves, 
which have no appearance of having been ever serrated.” It is also “a more 
slender-looking plant.” It was found in the Swan ltiver Colony by Drum¬ 
mond and others, and was introduced by Hubert Mangles, Esq., of Sunning 
Hill. Cuttings royt slowly. Under this head, l)r. Bindley mentions that the 
plant called Solly« angustifdlia, the Billardierr/ fusifdrmis of Labilltlrdiere, 
proves to lie a very slight variety of S. heterophyiia, having nothing to distin¬ 
guish it from that plant but “ a few Jong hairs on the young twigs, and on the 
back of some of the leaves, of which there is a trace on the younger leaves of 
S. heterophyiia itself!*’ (dint. It<g., Jail.) 

Ka/saminricrer. 

003. IMPA'TIENS , 

S-mntrrm-liUa Until, long-lipped O # or S jl.au I’k India 18,'10. S Co Hot. rcg. 1840, 8. 

A tall, and rather weedy-growing plant, with very large pink flowers. A 
native of the North of Injia, and requiring lib othSr care than sowing in the 
open ground. {Bui. Reg., Feb.) • 

+tricorni« Until, thrue-honicd O or B jn.au Y India 1859. S co Bot. rcg. 1840,9. 

A very beautiful yellow-flowered species, which derives its name of three¬ 
horned frefln tfie shape of the flowers. Under this head. Dr. Lindley le- 
uuffks, that the'I. pfeta of the Floral Cdfiinct (see p. 19.) is the I. longicdrnu 
of Dr # Wallich. A very intcrestirfjf quotation is givnn from a paper on the 
genus Impatiens, written by Dr. Wight, which anpeared«in the Madras 
Journal for January, 1837 ; by which it appears, that “ a* least a hundred 
species otxur in* those districts, from which Roxburgh described only three.” 
Many of these glow in situations hiuditg a meat? sutnmar temperature, “ npt 
exceeding 70°^if so much.” Dr. Wight mentions one circumstance wlych, “ in 
a physiological point pf vijjjv, is exceedingly curious. It is, that most of the 
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species from the colder regions of the Himalaya Mountains, correspond with 
the European I. Nolitingere, in the forms and dehiscence of their capsules; 
that is, they split from the base, rolling the segments towards the apex, while 
those of the warmer regions split from the apex, and roll their segments to¬ 
wards the base.” ( Bot . Reg., Feb.) 

O nagracecc. 

1188. FU'CHS I A ffilgona globbsa Bol. lleg. 1810, % 

A very handsome Hybrid, raised from seeds of F. globosa fccundatedt wjth 
the pollen of F. fulgens, and “ completely intermediate between the two 
pnrents.” “ It was raised by Mr. John Standisb, nuneryman, Bagshot.* 

It is an “ exteedingly free bloomer, with a stiff, erect habit of growth,” and 
the whole “ plant is very handsome.” (Rot. Reg., Jan.) 

P hiladeljt/tdcea-. 

3543. DEU'TZ IA 

corymb&sa II. B{. corytob-Jlawi'ring M or 5 jn W Nepal 1838. C co Bot. rog. 1840,5. 

A very beautiful species, of Deutzia, forming a handsome bush 4 or 5 feet 
high, covered vifith a' profusion of white, lemon-scented flowers, in loose 
.corymbs. The plant grows well in thq open border; but it may be forced in 
the same manner as Persian lilacs, &c., and it is a valuable plant for that pur¬ 
pose. It was introduced byJVlr. H. Low of Clapton, who received it from 
JDr. Von Sieboldt; and there are plants in the Ilortfeulto al Society’s Carden. 
Dr. Lindley considers the D. parviflora of Bunge to be hardly distinct from 
this species. (Rot. Reg., Jan.) 

Fassijloraeees. „ 

1923. PASSIFLO'RA 

Mooredna Hook. Mr. Moore's fl_ cu 20 W jl Buenos Ayres 1837. C co Bot. mag. 3773. 

Not very handsome, but fragrant; and apparently as hardy as P. eaenilca. 
The seeds were sent home by Mr. Tweedie in 1837 ; but the plant did not 
flower till July, 1839 . (Rot. Mag., Jan.) 

Hubiacctc. 

378. JlOUVA'im//) 

eplendens Graham splendid «L i _J or 2 ap.n S ? Mexico 1838. D co Bot. mag. 3781. 

Very nearly allied to B. tripnylla, but of .freer growth, and with much more 
splendid flowers. The leaves are also more' scabrous, longer, and more acumi¬ 
nated; and the style is exserted. The native country of t^is species is not 
known viith certainty, but it is probably Mexico. Mr. James M‘Nab has not 
been able to propagate it by cuttings, “ but has found it verv easily increased 
by slips from the roots not J in. long, anj( covered so as to leave the upper 
extremities, only, exposed, and level with the surface.” (Rot. Mag., Feb.) 

Composites, 
am. ECHINA'CEA. 

ddbia Kn. West, doubtful A _AJ or 4 s.o Li Mexico 1837. D co Flor. eab. 131. 

’ A very showy tuberous-rooted plant, a native of Mexico; resembling in 
, general appearance E. hefcrophylla. It requires protection during winter; 
but, “ from the appearance of the roots, it is probative that they might be pre¬ 
served like dahlia add mirabilis roots, by being stowed away dry in a cellar. 
(Flor. Cab., Jan.) 

Lobeliaceae. . 

Lobelia multiflbra Know, et West. A specific character was given of this 
Lobelia some months since in the Flor. Cab., and it is now repeated in tl e 
Rot. Reg.; but no particulars are stated *as to the colour of the flowers, or 
the height or native county of the plant. (R. M. R., No. 17., Feb.) 

Campanuldceee. , 1 

611. PHYTEU'M A 30173 pulchellum Bot. Gard. No. 728. 

Epacridece. . t 

Lissanihe siclldta Know, et West. A sjieeies with white ffowers, which 
wither as soon as gathered. It is in the Birminglyun Hort. Soc., “ and was 
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raised from seeds collected in Now Holland, and presented to that establish¬ 
ment in the year 1836.” ( Flor. Cab., p. 79.; and B. M. It., No. 13., Feb.} 
Gcsneruiccx. 

GLOXl'N IA .peciiwa-caulticens Bat. No. 149. 


*" A hybrid between the v^hitc variety of G. specidsa and G. cnulescens, the 
latter producing the seed. Under this head it is observed, that “the colour 
of the flowers is mostly determihed by that parent which supplies the pollen, 
wjiift: the foliage and organs of vegetation generallyaresemblc those of the 
parent that furnished the ovules. The more it resembles the latter, the more 
likely are its secdsato be fertile.” ( Botanist, Jan.) 

Apocynaceee. . 


+MANDEVPLL/4 Lindl. (In honour of “ 11. J. Mandevillc, Esq., H.B.M. minister at Buenos Ayres, 
to whom we are indebted for the introduction of this and many other interesting plants.”) 

suavfcolens Lindl. sweet-scented |_| or 20 jn.au W Buenos Ayres 1837. C co Bot .reg # 


This very beautiful climber was first sent home under the name of the Chile 
jasmine. The flowers are large, of a pure white, ami “ most deliciously sweet.” 

It is too tender to bear the open air during winter in* this g limate ; but suc¬ 
ceeds best in a conservatory, with it^ young shoots trained “ to their utmost 
length, as it is always near the ends of the shoots that it blooms. After the 
flowering sea.son.is over, the plants should be^pruned back, in the same man- C 
ncr as vines, and other plants which bear their flowers and fruit upon the 
wood of the same year. It is easily propagated from cuttings.” (Bot. Beg., 
Feb.) 

Gcw/ianacea:. 


794. GENTI/DY/l 6353 gclida Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vii. p .5 

Cobanccse. 


498. COIKE'.4 [3780. 

+macrtfrstgma Hook, long-stamcncd i_J or 20 n Y.G Guayaquil 1839. S co Bot. mag. 

Synonymes : C. lCltca D. Don in Ed. Phil.' Jorum. 1824 ; C. acuminata Dec. 

This very interesting plant was raised from seeds sent home by Mr. Skin¬ 
ner ifl the spring of 1839, and it flowered in the conservatory of the Glasgow 
Bot. Gard. in November in that year. It will, however, probably prove as 
hardy as the well-known C. scandcns. The flowers are of a yellowish green; 
but the filaments of the stamens-arc red ; and both the stamens and the style 
arc very long and exserted. (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 

Cotwolimtacea*. 

491. IPOMCE'A 

Lear/i laxt. Mm Lear’s |_ □ or 30 s Dk.R Ceylon 1839. £ co Paxt. mag. of bot vi. 267. 

At first sight this Ipomoe'a grcSitly resembles the beautiful I. riibro-cmrulea, 
but it differs in having the stem clothed with hair, and the leaves, which are 
often deeply cut, covcrBif with pubescence; and in the stems being shrubby. It 
grows freely, the length ofyhc strongest shoot being full 30 ft.; a*d cuttings 
taken from the young branches root with great readiness. This*speeies was 
imported by Mr. Knight of »hc Exotic Nursery, and it is named in honour of 
Mr. Lear, his collector in Ceylon. (Paxt. Afag. of Bot., Jan.) 

Scrophularincee. • 

1717; PENTSTE'MON 30424 argitus Paxt. Mag. of Hot., vi. p.271. 

Xerbeuacea. 

1749. EERBE'NA. • . 

ama'na llort. pleasing ifc i_| or 1 s.n P ? Mexico 1839. C co Paxt mag. of bot. vii. p. 3. 

A pretty species of Ferbena^neafiy allied to V. icucriitidet, but with the 
flowers in a denser spike, and with numerous, and wry conspicuous bracteas. 
The leaves are pinnatifid, and th§ habit of the plant partly trailing, with up- 
. right .flowering Shoots. It seems tolerably hardy, and will, no doubt, prove 
wtll adapted for planting out in beds. (Paxt. Mag. of Bot., Feb.) 

AcanthaceaX * , * 

*1734. THVNBE'J GW • • [bot vi. p. 98?. 

aurantlaca Hort. osajge-j^imrmi it_ | or 4 o.n O C. G. H. 1838. C s.p.l Paxt. mag. of 
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Differing from T. alata only in the colour of its flowers, and their somewhat 
larger size. (Part. Mag. of Bot.; Jan.) 


I36i GOLDFU'SS/d 

glomcriita Ncet von Escnkack crovAeA-JUtwered 3t O or 


n I’ Silhct 1838. 


nss. 

C p.l llot 


A handsome species, nearly allied to G. capitata. Introduced by the Duke 
of Northumberland. It requires a stove heat, anil “ should be planted in a 
mixture of peat and loam.” (Botanist, Feb.) 

Bcgoniiiccaz. ». 


'.CM. PMIO'NM 

BSrkcri Know. & West. Mr. Barker's £ i_| or 4 ja W Mexico ft lH57. 


D p.l FI. call. 13.3. 


A gigantic species of Begonia, which is remarkably tardy in the develope- 
ment of its flowers, “ nine months having elapsed from the first appearance of 
the flower bud to'the full expansion of its flowers.” As the buds gradually 
open, a great number of dark brown scales are thrown off. It is propagated 
“ by cutting out. the buds found on the fleshy root, with a portion of the root 
attached,” and striking thepi in sand. The best soil for growing the plant is 
loam mixed with peat. ( F/or. Cab., Feb.) 


036 Mcjeri Klor. Cab. no. 130. 


ProteacesB. 


316. GHEVriXE.4 30036 ferraglnca Bot fno. 153. 
O rchidacece. 


554. EIMDE’XimUM 

glumaceum lAudi, glumarcous £ [23 or 1 jn W.pk Brazil 1SJS. 1) r.w Bot. reg. 1840, fi. 

Agreeing with E. fragrnns in habit and in the fragrance of its flowers, but 
differing in the shape and colom; of its flowers. “ It derives its specific name 
from the long, withered, sharp-pointed, ribbed scales, resembling the glumes 
of grass, out of which the raceme of flowers grows.” (But. Beg., Jan.) __ 

[3778. 

Parkinsonw/tw/w Hook. Mr. Parkinson’s £ [Z3 or 2 s Y Mexico 1838. 1) p.r.w Bot. mag. 

A very showy species with golden yellow flowers, sent to Woburn by Mr. 
Parkinson, consul-general at Mexico, and named by Sir W. .1. Hooker, in 
honour of that gentleman. (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 

+ 'B' via plauieauRt Wall. Introduced in 1838 from India; and flowered 
in Sir Charles Lemon’s collection in the autumn of 1839. (B. M. B., No. 1., 
Jan.) '■ f 

2530. CATASI4.TUM * [link mag. 3777. 

llussell/o/ia/w llook. The Duke of Halford's £ (A) fu 3 U Guatemala 1^08. D p.r.w 

The flowers are large and numerous, but jot. showy ; as tliey are of a pale 
green, slightly striated with a somewhat darker shade of the same colour. The 
species was sent by Mr. Skinner from Guatemala to Wq/mrr, where it flowered 
but a few days before the lamented death of the late Duke of Bedford ; to 
whose mempry Sir W. J. Hooker takes this occasion to pay a mournful tribute 
of respect; and in honour of whom he has given the sptcilic name to this 
plant. (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 1 ' 

1540. ONOI'DIUM £2683 ornUliorlij nfhum At. Erg. 1840, 10.; and FUCab. ISO. 

Synonyme : O. rosciim Jlort. 

This beautiful species is found to have pink flowers, instead of yellow ones, 
as marked in Jlort. Brit., p. 371. The flowers have the fragrance of new bay. 
(Bot. Beg. and FI. Cab., Feb.) 1 . , 

Batcmaniumtm Parinent. Mr. Bateman’s £ or 2 Y Mexico 1838. D p.r.w Fi. caln*137. 

A very splendid specie^, allied to O. altissimum, but of much more brilljant 
colours. (Ft. Cub., fob.) t 

9537. MAXILLA'KIA . ‘ 

-fcucullikU hooded £ El cu J s Y.C America 1837. D p.r.f, Bot. rig. li}40, 72. 

One of the least-interesting species of the genus, approaching, “ in its habit 
and general appearance,” the Trigoiudia. It is a native of (Equinoctial 

• America, whence it was sent home by Mr. licnchinan. (Bo{. Beg., Feb.) 
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-j- Saccoldbinm compression Lind!. The flowers are crimson and white, 
and they are produced in drooping racemes, (li. M. 11., No. 5., Feb.) 

Cipnbidmm madidum Lindl. The flowers arc of a dull yellowish green, 
with a deep purple stain inside the labellum. (li. M. 11., No. C., Feb.) 

£547. DENDItO'BIU'il [p.r.w P,ixt. mag. of trot. vi. n 255. 

Cambridgeibnon 1‘axt. The Duchess of Cambridge's £ EJ or 1 o Y " Khoscca 1837. E 

This beautiful species having blossomed for the first time at Chatsworth 
tluruig the visit of the Duchess of Cambridge, it was named in honour of Tier 
]V>yal Highness. It is a native of the Khoseea Ilifls, where it was found 
growing “ at an elevation of -1000 ft, and attaching itself to rocks and trees. 
Although, when dcpgnding from objects of the latter description, an impene¬ 
trable shade is aflordod in the growing season, it may be useful* to state that 
it is frequently seen clinging to the faces of rocks in situations fully exposed 
to the rays of the sun.” It will not thrive in an erect positjpn ; and at Chats¬ 
worth it is affixed to a large block of wood, and its roots covered with moss; 
“carefully secured with metallic wire.” The best logs of wood for growing 
Orchidesc on are those on which the bark is perfect, rugged, and durable, 
“for the roots delight to insinuate themselves into thwfissures of rough bark, 
and if this is subject to a speedy decay, or separates readily upon exposure to 
the frequent atmospheric changes of an orchidaceous house, the plant can be 
transferred to another block without great injury to the roots.” (Prut. Mag. 
of Hot,, S an.) % 

Dendrobimn p/icdtdc Lindl., D. fimbriatum Lindt. Dr. Lindley has changed 
the specific name of this plant, in consequence of its having been “applied to 
a very different species.” The present name alludes “ to the very conspicuous 
plicaturcs of the labellum.” (li. M. It., No. 7., Feb.) 

Munm'idrs buccinator Lindl. The (lowers yre.“ pale green, with an ivory- 
white lip, whose sides arc rolled back, so as to give it the appearance of a 
trumpet^” ( It. M. It., No. 9., Feb.) 

35<K». I.KPTO'TKS 31110.7 bicolor. 

Professor Morren having succeeded in fruiting this species, by fertilising it 
artificially, finds that the fruit has the fragrance of the Tonquin beau; and that 
when infused in milk or cream, and iced, it gives “ a mild agreeable flavour, 
sweeter than vanilla, but less penetrating.” (li. M. It., Feb.) 

3530. CYCXO'CIIKS 

liiaoulat.i l.nalL spotted £ ’Jr, or I il La Guayra 1839. Bot. no. 15G. 

The raeeme f>f flowers is generally from a foot to 18 in. long j and thfl 
flowers are of a pale yellow or straw colour, with claret-coloured spots. The 
species is a native of South America, whence it was sentvhome in April, 1839, 
by Mr. M'Kenzie, collector to Messrs. Low, of Clapton. It flowered for the 
first time last December, in the orchidcous house of John Wilhnore, Esq., of 
Oldford, near Birnnngltain. ( Botanist, Feb.) 

Scitamindccrc. 

14. CURCV'MA • rbot. vii. p. 1. 

Hnscocdsa Wall. Mr. Itoscoc's A' El spl 1 aigd S.Y K. Indies 18.77. 11 1.8 east mag. of 

It is hardly possible to conceive any thiujj mor% brilliant than the colours of 
the flowers anti spath, s^jf this species ; while its dwarf habit renders it more 
convenient for cultivation than most of the other specie# of the genus. It was 
imported by Messrs. Loddiges in 1837, but it is by no means common in col¬ 
lections. It should be grown in “ a rather rich compost, composed almost 
entirely T)f maiden loam sfnd sand and, though it should be kept in a moist 
Atmosphere till the flower spike apffcars, “ a dry position is indispensable 
whyc the flowers and their appenSagcs are unfolded,*is they are apt to become 
mouldy in a very humid air, owing to the lateness ff the sojison at which they 
are produced.” • The species is* readily propagated by .suckers, which arc 
•every season thrown up by the roots. (Pajrt. Mag. of Hot., Feb.) 

Iridac'ccc. i 

ifc^ELASI'NE 77,-*. {Gelatines, a smiling dimple.) . 

*8&r*a Herb. b!u« j l_J pr 1 my B S. America 1833. IJ «" Bot. msg. 37711* 
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Obseivations on the Rotz, 


A bulbous-rooted plant, with rather small dark blue flowers. It was found 
by Mr. Tweedie in stony places, near Rio Grande. “ The seedlings grow 
rapidly, and will probably flower at a year and a half old.” The specimen 
figured flowered in the green-house at Spofforth; but Mr. Herbert thinks the 
species will prove very nearly hardy, and will retain its leaves, “ in part at least, 
through the winter.” Mr. Herbert also mentions five other species of Ge- 
lasinc, viz. G. purruchucana (two forms), grandiflora, punctata, niida, and 
texaha ; and three species of Nemostylis Nutt., a very nearly allied genus. 
He then describes tin ec new genera: Alophia, Trifurcia, anil Beatdn/o, the 
last of which Mr. Herbert has named in honour of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Beaton ; observing that he saw the species he has described in flower in one 
of the houses-of T. Harris, Esq., under the care of that gentleman’s skilful 
gardener, Mr. D. Beaton (curante hortulano perito D. Beaton). Mr. Herbert 
also gives the botanical description of a new genus, llyline, belonging to 
Amaryllirfaeea', and of Cyrtanthus Siuithiduus, and Habranthus cearensis; and 
he concludes by,remarking that “the attention of collectors should be culled 
to a fine Tigridia-like plant,, perhaps a Rigidella, found by Andrieux near the 
ice-house on the summit of the mountain San Felipe, in Oaxaca.” (Hot. 
Mag., Feb.) 

142. /'HIS -t-frSgrans Lindt, fragrant A 

A very distinct species, a native of the North of India, where it was found 
by Professor Roylc. The flowers are lilac and white, aiU they are fragrant. 
The species is quite hardy, as it stood the winter of 1837-8 without protec¬ 
tion, and it requires the same treatment as 1. siblrica. (But. lieg., Jan.) 

Amary/Udex. 

669. AMaHY'LLTS 7989 solandr<^/for/r. 

Synonyme: Hippc&strum solamlrWorwwi Herb., Hot. Mag. 3771. 

Bromelinccx. 

955. POURRF.T//) 29152 cwrfllea. 

Synonyme : Pi.ya cicrbtca Mol., Hot. Reg. 1S40,11. 

3192. JECHMITA mjh 

suavfcolenz An. $ Weil, sweet-scented i □ or 2| Lap Pk Brazil 838. D l.j- s Ft cab! 

By some mistake, the only other species known of this genus, M. Mertensw, is 
marked in the Second Additional Supplement to Hurt. Brit.., p. 007., as belonging 
to the order Orchidaceaej whereas it belongs to Broinelirimr, and was in fact 
originally called Bromelk Mertensw by Schultes. The present species has a 
flowet scape about a foot long, covered with pink flowers, which smell like 
orris-root. It was imported by E. W. Fry, Esq., and there are plants in the 
Birmingham Botanic Garden. It requires a stove, and it should be grown in 
a compost of loam, peat, and sand. “ When the plants are grown to a suf¬ 
ficient size, they can be forced into flower by being kept without water for 
some weeks, and afterwards having a regular supply, with an increased decree 
of heat.” QP/or. Cab., Feb.) h b 


Art. XV. Observations on ttie Rotz, a Disease in Hyacinth Bulbs. 

(Translated from the “ Verhandlungen des Vereins,” &c., of Frankfort on the 

Ma ; ne, by J. L.) 

The Rotz, or Rot, is a disease which causes a dreadful de-» 
struction among the* hyacinths; and" it is much to be lamented 
that we have not hithe.^o beeu able to account for its existence, 
nor to give a certain remedy for its prevention. A considerable. 
timq back the sum of two thousand ducats was offered for a 
remedy for this disease, which has thrown considerable light on 
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a Disease in Hyacinth Bulbs. 


the subject, but unfortunately it has not been ultimately attended 
with any beneficial effects. 

We, however, know this much, that the rotz generally begins 
in spring, when there is fine warm weather, accompanied by a 
north wind; because by that means the sun warms the earth 
during the day, and it freezes again at night, which causes a very 
un&pial, and probably injurious, temperature to the hyacinths, 
'fhis may be easily prevented where the beds are small, because 
they can be coveted; but how is it possible to do so to the very 
extensive plantations of the Haarlem florists? Heflges might 
certainly protect them against the wind, but woyld not protect 
them long enough against variations of the atmosphere; parti¬ 
cularly as the soil intended for hyacinths is very easily heated or 
cooled by the changes in the air. 

This disease is also prevalent when the b'ulbs -are put in too 
stiff a soil, and thereby grow‘too strong; .but of this, and the 
means to present it, we have already spoken. 

This disease Ulso appears, and makes great devastation, while 
the bulbs lie in the Kiiuil. Certainly a great deal depends upon 
circumstances; and as we know that hyacinths are very liable 
to such attacks, they should be very delicately handled, which 
is not always the case. They must .not be let fall, or get any 
bruises, as either would injure them very materially. No kind 
of litter, such, for instance, as their own leaves, &c., should be 
suffered to be near them; and they must be so laid in the Kiiuil, 
that* one may not touch the other, so that the strength of any 
of them may not be diminished. They must not be allowed to 
be wetted by rain, or burnt by the rays of the sun. If the 
weather is too wet or variable, they mtyjt be taken out of the 


Kiiuil sooner*thaH usual. These, and all other particulars, de¬ 
pend upon circumstances; and the more these are stuilied, the 
nearer will tpe object in vigw be obtained. * 

This is such a contagious disease, that if one bulb in a bed 
be attacked by* it,“and suffered to remain, it contaminates those 
of the third or fourth year; therefore the rule is v *to plant 
hyacinths, at most, onl^ every fourjears on the same Led, or to 
take out the old earth and to fill it witjj new, if you intend to 
plant the bed agaim * 

The white rotz is quite as dangerous as fhe black rotz, al¬ 
though the latter is more prevalent, and all bulbs so attacked 
must be thrown away; but it is often the case that a very valu¬ 
able bulb is but slightly attacked, and when that is the case, a 
simple remedy can be appfied, viz., that of laying it in a place 
where snails .abound, which area soon jfllu red^to it, and com¬ 
pletely eat? out all the diseased part, and leave the part that is 
healthy. The bulbs should, then be %et in fhe sun, where they 
will* in dll probability, be cured of their disease. • Soane kinds 
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of hyacinths, scillas, ornithogalums, and narcissi are some¬ 
times attacked by the rotz. 

A trial has been made of strewing saltpetre in the ground, so 
as to prevent the rotz, but the result was very unsuccessful, and 
the disease was found to be increased, instead of diminished. 


Aht. XVI. On Hyacinths, the Flowers of which appear expanded in 
' IValcr. By A. 15. 

Of late year's, it has been common" in the London seed shops, 
to observe hyacinth glasses with the plants inverted, the flower 
appearing expanded in the water, where the roots usually are, 
and the bulb ( and*roots being contained in a small pot of soil, 
turned upside down, and resting on the orifice of the glass. 
This is not shown with much eflect in water glasses of the ordi¬ 
nary size, but when glas&bs are made twice or ^jhPice the usual 
size, the eflect is more striking; though it is merely the same 
thing on a larger scale. Sometimes a glass appears with one 
inverted plant, with its flowers fully expanded in water, and 
another plant directly over it, growing erect, with its flowers 
fully expanded in the open air; the bulbs and roots of both 
plants being in the same pot, or in two pots, placed l>o*tom to 
bottom. 

By what menus are the blossoms made to expand in water 1 
They are made to expand first in air, in one of two ways : first, 
by the common mode of, growing hyacinths in pots, and when 
the flower is expanded, introducing it into the glass, and filling it 
up with water; and secondly, by inverting the pot pver l|ie top of 
the glass, and tying it in that position after the bulb is planted, 
so that the plant may grow into the glass, in whith, of* course, 
there is no water, and after the blossom has expanded there, 
introducing the water. A necessary precaution, according to 
this last*.inode, is to keep the glass, and pf course the bulb, and 
the pot irt which it grows, in a horizontal position, near the light, 
and to turn them as often as"the hyacinth appears to be growing 
to one side. ' fc t 

With respect ito the mode of growing hyacinths in wafer 
glasses, it is commonly thought to be necessary to change the 
water whenever it appears t« become muddy, but, thqugl\ this-is 
frequently done in England, it is as frequently omitted in Hol T 
land, and the Dulclj, florists (we refer to Mr. Corsten and IVJr. 
Lockhart, in Lpndon^ say thgt (hey perceive no disadvantages 
from the practice. 

London , February , 1810. 
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Culture of the Carnation at Forres. 

Art. XVII. On the Cultivation of the Carnation at Forres Nurseries. 

By John Grigor. 

During the last eight or ten years the cultivation of the 
carnation in our nurserieS at Forres, North Britain, has been ex¬ 
tensive and successful. We therefore trust that a few remarks 
on ojn^ treatment of this most beautiful flower wilfnot be destitute 
of interest to English growers, since our mode of culture is neither 
that which is generally practised in the South, nor that which 
many would consider well adapted to the North of Scotland. 
Previously to the year 1830, our stock of carrtitions con¬ 
sisted chiefly of the named sorts then known in the vicinity of 
London, whence we received them, and our treatment then was 
similar to that bestowed on the plant in that quarter, the soil 
being a composition of loam, vegetable mould, roatl sand, &c. 
The plants were generally grown in pots. With the exception 
of a few kinds of least value, the whole assumed an enfeebled 
and victimised appearance, were difficult to propagate even by 
laying, and apt to die during winter. With all our care and 
desire for the plant, we were unable to make its cultivation either 
ornamental or profitable. About the period referred to we re¬ 
ceived from a friend in France a parcel "of 200 carnation seeds 
grown from select flowers; these were sown in the open ground 
in the month of May and prodbeed about 160 plants, which 
were transplanted into beds in August following,' and twelve 
months Ihereafter were in full bloom ; about nine tenths of them 
were double, and a fourth part of the whole consisted of valuable 
flakes, bizarres, and picotees, equal to* many named flowers, 
and far healthier than any carnations of equal quality we had 
ever seen. 'We have since had frequent supplies of seeds of like 
quality from France and Germany, &c. In growing seeds in 
this country we have uniformly found that the earliest blooms 
of a seedling double carnation, the first year that it flowers, 
will more readily produce seed than the flowers of after-years. 
From the first blossoms oPfine seedlings we have, in seasons not 
the most favourable, obtained well-ripaned. and valuable seeds, 
but we have never been able to gather syeds again from the same 
plant nor from its produce of layers. Seeds groyn on bizarres 
and flakes frequently produce picotees. Our stock of stools, 
from which we propagate the various kiiyls of this plant, occupies 
about half* an "acre of ground, situated in an open and airy ex¬ 
posure without the shelter of # walfs, and the plants receive no 
covering at any season. The soil is strong, dork-coloured, and 41 
clayey, with a sul^oil of blue clay, at the deptli of lj in.. Water 
rises tp within *2^ ft. of the surface. The ground if therefore of 
that description ^feneralty termed “damp,* and the weeds which* 
ifc»is most subltect to produce are M6ntia fontana and CUrdfimine 

1840. March. u 
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hirsuta, which indicate a soil cool and moist. Last winter, 
1838-39, was said to be more injurious than usual to carnations 
in England and on the Continent; yet our stools, about 1500 in 
number, continued to present all that perennial verdure and 
luxuriance which mark the plants of a suitable soil and situation. 
The ground of t the nurseries being very diversified, plants, of the 
carnation have been tried on various qualities, such as *dry, 
sandy, and mossy, but with little success. Tlyit which was found 
to destroy plants in the shortest time wife a rich sandy soil, 
which had received much manure a year previous to its being 
cropped wi& carnations. In such, the plants grew well for one 
year only, and no description of manure is now employed. Some 
of the finest of the original seedling plants continue in vigour where 
they were .transplanted, without manure, into newly trenched 
ground eight years since; ami; in all appearance, will continue to 
flower in health for many years to come, without any treatment 
further than being tiecT'up, and having their supernumerary flower 
stems cut off. 

The laying of the plants takes place in the beginning of August, 
when a small quantity of river sand is mixed with«the soil under 
the layers of a few kinds that are slowest to root. It may here 
be remarked, that the flowering of plants is in some measure in¬ 
terrupted and weakened by their being laid. The young plants 
are removed in October, and may be planted out an)' time in 
open weather previous to the beginning of May, having all rotten 
stumps and decayed substances cleanly removed. Perhaps there 
is no plant which, after having become sickly, is more difficult to 
get reestablished in health than the carnation; and, to sum up 
our experience in Its growth and management, we attribute the 
luxuriance of the plants under our care to the circumstance of 
their having *been recently propagated from healthy seedlings, 
cultivated in a soil peculiarly suitable, and never enfeebled by 
that which is not congenial to their groty^h. , 

Fm'res Nurseries, Dec. 1839. 


Art. XVIII. On the Culture of the Chrysanthemum. 

* By John Thackeray. 

I take the liberty of, making a few observations on the culti¬ 
vation of that beautiful and late-flowering plant the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, for I feel assured that very few persons indeed have ‘ever 
witnessed tfce magnificence and grandeur that it is capable of at¬ 
taining. Ir» consequence of its* blooming at-so late a season, it 
is quite impossible to do justice to the plant, without the. aid of 
'glass to protect the blossoms from snow, raih', wind, &c. In 
spring, 1 get my young plants from cuttings, or By dividing the 
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old roots: these are planted in small pots, and plunged into the 
ground in an open part of the garden. About midsummer I 
repot them into large carnation pots, and again plunge them as 
before. The compost is cow-dung and rich loam, half and half, 
and occasionally they arowatered with dung water. During their 
growth I use the knife freely, and only allow ond*bud to remain on 
a stefa, precisely as the fancier treats his prize carnations. In the 
first week in October I remove the pots into a vinery, where all 
the air is given bj the sashes and ventilators being open; and in. 
my house there is a pit that was built for succession pines, filled 
with old tan, and upon this I place my chrysanthemums. In the 
removal from the garden to the house, I take care that the roots 
that have made their way through the bottom of the pots are not 
injured, and they again strike into the tan. • They are now kept 
moist with dung water, and under this treatment the blooms are 
some of them 5 and 6 inches in diameter. »The pots are so 
arranged, that tjie colours are agreeably intermixed. 

I am under a £teat obligation to Abel Ingpen, Esq., for fur¬ 
nishing me, in the most handsome manner (being an entire stran¬ 
ger), with some splendid varieties. There is one, in particular, 

mirabile,” that was as fine and as large as a dahlia. As Mr. 
Ingpen is, no doubt, a reader of your Magazine, I will just state 
that, in a few days after I had planted a fine collection of tulips, 
some villfein made his way into the garden at night, and stole 
roots to the value of 250/. Amongst them was a new broken 
feathered bizarre, whose qualifications placed all others at an 
immeasurable distance. In fact, twenty years’ search and expe¬ 
rience, to say nothing of the great expense, have been disorganised 
to a most discouraging extend Can you, ]\Jr. Editor, or reader, 
suggest a mode to guard against a similar calamity? 

The luff'est, Nottingham, Jan. 13. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

AnT. I. Dr. Lindley mThcory of Horticulture. (See p.^52.) 

[On asking our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Beaton, for his 
opinion on this work, he sent us the following notice, which we 
have great pleasure in* publishing.] 

My opinion of this work must be in a great measure super¬ 
fluous ; there can be but one opinion on the subject by all candid 
readers. It is Dr. Lindley’s masterpiece as far as the garden is 
concerned. It will soon become as useful and indispensable to 
the gardener, as # the compass js to the mariher. The compass, 
tQ be sure, will’ not teach a man navigation, nether will this 
book teach a*man the gardening art. • It is .divided into two 
HParts, (he first of which “ embraces the principal lawe and facts 

m 2 
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in vegetable physiology, as deduced in the investigations of the 
botanist; and the second, the application of those laws to prac¬ 
tice, as explained by the experience of the horticulturist.” In 
all this nothing of a speculative nature is indulged in ; no theory 
acknowledged but that “ which is founded upon direct experi¬ 
ment, and proveTl by the most satisfactory course of enquiry.” 
In the first book;* Dr. Lindley relies chiefly on his own intiipate 
acquaintance with vegetable physiology, yet he never loses sight 
of the views of the greatest horticultural physiologist that the 
world has seen, T. A. Knight, Esq., late President of the Lon¬ 
don Horticultural Society, and he dedicates the work to the 
memory of that truly great and good man. If Mr. Knight were 
amongst u£ now, how delighted lie would be to see this work; 
a work which the Combined philosophy of Europe could not 
produce at'the time he began his horticultural experiments. 
Even now. Dr. Lindley, with all the powers of his extensive 
mind, could not have been able for the task,, had it not been 
through his connexion with the Hort. Soc. Garden. No, there 
is not another place in this country where he could make himself 
so thoroughly acquainted with the gardener’s art. Jt is not phi¬ 
losophy, nor scientific research, only, which could produce such a 
work as this, but a combination of these with an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the minutiae and manipulations of the gardener’s art, 
with which the mere man of science can have little acquaintance. 

If I had met with such a book as this twenty years ago, I 
would not have so many grey hairs in my head now. However, 
it is gratifying to know that the rising race of gardeners are not 
destined to go through Such ordeal as we of the old school have 
been subjected to. ..Yet among our difficulties we had pleasures 
which must be denied to the rising race. We" found out many 
secrets among plants, and many modes of superior management, 
which we enjoyed very much, but which are now looked on as 
mere matters of course. In those days the word principle was 
as accommodating to us as the word consthulton is at this day to 
our politicians; that is, a something which might be applied to 
suit any person’s views. „ In this s^ite Dr.'Lindley found us 
when he undertook Jo wijite this book for us, as he plainly tells 
us in the second paragraph of his preface." 

“ There must be a great want of sound knowledge of this subject, when we 
find an Mfthor, who has made .himself distinguished in the history of English 
gardening, giving it as his opinion, that the weak drawn state*of forced aspa¬ 
ragus in London is occasioned by the action of the dung immediately upon 
its roots 1” (PreJ ;, p. ( vi.) 

It is obviofife to aK the world the doctor means.you in this para- 
graph. # He surely cannot mean Glenny ; and really, after ajl the 


* Wv thought bo too, when we first read the paragraph^ and jt is quite 
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papers voe sent you on forcing asparagus and all other plants, if 
you cannot force asparagus without “ drawing them up,” you 
deserve hard hitting. He very properly accounts for this' by 
“ referring to the want of some short guide to the horticultural 
application of vegetable physiology.” Such a safe guide is now 
no logger wanting; neither is it filled with any thing which a 
gardener maynbt prove for himself; but here tne author kindly 
cautions him not tj> apply these rules, “ except in a limited man¬ 
ner, and by way o(* safe experiment, until lie fully understood 
them.” This is exceeding good advice. 

As the work must soon come into universal uselamong gar¬ 
deners, and the patrons of gardening, it is needless to quote from 
it in this place: let us therefore content ourselves by looking 
over the different chapters, and see how far our. old views corre¬ 
spond with the real correct vieys of the case. 1'he young 
reader here must be put in mind of the convenient principle to 
which many of the % old gardeners are so much inured; viz. that 
principles laid down by the finger of science must in many in¬ 
stances be thrown away on us, and I fear some of us must die in 
our obstinacy. The young beginner must rigidly guard against 
this, and endeavour to prove for himself any doubtful cases 
which may arise in our progress. l)r. "Lindley begins with the 
seed, and follows it till it complete the circle of its existence, 
and produces seeds “ after its kind.” Many kinds of plants do 
not verify this adage, especially the cultivated varieties of fruit 
trees. 

“ But while it will with certainty become the same species as that in which 
it originated, it does not possess the power of reproducing any peculiarities 
which may have existed in its parent. For instance, the seed of a Green Gage 
plum will gro* into V new individual of the pluin species, but it will not pro¬ 
duce the peculiar variety called the Green Gage. This latter property is con¬ 
fined to leaf-buds, find seems to be owing to the seed nftt being specially 
organised after the exact plan of die branch on which it grew, tint merely 
possessing the first eltmientj of such an organisation, together with an inva¬ 
riable tendency towards a particular kind of developement.” 

There is a dispositioif in all plants to deviate from thfcir ori¬ 
ginal types, and the farther they are removed from their original 
nature, their tendency to this variation increases. This has 
hitherto baffled ail scientific research; but the author, as far as 
science can penetrate, explains all the collateral circumstances 
connected^ with every stage of the existence of a pla’ft; and 


likely tjiat we may have quoted thi? opinion, and adopted it in some of our 
works. However, having looked over the Encyc. of Cfrtrd., and not been able 
to find such a passage, we applied tb the doctor, who informed us that the 
sentence floes not apply to us, but to a paper bv Mr. Sabine, in one of the 
early volumes of tH3 HorHtVltvra! Transaction*. Notwithstanding this, we by 
ne means pretend that we are not guilty, or rather that we are npt ljpble to 
have simitar opinions imputed to us. — Cond. 
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surely no one can contemplate such wonderful mechanism as is 
here laid bare before us, without being struck with astonish¬ 
ment. The spongioles and youngest parts of roots imbibe 
moisture from the soil, and are found to be rich in nitrogen,, 
a gas, a supply of which is “ indispensable to their healthy 
condition.” Roots have not the power of refusing deleteri¬ 
ous substances, and may be poisoned in the same manner as 
animals. In the growth of the stem. Dr. Lipdley makes a nice 
distinction between the cellular tissue and woody fibres; the 
former being the only portion of a plant which grows laterally. 
He proposes, for the sake of simplicity, to call it the horizontal 
system; this latter, which increases by the addition of new tubes, 
he calls the perpendicular system. On the same principle he 
would confine the word hybridising to the admixture of species, 
and crossing or cross breeding, to that of varieties. A uni¬ 
form adherence to this improvement in nomenclature is certainly 
desirable. Mr. HerbeVt suggested another inr^pr’ovement, bearing 
on this subject, which has been overlooked by Dr. Lindley and 
others, yet the present confusion in the naming of hybrid pro¬ 
ductions demands serious attention to it. Mr. Herbert says, 
“ It would very much tend to preclude confusion, if all substantive 
genitive cases were abandoned to cultivators for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species confined to adjectives.”* 


• “ Very great confusion is produced by the nurserymen giving a Latin name 
to every garden seedling, anil men of science should set their faces decidedly 
against the practice, which lyi. DeCandollc very inauspiciously sanctioned with 
respect to hybrid plants. Where garden-varieties are much multiplied, florist’s 
names ought to be used, as with hyacinths, tulips, &c. Hybrid plants which 
are found of spontaneous growth in the wild abodes of their parents, should 
rank as species marked Hyb. Sp., or spontaneous hybrid j those of compli¬ 
cated or uncertaifi intermixtures in our gardens should be marke'd as Variety 
Garden Hybrid. It would very much flfcnd to preclude confusion, if all sub¬ 
stantive genitive cases were abandoned to cultivator for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species, and' permanent local varieties, 
confined to adjectives. With this view I venture to alter all the proper names 
adopteef in this order to an adjective form, writing Galdasiuna for Caldasi j 
and I earnestly press the convenience of this arrangement on the consideration 
of botanists, by which it may ,be understood at once that B. Caldasiana must 
be a species, or permanent local variety, and that B. Caldasi would designate 
a seminal or hybrid variety ; and, as it will be vain to urge nurserymen not to 
dignify ^eir productions with Latin names, I wish to request them to confine 
themsems to genitive cases of proper names, names of romance or heathen 
deities, or of substances, as flammae instead of flammeus, cborife instead of 
ebumeus ; and, if the botanical editors of popular periodical works will attend 
to this suggestion, we shall get rid of the overwhelming confusioi\ which 
garden productions R ecreating. At present, in our best botanical catalogues, 
every seedling Camellia japonica, or Hfypeastrum, is dignified with a Latin 
adjective name ; and the endless garden intermixtures of calceolarias fire named 
like the natives of South America, very much to the disadvantage of science 
Cultivators will have an ample fund of names if all genitives r.re given up to 
them; and the change of the few genitives that have bisjqp used in thd scientific 
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Nothing can be more simple than this; I would earnestly press 
it on the consideration of all those concerned. I hope you will 
attend to it in the next edition of the Hart. Brit., and in # this 
Magazine, as most of these great botanists are quite as tenacious of 
'‘their antiquated lore hs the lawyers. What, for instance, can be 
more absurd than the terms inferior and superior fruit, as applied 
by bfltanists ? Yet if one were to supply propej terms for these, 
botanists would think the world was to be turned upside down ! 

But to return tt>jour subject. Let us see how the sap is going 
up and down through all the ramifications of a young healthy 
tree. There is nothing in the unanimated creation more beau¬ 
tiful than this. Nothing so worthy the attention ^>f the philo¬ 
sopher. The principle which guides it was not understood till 
very recently, and some people say we do not even now tho¬ 
roughly understand it. 

“ It must have been remarked by all intelligent observers, that in the ma¬ 
jority of works uppn horticultural subjects, the numerous directions given in 
any particular ramification into which the art is susceptible of being divided 
are held together by no bond of union, and that there is no explanation of 
their connexion with general principles, by which alone the soundness of this 
or that rule of practice may he tested ; the reader is therefore usually obliged 
to take the excellence of one mode of cultivation and the badness of another, 
upon the good faith of gardening authors, without being put into possession 
of any laws by which they may be judged of beforehand. Horticulture is, by 
these meajjs, rendered a very complicated subject, so that none but practised 
gardeners can hope to pursue it successfully ; and, like all empirical things, it 
is degraded into a code of peremptory precepts.” 

• 

Many of us old gardeners never could understand the circu¬ 
lation of the vegetable fluid till the appearance of the hot-water 
system, and here we had a complete 'solution of the theory at 
once. Wherever the fire-heat had most effect, which of course 
was at the bottom of the boiler, there circulation first commenced. 
It is jusf so i» trees. The heat of the sun liasi most power on 
the tenderest parts of the tret?, which are the tender points of the 
shoots, and there t^e sap first flows; in both cases the vacant 
space left by the circulation is immediately filled up by the next 
particles, and this goes on in beautiful harmony as long as the 
stimulus is applied. The? leaves let*off the lighter portion of 
the sap, as the cistern at the end of the pipes lets off the fine 
vapour of the water so essential to healthy vegetation. As the 
lighter portion of the sap escapes by the leaves, the rest gets 
more dejise* and is returning back to form wood anil all the 
other appendages of a tree; just as the water in the cistern gets 
denser by cooling, and returns to the boiler, leaving its sediment 
along the bottom pipe. The bottom of the Bbiler has no power, 
like the rootg of a tree, to discharge the final sediment; and this 

nomenclature info the form of an ixljectivc, wift produce no inconvenience.” 
\Herb. Amaral., p. 33.) 
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is the only difference between the two systems. But there is 
another, still closer, analogy between them. If you have a close 
boiler and elbow turns at the extremity of your pipes, there will 
be little or no sediment. Just so with a tree or branch. If you 
pull off the leaves as they are. produced, the circulation keeps on 
as before ; but you will have no formation of wood, buds, &c., 
for want of the proper sediment.* 4 

The young reader must now turn to Dr. Lindley’s way of ex¬ 
plaining the circulation, and he will find the subject increasing in 
interest at every succeeding paragraph. Dr. Lindley is evidently 
at home here, and will be sure to detain you till he makes you 
understand Ihe whole of this beautiful process, and every little 
thing about it which is likely to be of any use to you; if you 
never heard how flowers are formed, this part of the subject will 
be apt toeleetrify'you. You will be astonished, too, to find how 
easy it is to learnt all this yourself, and you will also wonder 
how he could find out all this ; but these great botanists are al¬ 
ways prying into the 'secrets of plants, anik-'tliey have glasses 
that would make a little twig as big as a gate post. By these 
means they see things that you or I would never think of looking 
after. 

I must now leave yo,u with the doctor, while I see how he 
and the gardeners agree about hybridising. Here the angry critic 
might ask where and when was the theory of vegetable super- 
foctation “ proved by the most satisfactory course of enquiry ? ” 
It was first believed in by Mr. Knight; at least he wrote a paper 
on it in one of the early volumes of the Transactions of the Hurt. 
Soc. The subject of his experiments was the garden pea; an 
excellent plant as far as the safety of the experiments is con¬ 
cerned, but an indifferent one to draw conclusions from : had it 
not bfeen for the shape of its flowers, guarding the .style and 
stigma from the intrusion of foreign pollen, it Wjuld be as diffi¬ 
cult to preserve its varieties true as those of the turnip. It is 
not in the nature of things that an original writer like Mr. 
Knight should be always right in his conclusions. I cannot say 
this part of his views is impossible to be proved 4 ; but I can safely 
say it is the next degree to' it. I was*smitten with this doctrine 
once, and, after a gfeat faiany fruitless experiments for the last 

__ k ---- 

* ■“ A growing shoot, although divested of its leaves as soon as they are un¬ 
folded; will grow as fast, and increase as much in diameter, as another shoot 
with its leaves in full operation, other circumstances being the same; but. if 
you continue disleafing the second reason, there will hardly be any additum 
to the diameter of the^hodt. Disbudding \n this manner the summer’s shoots, 
as they proceed Jn growth, is the simplest mode I know of for reducing the 
strength of an over-luxuriant tree. As little or none of the jap taken up by 
such shoots is elaborated, it is entirely lost to the general Becretio'n of tile 
p^ent tree. By this,method I have, in /.hree years*' reducdthhealthy vigorous 
young pfpr tyees to the point of starvation.” ( Gard. Mag. for 4837, .p. 203. y 
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twelve years, I am forced to this conclusion, but I am very glad 
the author lends the weight of his name in its favour. 

“ We cannot reasonably doubt that a process so simple as that of dusting 
the stigma of one plant with the pollen of another, which must be continually 
happening in our gardens, either through the agency of insects or the currents 
in the air, and which, where it takes place between two varieties allied to 
each bther, must necessarily produce a cross; we canncy. suppose, I say, that 
this occurs in our crowded gardens and orchards at that time only when we 
perform it artificially The operation itself, although so simple, consisting in 
nothing more than applying tne pollen of one plant to the stigm^of another, 
nevertheless requires to be guarded by some precautions. In the first place, 
it is requisite that the flower whose stigma is to be fertilised, should be de¬ 
prived of its own anthers before they burst, otherwise the st%ma will be self* 
impregnated, and although superfeetation is not, by any means, impossible,'*yet 
it is not very likely to occur.” * 

This will be the means of turning the attention of many to 
the subject, and the result will be the final settlement of the ques¬ 
tion. If you jhink a short notice of^my failures would be of 
any use, I can seiWyou the particulars. [We shall be very glad 
to receive them. Hybridising and cross breeding are the manu¬ 
facturing of the raw material for human use.] 

In the practical portion of the work, or second book. Dr. 
Lindley shows his intimate acquaintance with our art, by his 
discrimination in selecting portions from the best authors in the 
Hort. 'Frans., Gard. Mag., and other sources, to prove the 
general principles of vegetable physiology. Every thing doubtful 
lie leaves as an “ open question.” Many useful tables are in¬ 
troduced to prove how essential bottom heat is. The doctor is 
quite a gardener on this point, anil he snakes it appear that Mr. 
Knight was by no means against bottomjieat; and that “ the 
dispute about bottom heat was not as to the necessity of jt, but 
as to thmanner of obtaining it.” 

The chapflPon atmospherical moisture and temperature is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting. This is the least-understood portion of 
this part of the wofR: Daniell’s instruments and writings, and 
Mr. Thompson’s tables»and observations, are here brought into 
full requisition. * This cjiapter aloqe is worth the price of the 
book. Many of the old gardeners \yill npt say much in favour 
of the next chapter, which is on ventilation. The three following 
chapters are on seed-sowing, seed-saving, and se*ed-packing, and 
are replete with useful information. The essence of the seed- 
packing»chapter ought to be sent out *to all residents in foreign 
cKmes who are in the habit of sending home seeds. Dr. Lindley 
had* previously published the greatest portien of this chapter, 
and its details # are well knpwn and appi%ciatec? by scientific 
collectors. The five following chapters treat on the different 
modes of propagation. Propagation aftd amelioration are riyo 
indispensable points in a gardener’s education. Th* scientific 
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bearings of all the modes of propagation are’here comprehensively 
detailed, and cannot fail to be of the utmost use to all concerned. 
The next chapter treats on pruning, and must be studied atten¬ 
tively in connexion with that on transplanting, 'litis subject 
has been more warmly discussed in this Magazine than any other. 
Dr. Handley says , “ With regard to pruning plants when trans¬ 
planted, there c&n be no doubt that it is more frequently in¬ 
jurious than beneficial.” This is substantially correct, and 
theoretically so. No pruning should take -place at the time 
of transplanting; but here natural causes and accidental cir¬ 
cumstances qften conspire to place theory in the background. 
Iiuthat case, the next safest way will be to take the guidance 
of successful practice: this the author very sensibly allows. 

“ The danger,” he sSiys, “ to be feared is, that the perspiration 
of the leaves inay be so great as to exhaust the system of its 
fluid contents faster than the' roots can restore them, and in 
careless transplanting this may doubtless happen: in such cases 
it is certainly requisite that some part of the branches should be 
pruned away.” To convey the stigma of careless transplanting 
in a less offensive shape, the author might just as well have 
added, and dry climate, which has fully as much of the blame. 
The success of Sir Henry Steuart was certainly owing to the 
moist climate of the South-west of Scotland, as you have already 
shown somewhere in this Magazine. No one can say Sir Henry 
was a careless planter, and no one knew better the scientific 
principles which ought to guide the successful planter; yet, with 
all these advantages, and his moist climate in addition, he had 
ns many failures in transplanting as nine tenths of our intelligent 
gardeners. Although Sir Henry had theory on his side, our 
author thought best to take the experience of sudeessffti practice 
for his test. Mr. M‘Nab’s treatise on transplanting is held up 
throughout this part of the work as the surest guide to the 
planter. This, of itself, would prove the integrity of our au¬ 
thor’s intentions. A treatise from Mr. M'Nab’s pen, on any 
department of gardening, would be worth all that the whole race 
of Scotch lairds and baronets could, write on the subject till 
doomsday. , 

I really must apologise for occupying so 1 much of your space, 
and yet there are many more chapters to look over; that on the 
improvement of races I may again refer to, and the last one, which 
is on soil and manures, will repay an attentive perusal. B. 

Kingsbury Gardtns , Feb. 7 . 1840 . 
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Art. II. Vegetable Organography; or an analytical Description of 
the Organs of Plants. By M. A. P. DeCandoIIe. Translated by 
Boughton Kingdon. Forming 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous plates. 
Part XI. and last. 

• 

We have strongly recommended this work from time to time, 
andswe hare now to congratulate Mr. Kingdon on having brought 
it to a conclusion. The instruction and pleasure which he must 
have experienc^l in translating it will be an ample compensation 
to him in one senSe; and we hope the book which he has pro¬ 
duced will also be successful in a business point of view. Whether 
it is so or not, the public are greatly indebted to»Mr. Kingdon 
for the courage he has shown in undertaking the translation, 
and the able and judicious manner in which it is executed. Of 
the merit of the work itself, it would be superfluous to speak. 
The extensive views and enlightened generalisations of the author 
meet the eye in every page, and carry us along in such a manner, 
that no person faking up the book wfluld wish, if possible, to 
lay it down till he had read it through. What is delightful in 
this, and in all M. DeCandolle’s other works, is, that, while he is 
developingmew and original views, and pointing out in what these 
views differ from those of preceding botanists, he never once 
deviates in the slightest degree from afl exalted tone of liberality 
and gopd feeling. No opinions held by others are condemned 
as absurd, or wondered at for their inaccuracy; but all are treated 
with .the same philosophical spirit as if they were merely so 
many appearances or phenomena in plants or animals. How 
different this moral spirit from that of some botanical authors, 
living and dead ! 

As a specimen of the work, we wish w^coilkl quote the chap¬ 
ter on vegetable symmetry, but it is too long, and we therefore 
give the? last chapter of the second volume, which contains a 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. 

“ 1st. A plant is an Organised and living being, devoid of voluntary motion, 
having neither nerves, muscles, nor a central cavity resembling a stomach, and 
always, or nearly always, attached to the soil from which it draws Its nourish¬ 
ment. • • 

“ 2d. Plants arc either wholly, or in a great r*casnre, composed of mem¬ 
branous Cellules, closed vm all sides, more or less united together, and enclosed, 
at least in their young state, in a membranous cuticle. ’Those which are en¬ 
tirely thus formed bear the name of Cellular Plants. 

“ 3d. Those which are thus formed in part, and which are called Vascular 
Plants, present, besides the cellules, cylindrical tubes which are called Vessels ; 
these are never naked, but always suriounded by cellules. 

. 4th. In vascular plants wi? observe moreover^ — 1st, that the cellules 
and vessels are united in very different degrees, fo as frequently to leave 
between them empty spaces, callfed Intercellular Passages ; 2d, that besides 
•the pdrely membranous vessels, there are bodies rolled spirally, and endowed 
with great elasticity, which are qplled Tracfleae; 3fj, that their cuticle is 
’ pierced (at* least in almost every part exposed to the airl with ooreB or 
Stomata, which apjjpar to be evaporating organs. 
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** 5th. The cellules are endowed with the faculty of uniting together, of 
absorbing the moisture around them, and probably of contracting and dilating. 
They are round, or more or less elongated ; the former enclose the feculent, 
mucilaginous, or resinous matters which they have elaborated, of which the 
latter contain little or none. The round ones form the parenchyma ; the long 
ones (by themselves in cellular plants, united with vhc vessels in vascular ones,) 
compose the fibres or nerves. 

“ 6 th. The passages between the elongated cellules, or the vdSsels, appear 
eminently to serve for carrying the lymph, i. e. the as 3 'et uueluborated watery 
juices. Those which are formed among the round cellules contain the more 
stagnant juices. <. *' 

“ 7th. The vessels, whatever their form, seem eminently intended to contain 
air or gas, and are true aerial canals, at least in the ordinary course of vege¬ 
tation. t 

“ 8 th. Certain particular points of the surface of plants, and especially of 
vascular ones, are more eminently endowed with the faculty of absorbing water. 
They are called Spongioles, and are situated at the extremity of roots, at 
the top of the style, and on the surface of seeds. 

“ 9th. Dilatations of the intercellular passages, or, in certain cases, rup¬ 
tures of the cellules, dhuse irregular cavities in the interior of the tissue. 
These receive the name of Ai(, Cavities when filled with air, p r of Receptacles 
of proper Juice when they contain an elaborated juice. < 

“ 10th. Glands or glandular surfaces are some of them composed only of 
cellular tissue, others of cellular tissue and vessels ; both secrete special juices, 
but the first appear (at least in certain floral organs) to be cxcremcntitial, and 
the second recramentitial. 

“ 11th. The surface of plants exposed to the air is often invested with 
Hairs, which are prolongations formed of projecting cellules. Some of these 
hairs are protecting organs for the surfaces ; the others the supports^r canals 
of excrementitial glands. They are always situated upon the nerves, whilst 
the stomata are always upon the parenchyma. 

“ 12th. A vascular plant, considered lengthways, is composed of two bodies 
opposed by their bases (stem and root), and which grow in a contrary direction 
to one another. Their point of junction is called the Neck. 

“ 13th. The body which descends, or the Hoot, elongates indefinitely by its 
extremity alone; doeg.mot.become green by the action of the sun, except at 
its extremity; bears neither leaves nor flowers, and serves to fix tke plant in 
the grou'nd, and to draw up its nourishment. 

“ 14th. The body, which rises upwards, or the Stem, elongates throughout 
its whole length till the period when it ccasec to grow, unless by the devclope- 
ment of a body resembling itself (branch), and which is crafted upon it. It 
becomes green on exposure to the light throughout *ile wnole length, at least 
in its young state, bears leaves and flowers, and tragsmits to them the nutriment 
absorbed by the roots. , 

“ 15th. The stem of vascular plants is sometlbies cylindrical, composed of 
a single system (the Woorjy Bocjy), which increases by the developement of 
new fibres Internally; sometimes conical and compered of two systems (the 
Woody Body and Bark), which increase in diameter by means of layers, 
which are developed upon the surface of each of these systems which is in 
contact with the other system. ,To the first the name of Endogens is given, 
to the latter that of Exogens. The structure of the root of *eaclf class is 
similar to that of the stem. « < 

16th. The stem of ^ascular plants is fulnished laterally with appendicplar 
organs, which seeip forme ij by the expansion of one or more fibres. 

“ 17th. These appendicular organs, although very different from one nnother 
in their appearances and uses, seem, however, entirely identical ih their original 
nature. * . <1 

“‘Those which are already formed in tfie embryo, bear the name of Coty¬ 
ledons oi» Scbd-leaves; those which are produced immediately afterwards 
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Primordial Leaves. The following bear simply the name of Leaves. Those 
which immediately surround the flower receive the name of Bracts, and the 
flower itself is composed of several verticils of appendicular organs,, much 
modified. 

“ 18th. The appendicular organs perform, according to their position and 
mode of developcment, 'several different functions, of which tne principal 
arc : — 

“ 1st, That of nourishing organs, as the cotyledons and leaves; 

“.2d, That of protecting organs, as the scales of buds,tracts, sepals, petals, 
carpels in their last stage; 

“ 3d, That of fructifying organs, as the stamens, and the carpels, during the 
first stage of their existence. Several partake of both of these functions. 

“ 19th. The nourishing appendicular organs are, at their origin, alternate in 
endogenous plants, called also, for this reason. Monocotyledons; opposite or 
vcrticillate in Exogens, called also Dicotyledons. In the course of their 
developcment, those of Endogens always remain alternate or spiral, those of 
Exogens may either remain in their primitive state, or take a spiral disposition. 

“ 20th. The appendicular organs which compose the flowers are, in both 
classes, disposed in concentric verticils ^ the innermost are sometimes spiral. 

“ 21st. The protecting appendicular organs hold a middle station, in form, 
sizq^olour, and often also in position, between^ the two other classes ; and 
we mequently see *ih%m metamorphosed, either into organs decidedly nourish* 
ing, or more rarely into fructifying ones. 

“ 22d. The appendicular organs are generally composed of a petiole and 
limb, but one yf them may be wanting. The Petiole, which is the bundle of 
fibres not as y et disunited, has its fibres longitudinal; the Lid^), which is the 
part formed by the expansion of the fibres, has them more or less diverging. 
These fibres of the limb, or Nerves of leaves, arc generally curved in Endogens, 
and separate at angles more or less acute in Exogens. 

“ 23d. "The nerves of curvi-nerved leaves converge towards the apex, or 
diverge from a middle bundle. Those of anguli-nerved oneB are pinnate, pal¬ 
mate, or pedate; but the portions of the limb of the three last classes are 
penni-nerved, so that this form seems essential to the leaves of Dicotyledons. 

“ 24th. The leaves of Dicotyledons arc the only ones which have been 
seen, either composed of joints or leaflets, or furnished with lateral stipules. 

“ 23th. Germs, or the undeveloped rudiments of jew individuals, appear 
able to arisq from«all parts of the surface; but there are certain points where 
they are developed in preference, such as the axils of the appendicular organs, 
anil the entremitiw of the fibres of their limbs. 

“ 26th. The germs which are placed in the axils of the appendiculur organs, 
along the stem or petiole, may be developed by the action of the nutritive 
forces alone. Tho* wjwch are situated at the extremity of the lateral fibres 
of the limb, almost always require (except in Briophyllum), in orifyr to be 
developed, a particular operdlion called Fecundation. • 

“ 27th. The germs which- are developed without fecundation most fre¬ 
quently arise united to the mother plant without having proper envelopes, and 
without shooting out ro^ts : they then form* branches. Some separate when 
they are furnished with a tubercule or store of nutriment: they then form 
separate individuals, and produce roots. 

“ 28th. Every stem or branch can shoot out adventitious roots. In Dico¬ 
tyledonous trees, these spring from the lentichls ; every branch, furnished with 
t£em, or capable of producing them, may easily be separated from, the mother 
plant, and form a distinct being. • * 

<< »29th. The germs which are developed by fecundation are always con¬ 
tained in a closed envelope, furnished with the rudiihents ofti root and appen¬ 
dicular organs* They receive the name of Embryos. • 

* 30th. Th^junfecundatcd germs perpetuate the varieties of the mother 
J>lant; the embryos only*retain the characters of races*or species. • 

“ 31st. The appendicular organs which immediately surround the flowers. 
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or the bracts, hardly ever have leaf-buds developed in their axils; this is still 
more seldom the case in the appendicular organs which compose the flowers. 

“ 32d. The buds, or germs, which are developed into branches, ore often 
protected in their young state by scales, w^pich are nothing but the outermost 
appendicular organs of the young brancn^nodified by their position. 

“ 33d. The flower, in which is the apparatus destined for the fecundation, 
is a kind of terminal bud, formed of verticillate appendicular organs, the 
outermost of which act the part of protecting organs, the innermost of sexual 
ones; but they are‘capable of changing their office, by being transformed 
either into leaves, or from one into another. 

“ 34th. In the modifications or transformations of tljc 'appendicular organs, 
each is only usually converted into the nature of the verticil which follows or 
precedes it in the order of devclopement or position. The first phenomenon, 
which is the most frequent, has received the name of Ascending, or Direct, 
Metamorphosis, and the second, that of Descending, or Retrograde, Metamor¬ 
phosis. . 

“ 35th. The flower, being formed of verticillate organs, is necessarily ter¬ 
minal with regard to> the pedicel, at least when the pedicel is not prolonged 
beyond it, as happens accidentally in certain proliferous flowers. 

“ 36th. Pedicels near one another, and composing the same inflorescence, 
are disposed after three systflns :—1st, the outer or lateral ones are ^vc- 
loped first, and the flowering proceeds indefinitely in a f entripetal order; 2d, 
the centraj one, which is necessarily terminal, flowers first, and the flowering 
proceeds in a centrifugal order; 3d, these two laws are combined, the one 
affecting the general axis, the other the lateral branches. % 

“ 37th. Th^jpumber of verticils in phanerogamous flowers is usually four ; 
but it may vary, being cither less when one is absent or united to the neigh¬ 
bouring one, or more when one is composed of several verticils or similar 
rows. 

“38th. The almost universal disposition of the pieces of each t erticil or 
row, is that of being alternate with those of the preceding verticil or row. 

“ 39th. The number of pieces of each floral verticil is generally three in 
Monocotyledons, and five in Dicotyledons. 

“ 40th. All the caulinary, and especially the appendicular, parts of plants 
are capable of being united together, especially during their infancy; the anion 
is a distinct phenomenon from the graft; it is the more easy in proportion as 
the nature of the organs is more analogous; it takes the name pf Cohesion 
when ifr comes between similar organs, and Adhesion when they are different. 
The different degrees of adhesion of similar organs, or sj' the parts of the 
same organ, determine either its integrity, pr the divisions or indentations of 
most organs. 

“ 41st. All the caulinary or appendicular parts are capable, when they are 
filiform, ,pf expanding into limbs ; and, when naturally in the form of a limb, 
of presenting a cylindrical appearance. They mfty also, within certain limits, 
put on forms, sixes, texture, colours, and even functions and positions, varying 
in different points of the same individual or analogous ones ; this constitutes 
the Degenerations or metdmorpftoses of organs. 

“ 42d. All the appendicular organs, verticillate" or spiral, are capable of 
presenting multiplications of number, both in the increase in the number of 
-the verticils or spires, or in the increase in that number of the pieces in each 
of the systems. * * . , 

* 43d. AH the organs of plants arc susceptible of being abortive, either 
wholly or in part, and, consequently, of presenting single rudiments, or leaving 
4mpty spaces. * _ < 

“ 44tn. All thfc irregularities observed in^he symmetry of verticillate organs, 
and especially in that of flowers and fruits, appear to result from one of the 
causes mentioned in the foui’ preceding paragraphs, or from, the combination 
of■several of them. ‘ * 

“ 43th* In>particular, the unity or solitariness of the verticillate orgens caif - 
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only exist hy the abortion of those which ought to complete the verticil , or 
spire, or by the union of several. 

“ 46th. The fruit is formed by the Carpels, which may be free, or cohere 
together, or adhere to neighbouring parts. 

“ 47th. As the two qiargins of each carpellary leaf can bear ovules, the 
solitariness of the seed in % carpel, free or united to others, can only result 
from an abortion. 

“ 48th. The embryo must be considered as the developemont, by fecundation, 
of a germ situated at the extremity of one of the lateral fibres of the carpel- 
lary leaf. 

“ 49th. Cryptogameus plants present, in their organisation, only partial indi¬ 
cations of symmetry, which, in the present state of the science, ifre not suffi¬ 
cient to enable us to recognise the laws. We cannot affirm, particularly, 
whether there is fecundation in all Cryptogamous plants, or, whether several 
arc not reproduced by unfccundated germs.” 


Art. III. leones Planlarum ; or, Figures, with brief descriptive 
Characters and Remarks, of new or rare Plants selected from the 
Author's Herbarium. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., 
&c. Part VI. *8vo, 48 plates. London, 1840. 


We hail, with much satisfaction, the continuation of a work 
that is likely to add so much to our botanical information, and 
thank the author for his liberality in opening to us the treasures 
of his unrivalled herbarium; making us not only acquainted 
with the more rare and curious plants, but, by exhibiting some 
of the most showy of these novelties, exciting in all naturalists 
and mnateurs a desire of adding them to their collections. The 
plates, which are numerous, are got up in a very superior style; 
and the accuracy of the botanical details cannot for a moment 
be doubted. Those which will prohablv ^rov e hardy ligneous 
species are but two: viz. 1. Ceanothus papillosus Tor. et Gr., a 
native o/ California ; “ a very distinct and well-marked Species, 
with blue dowers, abounding in resinous exudations, which emit 
a fragrant smell; ” and which will, no doubt, when introduced, 
be a formidable*rival to the much admired Ceanothus azureus. 


2. ^m^gdaluS gland ulc*a, a native of Texas, and remarkable for 
its “ very downy foliage and calyx,” and for “ the glands which 
terminate every one of fhe serratures in the obtuse apex to the 
leaves.” The great value of the Anygfdaleae in our gardens 
will repay all the trouble incurred in introducing new and dis¬ 
tinct species, decking, as they do, the path of spring with lovely 
and cheerful blossoms. • 

• The other ligneous species described are about nine ; many 
of.which will, no doubt, in% few years, letyl their aid to beau¬ 
tify our, green-houses and conservative waVs. One of the hand- 
.somast is Hibbertia virgata; a small shrub, “with the branches 
'Attenuate and*virga($, densely clothed with fascicles of leaves, not 
inaptly resembling those of the larch. The flowers large hnd 
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handsome, yellow, nestled, os it were* among the leaves.’’ "Tins 
plant, when introduced, will form a good companion to Cartuoltear 
■Cunningham/', Tetracarpse'a tasmdnnica, a new and very 
beautiful little cunoniaceous shrub, found near the source of the 
Meander, or Western River, in Van Diemen’s Land. Three 
closely allied species of Bee'ckia are described, which, we Jiave 
no doubt, would Ltand well on a conservative wall; and f-acei- 
nium Imrayi , from the mountains of Dominica. This plant. 
Dr. Hooker says, “ is one of the most remarkable species of thp 
genus with which I am acquainted. Of the present plant, the 
firm coriaceous leaves are, in one specimen in my possession, 
5 in. long; but the most remarkable feature in the plant is its 
extremely thick corollas, so thick and firm that they are difficult 
to dissect, even with & very sharp knife.” We hope soon to see 
these plants' introduced to our gardens. The other plants 
figured are all herbaceous. Among the more remarkable are : 
Lawrenc/a spicata, from Van Diemen’s Land, belonging to.the 
natuial order Malvaceae, but very different from 5 any plant of that 
order we ever saw. Dr. Hooker says, “ I am quite unable to 
point out any genus of the order to which it is he*e referred, 
with which Ba habit it has any close affinity.” Morostachys ca¬ 
pitate, a most remarkable Brazilian grass, which “ attains to a 
considerable height, climbing among, and supporting itself on, 
the branches of the shrubs among which it grows.” k i?ubus 
Gpnnidnus, a small bramble which belongs to the same group 
with R. arcticus. Mr. Gunn says, “ From its growing where 
snow covers the ground a considerable part of the winter, and 
where the climate is at all seasons very cold, I think it would 
succeed well ,in your /-ountry, and be an agreeable addition to 
your list of esculent fruits.” Many of the othcr’plants figured 
and described would prove valuable additions to pur flower-bor¬ 
ders during the summer, treated as animals; and some few might 
even stand out winters among the herbaceous plants. We can 
but thank Sir W. J. Hooker for the clearness and accuracy of bis 
descriptions and figure?, and, for the 4ake of those who take 
in the work, notice a slight error that ,has taken place in num¬ 
bering the plates. Nq. 275., Tiifblium macrbcnlyx, ought tojje 
No. 285.; and be.placed as such. This is'a small error, easily 
set right when the worjc is bound up. A caryophyllaceous plant 
is also wrongly numbered. — W. A. M. 


Art. IV. A Hjgtbry qf British Ferns . By Edward Newman, F.L.S. 
8vo, pp, 104, numerous wood'cuis. London, 1840. 

* m • 

This is a book that niust be acceptable, both to the botanist 
and ampteyr, for its extreme accuracy, and for the great, care- 
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that Mr. Newman has taken in figuring and describing the va- 
rieties-fcf many of the species from his own observation; for, not 
content with seeing them in a natural state, the author has trans¬ 
planted them to his pwn garden, and noted them in all their 
changes. The author, having stated very clearly his method of 
cultivating the different species, says : “ I have pressed fronds 
from the same root for three successive years, and have found 
variations abundqptiy adequate to the establishment of species 
quite'as distinct asVnany of those in the English Flora; and I 
consider all that cultivation, as I have explained it, can accom¬ 
plish for any plant is, to hasten or delay those changes to which 
that plant is by nature liable; it cannot increase or diminish the 
number of actual species.” We fully concur in thfs remark; 
and only add, that, had this been attended to before, jthere could 
not have been so much confusion,among the species* of ferns as 
there has hitherto been. The author also *says (p. 3.) that, 
“ henceforward, in the veins of a new fern will be sought the 
characters which snail decide its genus.” This is one of the best 
modes possible for determining genera, and we hope, jpith Mr. 
Newman, that it will soon become general; affording, as it does, 
a method of making out the genus of a barren frond, which is 
not always easily done; and will, no doiibt, throw much light on 
fossil ferns, where the fructification is ofteq so much injured as 
frequently to be useless. The descriptions are very full, and 
with as little technicality as possible, which renders it a valuable 
present to the lady botanist. A good number of localities are 
given for each species, which will give collectors an opportunity 
of getting specimens from the different places mentioned, many 
of them varying exceedingly in different loerfttties, and thus de¬ 
termining still further whether they ought to rank as species or 
varieties. • The ^lustrations are very accurate and,original, being 
all taken from nature, and drawn on the wood by the author. In 
short, the illustratjous.are so clear, and the descriptions so cor¬ 
rect, that no persons studying the vegetable productions of Bri¬ 
tain should be without mis book. The cultivator will find it 
available for the numerous excellent remarks on the culture of 
ferns, raising them from seeds, or growing them on Mr. Ward’s 
system ; and, as a feriTery is a desideratum in all .good gardens, 
no gardener ought to be without it. — W. A. M. 


AaT. V. The Journal of the English Agricultural Society. Part III. 
* 8vo, plates and woodcuts. Londoi^ 1840., 

•It; is*clear, •from this publication, that the landed proprietors 
of ^England ardfet last? determined to make the most of theiv 
^840. .March. n 
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estates, by the only way in which this can be done, viz. by im¬ 
proving the agriculture practised on them. There are some 
excellent articles in the present part; and perhaps the most va¬ 
luable is one by Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., entitled Experimental 
Inquiry on Draught in Ploughing. Our countrymen in the 
North will be not a little astonished to find that there is a plough, 
of English origin and construction, and with one wheel (!), 
which is easier drawn, and makes a better furrow than the most 
improved form of Scotch ploughs sent out* by Messrs. Drum¬ 
mond of Stirling, in the proportion: trial 1., of 14 to 19j; 
trial 2., of 43 to 51: trial 3., of 11 to 17$ ; and trial 4., of 23 
to 34. The implement is called Hart’s improved Berks One¬ 
wheeled Plough. We cannot spare room to go into details, 
but we most strojngly recommend the article to all Scotch farm¬ 
ers and baififfs. The great fault of us Scotchmen is, our strong 
prejudices in favotir of whoever or whatever is Scotch ; so general 
and powerful are theseoprejudices, that, when a Scotch bailiff or 
farmer first comes to England, he generally nnds nothing good 
there in^he way of'agriculture, but what corresponds with what 
he has seen in Scotland ; making no allowance fot; difference of 
climate and other circumstances. We do not say that there are 
not many exceptions among the more enlightened Scotch bailiffs 
and stewards; we merely assert that this is the general feeling. 
Nothing will tend so much to obliterate every prejudice of this 
kind, as English proprietors taking up the subject of agriculture, 
and experimenting and thinking for themselves. How incom¬ 
parably more rational, useful, and honourable, to be occupied, as 
Mr. Pusey has been, iit superintending experiments, and after¬ 
wards giving an-uzcount of them and reasoning on them, than 
in fox-hunting or shooting; mere relics of the occupations of 
barbarous times, and which, with the progress of society, will 
as completely disappear from tjie catalogue of gentlemanly 
amusements, as bear-beating, badger-tlrawing, and the other 
brutalities which once held place amongst them ! 

Tlia part of the Journal now before us is by far the best that 
has yet appeared; containing, as it (joes, a number of papers, 
scientific, experimental, and practical. We cannot help recom¬ 
mending the articles on subsoil-ploughing, and on thorough- 
draining, though the subject occupied a considerable part of the 
preceding number. One excellent feature in this Journal is, that 
there is not a single paper in it, nor even a foot-note, that has not 
the authority of a real name appended. 
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Art. VI. The Surveyor , Engineer, and Architect ; or, London 
Monthly Journal of the Physical and Practical Sciences. B y a 
Committee of Practical Surveyors, Engineers, and Architects, of 
much Experience, and in active Employment. Robert Mudie, 
Literary Conductor! No. I. 4to, pp. 24, one steel engraving, and 
some woodcuts. London, 1810. 

The preliminary address enlarges on the influence wffich the surveyor and 
the engineer have had in promoting civilisation, by exploring new countries, 
by planning and eAcyting improvements upon the great scale, with know¬ 
ledge of au the circumstances, and for national objects. Such objects, and 
such means brought to the execution of them in the best, the most useful, 
the most elegant, the most durable, and, at the same time, the cheapest man¬ 
ner, form the joint province of surveyors, engineers, and architects; but it is 
not always possible, neither is it necessary, though it were possible, to draw 
the lines of demarcation between them, and assign to each his department. 

The following principle, which next occurs, deserves the especial attention of 
the gardener, and on it is founded our practice of occasionally introducing 
subjects not directly horticultural: — • 

“ In so far as manual operations are concerned, there must be a division of 
labour in those higher branches of art, as well a^ in branches which are more 
humble; but the division of labour is one thing, and a good ; while the divi¬ 
sion of knowledge and thought is another thing, and an evil.” (p. 3.) 

The first article is on the Reform Club-House, of the front*levation of 
which there is a very handsome steel engraving. Some of the critical re¬ 
marks given under this article are good ,- but others are, as we think, in bad 
taste. We give first an example of the latter : -— 

“ The Union [club-house] is at once poor, patched up, and tawdry, entirely 
out of kfeping, being plain even to meanness in some respects, finical in 
others. The United Service lias so far more consistency, in as much as its 
architecture is very poor throughout. It may he called Italian, because it 
cannot be described as being of any other style ; but, then, it is Italian in the 
last stage of consumption: the style, is thoroughly impoverished and enfeebled; 
and its spirit and gusto arc there quite evaporated.” (p. 6.) And, again: — 

“ Take care to roast the ends of your pig we ll,”_ says the cookery book, 
“ and the ptiddla will roast itselfso, too, in TffcKIffccture, be careful to 
study diligently all those points, whether of minutiaj or not, which others are 
in the habit of overlooking, because you cannot very well, through sheer 
heedlessness, neglect what you are juvare the merest novice* in the art instantly 
directs his attention to. As it appears to us, it is in following such maxims, 
that the secret of Mr..Barry's generally acknowledged superiority in great 
measure lies; not entirely, because there must be the feeling for art, which 
stimulates to that industry, iff which all the faculties are cheerfully devoted to 
the task; and industry of this nobler kind, be it observed, is very different 
from plodding diligence, which, satisfied with doing the * passably well,’ is un¬ 
ambitious of the ‘ better.”’ (p. C.) • * 

On the other hand, the following passage is an example of judicious cri¬ 
ticism, and such as, unlike our first quotation, will be understood both by 
the general reader and the architect. Comparing the Reform Club-House 
with Whitehall, the critic says; “ Though Both are Italian in style, they 
belong to very different schools, and are designed upon very different prin¬ 
ciples. In the one, the introduction of two moderate-sized orders occasions 
wiiVt ought to be principal, namely, the columns and Entablatures, to appear 
rather insignificant, both in relation to the space Bver wliJbh they are scat¬ 
tered, and the (windows likewise; while as decorative accessories they are too 
much, as essentj^l parts of the structure they tare not enough. In propor¬ 
tion to the entire mass, tfic upper ciTtablature looks putty and inefficient; well 
enough adapted to that particular division of the elevation, but nat to the 
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whole. Altogether, such an application of the orders, to say nothing of the 
defects of detail, produces a dryness and littleness of manner, precisely the 
reverse of the character of classical architecture. In this new club-house by 
Mr. Barry, on the contrary, and the remark applies also to his former one, 
instead of the composition being cut up into distinct divisions, finishing and 
then commencing again, it is made to form one consistent ensemble, crowned 
by a magnificent cornicione, proportioned, not to a part, but to the whole j 
while sufficient decoration, in other respects, is derived from essential features 
and members, windows, string-courses, &c., which are allowed to display 
themselves with a boldness and effect hardly attainable where windows are 
introduced between straggling columns, the result ge.qeially being, that the 
design looks rather confused and crowded up than rich. Here we perceive 
both richness and simplicity : the windows are very properly treated as 
indispensable futures, not as indifferent ones, or what it would be desir¬ 
able, if possible, to get rid of, but as important in the design, equally necessary 
in themselves, and valuable as regards decoration. Neither do we here meet 
with that very offensive disparity of character in regard to them, which is 
frequently allowed to-take place, where no consistency of style is kept up 
between the windows on different floors, but the lower ones are positively 
mean and poor, in comparison with the others ; not only without dressings or 
architraves, but without that degree of finish they are susceptible of as aper¬ 
tures in a basement, whether that part of the elevation be rusticated or 
plain.” (p.7.) 

The remaining articles are : on Architectural Competitions ; Stove for the 
new Houses of Parliament ; Pressure of Earth against sustaining Walls ; pro¬ 
jected Tunnel through the Alps; Branch Railroads; Remarks on measuring 
the Angle subtended between two Base Lines; great Care necessary in building 
Arches ; the Oscillating Steam-engine ; Mr. Telford’s Scale of Proportions for 
Bridges on the Highland Roads; Suspension Railway; Lock-Gates of the Thames 
and Medway ; Canal at Rochester, by Mr. Collier; tlie Coal Fields oPBelgium; 
French Academy of Sciences; Navigation of the Medina ; the Maidenhead 
Bridge on the Great Western Railway ; Adam’s Patent Railway Carriage ; New 
Soldering Apparatus ; the recent Land Slip in Dorsetshire ; Railway Intelli¬ 
gence ; Miscellaneous Facts and Remarks ; and List of Patents granted during 
January. 

The tunnel through Gje^Alps is projected by M. Volta, an engineer of talent 
and experience. It Ts to pass through the Splugen, and the time estimated 
for its completion is 30 years. Possibly an open cutting might be completed 
in less time ; because the two sides of the mountain might he formed into two 
inclined plains for a certain width, and tlyis thousands of men set to work 
instead of hundreds; but the expense would be greater, and the road would 
require to be arched over after all, to prevent its bejng Choked up by snow. 
The Splugen once penetrated by a tunnel, the practice will, doubtless, be 
imitated tn other parts of the world, from which advantages in the way 
ofintercommunication will occur, the bare con^emplation'of which is sublime. 
How much better for nations to incur immense debts in this way, than in wars 
of aggrandisement 1 “ Half th4 expense of one of the great battles which 

were tought during the late war, for objects of snialf importance, as compared 
with the Splugen tunnel, would complete the works, and leave for those who 
promoted them a far more noble monument, than ever was obtained by even 
the most illustrious of warriors. 1 ’ (p. 13.) . - 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. DomeSiic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

itEDAB of Lebanon, its Varieties. — In walking through the park at Garr»*_ 
stone, a few days since, I was much struck with the great variety of character 
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observable in a grove of the Cedrus Libani. In some individuals the young 
branches spread out more or less horizontally, while in others fbe head 
assumes a compact and almost a cone-like form ; they likewise vary greatly in 
tint, some being of a dead cypress-like hue, and others of a much brighter 
shade. Some of the tree^ also, grow much more freely than others in the 
same soil and situation.— J.B.W. Jan. 14. 1840. 

Rfyzomorpha subtcrranea Pers. (Encyc. of Plants, p. 1038.) — A very sin¬ 
gular and rare fungus was lately found in a well in B&ck Street, Hertford, 
attached to the under surface of an oaken slab. Some account of it was given 
us by our esteemed Hertford correspondent, Mr. Wilds, and we have since 
seen the specimen on Lindley’s table, at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms. 
The most remarkable circumstance attending this fungus is, its strong resem¬ 
blance in external appearance to ordinary roots, and by which all the species of 
these interesting plants arc peculiarly characterised ; a resemblance so strong, 
that some botanists have described many of them as being merely the deformed 
roots of flowering plants. The analogy, however, is.very superficial, "for, on a 
careful observation, it is evident from their peculiar piode of ramification, 
from their occasional anastomosis, and, lastly, from the absendb of spongioles 
at their extremities, that the braneliei? of these very curious plants have no 
very close resemblance to /oots; and, on a more minute investigation, it is 
found that these rootshaped ramifications possefc a structure differing essen¬ 
tially from that of tire roots of both exogenous and endogenous plants; that 
they contain no woody fibre, nor any of the modifications of vasiform tissue, 
so invariably present in each individual of these two great classes of the vege¬ 
table kingdom f but that they consist entirely of cellular tissue, elongated into 
extremely fine filaments in the white clastic axis, but of a coarser and more 
condensed character in the dark brown inelastic*and fragile integument. 

Like others of the fungaceous tribes, the plants belonging to this genus 
increase ly the addition of new filamentous tissue deposited in their interior, 
and the function of reproduction is accomplished by means of sportiles 
developed at irregular intervals (not in indefinite situations or thalli, as in 
lichens,*&c.) in this internal filamentous tissue, the sporules being ultimately 
emitted in vast numbers by the rupture of the integument by which the stems 
are surrounded. The situations in which such dehiscences have occurred, in 
the specimen just discovered, appear to be indicated by the presence of nume¬ 
rous small tufts of brownish filaments attached to fhff’ekternal surface of the 
main stem ftf the* plant. Like many of the fungi, the rhizoniorph^s affix 
themselves |o organic matters undergoing decomposition, rather than to organ¬ 
ised beings in a living state : moreover, they generally vegetate in a pendent 
position, in moist and cool situations, and snunniug assiduously the action of 
the solar rays; hen<^, in dark mines, in wells, in clefts of rocks, &c., or in 
the hollow trunks of decaying trees, especially those of the willow tribe. 
This genus is farther remarkable for the luminous properties possf&ed by, 
perhaps, all its included species; many of them emit a phosphorescent light of 
great intensity, sufficiently powerful to enable a person to read or write; and, 
in one instance recorded by Nees von Esenbeck, this property was observed 
to be retained, in a specimen kept in a bottle, for nine days after its separation 
from its natural attachments. It may be remarked, that*no luminosity has 
been observed in the specimen which has occasioned these remarks; but it 
should be stated that none was sought for till seven days after its discovery. 
By far the’greater number of these plants, hitherto known to us, have been 
discovered on the Continent, in the mines of Sweden and Germany ; indeed.it' 
has even been stated that they are Clever found in England. Some of /the 
species attain a length of many hundred feet, and vegetate so luxuriantly, that 
tne roofs, walls, and pillars of the inines in which they are found are entirely 
covered with their branches; the brilliant light which they emit, often dazzling 
and enchauting the beholder, converting the dark and gloomy aspect of 
tqpse subterranean passages into a splendid scene of grandeur am^magni- 
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licence. From the anatomical and physiological characters of these various 
species of llhizomorpha, it is evident that Linnaeus was perfectly justified in 
placing them amongst the cryptogamous, or flowerlcss, plants ; a division cor¬ 
responding nearly to the Cellulares, or Acrogens, of natural systems: but the 
exact position which this genus ought to occupy yi the scale has been a fertile 
subject of dispute; in illustration of it may be mentioned, that llhizomorpha 
subterrhnea itself was placed by Linnaeus among the lichens, and designated 
Lichen radiciformis.' And although these curious and highly interesting pro¬ 
ductions of vegetable creation have, by succeeding botanists, been elevated to 
the rank of a distinct genus, still their precise relation! of affinity to other 
genera of cellular plants have not been satisfactorily Ascertained, even at the 
present day. 

The specimen alluded to in the foregoing observations has been presented 
by Mr. It. It. STiiilitoe, of University College, London, to Dr. Lindiey, Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany in that College ; to the botanical museum of which esta¬ 
blishment it will, from its extreme rarity, form a most desirable and valuable 
acquisition. (Hertford Reformer, Oct. 19. 1839.) 

Stale of Knotuledge of the Middling Classes, inn Village in Suffolk .—You can 
hardly suppose how ignorant some of them are of everything beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of the village. I have induced a few to belong to a Friendly Society, 
instead of the usual pot-house club, and I mean that they should come to the 
Rectory once a quarter, and spend a quiet evening with me, when I propose 
to teach them draughts and chess, two games they had never heard of. I 
think that by teaching a few’, I form so many centres of instruction by which 
others pick up a little. Now that I am become a constant resident, 1 propose 
confining my lectures to once per mouth, at least to one subject per month, for 
I shall occasionally have to repeat them. Next Tuesday my subject is “ Quartz 
and Glass.” — J. Sept., 1839. 


Art. II. Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

The Winter General Meeting of this Society was held on Thursday the 
5 th December, 1839. ---.^, 

The secretary. Dr. Neill, stated that several interestiiljj communications 
had of” late been made to the Society; and, in particular, he read a portion 
of a horticultural ctour, made by Mr. M‘Nab, the .superiiitendaut of the gar¬ 
den, during the month of October last ;* a letter from Mr. Anderson, Mary- 
ficld, on striking cuttings while still attached to the live plant, by partially 
dividing the stem and surrounding it with damp hypMum-'moss ; a description 
of a new epiphyte pot, a specimen of the pot, containing a fine plant of Stan¬ 
hopes iiftignis, being placed on the table; and a letter {rom M. Reuc Lange- 
Her of the Clarendon Nurseries, .Jersey; with report by Mr. M‘Nab, relative 
to a splendid collection ,of peps sent to the meeting by that eminent nur¬ 
seryman. This was an important communication. It appears that about 
twenty of the kinds were previously in the Society’s Garden, but at least a 
dozen were new to it. Of these novelties, grafts will soon be procured, they 
having been proffered by the Jibcral cultivator. The new pear called Van 
Mons Leo.i le Clerc was found to be melting, and of muskyflaveu. Some 
of the stewing pears were of uncommon size; a specimen of the Double- 
flour weighing 1 lb. 4 oz.; and a Cadillacil lb. 1 oz. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that, among the Bepsert pears, the Duchcsse d’Angouleme, from fiope- 
toun Garden, was considerably larger than,that from Jersey, although the latter 
was more mellow’ and of richer flavour. ‘ , 

The show of Scottish pedrs and apples on this qpcasion.vas not extensive, 
bdt the specimens wdre in general excellent. The chrysanthemums were also 
good ; But the greatest display was in the* article celery, the cultivation and 
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blanching of which are evidently carried to'the highest perfection by our gar¬ 
deners. 

Several extra articles were produced at this meeting, for which the thanks 
of the Society were voted; in particular, a fine cluster of the Dacca plantain, 
produced at the Royal Botanic Garden, under the management of Mr. William 
M‘Nab; a small but very pretty seedling apple, raised by Mr. Archibald 
Gorrie, and to be called Annat Scarlet; a seedling camellia, with flowers of 
a large size, raised by Mr. John Christie, gardener to Miss Gilchrist, Sunny- 
side, &c. — P. N. Edinburgh, Dec. 1839. 


Art. III. The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual 

Instruction. 

October 28. 1839. — This evening, Mr. Judd read his paper “ On the 
Culture of Vines in Pots." At the autumn pruning of wines in houses, shoots of 
well-ripened wood, perfectly firm, with prominent buds,, to be selected, and 
placed in large pots of sand, protected from the frost until Vie month of 
February, when the eyes are to be cut out, with a small* portion of the wood, 
in the same way as the rose, before taking the wood from the bark, and in¬ 
serted separately intoftSO-sized pots, for the purpose of making plants to fruit 
the following year. The reason of placing each singly in a 60-sized pot is, to 
prevent any check from shifting them from one pot to another. As good 
fruit depends much upon the perfecting of the wood, it is of tile utmost im¬ 
portance that the growth be not retarded, which must be the case if more than 
one eye is placed in each pot; being divided when shifted, the roots are likely 
to be broken, and their growth much retarded Vitil new spongelets are pro¬ 
duced. When the eyes are potted off and well watered, they are to be placed 
in a fram# on dung heat with a temperature varying from 65° to 70° Fahr. ; 
kept close until they begin to push through the soil, when air is to be ad¬ 
mitted by degrees, watering the roots and overhead when necessary, until the 
pots are filled with roots ; then potted into larger-sized pots to keep them 
growing, and on no account to stop the leading shoot; being so luxuriant they 
will burst some of the main eyes which arc to* produce fruit the following 
season. All laterals and tendrils to be removed as soon as they appear. 
The plants tlje nex« time of shifting, which is to be "Hone before the roots are 
allowed to get matted, should be removed to a vinery or stove with a tempe¬ 
rature of 7f)“ or Tif; trained up the trellis under the lights, or on the back 
wall, there to remain until the wooc^is perfectly matured; *air being gradually 
admitted, to prepare them for their next situation. It is the practice with 
many gardeners to place fheir vines in the open air, or to take the lights off 
their houses to mature the wood ; but he would always prefer to admit air 
during the day, apply a little life heat, and close tip with a dry atmosphere at 
night. The plants sflould be placed in a favourable situation in the open air, 
where they would not receive too much wet; it is best to elevate the pots on 
boards or bricks, and fill up the interstices betVeen "and over the tops of the 
pots to the height of 6 in* that the’"roots may receive ntj injury from frost, 
and where they are to remain until wanted for forcing. The compost for 
striking the eyes to consist of two thirds rich gritty pasturage loam to one 
third well pulverised old tan. The compost*for growing and fruiting the 
plqpts to consist of two thirds loam, and one third well decomposed butcher’s 
garbage, with a small portion of old ttfh. The pots in which they are to 
prodsKe fruit to be the twelfth or eighth size; the last shilling to be performed 
in September. The plants will require no shifting when planed in the house 
to forces if shifted’when forcing is commenced, they will produce a super- 
ab’unflance of wmd, which would lie injurious 40 the quality of the fruit. 
Abput the end of December, or beginning of January,4ie prunes his vine*, 
Waving only three or four eyes to produce fruit: a portion, or tjie i*hole of 
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them, where a succession is not required, may be placed in a pit on a gentle 
bottom heat of either leaves or tan, not exceeding 65°; the atmosphere of the 
pit not ranging above 60°, syringing when necessary, and watering with deer- 
dung manure water. When the buds begin to burst, fire heat to be applied 
by flues, or by what he considers preferable, hot-water pipes. The vines to 
be stopped one joint above the fruit, removing ail laterals, and allowing three 
bunches to remain for each pot; the atmosphere should not be allowed to rise 
higher than 65°, until the grapes begin to expand their bloom, when it lfiay be 
gradually raised to 1 70°. When the fruit is set, the berries to be thinned; 
when stoning, the temperature of the house to be reduced a little, as much 
excitement at that particular time will cause them to,become stunted; water 
to be given sparingly at that period of their growth, but to be applied co¬ 
piously when the berries Begin to swell. When they begin to change colour, 
the temperaturp to be raised to 75°, as heat and light are now the principal 
agents by which they are brought to the greatest perfection; heat is the agent 
by which the aqueous matter contained in the berry is changed to the sac¬ 
charine; and colour is communicated to the fruit by the influence of light. Jt 
is of the greatest importance to know the sun's declination, with the latitude 
in which a gardener is placed, to ascertain the proper angle, at the season the 
fruit is to ripen, to command the most vertical sun. The sorts recommended 
for forcing ip, pots are. Black Hamburg, White Muscadine, Black Prince, 
White Muscat, and Black* Esperione. In conclusion, he objected to the 
coiling system of growing vines in pots. 

Mr. Caie observed : As light is one of the chief agents of vegetable life, he 
agreed with Mr. Judd in the great utility of constructing the roofs of hot¬ 
houses with such an angle that the sun’s rays may fall perpendicularly at the 
particular time the crop is expected to ripen.—Mr. Keane remarked that 
vines raised from eyes produced the best plants; layers, when cut from the 
parent plant, are deprived of a great portion of sap, the vessels contract, and, 
consequently, the growth of the plant is much retarded ; cuttings are ob¬ 
jectionable for nearly similar reasons. He objected to butcher’s garbage, as 
vines would grow too luxuriant to fruit the first season ; would also, in pruning 
them, cut down to two buds, and take particular care to force them gently 
that the buds may break regularly. He observed, when vines were planted 
outside, and heat applied to the house, they were excited to put forth shoots; 
the sap was elaborated by the leaves, and when it descended to the roots it 
was chilled by the col Jt" Liie circulation was retarded until, the rpots were ex¬ 
cited by the influence of the sun, when the sap was propelled through the 
branches to cause a second growth, which, for want ofVegularity of tempe¬ 
rature, must be injurious to the future crop. He objected to the system 
adopted by many gardeners of cutting away so much wood at their winter 
prunings, as he preferred to regulate the tree by nippingioff all superabundant 
wood in the summer.—Mr. Caie also objected to the system of cutting out 
much t&god. In pruning all trees and plants, their habits should be properly 
understood ; a proper equilibrium should be kept up between the roots and the 
branches. He always saw the Best crops of grapes grown upon small short- 
jointed and well-ripened r wood.' That the cause of vines pusning out strong, 
rampant, and unproductive shoots, was to be attributed to improper pruning, 
through an ignorance of the principle of what the tree is able to bear.— Mr. 
Judd remarked, in objection to Mr. Keane’s observations, that he preferred to 
Wit back and allow four eyes to- remain; as there would be a bettey chance, if 
it so happened that one or two of them failed to swell. In forcing vineries, 
he always covered the borders to exalte jhe roots, as the success of the crop 
most essentially depended upon the proper temperature of the roots. JJrom 
the regularity of temperature, he never saw a shanked bunch of grapes in 
the pot culture .of the vine. — Mr. Cafe agreed with ”Mr., Judd, that the 
shanking and shriveling ofgrapes were principally caused by an unuqual 
tqpiperature, as in lata vineries he scarcely ever saw‘a shanked bunch of grapes. 
—Mr. £eaqe was decidedly opposed to the coiling system of growings vines’**! 
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pots, a system which by unfair means was puffed into public notice. Many of 
the magazine-reading gentry expected their gardeners ought to grow them as 
well as they were reported to be grown at Welbeek ; and, as they had*not the 
opportunity of sending scores to the rot-heap, their failures were charitably 
attributed to their ignortmce. 

Nov. 25. 1839.—Mr. Jolfti Fish read his essay “ On the Utility of Draining 
in connexion with the Growth of Fruit Trees, and Planting generally He 
began by observing that it was not his intention to entgr into a detail of the 
various systems of draining adopted by different gardeners, but merely to 
mention the plan w(jich he always practised with success. 1> was, to procure 
earthenware tiles abovtf 1 ft. long by 3 in. diameter, and to lay them down 
with a flat tile at the bottom : they are sometimes made with perforated holes 
to admit the water to pass off'more freely; but, unless the soil is very retentive, 
he does not consider it necessary. The nearer these drains are placed to the 
surface, the better they act: they should lead into a main drain of stone or 
brick, with power of inspecting it at pleasure. He also saw a great deal done 
by brushwood-draining, which acts well for a time, but cannot say How long 
they will last. Draining is the first step towards the improvement of soils, 
and has great influence upon the purification of the atmosphere. In planting 
fruit trees in a retentive soil, after clearing out to a prdjier depth, and placing 
under each tree a quantity of stones, brickbats, &c, great advantage was 
found by having a tile-drain for each tree, leading into a main drain. This 
incurs a little more labour and expense, but wilt amply repay by having clean 
healthy trees with good crops of fruit. Vegetable life, he believed, is chiefly 
composed of carbonic acid gas, water, and oxygen. Carbon is essential to the 
existence of trees, and it appears probable that their vigour depends upon the 
quantity of carbonic acid they are enabled to absorb. Many causes are as¬ 
signed for the circulation of the sap. Some nave supposed the sap to rise 
from changes of temperature; others that the sap-vessels are furnisned with 
valves; afid a third party attributes it to the action of the leaf-buds. The 
last he considers the most probable : the leaves, when expanding, attract the 
sap nearest to them ; a vacuum is created, which is constantly supplied from the 
fresh sap ascending from below; and this, he thinks, accounts for the motion of 
the sap being generally most apparent at the extremity of the branches, when 
they first begin to expand themselves into leaVes. Sap, when first absorbed 
by the roots, is generally believed to be water imrjfpgnated with various sub¬ 
stances derived fiom the soil or some accidental cause. These substances, 
some of which are useful and some injurious to vegetation, are alike absorbed 
by the pladt, but vfith different results. As soon as the; sap, or true blood 
of the tree, reaches the leaves, it js then exposed to the action of the at¬ 
mospheric air, much in the same way as the blood in the lungs; with this dif¬ 
ference, that, while %niiyal blood principally absorbs oxygen and gives out 
carbonic acid gas, sap has |hc greatest affinity for carbonic acid, aid gives 
out a portion of its oxygen before it is in a fit state to afford nourishment to 
trees or plants; and he also thinks that every part of a tree contains a fluid 
which is a reservoir of nourishment even in winter. Some maintain that 
there is first an ascending sap from the roots ; and others uphold the theory 
that there' is firBt a descending sap from the top, becaus* the fluid from the 
top of the tree is first put in motion : but, in his humble opinion, both are very 
probably wrongs because, although there is ay ascending sap before there is a 
descending sap, the motion of it does not commence at the root, but hMm 
active movement some time in the branches before it begins to stir at the roots. 
As the top of a tree is more acted «po2 by variation of temperature than any 
oth*r part, no sooner does the warmth of spring return than the upper¬ 
most buds begin to swell, and, for tjie purpose of devllopitig themselves, act as 
so many suckels of a pump in drawing up the formerly indrt but now active 
fluid for their support. The process goes on, ccJnmenei’ng with the uppermost 
|gds, the fluid in the main stem is dr&wn up, and that in*the roots immediately 
follows.; if there is not too much variation between the temperatiAe of the 
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roots and top, which will invariably be the case in retentive soils, where 
draining has not been properly attended to. The sap elaborated by the first 
expanded leaves descends; an extension of roots takes place, as well as an ex¬ 
tension of top ; the tree is now supplied with fresh absorbing and fresh per¬ 
spiring organs; a reciprocal action is carried on amongst all the parts, each 
acting and being acted upon by every other pah. With the exception of 
fruits for kitchen use, he considered the size not so much the object. as 
flavour; and every gardener is aware that a dry atmosphere, and comparative 
dryness in the soil are most congenial to flavour, by changing the moisture 
into saccharine matter. In his observations on the advantages of shallow 
borders, hq remarked that the best-flavoured peach®': he ever tasted were 
grown on a border not more than 18 in. deep, the subsoil of the garden being 
a retentive clay. The soil and clay were first cleared out to the depth of 
20 in., giving it i or 5 inches of a slope from the wall to the walk; breadth of 
border 12 ft. About 3 in. of coal ashes and coarse gravel were placed in the 
bottom, .watefed and well rolled until it became like a barn floor. The soil was 
brought in in March ; th6 trees were planted in April, in a bearing state, from 
other walls in .the garden; a rubble drain was made along the length of the 
border and cross oue^ laid at about <‘20 ft. distance leading into it. Several 
loads of sandstone were placed indiscriminately in the border, during the 
process of bringing in the scil, for the purpose of keeping it open ; which he 
considers a good plan. Although the wood did not grfew so strong as some 
that were not removed, it proved better for bearing a more abundant crop, 
which it ripened well, while the others kept growing until Christmas or till 
nipped by the frost. 

In France the borders for peach trees seldom exceed 1 ft. of soil, upon 
a dry bottom j walls seldom more than 8 or !) feet high; and the trees renewed 
every seventh or eighth year, as the fruit is not considered good from trees 
above that age. The walls are furnished with a wooden coping about 18 in. 
broad, which is found a great protection from jierpendicular frost? also the 
greater portion of the vineyards in France are on a dry calcareous soil: the 
best wines are made from vines growing almost, entirely on rocks, as they 
contain a larger share of saccharine matter. We are all aware that vines will 
grow stronger, and produce - larger fruit, in richly prepared soils ; but he saw 
excellent crops growing entirely in gravel and lime rubbish, and ripening their 
fruit, which was cxcellesT .in flavour; while others which were grown in rich 
soil did not ripen at all, although luxuriant and fruitful. Sle, therefore, con¬ 
siders 'shallow borders with complete drainage as more-certain to produce 
fruitful trees, than deep borders where the roots pcnetrat^below Ac action of 
the atmosphere; which is always more productive of leaves and branches than 
of fruit. He is a strong advocate for the frequent removal of fruit trees, as it 
checks over-luxuriance ; and a gardener of his acquaintance, celebrated for his 
successdn growing fine fruit, removes his peach^rccs every year. On the ad¬ 
vantages bf cutting the roots of over-luxuriant fruit trees, he observed that 
Mr. Beattie of Scone cut, in July, the roots «f his peach trees, within a few 
feet of their stemsthey lyerc thus deprived of the means of obtaining a great 
quantity of sap, which would be expended iu the production of wood, and they 
became most fruitfifl. 

Mr. Keane observed that the paper brought forward by Mr. Fish was ex¬ 
cellent, for the great practical information detailed, for the elaborate investi¬ 
gation he has made, and for the lucid explanation he has given of the cause of 
the circulation of the sap. Ilis observations about the formation of fru : t- 
tree borders, in his opinion, are correct in‘.he great advantages of having them 
shallow. All sqjls fit fof trees or plants must contain one or more of thcK'bur 
primitive earths; the siliceous, argillaceous; calcareous, andjnagnesious. None 
of these earths, either separately or combined, will ever product food for vege¬ 
tables. Mould (the carbonaceous) is animal or vegetable decomposition but 
these in a pure state So not aflord nourishment for vegetable life; it is wh»n 
the carbonaceous is combined with one or more of the primitive earths,-and the 
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water that is applied, or the rain that filters through the soil is impregnated 
■with these substances, that the food is taken up in a gaseous state by the 
spongelets of the tree. As the sun has great influence in producing the car¬ 
bonaceous matter, and enables the plant to digest and apply this food to its 
various purposes, when the sun is excluded the digestion is incomplete, and, 
consequently, the plant becomes weak and diseased. As a proof of the great 
benefit^of carbon, he knows that in many parts of Ireland the farmers are in 
the habit of paring off the surface of the waste or boggy past of their land; they 
then collect it into small heaps and burn it; by the process of burning it be¬ 
comes carbonaceous ;»it is then spread on the land, and, being made soluble by 
rain, it becomes excellent food and produces good crops. It is q great ad¬ 
vantage to fruit-tree borders to keep them free from weeds or crops of vege¬ 
tables, as caloric (or the sun’s rays) has the vivifying influence of producing 
the fructification of fruit trees. — Mr. Grey was sure that a little? more expense 
in the formation of proper fruit-tree borders would be abundantly repaid by 
productive crops, lie always observed borders highly manurcd*with.animal 
and vegetable matter to be the most unproductive. Trees were thus excited 
to produce luxuriant wood, but they rarely proved fructiferous; if the sub¬ 
stratum is retentive, the water will 'stagnate and rot tlip roots; if it is too 
porous, the water will pass down quickly, by which it will carry off the car¬ 
bonaceous matter, and render it unproductive.-*-Mr. Judd objected to Mr. 
Fish’s system of making the bottom as hard as a barn floor, and disapproved 
of the practice of cutting the roots of fruit trees to make them productive, as 
by the proper formation of borders the roots would only receive so much 
nourishment as*would produce small branches, which would ripen well. An 
equilibrium in growth should be kept between the roots and the head, without 
the necessity of cutting the roots to check strong^growing wood. — Mr. Grover 
formed the draining of his borders with brickbats and lime rubbish; the soil 
was made of turly loam with a small portion of dung, the depth of the border 
2 ft.; and the fruit trees always produced abundant crops. — Mr. Cooper ob¬ 
jected to Mr. Fish’s drainage of gravel and coal-ashes, as he knows coal-ashes 
to have ft tendency to cause canker. He always formed his borders 14 ft. 
wide ; the substratum was composed of brickbats and stones, sand, lime rubbish, 
and gravel as grit at the top, with a drain at the bottom 2 ft. deep, filled up 
with large stones, which answered well; his border from 18in. to 2ft., filled 
with muiden loam and very little dung, as he conaWers dung objectionable, 
being sure to*prodfiee rampant and luxuriant branches, which never produce 
fruit. — Mr. Grey say excavations made under pear and apple trees; tne roots 
which penetrated the -subsoil were cut away with great advantage to the fol¬ 
lowing crops. He saw lands which were subject to springs at certain seasons 
of the year very much improved by drainings, similar to those recommended 
by Mr. Fish. — Mr. Jiuld Relieved that roots would rarely descend by gravl- 
t.'.tion into the subsoil, if the larder were sufficiently nutritious to keep them 
within the genial infhicncc of the sun and air near the surface. I ft thinks 
that electricity has great influence upon the circulation of the sap ; that ca¬ 
pillary attraction is the cause of the sap expanding the top buds when it 
descends, as was so beauti&Uy explained by the paper brought forward by Mr. 
Fish. — Mr. Keane. Plants when exposed to the rays of* the sun give out 
oxygen, which purifies the air, and at night they vitiate it by robbing it of its 
oxygen. He believes that the sap descends through the bark and liber and 
ascends thrttugtt the alburnum, and that there are lateral vessels into which the 
sap insinuates itself to expand the size pf the tree. — Mr. Judd agreed with 
Mr. Cooper in his reasonable objections to dung, and considered good maiden 
loanf^on shallow borders, best for the permanency and productiveness of fruit 
trees. He prefers planting fruit trees in August or September to any other 
time.jas the leaves would elaborate the sap, which would descend and cause the 
root to be established before the winter commehced. — Mr. Wragg detailed 
tfoivsystem of making fruit-tree borders in his lost place, where a rise of water 
from springs very frequently took place, and it was there necessfiry to make 
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the borders on the top of the ground. A substratum of broken stones and gravel 
was laid on ; the border, which was entirely maiden loam, was made 3 It. deep 
at the wall, and sloped down to the edge of the old border; it was well mulched, 
to prevent any great drought on the surface; and the plan was found to be the 
best by which fruit trees could be grown in such situations.—Mr. Keane did 
not agree with the system Mr. Fish saw of planting fruit trees in April; he 
thinks, and he is glad to see that it is now almost generally practised, that fruit 
and other trees sncedd be planted in the autumn, for the following reasons : 
the heat communicated to the earth during the summer is partly retained 
during the autumn; when the trees are planted at that tine, the genial warmth 
of the soil will excite them to push fresh spongclcts, and imbibe nourishment, by 
which they will be the better enabled to withstand the severity of the winter, 
and will be ready to grow with the first warmth of spring. Trees planted in 
April will reccSve such a check by removal and the soil being naturally cold, 
that they will not be able to form feeders in time to keep pace with trees 
plantedjn autumn.—Mr. Fish briefly replied. The removal of fruit trees, as 
detailed in his paper, he found to answer completely as a check to over-luxu¬ 
riance, and as.au excellent system for the successful cultivation of fruit trees ; 
and also the system, of cutting the«-roots, he saw highly beneficial in many 
instances; also the bending of branches, especially of young trees, which has a 
tendency of causing them u to become fruitful sooner than they otherwise 
would do. 1 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Erratum. — In p. 91. Art. XI. line 6., for “When the plants are ripe,” 
read “ When the plants are up.” 

The Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth. — Mr. Forsyth’s dictum, that an 
acre of glass ought to cover an acre of ground, which no one of the least ex¬ 
perience, one would think, could ever have asserted, has been refuted by a 
correspondent, who signs himself E. K., Streatham ; but, as he has accom¬ 
panied his remarks with some observations which, as coming from an anony¬ 
mous writer, and with reference to one who haB given his name and address, 
we cannot publish, if & ,K. will favour us with his name, his article shall 
appear without delay. — Cond. ' * 

Batlram's Botanic Garden. — It is never too late to mrjte an apology where 
justice or propriety requires it, or to correct an error/' I, therefore, must 
notice the misprint in my article, Gard. Mag., vol. vii. p. 665., when writing 
about Bartram’s Garden. For ten miles read three miles, that being the 
distance of that first of American botanic gardens and collections of American 
trees. - It is impossible I could have made thjp mistake, having often visited 
this venerable spot.— J. M. Sept. 24. 1839. , 

Disadvantage of a Gardener boarding with this House Servants of a Family .— 
I wish you, at the end qf another year, when summing up tne progress of 
gardening, would dilate on the disadvantage many gardeners are under, by 
being obliged to fc»ard in a gentleman’s house. They are thereby unable to 
give the science of gardening that study without which no one is scarce - 
worthy of the name of gardenej. — W. B. Jan. 1840. 

Grafting the Orange on the Pomegranate. —In the Vol. XIII. for 1987, p. 476.,. 
you insert a notice from me, that the American consul at Malta would wrote. 
to you on the subject of the oranges of tha: island deriving their red flesh from 
engrafting that tree oA a pomegranate stock. You need not expect any Com¬ 
munication fronV him, because he has explained the fact I jvas in search of, to 
my full satisfaction, in a letter dated July 12. 1838. He hi enabled to do 
this from the information of’ Professor Terafa, of, the University of Malta, 
artd author of some \vorka on botany. ‘ This gentleman, after noticing *Jje : 
general ^rewilence of the error in question, says: “ Our blood or red ooloured 



Orange is nothing more than a variety of the common orange, derived from 
a tree accidentally planted in earth abounding in oxide of iron, which in a 
part of the island is not uncommon ; and the same being afterwards propa¬ 
gated by grafting, served to preserve the variety of the species, while jt ha* 
not the power to change its nature.” It would be well to publish this. 

The general prevalence of \he error into which I was led, may be known 
from 9 fact mentioned to me by my correspondent, the American consul, 
Wm. \Vinthrop Andrews ; “ that, in three publications which recently came 
under his observation, two in Italian and one in English, the authors have 
entertained the same* opinion on the subject in question, the origin of which 
is now clearly ascertaine d” , 

Sir James E. Smith says, in a note in the Linntean Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 454., that “ Chion&nthus virginicus is successfully grafted upon the com¬ 
mon ash, a tree of the same natural order, but not of the sadie genus; and 
in the Courier Agricole, Paris, 1839, I find the following facts: — “ M. 
Gabriel Simon, nurseryman at Metz, is said to have succeeded in*grafting the 
chestnut on the oak. M. D’Hombre Tiermas, Member of the Academy of 
Gardening, publishes in the Bulletin of the Free Society of Nines, that he, 
some years since, grafted the chestnut on the cork-oak treq; and that, more than 
100 years ago, his maternal great-grandfather grafted upon a number of oaks 
a variety of chestnuts on his property of Lauvage* Three of these oaks still 
remain, which he show! to visiters ; and, what is more remarkable, the grafts 
having been inserted high up the tree, the trunks push out branches of the 
oak, whilst the higher branches of the tree yield chestnuts of the kind called 
Pellegrines. The address of the Courier Agricole is, M. Cassia, Rue Tar- 
rane. No. 12 . Post paid. — J. M. Philadelphia, Aug. 19. 1839. 

Barge Trees. — Two pine trees were recently cut down in the state of Maine. 
The Portland Advertiser says that one of them, at Liberty, measured 7 ft. 
diameter at the stump ; it hud three branches, and 10,610 ft. of square-edged 
boards wer i made from it. The other was cut for a canal at Norrigewock, 
and was 154 ft. long, and measured 4^ ft. diameter. (Gazette of the United 
States of Philadelphia, Oct. 30. 1839.) 

The Calling of the Queen Bee. — lam gratified to find your correspondent, 
Mr. Wighton, satisfied with my explanation respecting the calling of the bee 
queen during the swarming season. And, as 1 take it for granted that he is 
really desirous of profiting by the experience of othasvl readily offer him the 
benefit of mine in respect to his remaining doubts and opinions m other points 
of bee science; and,/vhen I take the liberty of putting him right where my 
experience leads me to think him in error, I hope he will do«me the justice to 
believe that I do so from no wish «to disparage what he calls his scanty 
apiarian knowledge,” or make an unseemly boast of my “ more learned ex¬ 
perience ; ” but simply to contribute my mite in “ establishing a clearer under¬ 
standing of the points” under discussion. • 

The first sentence which I have to notice is one in which Mr. Wighton takes 
credit to himself for the discovery of a fact which even Huber had overlooked. 

In an article,” he says, “ on the calling of queten bcas, I stated my inability 
to account for their silence before the first swarm, except upon the supposition 
that the old queen went off with it eight or ten minutes (?*days) before her 
successors left their cells. This having been ascertained to be the case, the 
silence is so easily accounted for, that it appears strange the inference should 
have been oterlctoked by the roost able apiarians, especially Huber,” &c. My 
explanation may probably satisfy him thaf.the prince of bee-masters is charge¬ 
able with no such oversight. Hubef knew too well hqw the fact stood, to 
expreffi any surprise or doubt at the silence of the old gueen. Jle knew that 
a queen mother is never prevented by the bees from destroying the virgin 
queens, ifi she is\o disposed. Now, as the cause, of piping, or calling, as I 
have already shown? is the sage of the f virgin successor o£ thg old queen oi\ 
beijjg prevented from destroying her Juniors, Mr. Wighton will at onpe see 
that the eilence is satisfactorily accounted for. The old queen Aeets with 
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nothing to excite her anger, therefore she does not express, by piping, what 
in fact she does not feel. 

Again, after expressing his satisfaction at having his doubts on the subject 
of piping removed, Mr. Wighton continues: “ Nevertheless, I must be al¬ 
lowed to point out some incongruities in his (Dy. D.’s) manner of stating 
certain points in his subject, as well as some very doubtful quotations from 
Huber.” Passing by, for the present, the “ incongruities,” I would apply my¬ 
self to the “ very doubtful quotations from Huber,” a phraseology which I do 
not very clearly understand. But Mr. Wighton, on looking over my former 
paper attentively, will observe that, strictly speaking, lflhavc made no quot¬ 
ations whatever from Huber; but merely stated that<<“ as to the Secret means 
nature employs to induce the old queen to leave her abode without having re¬ 
course to the same violence towards her successors as these last offer to 
theirs, even Huber acknowledges we must confess our ignorance.” My au¬ 
thority for saying so will be found in his Observations on lives, p. 172.; where 
he say? : “ To preserve the race, it is necessary that the old queen should con¬ 
duct the first swarm. But what is the secret means employed by nature to 
induce her departure ? I am ignorant of it.” So much for “ some very doubt¬ 
ful quotations from Huber.” 

Then, as to the “ incongruities,” the first adverted to is thus expressed : 
“ He (Dr. D.) states that the queen, in the after-swarms, hearing her rivals in 
their cells, attacks them ; some of the bees prevent her efforts, and she, in a 
rage, goes off! taking a part of the bees with her. By this, it appears that she 
leaves the hive before any of her rivals have come forth, which certainty is tint 
the case; as there arc frequently several queens in an after-swarm.” 

There are two errors here : 1 . 1 do not state that “ the queen, hearing her 
rivals in their cells, attacks them ; ” for I knew she would attack thcm.’whcther 
they cried or not. But, 2., I do say that “ she lenves the hive before any of 
her rivals come forth in opposition to Mr. Wigiiton’s assertion that “ this 
is certainly not the case, as there are frequently several queens' in an after 
swarm.” 1 have only to repeat the substance of what 1 said on this point in 
my former communication, that, as soon as the senior of the young queens 
leaves her native cell, which she does in a few days (not minutes) after the 
old queen has led forth the prime swarm, she hastens to destroy the royal 
brood still in their cells, but is prevented from doing so by the workers ; 
and that, annoyed by failure of her repeated attempts, she hurriedly tra¬ 
verses the hive, communicating her agitation to the bees, and goes off with 
a swarm. Immediately after her departure, the workers allow the next in 
seniority to emerge from her cell ; but, at the moment of tlie exit of the 
swarm, there is, 1 repeat, no queen hatihcd . I am quite aware that there is 
sometimes more than one queen in a second swarm, though not at all so fre¬ 
quently as in a third or fourth. But this is not inconsistent with the above 
assertion; because, in fact, the supernumerary queen or queens are hatched 
during* the outgoing of the swarm, after the leader has disappeared; that is, 
they take advantage of the confusion caused by the mass of bees, including 
their guards, following«the departed queen, to escape from their cells, and 
mingle with the crowd rushing out. This happers only when the population, 
diminished by swtrming, is scanty, and when the bees guarding the royal brood 
are reduced in numbers, and is of very frequent occurrence in third and fourth 
Bwarms. < 

The next “ incongruity” is stated as follows : “ The assertion*that the old 
queen is not fiercely disposed towards the young ones is, in some degreey set 
aside by the after-sfatement, that, if delayed by stormy weather till they are 
hatched, she destroysethem.” The assertion is true, notwithstanding, Ya both 
cases. The old queen is not fiercely disposed towards the young ones at the 
usual time of a first swarm rowing off, because these last havb not yet reached 
.the stage of nyypln, when they are settled up. Why this*shouid be, I do not 
pretend to give a reason ; wc can only say that such is the fact, and rejfifr it 
to instinct. But,shoul4 the swarming be delayed on account of unpropitious 
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weather, the young queens pass into the nymph state, the instinctive aversion 
of the old queen is excited, and slaughter ensues. 

“ The idea,” continues Mr. Wighton, “ that the queen goes abroad in 
search of’drones is hardly sufficiently established to warrant the conclusion 
derived from it by some* viz. that it is the immediate cause of swarming.” 
That the young queen does* go abroad in search of the males is a fact as well 
established as any other in the natural history of the insect; but that this 
should be the immediate cause of swarming is a notion 4 never before heard 
broached, and could never be entertained by any one who had pretensions to 
bee knowledge ; in /act, it is not worthy of the words Mr. Wighton and I 
spend on it. •» 

Hoping that these remarks may be satisfactory to your correspondent, I am. 
Sir, &c.— W. Dunbar. Lockcrby, Dec. 12. 1839. 


Art. V. The Iioyal Botanic Garden at Kew . 

It has been currently reported, and.we believe on good authority, that 
government has had an intention to disperse tjie collection of plants in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, anil employ the.,ground for raising culinary 
vegetables, and the hAises for forcing. The plants, we are informed, were in 
part offered to the Horticultural Society; and, in part, to the Royal Botanic 
Society of the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park ; and to the Society attempting to 
be established at Reading, on the foundation of the collection at White Knights. 
The conditions proposed to the Horticultural Society were, that they should 
open their gardens to the public twice a wcek^ what were proposed to the 
other societies wc have not heard. 

Though the intentions of government have, wc believe, been defeated for 
the preser#, chiefly through the exertions of some influential members of the 
Horticultural Society, and more especially its president; yet we cannot help 
deeply regretting that it should ever have been made. We regret it, first, 
because the collection is one of the most extensive and rich in fine specimens 
which exists in Europe, having been gradually accumulated through a long 
series of years, and at a very considerable expeifse to the country; secondly, 
because we consider it unjust towards the people^jvbo contribute an annual 
sum for its support*; or say for the support'of the splendour of the crown, 
of which splendour/he Botanic Gartlen at Kew is as much entitled’ to be 
considered a* part, as the collections of pictures, statues, and books, in any of the 
palnccs ; thirdly, because in this country, where fashion is everything, wc think 
it of great importauce to all classes that the fashion of having fine gardens and 
rich collections of plifqts rhould be set by royalty, in order that it may prevail 
among the nobility and gentry^; and, fourthly, that such an act will reader us 
still more ridiculous tjian we are in the eyes of our Continental neighbours, 
who laugh at .our wealth and ostentation in conic things, and our meanness 
and want of taste in others. Whether the qoilectVm be distributed among 
the gardeus mentioned, or given to any one of them, what security is there for 
its existence lor any length of time ? Even the Horticultural Society, flourishing 
as it is at present, might become bankrupt in a year or two ; and, as to the 
other societies or gardens, they cannot even pjetend to be established. The 
collection (flight almost as weil be sold in lots, to whoever chose to become 
purchasers. There might be some show ( of excuse for dispersing these plants, 
if a rigid economy were shown in dther state establishments; but, while we 
hav^three persons doing what might very easily be jlone b\ one, as in the 
Commission of Wqpds and Forests, and a number of ambassadors at the 
difler£nt*pctty slates of Europe, theebusiness done by whom would be equally 
well performed by*the con^ils at the sjune states,*not to mention other similar 
eggn, we cannot evince the slightest sympathy with the proposition to save 
two or three thousands a year, by doing away with one of the moa? interesting 
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and instructive state ornaments we possess, and one which is at the same 
time so beneficial to science. It is given as an excuse, that the present 
'sovereign has no taste for botany or gardening; but that appears to us far 
from being a sufficient reason. The same sovereign may have no ‘taste for 
pictures, or statues, or books. Would that be a satisfactory reason for dis¬ 
posing of the royai collections, or libraries? Supposing the taste of the 
sovereign to change, and botany and gardening to become favourite pursuits; 
is the sovereign in that case to be precluded from indulging in them ? or is 
the country to be put to the expense of again assembling together such a col¬ 
lection as now exists at Kew ? In the latter case, indeed*we doubt if it would 
be practicable to do so at any expense. Either the Royal Botanic Garden at 
Kew is an appendage to the crown, which the crown is allowed a certain sum 
to keep up, or it is not. If it is, then we cannot understand on what principle 
.this appendage 4 s proposed to be dispensed with, without an especial act of 
parliament. If it is not, then we say let the subject be discussed in parliament, 
and let it be Ascertained how far it will be advisable to dispense with what has 
hitherto been considered'a state ornament. We know of only two substantial 
arguments In .favour' of giving up the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew : and 
these are, the miserable style in which it has lately been kept up for want of 
funds; and, secondly, the exclusive system on which it has, till lately, been 
managed, from the superintondants acting on the now obsolete idea, that the 
king’s garden ought, if possible, to contain plants which were not in the 
gardens of any of his subjects. This last feeling has, however, in a great 
measure been given up of late years; and, at all events, this reason and the 
preceding one call only for reform in the management of the garden, not its 
destruction.— Cond. 

Since the above was senf, to the printer, we have seen the Literary 
Gazette of February 22., in which is the following paragraph. 

Anticipated Destruction of Kew Gardens. — The Earl ol Surrey, lord trea¬ 
surer of Her Majesty’s household, has just made, on the part of tiie govern¬ 
ment, an offer to the council of the Horticultural Society, to sell the whole of 
the unrivalled collection of plants in the Botanic Garden at Kew. This far- 
famed garden was founded by a princess of the house of Saxe-Gotha, the 
illustrious predecessor of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and wife of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. ‘ It was laid out by Sir William Chambers. It 
contains, and has always^mtained, the finest collection in the world. It was 
a source of great interest to George the Third, and to ins consort. Queen 
Charlotte ; and, in more recent times, to George the Fourth, and William the 
’.Fourth : the last-named monarch erected the splendid new conservatory. 
The whole expense of the gardens, including every thing, even .to money paid 
to the assistant gardeners, does not exceed 1000/. a year. [This must be a 
mistake; 2000/. Is probably nearer the truth.] The Council of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society refused to purchase, and exposed their sorrow and regret 
at the offer having been made, viewing it as a national misfortune. Since the 
rejection of this proposal, we are assured thatan p few days*he plants will be 
given to those who ask them. .The palm-house, which contains some of the 
finest specimens in Europe, could not be replacecfcunder any circumstances; 
the plants must ihevitably perish, they cannot. be removed and prosper, for 
they are planted in the soil. The collection, also, of Australian plants is un¬ 
equalled? both in extent and in»the size and beauty of the specimens; removal 
of them will also be followed by destruction. Inline, the garden Amtains the 
vegetable treasures brought home by /Jantains Cook, Vancouver, Tuckey, and 
other "distinguished jjwigators ; and the anticipated abandonment by the 
government is mewed by the whole of the scientific circles in the metropolis 
with feelings of the deepest regret. ( Lit.*Gaz ., Feb. 22 . 1840 .) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notice of a Visit to Wentworth House. By B. W. 

Wi. xru'onru House, the magnificent seat of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, is about eight miles from Sheffield, and four frflm Rother¬ 
ham. The Sheffield Directory , describing the house, states that 
it “ has a front of exquisite architecture,, GOO ft. in length ; and 
the portico is peculiarly elegant. The hall is 60 ft. square and 
40 ft. high, with a gallery 10 ft. running round the whole, which 
is supported ^peightecn Ionic pillars, the intervening niches of 
which are ornamented with fine marble statues.” 

The house stands on one side of an .immense park, which is 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, wood and water, and 
ornamented besides with an elegant mausoleum, erected in me¬ 
mory of Charles, Marquess of Rockingham. Fine views of the 
park artd adjacent scenery are obtained from a long and wide 
grass terrace in the pleasure-ground, which is raised consider¬ 
ably above the park, and supported by a stone wall. The 
termination of this terrace, at one end, is^a temple, covering a 
statue of Hercules destroying the iTragon. From this point 
there is an extensive prospect, in which, on the summit of a 
hill, a “ graceful Ionic column, erected by the Marquess of 
Rockingham to commemorate the acquittal of Admiral Keppel,” 
is a conspicuous objecif. 

Connected with the pleasure-ground, but enclosed by x wall, 
is an aviary, where”a numbpr of rare and curious birds are kept: 
this piece of ground likewise contains a large green-house, built 
in the old style, showy-in appearance, but, like all similar struc¬ 
tures, quite unfit for the 'cultivation, or even the healthy pre¬ 
servation, of most kinds of plants. 

Two hfcad* gardeners-are employed at Wentworth; one of 
whfbm, Mr. Thompson, superintends the extensive forcing- 
hou^s, lfitchen-garden, and pleasure-grounds; the^ other, Mr.- 
Cooper, manages, the botanic department. Mr. Cooper is justly 
celebrated forms eminently successful cultivation of Orchidaceae. 
His plants, in Nbvembsr last, were in the highest state of health 
artif vigpur, unapproached by any that I have seen- except, 

1840. April. o 
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perhaps, those at Chatsworth, which, also, are excellently grown. 
At both places, most of the finest specimens were growing in 
large lumps of turfy peat, piled up, in a bluntly conical form, 
6 in. to 1 ft. or more above the tops of the pots; the roots of 
the plants interlacing through the mass, and binding it firmly 
together. e 

Herefordshire, January 14 . 1840 . 


Art. II. On propagating, and preserving through the Winter, tender 

Plants adapted for being turned out into Flower-gardens during 

Summer. By N. M. '1'. 

4 

Our flower-gardens are now, during the summer months, in 
many cas£s, aluiost exclusively decorated with exotics; and too 
much cannot be r said in favour of a practice that enables them 
to rival, for a time, the sun-lit scenes of happier dimes, from 
which we have lately received many plants s\> perfectly suited to 
such a purpose, and so exquisitely lovely when displaying their 
beauty in masses, that without them our garths would be a 
blank indeed. What, in all the range of flmral beauty, un¬ 
limited as it is, could compensate us lor the loss of even that 
single group, the matchless verbenas ? The duration of plants 
used for this purpose, under the mode of culture this practice 
has introduced, is only annual; as they require to be propagated 
in autumn or spring, produce their blossoms during till* season, 
and perish at its close. As they cannot be turned out with any 
certainty of success until the season is far advanced, the small 
plants require to be..planted thick enough to cover the soil, and 
produce an immediate effect. Thus a moderate-sized garden 
requires several thousands of plants to furbish it •annually, a 
prospect that would have appal fed even the best gardeners of 
yore; but at the present day, where sufficient means are allowed, 
the propagation of the plants is a rnatt^i- of no difficulty. In 
cuttings, put in during February &r March, failures seldom 
occur; when they do, they are generally the effect of too much 
confinement, and not, as is often assumed, of too much water. 
As a proof tjiat cuttings when allowed plenty of air can hardly 
be over-watered, see with what facility most sorts strike root in 
water only. Plants are continually dissipating the moisture they 
extract from the soil into the atmosphere that sufroitnds them: 
they are, therefore, in constant action while the least difference 
exists between the moisture of the soil and atmosphere; <jnd it 
is only while thus employed that a plant cap be said to be a 
living thing, inaction t being as incompatible with* anything pos¬ 
sessing yitality in the vegetables in the* animdf world. There¬ 
fore,‘plants shut up until soil, plant, and atmosphere are Ift'ike 



impregnated with moisture, have every energy destroyed, and 
are often virtually dead long before appearances indicate it. 
This is too often effected by the universally recommended bell 
and hand glasses, producing a stagnation that speedily converts 
the very source of life into the cause of death, and renders the 
most # cxtreme caution in watering necessary, the least excess 
fatal. But, allowing plants so treated ultimately to succeed, 
being placed where they can exist without an effort, it cannot be 
supposed that they will produce roots with the same despatch 
as those that are forced to maintain a continual struggle, and 
feci the want of them. For the sort of cuttings we are speaking 
of, during the early part of the season, double glass Is altogether 
unnecessary: watering them overhead during sunshine, while air 
is admitted, will prove of more service than" covering them with 
glasses or shading, a practice that ought to be Avoided. 

The inexperienced will find a frame with a little bottom heat, 
covered 4 or 5 inches deep with light soil, the cuttings planted 
in the soil, a most*efficient apparatus; and those who possess a 
stove or hot-house will find that cuttings in pots, plunged in the 
bark-bed, and fully exposed to the light, will root without further 
trouble. 

But, as I have already said, this is tog simple an affair to be 
termed a difficulty: but the introduction of so many plants into 
the houses at a time when those wintered there are beginning to 
grow, and require more room, is a serious evil; to remove which 
as sooi? as possible, we are apt either to turn out the plants 
before the proper season, when they often suffer so much from 
premature exposure, that we are forced to replenish the beds, or 
endure their squalid appearance during lialf the season; or to 
retain the young plants, fifty or sixty together, in the cutting- 
pots, until,they ore finally turned out. This, no doubt, saves 
room, the labour of potting, and watering in a ’great measure: 
but it is the practice of the sluggard, and ought to be avoided 
with all his doings, i*s the plants invariably thrive better when 
potted singly, and allowei to establish themselves in thg pots. 
To avoid these Ifabits, and still retain house-room for more 
important purposes, select a sheltered jspot, .fully exposed to the 
sun, over which erewt a temporary framework of rafters to 
support a roller, with canvass or matting. Cover the bottom 
of the space enclosed with sand. When the plants have been 
potted offy tire pots filled with roots, and tolerably hardened, let 
them be taken to this shelter^ carefully turned out of the pots, 
and^each plant placed upon a small piece of turf previously 
placed upon the sand. As t the plants afe not ‘expected to 
inprgase much fn size while they remain here, 'they may be 
placed rather »!lose together, thereby sheltering each other, an(l 
maffing the most of the space covered. As the plants are 
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placed, let the space between each be filled up with sand, when 
they will require little attention, save an occasional watering, 
until they are removed to their final destination. Under such 
a shelter, the hardier sorts, or such as have been propagated in 
autumn, may be placed as early as the 1st' of March; the pots, 
and the room in the house that they occupied, to be employed in 
forwarding othets to be treated in the same manner. High or 
cutting winds, heavy rains, and cold are to be guarded against, 
during which the canvass must remain dowji. 

The mere saving of room is not the only recommendation 
such a practice possesses. When the plants are taken up with 
the small piece of turf attached, it will be found that they have 
formed numerous strong and fleshy spongioles, ready to seize 
upon the soil with’ the greatest avidity. They likewise suffer 
much wherr taken from under glass, and exposed to the direct 
influence of light! placed out so early, the cause is less powerful; 
the effect, consequently, less felt; and what they do suffer in 
appearance is entirely recovered while they.'remain where their 
appearance is not of the smallest consequence. Those who 
possess propagating-houses, and every convenience to supply 
the plants required of them, may deem it unnecessary to employ 
such an auxiliary; but; the number of such is limited indeed, 
when compared with those who happily take an interest in a 
garden, and strive to make the most of the means (placed at 
their disposal: to those who have only a green-house it is in¬ 
valuable. Persons so situated would do well to propagate as 
many as possible in autumn ; retain them in the cutting-pots 
during the winter, allowing them plenty of air, as the best safe¬ 
guard against damp,, the greatest enemy to plants at such a 
seaspn ; pot them off, and place them under the shelter already 
recommended in spring. When judiciously managed, it is sur¬ 
prising how many plants may be Unis produced, even by a single 
frame. Annuals intended for planting out jij beds, for which 
purpose there are many sorts well adapted, ought to be sown in 
autuhw, and treated in every respect? like cuttings, when they 
will produce a far finer display than {hose raised in spring. 

Specimen greenthouse plants, in pots, placed singly or in 
groups upon jhe lawn, when properly ♦introduced, produce a 
fine effect. To prevent plants so placed having their roots 
injured by the action of the sun upon the pots, they ought to 
be plunged, or otherwise covered, and proper drainage secured. 
This is generally effected by a> stratum of coal-ashes; but I Have 
often had occasion to plunge plants where the remains of the 
ashes, turne’il up in digging, appear unsightly in the extreme: 
in these cases I drained the pots containing the plants by placing 
a small e,mpty pot beneath each, and found thfi* result so satis¬ 
factory, «that I have adopted this plan wherever plants'"are 
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On moistening the Air in Hot-houses. 

plunged, it being free from ' every objection that applies to 
ashes. Pots are easier applied and removed; and more effectual, 
as by them worms are completely excluded. The pfunging 
taking place when the pots required for drainage would be 
lying idle, they may lie so applied without any sacrifice. 
Folhslone, Feb. 16. 1840. 


Aht. III. On moistening the Air in Hot-honses. By T. Appleby, 
Gardener to T. Brocklehurst, Esq. 

The successful cultivation of orchidaceous plants being now 
almost an essential qualification for every gardener, I am induced 
to add my mite to the many useful direction^ that have appeared 
in your interesting miscellany. It is in consequence of having 
adopted something new (at least, to me) in the method of mois¬ 
tening the air in our orchidaceous houses, that I am induced to 
send you the following account of our success. 

We have two houses devoted to the culture of this interesting 
and fashionable family of plants. They are heated by hot water, 
one with round pipes, the other with square ones ; anti, although 
we had pools inside, and frequently wet the floors and the pipes, 
yet we still found the air much too dry.* To overcome this many 
were our projects, and in the end it was resolved to put up a 
small sttftim boiler with a main pipe to convey the steam inside, 
anil branch pipes to different parts, in order to fill the houses 
completely and equally at once with steam. This, after some 
little failures, and various trials, we have at length happily ac¬ 
complished. The effect has far surpassed my most sanguine 
expectations. . Jn twenty minutes aftecjigbling the fire, the houses 
are so filled with ,»steam that I cannot see the plants, when 1 1 am 
in the houSes, at two yards’ distance; whilst the plants themselves 
are covered with the finest «dew imaginable, and though they 
have been immeoaed ip this vapour twice a day, an hour each 
time, for now neatly two months, they are not in the least in¬ 
jured, but on tin; contrary highly benefited. Plants that had 
been at a stand here for eighteen mortths are now beginning to 
grow, while others that were sickly are*now’fast recovering. The 
most delicate flowers are not injured, nor their duration shortened ; 
whilst many species, considered difficult to flower, are now show¬ 
ing buds. The benefit to those plants which are hung up in 
baskets, dr fixed to blocks of wood, is very apparent. 

1 may also mention that wo* gfow a few of the choicer stove 
plants amongst the Orcliideae, and their appearance shows that they 
derive benefit from the vapouf with which they are surrounded. 
Some of these^were infested with red * spider, but this warm 
vappur bath was fatal to the insfects, as indeed Was naturally to lie 
expected. 
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Having thus related to you our success, I shall now en¬ 
deavour briefly to describe the apparatus by which it is effected. 

The boiler is placed in the back shed, and is made of copper, 
and weighs 80 lbs. with the taps included. It is furnished with 
a safety valve, a tap and funnel at the top to pour in the water, 
a tap at the bottom to let out the water, another to show when 
there is water in sufficient to allow room for steam to be generated, 
and a tap at the top with a small pipe attached which nearly 
reaches down to the bottom of the boiler. •This last is to show 
when the water is too low, which it does by permitting steam to 
escape, whioh would not he the case so long as the end of the 
attached small pipe was covered with water. 

The pipe that conveys the steani into the houses is 1 in. 
diameter; it rises .from the boiler 3 ft., and is then carried through 
the back wall down to the flooi; inside under the back stage; it 
then branches right and left to each end of the houses; is then 
led across each end, anti on the front; the branches on the ends 
and front being reduced to 1-inch pipe. In those pipes, and also 
on the back, are holes drilled every 6 ft., into which holes small 
pipes 6 in. long are screwed. These small short -pipes arc in 
the form of the letter T, to throw the steam horizontally, so as 
to diffuse it through the Stir before it reaches the pots or plants. 

We soon found the small pipes on the main back one were 
not necessary, as the steam spread itself from the front f»nd ends 
quite sufficiently for our purpose. The cost of fuel for this ap¬ 
paratus is but trifling, and the steam and the pipe that coiitain it 
heat the houses so much, that a very considerable saving of coals 
in the hot-water boilers fs the consequence. We have therefore 
attained two objects; \!:e supplying of moisture, to the internal 
atmosphere most effectually, and a saving of fv^el. 

The boiler and pipes and fitting up cost about 13/. ;*but, if we 
had had an iron boiler instead ol copper, it would not have cost 
more than 10/. ^ 

The question now is, whether the above rrfethod is worthy of 
imitatidh. All lean say on the matter is, that Jioth Mr. Brockle- 
hurst (my spirited employer) and myself are perfectly satisfied 
with it, and I shall Be happy to give any further information to 
you or any of Jour readers who may require it. 

Fence, Macclesfield, Cheshire, Feb. 15. 1840. 


Art. IV. Description of the Hi/psacneler, an Instrument invented l by 
John Sang,^Esq!? Land-Surveyor, for taking the Heights of Trees, 
Buildings, ana other Objects. Communicated by Mr. Sang, 
Land-Surveyor, Kirkcaldy. 

I have -taken the first leisure Hour to make you the instrument 
for measffring the height of trees and buildjngs which I men- 
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tioned to you when having the pleasure of visiting you at Bays- 
water. It is sent by post at the same time as this letter. 

The instrument was tried on some houses and trees here, and 
it gave their height (especially the houses) with great accuracy. 
It is rather difficult*to manage at first, but after a few trials it 
becojnes quite easy. The method is as follows: — 

By means of a small hook (if a knot of white^cloth be attached 
to it, so much the better), fix the end of a tape lin^ to the bole 
of the tree, at exactly the height of the observer’s eye from the 
ground. Retire from the tree, letting the tape line unwind until, 
by using the instrument, the top of the tree and the end of the 
tape line are seen quite close together. Add the height of the 
observer’s eye to the length of the tape line, and the. sum is the 
height of the tree. Now, the difficulty is, to catch the image of 
the top of the tree in the instrument, and it is this which requires 
a few trials, although any perscAi who has been accustomed to 
use a sextant will do it at the very first. Hold the instrument 
by one of the milled ends, taking care that the fingers do not 
project over any of the holes, ai:d that the 
brim of the hat is out of the way. Apply the 
eye to the round hole marked a in Jig. 31., 

and look through in the direction of the small a _ 

square hole b, the instrument being held so 'j 
that the,line joining a b is about level, while |j 
the large square hole c is turned toward 
the sky. You will then see some object 
directly through the small hole, and at the 
same time the image of some other object, 
the light from which enters the large aper¬ 
ture, and,. afteV being reflected by dhe‘*two a_ 

mirrors inside, jiasses into the eye. What- j [" F ’ 

• ever two objects are thus seen in contact, 1 * J 

subtend at the eye an angle of 45°, as in |i- 1 I 

\ ^ fig- 32.; so that, if ] | 6 | 

•one of them be the >=^ =^ =1 * 
end of the tape 8 
line on a level, yr nearly so, with the 
observer’s eye,while the other is the top 
of a tree, supposed to be growing 
straight up, the distance from the eye 
to the bole of the tree will be exactly, 
equal tp the distance from the end of 
the Tape line to the Jpp of the tree. 

Ybu will thus observe that the accuracy of tin! measurement 
depends on' the tree being erect from £he ground. On Roping 
ground the nAsasureiiwould require to go out* from the tree,in 

o 4 
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such a direction that the tape line was perpendicular to the stem, 
but this could be judged sufficiently well by the eye to give the 
height, if even a very high tree, nearly correctly. The heights 
of those houses I tried were given within an inch, which was no 
doubt owing to their being perfectly upright on a level court¬ 
yard. 

The principleiaf the instrument is quite simple, being exactly 
the same as that of the sextant or quadrant, only that the mirrors 
are fixed at a certain angle instead of being movable. Thus, 
in Jig. 3!}., a is the eye, b a mirror partly 
silvered, and c a larger mirror wholly 
silvered. A* ray of light r, falling on 
the mirror, c, is reflected from it in the 
direction c b, and again reflected from 
the mirror .b in fhe direction b a to the 
eye; at the same* time anotheV ray of 
light comes from an object o direct to 
the eye at a, without being reflected. 

From the nature of reflected light, the angle r. a o is equal to 
twice the inclination of the mirrors, and is constant, however 
much the whole instrument may be moved in the plane of the 
objects, as you will easily perceive by catching the reflection of 
the candle in the instrument, and moving it in the plane of the 
milled ends. , 

I am sure this very portable instrument will be useful for 
measuring single trees, or buildings, which are as for asunder as 
they are high, but I am afraid it will not work well in a close, 
wood, on account of tho operator not having room to retire as 
far from the trees as x , their height. If this is 
found to be the case, the rPthedy is to construct 
another instrument in which the mirrors arc 
placed so as to give an angle of £3° 26' 05". 

In this case the height of the trees will be, 
equal to twice the length of the tape, added to 
the hdtght of the observer’s eye. (See fig.'2> 4.) Of 
course a small deviation frqm squareness in thfi 
trees and* tape line ydll ipake a greater error 
than with the instrument sent, but still it> will 
give a result near enough for all practical pur¬ 
poses. 

I have only to add, that the mirrors are made'of vommon 
window glass selected as the mqst even from among a great mariy 
pieces, but still they are not quite flat. I had some glass from 
London perfettly trife and flat, but,so dim and badly polished as 
to be unfit for‘use. . " 

JKirkcaldy, Jaw. ,31. 1840. 
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Postscript in Answer to some Questions• asked of Mr. Sang by the 

Conductor. 

The instrument for measuring the height of trees is' not a 
pocket sextant, iike that of Mr. Blackadder, mentioned, in Vol. 
XIV. p. 257., although nearly allied to it. The sextant, qua¬ 
drant, reflecting circle, improved Wollaston’s goniometer, as well 
as the optical square and tree-measurer, are all varieties or im¬ 
provements on Hadley’s first invention. The two latter differ 
from the rest in the mirrors being permanently fixed at angles 
suitable for the purposes for which they were intended. The 
pocket sextant would measure the height of trees quite as well, 
but, being expensive, and requiring some skill to use it, it is not 
likely to be much employed for such purposes. There is no sort 
of merit in designing the instrument; and it is so exceedingly 
simple, that I have no doubt the jdea of modi^ing the sextant, 
so as to make it readily measure the height of trees, has occurred 
to many a one. lj however, never heard of such an instrument, 
and believe that the one you have is the second of its kind in 
existence. Thef other is one which was made for yourself. My 
father was so much pleased with it, that he asked me to make 
one for him, which turned out neater than the first, and accord¬ 
ingly I sent it to you, as being the bettet of the two. As there is 
nothing like a Greek name for giving identity to it, you might 
call it aklendrometer, or, better still, a hypsometer (measure of 
height). 

Of course any instrument-maker could supply these articles; the 
price, I should think, would be about 20s. each. If there were 
any prospect of selling a dozen or two,’I could easily employ a 
workman here ,tp make them, and tlipy, might be sent from the 
seedshop [see p. P<8.] to any place by post. 

Kirkcaldy , Feb. 10. 1840. 


Art. V. On Wire%Field Gales. By George Buist. # 

A singularly light, strong, and miexpensive variety of field 
and fancy gates has of late been introduced into some of the 
midland counties of Scotland. They are the contrivance of Mr. 
George Buist, late of Fifeshire, now of Bombay. They are 
made wholly of iron, the frame being.of light bars, the filling 
up of wiVe 6r small rods. The principle on which they are 
constructed is, that all the portions requisite for filling up the 
gate, and which generally only add to its weight aiyl cumbrous¬ 
ness, shall bt^mqde to act as stays or strengtheners to brace up 
the irtflne; and that these, being all exposed to a longitudinal 
striyp alone, slfall be? made of very small iron rods, .or strong 
wires, which, when exposed to nearly the direction* of their 
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greatest strength, will sustain without injury four or five times 
the pull to which, in gates, they have ever any chance of being 
exposed. Of the simplest and cheapest of these, which is merely 
the skeleton of the more expensive and complex one, the adjoin¬ 
ing is a representation. 

lug. 85. represents a gate 9 ft. long, and 13 ft. in height. . The 
framing ( a h c d) 4s of light bar iron, put together in the ordinary 
way; e f, gh, k l are straps of light iron fastened at the extremi¬ 



ties by rivets to the upper and lower rails, which they, amongst 
other things, serve to tie together. The whole of the other fill¬ 
ings up consist of wire or rod iron, about the thickness of a 
goose quill, ac, db are diagonals for the purpose of maintaining 
the gate in a rectangulan form, a qh is a back stay or brace for 
a b, to prevent it from bending downwards by pressure. It 
passes through punched holes in the straps ej] g h, aifd k l, so 
that a b i» stiffened by it at the three points e, g, and / . In like 
manner, d r c is a back stay similarly arranged in reference to 
d c, to prevent it from yielding upwards. The three straps, cf, 
g h, and k l, connect the two rods together, and give each of 
them the supporting power of both back stays either way: that 
is, a b, as already shown,"is prevented yielding downwards by 
its own proper back stay a q b, and it is prevented yielding up¬ 
wards by the back stay of d e, t,hat is, d r c; and so w ith d c, 
whose depression is prevented by the stay a q t b, to which it is 
tied ^>y the straps. So, in like manner, witft’ reference to the ends 
of the<gate, the stays aid and b s c cdme into operation. Now 
these, when combined as fin Jig. 35., .give a System of universal 
bracing, such as that the framing, strengthened by them, can 
be disshaped by no force short of one <af sufficient power to 
lengthen out the wires longitudinally. They form a gate, not 
adequate, certainly, for the retention of lambs or pigs without 
some additional wires, but which will keep in cattle of every sort, 
its largest apertures being only ^ triangle 15 in. by 9 in. Any 
sort of lock or hanging may be .used which seems expedient. 
When a gate is suddenly shut, it will be observed to tremble and 
vibrate violently for soqe seconds, at the fore part'or lower, part 
farthest from the crook end. «This, like evei'jl other kind of 
concussion, is of course iniurious to the structure of the gate. 
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To remedy this, and also overcome the chance of the gate catch¬ 
ing, two latches are here employed , one at the top and one at 
the bottom of the gate. This fastens the gate at once at both 
extremities. They are coupled together by a wire, so ns to lift 
stimultaneously on pressure at the handle above. This gate 
weighs about 80 lb., and can be made and put up for about 
1/. 8s., a price considerably under that which is ordinarily charged 
for common wooden gates. 

Fig. 36. is a fan wire gate. Its skeleton is exactly thq same in 
every way with that of Jig. 35., only that the horizontal rail m n 
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is omitted as superfluous. The wires which constitute the fan 
are fastened at their outer extremities by being driven up like 
nail heads : at the point of their convergence they are screwed 
tight up by a nut. They at once improve the appearance of the 
gate, an»l make it so close as to be nearly game proof, while 
every single ray acts as a sustainerto some part of lhaebar. The 
curved'segment into which they terminate, is a strong bar similar 
to that out of which the upper and lower rails are fashioned. A 
gate of this form was made to swing for some time to and fro, with 
a weight of 86Q lb. at its extremity, and not the slightest alteration 
in its shap£ could.be perceived: its”weight is from 85 to f}5 lb., 
and it costs from 1/. 15s. to 21. The only person, the excellence 
of whose workmanship the inventor undertakes to warrant in fol¬ 
lowing out the principles on which the w'ire gate is constructed, 
is Mr. John Douglas, blacksmith, Cupar, Fifeshire; although 
there is nothing in their t’orm or structure which may notJbe exe¬ 
cuted by any ordmary blacksmith, sc* soon as he comes fully to 
appreciate the principle. Mr. Douglas is named as having been 
trained by the inventdr. The same principle is equally appli¬ 
cable to toll bars as to park gates; and, indeed, is the more im¬ 
portant in its uses the more extended is the span of the gate. 
Fijr. 37. *is a park gate with wickets on this plan. The span of 
the gate is 12 ft.; the wickets gre*2£ ft. wide, and 6 ft. high. The 
supporters may be made of open iron casti.tgs. The wickets 
could be m^de.for about 18*. apiece, the gate itself for 4/. or 
51. iOs. in all. A very small fraction indeed of die price com- 
mquly paid for* park gates of aimilar appearance and.show. It 
is not. yet ten months since the first of these gates was put up; 
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and so mush have they been in demand ever since, that Mr. 
Douglas had orders for betwixt thirty and forty of them, of 
which one"was for Earl Gray, Ilowick Hall. 

London, Lee. 1.839. 

[The principles of construction exhibited in these gates may 
afford suggestions for combinations of iron {vires and rods, to 
serve as skeleton roofing, upper flooring of cottages, and more 
especially for fire-proof flooring and roofing. — Cond.~\ 


Art. VI. On the Management of Conical Boilers, with some Observ¬ 
ations on the comparative Strength and Economy of different Kinds 
of Fuel. By John Rogers, Jun., F.It.S. F.li.S. 

In drawing up the description of the conical boilers,” which 
appeared in the Gardener’s Magazine for the last month, I pur¬ 
posely abstained from any minute details respecting fuel and 
management. Some q^periments in which I was then engaged, 
on tlje comparative efficiency, as well as the R elative economy', 
of various kinds of fuel being now complete, 1 proceed to lay 
the results of them before the public, premising my account 
with a few words on the general management, of the boilers, in 
which, as the points touched upon are of Material importance, I 
must* 1 mi the risk of a little repetition. *■ 

In the first place, I wisli it to be clearly understood, that no 
caking or bituminous coal, or indeed any coal which produces 
smoke, should ^ver be employed, except so far as a small quan¬ 
tity of coal will always be found mixed with good cinders. 
Partial inefficiency, or to^al failure, and an extreme waste, will 
assuredly follow every attempt to use improper Cut I; *hnd cin¬ 
ders, coke, or Welsh coal alone a^e suitable. 1 

In the next place, the chimney should not, except under 
peculiar circumstances, exceed 5 J't. in height,, nor should the 
aperture of it exceed tjiat of the top of the boiler: generally 
speaking, p chimney of about 3 ft. in height will'Tbe found tjjost 
convenient. 
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Lastly, it must be borne in mind that the furnace is to be 
filled full of fuel; and that the fuller it is kept , the more 
steadily and efficiently will it work. If allowed to get low, it 
burns too fiercely, and heat escapes up the chimney. On the 
other hand, the throat of the furnace must not be choked up, 
or the draught may be completely checked; a few days* experi¬ 
ence is the best guide on this point. * 

One word of faution may be also necessary on the subject of 
clinkering and stoking. I am afraid some gardeners; will be 
quite dismayed when they are informed that the last operation 
is altogether inadmissible. The fuel being thrown in at the 
top, falls by its own weight, and must never be either poked or 
stirred. When the bars are clogged, they are to toe cleared 
from below with a hook, similar to those ^employed in Dr. 
Arnotl’s stoves, which is furnished with the boilers. ’ If clinkers 
have formed, which will be easily detected, the aperture above 
the bars may be opened, and the clinkers dragged out, with as 
little general disturbance of the fuel as possible. Where Welsh 
coal is employed, no clinkers are produced, which is a great 
recommendation of this fuel. But, under all circumstances, the 
aperture above the bars should be closed, as directed in my 
former paper, and opened only to remove clinkers. I am par¬ 
ticular in repeating this direction, because I know that many 
persons»will disregard it, and will use this opening to stoke the 
fire; the consequence of which will be, that their fires will burn 
rapidly to waste, and the apparatus be rendered less efficient: 
nothing but absolute necessity has induced me to give them the 
opportunity of so doing, by adopting tlfis opening in front. 

The following experiments were mad e with a 10-inch cast- 
iron boilei', of llie. form described in my former paper. It .is set 
precisely in the manner there directed, with this exception, that 
instead of a chimney partly brick and partly iron, with 
a feeding-door h\ front, as there figured, my chimney 
is a mere cone of sheet iron, with a T-piece at the 
top, as shown in the ann*exed sketch. {Jig. 38.) It is 
2 ft. 9 in. high to the top of the T-pioce, 8 in. diameter 
at the base, and 3 j in. at the top. It*is lifted on and 
off by hand; and, as ft is never too hot to touch,«if the 
fire be properly managed, it affords both a criterion of 
the management of the fire, and a proof that little heat 
is wasted bjf the chimney. It is light and easily moved, 
alid its conical form prevents «it from being easily 
blown off, of which there might otherwise be sqme 
danger. TJiis .boiler is attached to 44 square fe«jt of radiating 
suri'acfe, in a small hot-house, 14 ft. by 12 ft. The heating pipes 
cojjfcist of 22*ft. of 4f-inch, and 39 ft. of 2-ineh, with, a few feet 
ofleaden connecting pipes, and a copper reservoir containing 
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45 gallons. The whole contents of the apparatus are 65 gallons, 
and the work performed by the boiler is about the amount 
which, on an average, I allot to that size. 

It is unnecessary to detail, in a practical publication like the 
present, the exact mode of conducting the experiments. It is 
sufficient to say, that every precaution was taken to secure 
accuracy. The fthole of the fuel being weighed and noted when 
put on, the temperature was ascertained by {wo self-register¬ 
ing thermometers, one in the stove, and one in the open air. 
The observations were made at 8 r.M. and 8 a.m., or nearly so; 
and the mean temperatures given are the mean of these tem¬ 
peratures thus noted, and of the minimum which occurred by 
night in the interval. The mean temperatures by night thus 
obtained, during^ the continuance of the experiments, are as 
follow: —' 

. • 

Outer air - mean 33'8. r >° - minimum 21 - 5°. 

Stove - -* ditto (5<VG2 ,J - ditto - G]°. 

The mean temperature artificially maintained was therefore 
31-77°. 

The fuel employed in the first experiment was oven-burnt 
coke of the best quality, and cinders. The cinders were the 
ordinary refuse of the house, freed from dust and ashes by 
being sifted through a cross-wired iron sieve, having ,16 aper¬ 
tures to the square inch, being one of the finest generally em¬ 
ployed in gardens: every thing, therefore, larger than • a pea, 
was retained as fuel; and such cinders are best adapted to these 
boilers. 

The fire was lighted on February 1 Oth, and continued burn¬ 
ing for the fourteen days* during which thf experiment was 
continued. The attention it received and the ordinary manage¬ 
ment were as follows : — Betwetyi 6 and 7 a. m. the fire was 
cleared, and clinkered if necessary, the fire-brick plug being 
taken out for this purpose; lb. or ofte gallon of coke was 
then* thrown in, and about an hour ‘afterwards 9 J lb. or one 
peck of cinders. This fuel lasted till 5 p. M.,*wheri the fire was 
again cleared and made..up for the night, by the addition of 
9ji lb. or a peqk of cinders. Slight variations took place in the 
management, as occasion dictated. The first peck of cinders 
was sometimes put on atj twice, when the fire happened not to 
be sufficiently burnt down to receive them at once: -on some 
days rather more was burnt, (as ( will be seen by the average. 
The excess of coke, however, there indicated, arose principally 
from a large quantity having beqn employed at first, till expe¬ 
rience showed that it n<jt only burnt to waste itself,'but uselq^sly 
destroyed, the other fuel. In a*short time, the''quantity above 
stated was found to be uniformly sufficient; and I have since 
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found that the coke is altogether unnecessary, and my boiler is 
worked with cinders only. 

The average daily consumption of fuel per 24 hours on the 
whole experiment, was as follows : coke lb., cinders 21 £ lb.; 
making a total of 2?f lb. per day, say 28 lb., something under 
two thirds of a bushel.* 

Having obtained a satisfactory average with Soke and cinders, 
I next tried Wel^h coal: the experiment in this case was con¬ 
tinued for seven days. G lb. of coke were employed on t the first 
day in lighting it; and it took, in addition, 38 lb. of Welsh coal to 
fill the furnace, and get up the heat, as the water wa^ nearly cold. 
After this, 19 lb. per twenty-four hours was the regular con¬ 
sumption ; of which 8.V lb. were put on about 7*a. m., and 
8 J lb. about 5 h. 30 m. l*. M. The fire, of course, never went out 
during this period ; indeed, not one third of the contents of the 
furnace was consumed in the morning. ’ 

Nothing can surpass the efficacy of this fuel: it burns entirely 
away without any Vaste ; it produces neither clinkers nor smoke; 
and, upon an accurate calculation, the total waste by the chimney 
does not exceed ‘J.\ per cent of the heat produced ; and it is more 
durable than any other fuel. The only precaution necessary is 
to break it to pieces about the size of eggs, or rather larger, using 
it dust and all together. As it produces no clinkers, there is no 
occasion,to take out the fire-brick plug; and the only attention 
requisite is to clear the bars two or three times a day; but even 
this is* scarcely necessary if the apertures of the bars be suffi¬ 
ciently large, as the coal burns entirely to dust. I find, however, 
that it requires rather a stronger draught than other kinds of 
fuel; so that, where it is to be permanently employed, the chim¬ 
ney should be lialf as high again as*l have recommended above; 
say 4 ft. 0 in. instead of 3 ft. 

It will be gathered from .the foregoing details that coke, by 
itself, is not a suitable fuel for these boilers; unless, at any time, 
it be necessary to •produce heat very rapidly. That which I em¬ 
ployed is of the best and’strongest quality ; but, nevertheless, all 
coke being coarse* and very porous, allows an excessive draught, 
and burns away rapidly, wasting much heat by the chimney; 
and, even if this evil toukl be obviated, the fuel, itself being so 
very light, the furnace will scarcely contain enough to last twelve 
hours. Its specific gravity is about Ijalf that of Welsh coal; 
my peck* of'coke weighed 8^ ll>., of Welsh coal 19 lb. 

’ Where fuel is to be boqghi, unless good cinders can be 

My bushel of coke weighed 3£ lb., of cinders -?8 lb.; b*ut, as the quan¬ 
tities were talfen with a gallon measure, the ^nishel was, 'I believe, a very 
sfioft one. I understand 40 lb. is the average weight of oven-burnt coke. I 
prwame, therefore, my cinders weighfid about 45 lb. to tSie bushel; but I hate 
given njy quantities by weight, instead of measure, to preclude mistake. 
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obtained cheap, I consider Welsh coal decidedly superior to any 
other; the next best being coke breeze freed from dust by a 
sieve of the quality mentioned above. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to observe, that the consumption stated above is that 
of a 10-inch boiler. As the boilers are proportioned to their 
work, a 13-inch will require nearly double; a 15-inch about 
three times the Above given quantities of fuel. 

The foregoing details supply every information which can be 
desired .by those who employ this boiler; they show what may 
be expected of it, and how its utmost efficiency may be attained. 
I have been ^particular in detailing them, because they are simple 
and easily followed, and will, I know, insure success. 

In conclusion, I would observe that a strict adherence to the 
instructions contained in my former paper, as to fixing, &c., is 
essential t(f the efficiency of this apparatus. If those instructions 
are observed, its 'efficacy is certain; but, in proportion as they 
are neglected, it will partially or entirely fail. I must at the same 
time remark that there is no complexity or'difficulty about its 
operation: if it be once properly put up, its management is 
exceedingly easy and simple. 

With respect to the boilers themselves, I recommend every 
one who wishes to employ them to apply to Mr. Shewen; be¬ 
cause I know that those manufactured by him are precisely in 
accordance with my instructions, and a very slight deviation 
from their form may materially impair their efficiency. I have 
no pecuniary interest in the invention, nor was it ever my in¬ 
tention to appropriate it with that view. But, if I could have 
foreseen, when I first published in 1837, the experience of Dr. 
Arnott’s stove, I should probably have taken out a patent to 
prevent imperfect imitations; as it is, I can enly hope to attain 
that end by recommending a person who works under my eye, 
and adheres to my instructions; and I believe Mr. Shewen will 
be found able and willing to furnish thtr article upon the most 
reasonable terms on which it can be effectually manufactured. 
He will also undertake to fix the apparatus where it is desired; 
but, by a close adherence to my instructions, any intelligent 
gardener may direct 1 the.fixing of it himself. With respect to 
other persons who may think it worth white to manufacture these 
boilers, they will do well to adhere as closely as possible to my 
instructions. , , 

The conical boiler, in its present form, is the re'sulf of con¬ 
siderable study, of some experience, and of deliberate desigh; 
and I am doubtful whether it can be materially improved. I shall, 
nevertheless, be most happy to receive any suggestions on the 
subject; but I must request that those who make^them will .first 
take the trouble to understand what they tfrite about; and*jvith 
this viewy I recommend to their attentive perusal Mr. Charles 
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Hood’s Treatise on Hot-water Apparatus, where the subject is 
thoroughly investigated in all its bearings. In perfecting the 
apparatus, I have done iny best; and any one who employs it, 
by following my instructions, may obtain my results, which, I 
think, ought to satisfy him. 

Its adoption in various places is, perhaps, the best evidence 
of its efficiency. Messrs. Loikliges at Hackney*, Messrs. Chand¬ 
ler at Vauxhall^ Mr. Wilinot at Isleworth, can, I believe* give 
satisfactory testimony respecting it, besides many private gar¬ 
deners, among whom I may mention Mr. Johnson at Strath- 
fieldsaye. On the whole, I consider that at Messrs. Chandler’s 
at Vauxhall the most favourable specimen of the apparatus, 
though there are in that one or two delects, which may be easily 
remedied, and which would not occur now after the more com¬ 
plete experience attained in that and other extensive apparatus. 

Scvcnoaks, March 10. 1840. 
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M ALIA'CEX. 

NUTTA'I.L/J 
fnalvetibra Pax/. 


[bot. vii. p. 31. 
*.p Paxt. mag. of 


Mallow-flowcrctl A pr 1$ au P Texas 1838. D 

Very unlike the species of Nuttallm gcnernlTy grown. It is a slender ever¬ 
green species, with flowers’very like those of il/alva moschifta. It has, as yet, 
only been grown in pots; but will probably prove hardy. It is propagated by 
division of thd roots, as it is difficult to strike by cuttings; and seeds have 
been only very .sparingly produced. (Mag. of Rot., Mardh.) 
fcgumhwttc. 

1257. DILI.WY'NXl * * [bot. vil. p. 27. 

specidsa Paxt. showy tL uJ or 2 my.jn O.c ? N. S. Wales <838. C s.Lp Paxt. mag. of 

A robust, bushy, evergreen specips of Dillwynior, with very showy flowers, 
raised by Messri. Hbllison of Tooting, from seed| received frbm Baron Uiigel 
or Vienna, without their native country being mentioned. It should be ma¬ 
naged*! ike heaths, with the exceptiofl of adding a littlfe loam to the heath 
mould ip which it is grown. It is propagated by cuttings, which strike without 
1840. April. - p 
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difficulty; though they may he hastened by the application of “a trifling 
bottom heat, produced by partially decayed Imrk.” ( Bait. Mag. oj 1M., 
March.) 

Hosiicrec. 

1515. SPIlt.!? A 28514 raccinilfliirs. 

‘This species is figured in the Botanic Register for 1840, t. 17.; and Dr. 
Lindley observes that the species figured tinder this name in Loddiges’e Bo¬ 
tanical Cabinet, t. 140G., appears (o him to fie .V. Jaxiffora. (Hot. Beg., March.) 

GYwmeeie. 


1598. GESXF.'R/.l ' 

cochlearis {look, spoon -leaved A fTH or 1 jn S Organ Mounts!. 1S.J,. R f» I Bot. mag. oi&t. 

A handsome species, with very large, thick, concave leaves, and rather small 
flowers, which have a nearly equal spreading limb. Found on the Organ 
Mountains by Mr. Gardner. ( Hot. Mag., March.) 

Epacrhtcw. 

Lissanthe crrlicil/ala Lijull.— A plant of this rare species has flowered at 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden; but the flowers are “ very small, and of a 
dull purple.” (B. M. B., No.20., March.) 

C actucetc. 


1472. CE'KF.US 

lcucunthu* Pft’ijf white-flow eml Jtk 
Synonyms: Erhinurartus leucanthus 


au W rhilf 18.50. O s.p Bot. rcg. 1S40, l. l.< 


This species strongly resembles an Echinoeactus, and the flowers, which are 
white, and 0 in. long, are spreading, and very handsome.’ “ The spines are 
brownish when young, and spring from the midst of a quantity of brown wool, 
which becomes grey with age, and finally disappears.” ( Hot. Beg., March.) 

Aictepiddese. 

773. OONOXODUR ‘ 

hfapidus Hook, ti; Am. liUpui lAI or 4 jl Br Brazil 1SS7. (’ c Bot. mag. 37SG. 


This species differs from the other species of the. genus in being sub-erect 
and herbaceous. It also appears Inlf-hardv, and will stand the winter in the 
open air, “if placed at the bottom of a sheltered wall.” The flowers are “of 
a peculiarly thick and coriaceous texture,” and of a dark purplish brown. 
They are large, and, being produced in clusters, are ornamental, notwithstand¬ 
ing their livid colour. The species is a native of South Brazil, and was sent 
home by Mr. Tweedic. 

S olandcetn. 

591. .tolA'MJM * 

uncint'IIum Limil. book -pctalcd ?Q -* f»r . jl Fk ... JKliG. S c* Bot. rcg. 18K>, 1SL 

A pretty little decumbent plant, with pinkish flowers, which flowered in the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden in July, 1837, and then appears to have 
perished. Dr. Lindley observes that, “if the genf, Nyctcrium is to be pre¬ 
served,” this “ plant will belong to it.” (Ryt. It,“g., March.) 

Bvantiiacccu. 

+PHLOG ACANTHUS Necs. 'From pitoghs. a flame, ami A oanthus, the ty|>c of tliii family; on accucnt of 
its long spike of yellow or flame-colon mi flower*.) 

curvifl&rus Secs, curved-flowered □ or G « Y. U Sylhet 183 f ). C co Bot. mug. 378d. 

Synonymc: Justtria curviflbra Wail. . 

A handsome stove shrub, with leaves about l ft. long; with a large thyrsus- 
like raceme of flowers, 6 or 8 inches long. It was found on .‘.he mountains 
near Sylhet, and flowered at Woburn in November, 1839. (ifof. Mag., March.) 

Proto acca;. 

1 Manglcsia glabra ta Lindl.—The plyyit is nearly allied to Grcvlllen ; and'the 
flowers, which are wj’ite, are very small, (if. M. if.;.No. 27., March.) 

Qrc/iiddcew. >' » 

8510. ONCI'DIUM 30372 itramfneum Bot. Reg. 1840, it ' 

+ O. InsleayX Bark. —TlAs species resembles O. papilio A < except in having a 
stiff' erect stem ; and it has been named by Mr. Bhrker in honour of lyg gar¬ 
dener. (B. M. if., No. 21., March.) 
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Epidcndrum falcdjum Lincll., syn. E. Parkin sontdmmi Hook. Bot. Mag. 
t. 3778. (B. Af. 11., No. 20., March.) 

+ Broughton ia aunn Lindl.—A native of Mexico, with bright red flowers, 
devoid of fragrance. ( It. At. It., No. 22., March.) 

+ Oberuiiia rylindru-a Lindl. — Flowers small, green, and arranged in a 
cylindrical spike. ( Ii. AT'. It., No. 23., March.) 

+ m Brasaviit a rrnosti Lindl-“Resembling B. nodosa in habit, but with 

much larger flowers. The lip is white, and the other parts greenish.” (B. M. 
B„ No. 24, March.) 

+ Lic'lii i ni/itsn us Lindl. — Flowers white, tinged with pink, and produced 
in a loose raceme. (B. AT. It., No. 23., March.) 

"477. SATY'IMUM 

pusluliMiun I. hidl. pu.hll.ir ft [Al or 1 j" Pk C\ G. Hope 1SOO. K 3.p Hot. rcg. 1840,1 

This species, which was grown at Kew in 1800, and has ■been long lost, 
appears to have been lately reintroduced. Dr. Limlley, noticing the difficulty 
of growing Cape Orchidcie, recommends giving them a complete season of 
rest, by withholding water when they are not in a growing state, and also when 
they are in flower, at which season they should have abundant of light and 
heat. ( Bui. Erg., March.) . t 

♦-CAM AWO'TIS Lindl. ( Kanmra , a chamber, uus, an ear; in allusion to the form of the labellum 

[ mag. ol hot vii. p. i 

purpurea Lindl. J purpl<j-//o«v/<«/ £ K3 I»r J my l J k East Indies 1837. I> p.r.w Pax 

A pretty epiphyte, a native of the East Indies, which formed part of the 
collection brought by Mr. Gibson to C’hutsworth in 1837. It belongs to the 
section I'amlnv. and requires a warm moist atmosphere, in which it is grown 
on a rough block of wood, with the bases of its roots protected with moss. 

( Fii.it. Mug. of Hot., March.) 

iriddene, • 

+ RICiIOK'I,I,.\ Lindl. (Rigid ns, rigid ; rigidity of the flower stalk, when supporting the seed-vessel.) 

flaimnua Lindl. fiamu-co/unrcd \ _) & or f> my S Mexico 1831). S co Bot. rcg. 1840, 14. 

This very beautiful plant was found by M. Hartweg in Mexico, and sent 
by him to the Horticultural Society, where it is found to require exactly the 
same treatment as a Tigridia. (Bot. llcg., March.) 

L itidme. 

. 1010. LTL1UM .1017* specibsum var. albiflbrum Bot. Mag. 3 785.* 

This variety Sir \V. J. Hooker considers to be the Tametoma of the 
Japanese. ( Hot. March.) * 


Art. VIII. Remarks on flowering the Renanthera coccinea. 

By J. Webster. 

• 

The treatment held flfrth by different authors, and the»system 
generally adopted, to throw this boautiful orchidaceous plant 
into flower, is to place, the plant near the glass, and withhold 
watering it until its stem becomes shriveled, and jhe whole plant 
assumes a withered unhealthy appearance, and then to resort 
to its fonder mode of cultivation: wjien the vital parts again 
become "excited, the sap flows to the extremity of its stems, the 
foliage again puts forth, but, yi giatiy instances, neither a flower 
stem or n lateral shoot appears, to the great disappointment of 
the cultivator. . * 

. r £hs following is the system which I hSve resorted to, and from 
whidi I have olffained die successful result of throwing it jnto.flower 
witOhe plant in a full state of luxuriance. Having it graying upon 

v 2 
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a log of wood, and the power of removing it at pleasure, in the 
early part of summer I placed the top, or growing part, nearly 
close to the glass, and kept up at all times xi liberal supply of. 
moisture to the bottom part, in order to keep it in a constant 
state of excitement; so that the sun’s action through the glass 
might cause the young wood and foliage (whence all the nourish¬ 
ment flows) to become yellow and ripened, thereby retarding its 
growth, and causing it to put forth a flower steip with the plant 
in full health. Before the flower-stem appeared, the shoot at¬ 
tempted to break in several places, ns it made progress in 
growing; wlven the stem was put forth, I lowered the plant from 
the glass, and the foliage again resumed its healthy appearance. 

1'lurthanl, Feb. 7. 18)0. 


Art. IX. On Melons. By Alexander Forsyth. 

The sorts I should cultivate are, a few Rocks, for their look 
at table at extensive entertainments; Green-fleshed, as being 
economical and fashionable (a middle-sized fruit about 2 lb. 
weight being considered the best); and Persians, such as the 
Sweet Ispahan and Hoosninees, for their rich aqueous pulp, and 
as by far the most delicate and delicious of the melon tribe. 

Very early melons may be grown in pots, one plant in each, 
to mature one fruit, in the piite-stove, or in a house or pit on 
purpose, where a wholesome high temperature is maintained of 
75° or 80°; the fruit may be supported by being laid on a small 
earthenware saucer, inverted into a larger one suspended from 
the roof. 

Melons planted out in a ridge, on a bed, of tail, dung, or 
leaves, under glass, may be advantageously cultivated in the 
following manner. In any house,* pit, or frame, where an at¬ 
mosphere as above described is maintaine^l, saw some seeds in 
thumb-pots, one seed in each pot, which must be kept near the 
glass after the plants are above grouncl, and be allowed a free 
circulation of air, in order to rear the plants as robust and 
short-stemmed as possible; but, though I detail the process of 
rearing seedlings, I must not be understood to mean that they 
are equal to those raised from cuttings, which process I shall 
here detail: — • 

In an atmosphere as above described, let the fcuitTng-pots, 
prepared in the following manner,«be placet! half a day previous 
to their being usdtl^ in order that the mould may be warm, to 
prevent a che.ck by cold soil to the bottom of ap erotic cutting. 
If provided with a small crystal bell-glass, or a small hand-light 
closely glazed, that may be used 5 but if provided with neither, 
which is *nothing uncommon, you can doubtless command as 
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much glass in square or fragment, as will eover the mouth of a 
48-sized pot. 

The cuttings should be taken from the extremities of the 
healthiest vines, cut close below the third joint from the tip, and 
inserted in thumb-pots filled with leaf soil and loam mixed, 
about half an inch below the surface of the soil; and these 
placed in the bottom of a 48-sized pot, and the cavity between 
the two pots puffed with moist moss, and the glass laid over 
the top of the outer pot, which ought to be plunged,in a hot¬ 
bed up to the brim: this is an improvement in striking cuttings 
which I have never made known before, nor ha\e I ever seen 
it practised by any one else. It is a common way to fill a pot 
three fourths full of soil, and in that to insert the cuttings under 
a pane of glass ; and I have no doubt, when those that have prac¬ 
tised that mode come to see this simple improvement, so much 
more workmanlike, and applicable not only’to melon cuttings, 
but to all sorts of cuttings, exotic, green-house, and hardy, they 
will feel nowise rMuctant to relinquish the old way. The advan¬ 
tages of this mode are, when the cuttings get up to the glass, 
which they generally do before they have struck root, the outer 
pot can bfe changed for one a little deeper, and the moist moss 
serves the two-fold purpose of conducting heat and moisture; 
and, as the heat of the tan or dung bed will be 30° or 40° above 
that of\the atmosphere of the house or pit (a good tan bed will 
range about 110° at 6 in. deep), it? will be communicated through 
the tfnter pot to the atmosphere around the cuttings, thereby 
accelerating their striking root: this latter is an advantage 
possessed in common with the old system over the bell-glass 
propagating pot. 

To sortie readers this may appear trifling and tedious; but 
others, who have to wipe out some hundreds of propagating 
glasses every morning, wity find it a far less laborious and 
equally successful method, instead of wiping the glasses, simply 
to turn them over. Many heaths may be struck in this manner, 
by letting the pots stalid on a shady shelf for a fev? weeks, 
and afterwards plunging them in a mild bark bed. 

But to return to the melon culture. Plants being reared, 
either from seeds or cuttings, healthy and robust* are, let us pre¬ 
sume, in 32-sized pots, abcut 9 in. high, with leaves as large 
as the palm of the band. The hpt-bed being made up to 
within 18 hi. of the glass, and a ridge of loamy turf, mixed with 
Rne fourth its quantity of duyg pulverised to a mould, being laid 
along the centre of the bed, about 12 or 14-inches deep, a day 
or two previous to the planting of the mel6ns; afcd all fe|trs of 
offensive steam from the bed or lining* being guarded against; 
thtyilants maj be turned out«of the pots along the centre of the 
ridge, about 1 ft. apart for a bed 9 ft. wide, or for a 6-foot 
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bed about 15 in. apart, with a fine sweet moist heat, such as 
could be breathed comfortably, about 75° to 85°. Excess in 
quantity of heat is not so much to be feared as inferior quality 
of heat. A strong heat will rarefy the air and cause ventilation; 
to facilitate which, a small aperture should be left open, say 
^ of an inch, at the top of every light, and this eighteen or twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. The time that 1 should shut up 
close, would be at uncovering in the morning (which should be 
done as sqon as it is light); and after syringing or steaming them 
in the evening, when no more air is wanted for the day heat. 

Plants raised from cuttings show fruit with less vine than 
those reared from seeds; and this is the best remedy, in con¬ 
junction with keepingthem rather dry at the roots, for the ever- 
crying evil, that the “ vines have run all over the bed without 
showing frufr.” I should prefer leaving a plant reared from a 
cutting entire, without slopping, until it shows fruit; those raised 
from seed must be topped, as they generally draw up weak and 
long-jointed, if left entire. I should top them tor the first time, 
as soon as they show the rough leaf, and again as- they advance, 
say, when they have made 2 ft. of vine, in order to produce 
fruitful laterals. When fruit appears, they must be* carefully 
managed to prevent sudden atmospheric changes; and, tim ing 
the time that they are in flower, water over head must be dis¬ 
pensed with, anil gentle vapour only occasionally rained, to 
nourish the leaves, for it would be injurious to keep the flowers 
too moist at this time. Every female blossom must now be care¬ 
fully impregnated ; and, as soon as the fruits are set and beginning 
to swell, plenty of moisture and a closer atmosphere will be 
of the greatest service till they are swelled full size, when mois¬ 
ture at the root, and also vapour on the leaves, must‘he finally 
dispensed with. As soon as a reasonable number of fruits are 
swelling favourably, say three to s,'x on a plant, the rest, with 
every leaf and lateral, for which some <rooi|, reason is not 
pledged, must unsparingly lie discarded ; leasing always one 
leaf, or perhaps two, beyond every fruit*) and let every fruit be 
elevated on an inverted cxrlhen saucer. To* grow very early 
melons, dry heat is indispensable, as every leaf, in moist weather, 
ought to be carefully dried once every day ;* and, in hot weather, 
every leaf ought to be as carefully moistened, by means of va¬ 
pour or syringing. Beforq the fruit appears, and also* when it is 
ripening off) a well ventilated atmosphere is best; but*, whilst the 
fruits are swelling, closeness and Jiiynidity will be found to answef 
the purpose best. - An occasional dusting of’powdered charcoal 
and lime, mixed with sulphur and Scotch snufi^ will go far to 
prevent the ravages of iniect enemies. 

‘The betl, must he soiled over to* the same deplli as the rjug e 
was originally made, at different times, as the progress qf the 
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roots shall dictate; and the roots must be supplied with soft 
well aerated water, as the firmness or flaccidity of the leaves 
must determine. As little shading as possible should be given, 
as the plants should be inured to the full sun as soon as possible; 
the minimum heat may be 70°, and the maximum 90°, though 
100°*would do no harm, even with the lights close, provided 
the laps and crannies about them were closed, dr with the lights 
not closed, provided the transition were not rapid. 

Isleworth , October 1826. 


Art. X. On the Turkey Onion. By James Alexander, late 
Gardener at Maeslougli Castle. 

I herewith send you a few seeds of the new Turkish onion, 
the first of which I received in 1834 from Mr. Wright, editor 
of the Hereford Journal. I have grown some of the Turkey 
onion every year s : «ice 1834. It grows considerably larger than 
any other sort that I have seen ; I have had some of them that 
weighed c 2} 2 lb. each. I exhibited at the Hereford Horticultural 
Society for several years three onions of this sort, which weighed 
about 5 lb. 10 oz. each year : an extra prize was awarded for them 
every year that they were exhibited. Tsow the seeds in January 
in a hot-bed, and plant them out, if the weather is favourable, in 
the beginning of April, on a south-east border, in drills 14 in. 
apart, and ft in. in the row. The ground is frequently hoed 
about them during the summer, and occasionally watered with 
manured water. 

Little Chelsea , Feb. 20. 1840. 


Art. XI. On sowing the Early scarlet Horn Carrot as a main Cropj 
and on storing it in Winter.' By James Seymour, Gardener at 
Ashridge Park. 5 .< 

I make my first sowing from the 1st to the 10th of February; 
and the second in the last week of February or the first week in 
March. These sowings are made upon a gentle liot-bed, using 
a dry sandy soil. I thin when very young, and keep a very 
vigilant eye to slugs when the plants are coming up; I have 
always found watering occasionally with lime water to destroy 
the slugs-i I likewise make a sowing upon a south border about 
tl* first week in March, to succeed those upon the hot-beds. 
For my main crop, I sow from the 27th of March to the 10th 
of April, in rows 1 ft. apart, and the alleys- 2 ft. vfide; always 
tlijuping the crop when very young to gabotit 6 in. in the row, 
likewj^e taking care te do this while it rains, impossible. If the 
weatlher proves very dry, I water pretty freely. 
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I have grown the Orange, Surrey long, Altringham, &c.; and 
have found the Early scarlet Horn the best for our family, ns it 
is very productive and good in quality, and does not require the 
depth of soil, or the distance between the plants, which the larger 
sorts do. I have found this sort to keep quite as well as the 
other kinds. I likewise sow a few rows of the Altringhami and 
the New white Altringham for a change. I find the Altring¬ 
ham the best of the large sorts. The Early scarlet Horn can 
be sown as late as June, if young carrots are in request during 
summer. I have found, by sowing the same piece of ground 
several yeary together with carrots, that the roots become much 
more free from the attacks of the wire-worm (E'later lineatus 
Linn.) and other insects. When I came here, in the autumn of 
1836,1 found the carrots so much eaten and cankered that there 
was scarcely a free bit to be got out of a root, and they were 
likewise very bad-tasted. When the carrots are taken up, and 
all the refuse cleared away, I then give the piece of ground 
a good sprinkling all over with quicklime, and let it remain two 
or three days; then I give it another sprinkling as before, and 
dig it in to destroy the worms, slugs, &c., which are lower down; 
the drier the weather is, the better for the lime taking effect. 
Using lime, and digging {lie ground over several times previously 
to sowing in the following spring, are attended with a very bene¬ 
ficial result. In 1837 I sow’ed the same piece of gropnd with 
carrot, and in the autumn they were much better than in 1836. 
In 1838 and 1839 the carrots were entirely free from speck, and 
likewise well-tasted. 

Taking up and storing the Hoots. — When I think of taking 
my carrots up, I choose a dry time for that purpose, and have 
the tops mown off to (Tin. high, the day previous to digging 
them, and cleared away ; I then take a three-pronged fork, and 
commence digging. I lay the roo,ts in a sort of line, as they are 
dug up, to dry. I have likewise men to follow the diggers for 
the purpose of cutting the tops ofl| which is done quite close 
to the n root. This is very easy to ftccomplish with the Al¬ 
tringham, Orange, &c., but requires a little nfore care with the 
Early scarlet Horn, as it. is hollow-crowned, and will perhaps 
want cutting oyer once or twice from the time of taking up to 
the June following. I always make three sortings in my car¬ 
rots: the first contains all /he finest, which I keep for'dinner par¬ 
ties, and for sending to London in the spring, when the family 
is there; the second sorting is # fqj- the use of the parlour; mid 
the last sorting is. for general purposes. When I begin to pack 
them, I do riot pack them close to the wall, as is generally the 
case, but leave a vacuity of 8 in. on the wall .side, for the fold 
air to pass round them, which, L find, prevents "the roots^rom 
growing gnd rotting. I store them upon the. north side of a 
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ground-floor apple-room, and have found them to keep very 
well till June. 

Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Herts, Feb. 17. 1840. 


Art. XII. Some Remarks on the Culture of the While Carrot. 

By W. Masters, F.H.S. &c., of the Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 

Whenever a new vegetable is introduced, although .1 would 
by no means put aside the varieties in common use to which it 
most nearly approximates, yet I would recommend that the 
novelty should have a fair trial against those of long known and 
established repute ; and then, even if it is not found’in itself to 
be superior, before it is utterly discarded, I wQuld ascertain if it 
possesses properties that, either, by culture or by hybridising, 
would increase its own merits or those of its nearest allies. By 
this means we nyiy hope that one out of many novelties will 
prove of superior value to those already in cultivation; and that 
progressive improvement will be realised, either in increased 
production on a given space, or in better flavour, or more nutri¬ 
tive qualities, in the subject of our experiments. 

About seven or eight years ago I received from the Horticul¬ 
tural Society, and also from France, a few seeds of the White 
Carrot, which I sowed in the nursery in company with the sorts 
that are usually grown, and found the new comer increase in size 
more rapidly than the Orange, or even the Altringham varieties. 
At that time, believing them adapted only for kitchen use, we 
repeatedly tasted them during their grotvtli, and also when they 
had acquired maturity: my friends’ and my own opinion coincided; 
we mutually pronounced them, neither in flavour nor appearance, 
at all equal to the common kinds. 

The greater weight that the white variety acquired, under pre¬ 
cisely similar circumstances, was an object too important to be 
passed over, and accordingly several of our agriculturists,,were 
induced to grow patches of the White Carrot in their fields as 
food for horses; anti in the neighbourhood of Ashford, in this 
county, many acres have been grown *during the past year, and, 
as far as weight is Concerned, with entire success. The land 
best adapted for its culture appears to be of a sandy character, 
and even in some instances a considerable growth has been ob¬ 
tained upon almost a pure sand- This, then, constitutes its chief 
value; it may be profitably cultivated upon lands that are at 
present utterly worthless. In our county there are hundreds of 
acres between iQenl and the Sand Hills, now waste, that might be 
made to produce this vegetable ; and id* Suffolk, near Brandon, 
whe.^c many acres of ti similar*character exist; and that hitherto 
have ijeither yielded employment to the labourer nor, profit to 
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the landlord, its growth might be encouraged so as amply to 
repay the outlay. On some of the worst soils that it has been 
tried upon in this neighbourhood, about a ton per acre has been 
produced ; and upon others of a sandy nature, where cultivation 
had been farther advanced, eighteen and even twenty tons have 
been obtained upon the same space. 

This variety has the power of collecting nourishment where 
the sorts previously grown would be incapable pf procuring it; 
or, as the growers express it, would be burnt up. We must not, 
with this advantage, however,, overlook its defects. 

It will be jreadily inferred, from what has preceded, that al¬ 
though a greater quantity of vegetable matter is produced on a 
given space, yet its relative quality as ibod is not equal to that 
of other kinds; its weight ami bulk being made up by a larger 
quantity of “watery particles. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact, that the roots, 1 when stored up, are more liable to decay than 
those of the ordinary kinds. 

It may be interesting to some to know tile mode of culture 
adopted in this neighbourhood, although it differr little from that 
pursued in the other varieties; and, as the season is fast ap¬ 
proaching for sowing, I am not without hopes that it may be 
more extensively proved .than it hitherto has been. The best 
time for sowing appears to be the last week of A [n il, and the 
two first in May; for not only is it difficult to make the/seed ve¬ 
getate if sown earlier, but, of those that do succeed, many of the 
strong plants will put up flowering stems, and thus reduce the 
value and weight of the crop. 

I may here caution growers against saving seeds from those 
plants that start prematurely, for by this practice, in a few gene¬ 
rations, the stock would return to its wild condition, an annual; 
and thus, by losing its increase of succulency acquired by culture, 
lose all its value as an article of foqd. 

The land should be worked till it becomes very finely broken; 
and the drills into which the seeds are to 1 be.placed should be 
veiy shallow'. The distance from row to fow must be regulated by 
the soil and its condition ; but the space of frtftn 10 in. to 14 in. 
asunder, according to the circumstances named, will be found 
the most proper: for it will allow ample space for the plants to 
grow, and gives facility to hoe and thin out the superabundant 
ones; which latter operation should be commenced ekriy, or the 
vigour of the seedling plants will be greatly diminished.* 

Canterbury , March , 1840. 

Art. XIII. On the Culture and Preservation of Potatoes , By Robert 

Lymburn, Secretary t<f the Kilmarnock Horticultural Society, . 

In the January nuitibcr of the JEdmbUrgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
there is an gssay by Mr. Aitken, nurseryman, Castle Douglass, on the .culture 
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of the potato ; and in the Transactions of the Highland Society, bound up in 
the same number, there are a paper on their preservation for domestic use, 
and a digest of both papers; also in the number for this present month there 
is a criticism on these by Mr. Towers, author of the Domestic Gardeners 
Manual; and, as I think a little might lie added to all these, if you think the 
following remarks suitable' for your valuable periodical, they may help to 
throw ^ little additional light on a subject which will be allowed by all to be 
of vast importance. Mr. Aitken in his essay attaches great importance to the 
raising of new varieties from seed, the want of attention to which he describes 
as producing a taint irsthc potato ; Mr. Towers, in his criticism on this point, 
seems to think there is no foundation for this opinion, and founds his refu¬ 
tation principally on the new theory, lately propounded by Mr. Main, that 
every seed contains within itself all the parts capable of being developed in the 
future plant; and that all the buds and brunches to be dcvelopet>in the future 
tree will be found contained in embryo in the seed from which it sprang. 
But this theory itself has yet to stand the test of experience. It*will not be 
easy to demonstrate it§ fallacy from microscopical observation; but neither 
can we demonstrate its truth by the same means, though, as fur as„obscrvation 
will guide us, it is rather in favour of its Jruth. If it is Jrue, however, there 
will be a normal quantity of parts, as, for instance, of buds : and so far Mr. 
Anthony Tod Thomson seems to favour this theory; for, in his Elements of 
llotany, he says that n<» more buds will at any time be developed on a plant, 
than this normal number ; that, as the tree continues to grow, every suc¬ 
ceeding year’s growtR leads from a few of the terminal buds of the previous 
oiie-year’s shoot, and the others become latent or concealed below the bark; 
that, as the stem swells in bulk, the buds continue to follow the bark outwnrds 
by the medullary rays of the wood ; and that, if the stem is cut over.no other 
buds will push but these, which, if rubbed off oifee, will spring again and no 
oftener. I have, however, often observed, in trees cut over, a far greater than 
this normnl^piantity of buds to spring ; and, in particular, I recollect of having 
made the observation on the stump of artree which had been cut down at 
Monkwood Grove: if my recollection serves me right, it was a sycamore; and, 
round the whole edge of the cut, the buds were clustered in many thousands. 

I pointed it out to Mr. Smith at the time, and we both remarked on the ne¬ 
cessity of practice to the correction of theory. About two years ago, also, we 
had one of our dahlia roots, one of the duplicates we were springing on a 
little hot thing, on tfte crown of which, cum vary ~io the usual number of buds, 
the top, which was raised into a conical shape, was crowded with hundreds of 
buds upon buds like bees in a hive. What shall we make, also, of the clusters of 
young shoots found like birds’ nests op the tops of birch trees, &c. ? Are these 
all normal '( anti would they not be much better explained by the power of 
that vital energy so eveyy where present and so little known, which, as in the 
animal economy it is found to vossess the power of forming bone and muscle 
anti all the animal tissues from the same blood, sometimes even depositing 
bone in the vital organ of the heart, so, in ‘like manner, in the vegetable 
econotny, is found, stimulated by the accumulated deposits from the leaves 
in a favourable autiuvn, converting the leaf-bud into the ruiljments of flower 
and fruit ; anti, as in the instances above quoted, forming innumerable buds, 
totally independent of any former normal numbers. Mr. Towers extends this 
theory so far, as to reckon seeds no more important, a part of the series of 
individual species, than the tubers of the rhizomata of tuberous roots like the 
potato, or than the cuttings or grafts of other plants ; but we see this series 
broke in upon in innumerable instances, fly the hybrids raised between species, 
which would not take place were the whole series of jncfividu^ls included in 
their first origin. 

Mr. Kfiight, to wTiose authority Mr. Towers sAims to pay great deference, 
was of a contrary dpinion. ,It was a favourite theory of that gentleman’s, that 
the GoMen Pippin and other old sorts of apples, though continued* by grafting 
on healthy young stocks, would lose their vigour as the original treo decayed ; 
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and there was a necessity of raising new sorts from seeds, to replace the old 
and decaying varieties. This theory has no doubt been carried too far, it has 
been affirmed that all the grafts would die when the original tree died ; and 
Mr. Aitken, I think, has also attached too much importance to it in the 
potato; but that it is true to a certain extent, experience will warrant us in 
affirming. This district, and about Paisley, has long been famous for raising 
ranunculuses from seed; and so superior in vigour are those recently raised 
from seed to the older varieties, that it is customary for florists to point out 
the new seedlings, in the beds of flowers belonging to their neighbours, before 
they have come into flower, merely by the extra vigourvof the plants; and so 
well is this known, and so much calculated on, that it is customary to hear 
florists talking of destroying their old varieties, and to continue to grow from 
seed only: the same thing has been remarked about the seedling pinks, and 
we never have the large sorts of Lancashire gooseberries to come tip to their 
first-declared weights. 1 am, therefore, of opinion, that more attention ought 
to be paid- to the raising of new varieties from seed, and that much of the 
success will depend oh selecting the best varieties to breed from, and also the 
most vigorous individuals of that variety; much also may be done in blending 
prolific and farinaceous varieties, &<?. Mr. Aitken, however, I think, attaches 
too much importance to this. Any want of vigour arising from the age of the 
variety must come on gradually, and cannot, as Mr. Towers remarks, come 
and go with wet and dry seasons : some peculiarity Mast be sought for in the 
nature of those seasons in which the failure occurred ; and to the excessive 
and long continued drought which prevailed throughout the most of Scotland 
in the years alluded to, precisely at the period when the tubers should have 
germinated, we must certainly look for the principal cause. We have had long 
continued drought in other seasons: but, if sufficient moisture is found to 
germinate the tubers, and alfow them to protrude their fibres into the ground, 
they may fail in vigour afterwards from a want of moisture ; the plant may not 
grow so strong, but the fibres arc strong and active in this spefries of plant, 
and it is not easily killed when oticc begun to grow. As a proof that drought 
did the most mischief, I need only remark that, in our own experience in that 
greatest year of failure, we had not a single failure in the nursery grounds, 
where the soil was well broke with the spade and the moisture and heat re¬ 
tained ; while the same potatoes, from the same heap, and planted at the same 
time by the plough in Mr. Fowld’s field, were a total failure, from the rough 
and lumpy state of the ground : Many other causes no do'ifnt assisted. Tubers 
for seed too long cut and exposed to the weather, as Mr. Towers remarks, 
will lose their vigour; they may he thrown together in heaps after cutting, 
or thrust into sacks, and thus heated anrl spoiled; they may be too ripe when 
lifted, or too green; the drills may be too long exposed to drought before 
planting; the dung may be insufficiently rotted : dll of,these may cause partial 
iailitres, but the excessive and widely extended failures of these seasons were 
more deeply seated. Mr. Aitken’s directions as to paving the ground well 
pulverised are excellent. Too touch attention cannot be paid to this: it should 
be broken as small as possible, and done in dry weather ; when the particles of 
earth arc minu^f, and thoroughly dried on the surface, they keep separate 
unless the after rains are heavy indeed. Confined uir is retained in great 
quantities between the particles which retain the heat; any showers and dews 
that fall are not so speedily evaporated ; and thus heat and moisture, two of 
the most principal requisites in vegetation, are greatly increased. • 

In planting with the plough, especially if the ground is ploughed wet,<:t is 
too often planted with potatoes in‘a\ough and lumpy condition, and the 
drought penetrating, pnd the heat escaping, the tuber is left without the 
necessary agents in furthering germination; and being generally planted from 
cuts not whole, and thus deprived of the skin which nature has provided for 
jts preservation, it is no wonder if \t become pxhaustaii and perish'. Mr. 
Aitken and Mr. Towers both approve of unripe tubers being plantcd*tond the 
former goes into considerable detail as to the methods of procuring these; 
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but I would prefer the •tubers grown on peat soil to unripe ones; there is a 
vigour in these which cannot be attained to, though they are lifted never so 
green in loamy soil. Mr. Aitken advises to cut over the stems, and leave the 
potatoes in the ground a considerable time before raising ; but, if the stems are 
cut so low as to divest them of leaves, they will get little good in the ground; 
and, if left long, the buds ‘may shoot from the tuber, and weaken them. I 
would rather advise to have them taken up, and spread on the ground, and 
turnciftill the skin gets green, and something approaching to the nature of 
bark on the stem ; every one in the practice of planting potatoes, will know 
the superior vigour qf those cuts which are taken from the potatoes growing 
out of the surface and become green ; and we may have the whole of our seed 
potatoes of the same nature, for a very little trouble. I am of opinion we may 
err in lifting potatoes too soon, as well as too late; when the food is first de¬ 
posited as the future food of the young embryo, w hether in tubes or seed, it is 
deposited in the form of mucilage, which is the least organised state of the sap, 
and it is subsequently by the deposition of carbon ripened into sugar and farina 
or starch. Before the starch can become food for the young embryo in the 
spring, it must again be reduced into the state of mucilage,; the first organised 
state of the food is, therefore, the most suitable nourishment fcfr the young 
embryo, and hence the superiority of unripe seed corn tlbd potatoes to that 
which is very much ripened : but the food will not preserve and keep through 
the winter in this static being so low in the state of organisation, it sooner 
decays, and we may err in lifting too green as well as too ripe. The food in 
its most highly organised state of farina or starch has been, by some of our 
best writers on vegetable physiology, compared to particles of mucilage sur¬ 
rounded with a shell; and it requires a good deal of heat and moisture, with in 
some cases the presence of an alkali, to reduce this starch into mucilage. The 
earth is the great stomach or laboratory of the f»od of plants ; and, if ive are 
careful to give it justice by a proper degree of pulverisation, we will have less 
cause to ciunpluin of too ripe seed. Air. Aitken has given very excellent di¬ 
rections for the preparing of the sets, in beijs set apart for that purpose, before 
planting put; and the lime he'recommends to be sprinkled in its quick or 
powdery state, amongst the sets when preparing, is of great use in their ger¬ 
mination ; it furnishes the alkali required, extracts carbon from the starch, gives 
out heat, and assists powerfully in the solution of the food, as more par¬ 
ticularly described in an essay of mine published some years ago iu your 
pages. (See,Vol.'ll V. p. 71.) 

The paper in the Quarterly Journal has excellent instructions for the pre¬ 
servation of potatoes. The principal aim of the writer is to keep the tubers 
from germinating, by preserving in rqp/, shaded, dry situations, and by frequent 
turning; this decreases the neat and moisture, which are the two most 
essential agents in v£<H'tatk>n. But I am of opinion it will be possible to 
destroy the vitality of the cmbjyo, without hurting the flour of the potato. 
Heat and moisture arc both necessary to vegetation, but they must be«applied 
at the same time; if wfc apply heat without moisture to a considerable degree, 
we destroy the vitality of the seed altogether, without injuring the farinaceous 
food contained in the seed or root, so tar as domestic purposes are concerned, 
winch was the thing wanted by the Highland Society. Most* dealers in seeds, 
and most nurserymen, are familiar with the effects of kiln-drying seed. When 
beech mast is Collected in England for sowing^it is often immersed in water 
for the purpose of skimming olF the bad seeds and refuse, which from their 
lightness rise to the top ; and it is then spread on the top of a malt-kiln to 
dry before sending off 1 . We have hadtthfe seed frequently sown in the nursery 
grounds, and exposed to'all the rains that fell for six nmnths, without vege¬ 
tating, and, at the end of this time, as white and full*in the kernel as when 
sown. The seetl 0T larch fir, being difficult to extract from the cone, is often 
put oh the kiln head, and we have often the same complaints of it. The seed 
when #ut is ns full of flour as befofe, only, if magnififed, it is deficient id 
moisture.; the substance of the food has lost its waxy appearance,,J>ut is still 
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as good for food to animals. I would, therefore, advise spreading the potatoes 
required for domestic use, for some time on a heated kiln, and they will after¬ 
wards keep for any required time on a dry loft without trouble. In the digest 
it seems to be doubted, whether the ripe or unripe potato will be best to 
keep for domestic use; but undoubtedly the ripe potato, containing most 
flour and being least apt to decompose, as before stated, will be most fit for 
that purpose. Flour is more nutritive to animals than mucilage, and the 
floury potato will always be selected at table, in preference to the waxy. 

I perceive the Highland Society has offered this year a premium for the 
best essay on the excrement of plants; and if you c^n find room for my 
remarks on the subject [inserted in p. 218.], it may help some who have time 
and appaVatus to analyse the deposit. In the case of the spruce, I think it is 
similar to turf, and acts both by decomposition reducing it into soluble food, 
and by keeping the soil open for the admission of air, which may be de¬ 
composed with the manure, and yield carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, the three 
bases of all.vegetable productions, and also nitrogen, a stimulant. 

We have grown some of our fine plants in pots, drained with bruised bones, 
and have found that the fibres refused to enter it ; they contracted in their 
length, swelled out, and had not a very healthy appearance. I think, there¬ 
fore, bruised bones Would not lie suitable for glass cases, unless ground to very 
sn^gil and fermented dust ; well-rotted leaves would lie the safest, and animal- 
ised carbon would give the most nutriment in least bulk. Carbon is what is 
principally wanted as food for plants, but does not enter the spongioles of the 
fibres freely till converted into a saponaceous matter by alkalies ; and this 
requisite state is best found in well-decomposed manure ; a mixture of horse 
and cow dung, rotted into the state of a black oily peat, is generally allowed 
the best of all. 

Kilmarnock, March 14. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Hints for the Use of Highland Tenants and Cottagers. By 
a Proprietor. 8vo,_pp. 273, 6 lithographs. Inverness. 

c 

Sir F. A. Mackenzie, an enlightened and benevolent High¬ 
land landlord, has written this wgrk for the benefit of his cotter 
tenants, and published it in pages of English alternating with 
pages of Gaelic. The information it contains is admirably 
adapted for the improvement of thosd' for whom it is intended ; 
and as the author does not attempt too mull), and proposes to 
introduce every innovation by degrees, there can be no doubt of 
his success. «The hints relate not only»to the building of cot¬ 
tages and management of cottage gardens and small farms, but 
to the treatment of liv^ stock and their diseases, ( to domestic 
economy and cookery, including the making of* clothes, the 
treatment of common diseases,, &,c. In short, the work includes 
the following heads, which we quote to show that it is a model of 
its kind, ana worthy of being imitated by proprietors in Wales, 
and in many parts of Efigland. i. Food. ii„ Diseases aVid, Me¬ 
dicine. yi. Clothing, iv. Houses, Furniture,*'&c. v. JBoats, 
Fishing . Implements, 8tc. vi. Agricultural Implements, &c. 
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Mackenzies Hints for Highland Tenants. 

vn. Cattle, Horses, Pigs, &c. Diseases, vm. Gardens, Seeds, 
Fruits, Vegetables, ix. Education, Morals, Sic. 

The following quotation may be read with advantage by,all of 
us: — 

“ But, although I have not commenced by the usual formalities of a preface 
and introduction, it limy he well, before stating the different heads under 
which it is intended to consider the subject of this little work, to remind you 
that success in any thing depends upon your own exertions, and that were 
the most perfect rules laid down for your guidance, the benefit to be derived 
depends wholly upon the mode of application. No proverb is morc'true than 
that where one man thrives another will starve; but you are not to imagine 
that the success of the one or the misfortune of the other depends upon blind 
chance. Every tradesman can perform the work in which he has been in¬ 
structed, but very different indeed is the quality of work perforated by each, 
for that depends on the ingenuity of the individual. .So, in the various walks 
of life, he will certainly succeed best, not only who is gifted naturally with the 
most talent, but who calls that talent into action by consideration and per¬ 
severance, who not onls weighs well the' subject before commencing an under¬ 
taking, but who determines to spare no pains in putting his matured ideas 
into practice. 

“ If you closely examine your thriving neighbour, you will uniformly find 
him not only considerate, but constantly laborious in the attainment of some 
useful object. Yet it is impossible to conceal the fact, that, with the majority 
of you, indolence and a negligent waste of time prevail to a degree unknown 
in those countries where greater comfort and plenty reign ; for, with every 
allowance for the slaving toil you undergo at seed time, your care and assiduity 
in harvest, and the anxiety with which you prosecute the fishing when any 
chance of success presents itself, every unprejudiced person will allow that 
your destruction of precious time is such as in any other country would prove 
totally ruinous. 

“ Keeping in view, then, that idleness is the root of all evil, be assured that 
if you take care of the hours the years will not be neglected. Nor is it by 
violent exertions for a limited period, but by an easy constant occupation of 
your time that you can expect prosperity. 

“ To impress this the more forcibly, for if. is a subject of the most vital 
importance, i may illustrate it by two examples familiar to yourselves. Do 
you not generally attribute your inferior crops to the want of manure, and 
would not a larger quantity be of essential service ? You undoubtedly will 
answer in the affirmative, and I c&n then prove arithmetically that a full 
supply is always in your power. For, if but one basket, containing a cubic 
foot of seaware, be cdllcctcd each tide, or six baskets each week, and added 
to an equal quantity of earth, gravel, or clay, according to the nature, of your 
lands, and mixed up v.’ith the house sweepings, ashes, and house refuse, which 
in a well-swept house will not be less than two baskets per week, it will 
stand thus: — 

i 

313 cubic feet of sea ware. 

313-of clay, moss, gravel, or earth. 

104.-of house sweepings and ashes. 

• 27)730(26$ cubic yards. ^ 

Now, allowing this compost to subside one half, it will give ^ou rather more 
than 13 or 14 solid yards of the best compost manures sufficient to dung half 
a Scotch acre J oPoland for potatoes, and the acquirement of which will not 
occu*py two liouiw of the tunc now so often wasted. To collect this ina 
short si me would be a work of great “fatigue, though by Hegrees it may be ac¬ 
complished without inconvenience; and yet, though apparently so simple an 
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together with earthy matter, evidently derived from the gravel walk under the 
veranda. The quantity was about 1 h gr. to a square yard of glass, an incon¬ 
siderable quantity ; but it should be remembered, that it bears a small propor¬ 
tion to that which the rain must have contained ; the salt on the glass being 
only that which was left from the spray. It would be difficult to ascertain the 
exact quantity, every gale from the south-west not bringing salt with it; we 
are distant, in a direct line, about 30 miles from the New Passage, a wide part 
of the Bristol Channel, and probably the nearest part from which, in tem¬ 
pestuous weather, the salt water becomes commingled with the air. To bring 
salt so far inland, in any appreciable quantity, two' 1 circumstances must 
combine ; the union of salt water anil clouds at the Channel, and a gale. In 
the present instance the principal quantity of salt deposited was on the 21st, 
only a trifling quantity afterwards, although the gale continued strong for 
several days after. This was confirmed by the evaporation of rain water, 
which fell during the gale subsequent to the 21st, which left salt crystals but 
in very small quantity. — Thomas C. Brown. Further Barton, near Cirencester , 
Jan. 25. 1810. 

Excrementitious Exudations of the Boots of Plants. — On the subject of 
excrements of plants, I have often rvondered that the plants pointed out as 
illustrations were not so apt ns others which have occurred to my observa¬ 
tion. On lifting up a bed ol two-vears seedling Scotch fir, or two-years seed¬ 
ling spruce, the ground around the roots is filled with Uie excrement : in the 
Scotch fir it assumes a white colour, similar to mushroom spawn ; in some 
places fibrous, in others in the form of a web. In the spruce fir it assumes 
a yellow colour, fully more fibrous than in the Scotch fir ; and I have found 
in practice, that, in sowing seed-beds, Hr transplanting trees into lines, 
larch sown or planted after spruce have nearly doubled the size of those 
planted after larch at the saint? time, and from the same lot of seeds or seed¬ 
lings. Whether this is to be attributed to the excrement acting as manure, 
or keeping the ground open, or perhaps to both, the effixt is veyy decided. 
On trial, the same thing is observed, in all changes of plants, but in none have 
I perceived the contrast more than in the above. 

It has been held by some that the excrement acts as a poison, and by 
others that growing plants frequently on the same piece of ground exhausts 
that piece of the peculiar nourishment requisite for the individual plant ; ami, 
in corroboration of one or other, or both of these theories, I have observed 
that larch does not grow quite as vigorously after larch’,' as planted after 
other plants that have less excrement than the two I allude to ; but the 
difference is incomparably more after these, especially the spruce, though the 
Scotch fir is decidedly next: and, secing,the effect in giving decided vigour 
to young larches in the nursery after Scotch fir, 1 have been astonished at its 
being said to cause disease in the larch when planted filter Scotch fir in the 
forests — li. Lymbum. Kilmarnock. » 

RuraP Enjoyment. — Mrs. Montague, who used to assert that all the arts 
and sciences were contained in the first grain of corn, when she held a farm at 
Sandleford had.it tilled principally by women. They weeded her corn, hoed 
her turnips, and planted her potatoes. Madame Uelvetius was a woman,.in 
some respects, not inferior to Madame Boland. Having been the idol of her 
husband, whom, in return, she loved with the warmest affection, she became, 
at his death, the delight of a,numerous circle of friends and Acquaintances. 
Retired at Autcuil, she indulged the native benevolence of hcr'disffbsition in 
administering to the wants of animals, and in cultivating plants. One d.ty, 
walking with Napoleon, then First CohsiA of France, she observed to him, in 
answer to a question fie had proposed to her, “ Ah, Mo’nsieur le Grand Consul I 
you are little conscious*how much happiness a person mayjapoy upon three 
acres of ground !” (Burke's Beauties, $t\, of Kalure.') % *— , , 

Aiding the Germination of Seeds by Quicklime. (G 0 M. 1888, p. 71.)—Some 
other trials, made by‘ourselves and other nurserymen in the neighbouThood, 
have showikthe efficacy of the process of preparing witlj lime, as compared 
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with the same seed not so treated ; but wc have had no seed so old to operate 
upon since that trial.— It. Lymhnrn. Kilmarnock, Dec. 18. 1839. 

The Oak. — Twelve acorns weigh an ounce, and an oak tree of a hundred 
years’ growth may probably weigh about fifteen tons. The first year the young 
oak weighs about three tijncs as much as the acorn, or three twelfths 'of an 
ounce. The second year, the young tree weighs about three times as much as 
the trt;e of one year, and the third year three times as much as the second, and 
so on in geometrical progression during the ehiefest time of its growth. Five 
bushels of acorns are considered to he the produce of a good t$ee one year 
with another. ( Bradley's Works of Nature, 1721, p. 43.) 

The Mistletoe has been treated of, with respect to its method of growth, by 
Dr. Douglas, in the Transactions of the Royal Society, who has shown that it is 
effectual in cases of epilepsy. {Ihit!., p. 40.) 

Quercus (Yrra, in Asia Minor, is described by Mr. Fellows a:.’ having leaves 
8 or 10 inches long, and cut almost into ribands like the fern ; it affords ex¬ 
cellent timber, although not a very lofty tree. (Journal in Asia Minor,p. 272.) 

The late Mr. Itoscoe originally a Gardener. — From the life of this admirable 
man, recently published by his son, it appears that in the earlv part of his 
life he passed several years in assisting his father (who kept a public-house 
and a bowling-green in the neighbourhood of Liverpool) in growing potatoes, 
which they' took to market in large baskets on their heads, and in the care of 
a garden. This infol'matiou is conveyed in a passage in a sketch of Mr. 
Roseoe’s life by himself, which forms a part of the volumes published by his 
son, and is as follows : — 

“ Having quitted school I now began to assist my father in his agricultural 
concerns, particularly in his business of cultivating potatoes for sale, of which 
he every year grew several acres, and which he sold, when produced early in 
the season, at very advanced prices. His modt of cultivation was entirely by 
the spade; and, when raised early, they were considered in that part of Lan¬ 
cashire u»V favourite esculent. When they had attained their proper growth, 
we were accustomed to carry jhern to nmrket on our heads in large baskets 
for salt?, when I was generally intrusted with the disposal of then), and soon 
became a very useful assistant to my father. In this and other laborious 
occupations, particularly in the care of it garden, in which I took great plea¬ 
sure, I passed several years of my life, devotihg my hours of relaxation to 
reading my book^ This mode of life gave health and vigour to my body, and 
amusement And instruction to my mind ; and^o this day I well remember the 
delicious sleep which succeeded my labours, from which I was again called at 
an early hour.. If I were now asked, whom I considered to be the happiest 
of the human race, I should answer, those who cultivate the earth by their 
own hands.” (Rife %f WiUjam lioscoc, <)’ c., by his son, Henry lloscoc.) 

There are two points in this quotation to which we wish to direct the atten¬ 
tion of the young gardener. Tiie first is the frank manner in which Mr. Roseoe 
speaks of his early occupations and hard work, so very different from that 
adopted in the biography of most men wtTo 'have risen to eminence from 
obscurity, whether these biographies be writton by themselves or theic friends. 
This, oil the part of Mr. «Roscoe and his son, proceeds froip that fearless love 
of truth which exists only in noble minds, and in such as are perfectly inde¬ 
pendent of the fashionable opinions of the times. The second point to which we 
wish to direct the attention of gardeners is, thr opinion of Sir. lloscoe, “ that 
those who cultivate the earth with their own hands are the happiest of the 
Hitman race.” It must be undcrstooiL however, that these cultivators should 
have, as Mr. Roseoe says he had St me time to which he alludes, an oppor 
tunity every day of passing some “ hours of rclax^tidh in # reading books.’ 
Let every yoiwgjjardener, therefore, devote some hours daily to reading; anc 
1st the masters of gajdencrs consider that this if absolutely, necessary to enabl 
younc men to ekccl iu«their profession, and reduce the hours of labou 
accordingly. No apprentice or journeyman gardener*in our Opinion, ough 
to work more than teven or eight hours a day. Wc shall mention anothe 

• u 2 
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Hamlet’s cloud, which, in the opinion of the old courtier, was, in the con¬ 
secutive moments of his speaking, “ hacked like an ouzel, and very like a 
whale; ” for this plastic matter is, it seems, quite ready for sea or land, for 
plant or for animal, and, just as the waves set or the winds blow, it may 
become a sca-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion. — J. M. Chelsea, Oct. 21. 
1837. 

Cheap circulating Libraries. — Some years ago, a reading institution and 
a cheap circulating library were established in Windsor, chiefly through the 
influence of Charles Knight, Esq., the founder of the Penny Magazine. The 
history of this library is exceedingly interesting, and has been given in An 
Address to the Subscribers, §c., by Mr. Knight, London, 18mo. 1833. It was 
to this institution that Sir John Ilerscbel directed the address that we have 
quoted from in the preceding paragraph ; and if we could venture to take 
room, we would quote largely also from that of Mr. Knight. We confine 
ourselves, however, to one or two sentences. “ l should like,” says Mr. 
Knight, “ to see, as a branch of your establishment, a room provided, fur¬ 
nished with benches and a table, supplied with light and fire in the winter, 
and fitted out with .a very few well-selected boohs, into which every lad of 
decent contiuct might find admission from 7 till 10 o’clock every work-day 
evening. Those wWb know anything of the course of a working lad’s life 
must understand the difficulties he feels, under the greater number of circum¬ 
stances, of enjoying an hour of quiet after the labour of the day. lie has, 
probably, no paternal home, ami at his humble lodging he is surrounded with 
every tiling disagreeable. He seeks his pleasures among .lads similarly situ¬ 
ated ; and their evening companionship generally terminates in the ale-house. 
I think you might do a great good by offering such young men a warm and 
silent retreat for a few hours, strictly interdicting the use of any liquor, 
and affording no inducement but the opportunity of reading. You might do 
this at the charge to each of not more than two-pence a week, perhaps less. 
If there be any good desires in the working youth of these towns,,'hey would 
be called out by such an opportunity; and if you save only one in twenty 
from the temptations which so easily beset th<? young and inexperienced, you 
will have your reward.” ,. . 

The above idea is so excellent, and so easily susceptible of being carried into 
execution, that we trust it only requires to be made known to be adopted in u 
number of country towns and villages. 

In the Penny Magazine for-Dec. 21. 1833, a notice is n 'givert of a library 
established on the borders, which deserves the attention of all who take an 
interest in this mode of communicating instruction. A sum was raised by the 
tradesmen and others of the town, which, with donations of books, procured 
above 100 volumes. The subscription for reading was a penny a month, and 
the second week after this was made public, there were above 100 appli¬ 
cants, of whom about 30 were poor labourers, qf solitary females, and a greater 
number^vere boys and girls under 14 years of age. Numbers of them had 
not read two hours in succession for several years bef&re. One agricultural 
labourer, who had been accustomed to spcnd.liis evenings talking with others 
at the Cross in mild weather, in the smithy at otl/cr times, and occasionally 
in the public-house, as soon as he had access to this library, spent his evenings 
at home reading aloud to his family, and in a short time his constant presence 
at home effected a complete reformation in his domestic economy. This man 
was not given to drink, nor to idleness, nor to any vice, negative oc positive, 
whatever; he was simply troubled with ennui, and, having neither garden nor 
hooks, was driven to seek such amusement in conversation as he could get. 
The same individual when relating this, concluded with the assurance, that 
“ he had heard’ from others statements similar to that which he had made 
for himself.” (Penny Mag.,Gra l.ii. p.495.) *" 

We beg the particular attention of master-gnrdcriersj® farm-bailiffs, and 
lahd-stewardc to the Above cheap and easy, mode of conferring happiness on 
hundreds, ajnd producing, in consequence, more contented servants. There 
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is scarcely any head man on a gentleman’s estate, who might not be instru¬ 
mental in establishing a cheap library. The proprietor and his family, the 
clergyman, and the medical man, will almost always be found ready to assist; 
and, as to getting books, every body knows how cheap they now ere every 
where. — Cond. 

Taste. — I take taste (when not used for the sensation of the palate, whjch 
is its proper signification) to be a metaphor to express that judgment.which 
each man forms to himself of those things which are not contained in any 
certain rules, and which admit of no demonstration. Thus circles and equi¬ 
lateral triangles allow of no taste, because they must be as they are ; but the 
colours they are drawn in, or the materials they are made of, as they may be 
varied, do depend upon fancy or taste. (Gent. Mag., vol. viii. p. 81.) 

The Hampstead public Library was opened in March, 1833, on the follow¬ 
ing terms : — Shareholders, in whom the property is vested, tpe to make a 
single advance of 1/., and pay 2s. (id. or 1*. quarterly. Quarterly subscribers . 
are to pay 2s. (id. or Is. at their option. Weekly subscribers are to pay Id. 
Each class is allowed to take out one book at a time. A room was hired, 
and the collection began with 200 volumes, and 15 subscribers. In three 
months the subscribers amounted to IgO, and the volumes to H00. At the 
present time, Dec. 1833, there are 124 subscribers, And 1600 volumes of 
sound English literature, excluding party works in religion and politics, and 
including the four quarterly reviews. All these works may now be read by 
any inhabitant of Hampstead who can spare a [jenny a week. The objects of 
the institution haytf been explained in a very interesting address by the liev. 
George Kcnrick, from which we regret that we cannot spare room to make 
an extract. Those who wish to establish similar institutions will find cata¬ 
logues, with the laws prefixed, at the shop of Mr. Bumpus, Blue Posts, 
Iiolborn. When a national system of education is established, we trust every 
school will have a circulating library, maintained jointly at the expense of the 
parish and of the readers. —- Cond. 

The waft curious Gardens in Europe, ^especially in Britain, about the Year 
1730. The gardens of Versailles inimitable. Those at Kensington, regu- 
gulatcd by Mr. Wipe, afford as much variety as any in Europe, where water is 
wanting. At Hampton Court, famous for exotics ; at Versailles, no grass- 
work or gravel, “ nor the beautiful ornaments of variegated hollies, which are 
the glory of the English gardens.” Gardens of Holland, without turf, gravel, 
or evergreens; ffttnous lor bulbs grown in ficat earth and sea sand. The 
gardens of Amsterdam exceed all others in variety of curious and useful 
plants, from every quarter of the world ; next, that of Paris, under Antoine 
Jussieu; next,‘Leyden, under Bocrjiaavc. The chief garden in England is that 
of Badmiugton, “ whose rarities were collected by that incomparable lady the 
Duchess of Beaufoft.” The gardens belonging to Samuel Reynardson, Esq., 
at Hillingdon, near Uxbridge^ and the collection at Mitcham, raised by Mr. 
Dubois; and at Chcam, in Surrey, by the care and skill of that ^excellent 
florist, the Hon. Lumley Lloyd, D.D.; with •which we must also mention that 
numerous collection made by the ingenious R^r. Thomas Fairchild, at lloxton, 
from every one I have y^t named both at home and abroad. (Bradley's Works 

Nature, 1721, [>. 189.) 

“ My curious friend, Samuel Reynardson, Esq., of Hillingdon, near Ux¬ 
bridge, has Aised several new kinds of peacheg and grapes from seeds.” Pears, 
apples, Ac., raised from seeds in Devonshire, Herefordshire, and other parts 
•f England, and continually afford new varieties. The gardens of the neat 
houses exceed all others in Europ# for variety of wholesome produce ; herbs, 
salads, early cucumbers, cauliflowers, melons, winter asparagus, &c : the best 
school ( for a Jcitchcn-gardencr; though Battersea affords tne largest natural 
asgaragus, and th<^ earliest cabbages. The* gardens about Hammersmith 
famous for straVlierries^currants, gooseberries, &c. Mr. Millie, at North 
End‘affords cherries, apricots, &c., some months befdre the natural season. 
(Ibid., p. 181—191*) 
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The Leaves of Orange Trees , or other evergreens, will strike root and pro* 
duce perfect plants, it they are well watered und kept in the shade, asmyaclf 
and Mr. Thomas Fairchild of Hogsden, with some others, have experienced. 
(Bradley** IVork* of Nature, 1721, p. 41.) 

Citrus nobilis. — The clove, or mandarin, orange I find well worth culture 
for its fruit for the dessert. One tree here has produced nearly three dozen 
fine fruit; and I have no doubt that a well-established tree would produce 
five or six dozen annually. To insure success, the scion should be in a torpid 
state ; that is, the tree from which it is taken should have finished its spring 
growth, or not have begun it; and the stock should be in a growing state. — 
W, Brown. Mcrcvale Hall Gardens, Warwickshire, Jan. 1840. 

Preserving Dahlia Boots. — There is always a difficulty among dahlia-growers 
in preserving the roots through the winter ; not so much on account of frost, 
as moisture. Mine of last autumn were carefully taken up, and, as I imagine, 
thoroughly dried, and laid on shelves in a room from which all cold and 
moisture were excluded by one of Arnott’s smaller-sized stoves. They were 
bedded in malt cooms or*chives [the withered roots and germs which drop off 
when turning the malt], which I was induced to make trial of in the absence of 
sufficiency of sawdust at the time of storing. On examining them a few days 
ago, the chives were fdhnd moist, mouldy, and heated, to the manifest injury, and 
indeed partial destruction, of the roots. Of course, they were immediately un¬ 
packed ; all the malt chives removed j such roots ns hat been destroyed were 
thrown aside, and the remainder returned to the shelves on which they were be¬ 
fore laid, but without any covering. So far as present appearances go, they are 
safe. I am told that the moisture would not have appeared but for the warmth 
of the room. Certain it is, that the fermentation arising from the malt chives, 
let it originate how it may, must be injurious to the vegetative powers of the 
plant. Whether the same thing would have happened with dry sawdust, I do 
not know.— S. Taylor. Whittington, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, Jan. 10. 1840. 

A 'rabis purpurea is peculiar to the sides of Mount Olympus in Bijhynin, and 
has never been heard of elsewhere. , Mr. Fellows found it growing’ on rocks, 
with a beautiful flower, looking like a kind of Uwarf stock ; and, being much 
pleased with it, he made a drawing, on showing which at the Linnaean So¬ 
ciety he procured its name. ( Journal in Asia Minor, p. 119.) Such a plant as 
this, in a flower-garden, will be interesting to the classical reader, as raising 
associations of a favourite country. — Cond. 

Salvia patens should now be taken from its winter retreat f*and,*if it has not 
been cut down before, that operation should now be performed, and the plant 
brought near the light, and where it may receive the advantage of 45° or 50° 
temperature, and plenty of air. The natyre of this plant is *to break from 
dormant buds underneath the soil, and near the collar, whgn the roots emerge. 
After it has become strong, the old soil should be d&plaqpd as much as can tie 
effected without injury to the roots, and the pla*t repotted in good turfy loam 
and rotten dung, in the proportion of one of dung an^ three of loam. By 
doing so successively as it requires it, in the course of the summer it will 
become a magnificent object. A plant wc bad-here in the preceding year was 
truly so, and the delight of every one who saw it; (measuring 5 ft. high, and 
extending in the same proportion, and covered with a great profusion of its 
rich azure blooms. — John Duncan. Henbury, March 11. 1840. 


, Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. 

Po'pvlus fqstigidta *t Pavia , —It was about 183.1/that from pure ignorance 
an object of the greatest curiosity in the history of Lombardy was destroyed, 
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and which had stood for three centuries as a testimony of the defeat of Francis I. 
of France by Charles V.; and this was the i J opulus fastigi&ta, yhich the 
said Francis, after the famous battle, half a mile from the Rocca Mirabella at 
Pavia, struck with his sword, as an emblem of repentance for having offered 
battle—that sword which was soon to pass into the hands of the conqueror. 

Milan. — Brcra. The ldcale of Brera was consecrated to public instruction 
on the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, and since that time has borne the 
name of the Palace of Science. The library contains about 200,000 volumes. 
The generous Empress Maria Theresa, and her son the Archduke Ferdinand, 
greatly enlarged it ;• and as many of the best works on the study of physics 
and natural history were wanting, the empress wished to obtain, at the expense 
of 2,000 louis d’ors, the valuable library of the physician and naturalist Haller, 
which contained 13,500 volumes, including manuscripts, amongst which there 
were even sixty volumes containing the dried herbarium coHectfcd by this 
distinguished botanist; but this herbarium was taken possession of by the 
French when they invaded Lombardy', and was dispersed in France. The 
Emperor Joseph li. also endowed it with very valuable gifts. The Botanic 
Garden is. used for the instruction of the students who study philosophy at 
the two Licei of Milan. It is not rich jn plants, but well arranged, and well 
cultivated. Amongst the plants growing m the open air, a Sterculia jolatani- 
folia is much admired, the height of which is 50 ft., with a trunk 4- ft. 2 in. in 
circumference, at onedbot from the ground ; Salisbury mliantifblia (male), 
O f ft. high, circumference of the stem 4$ ft. ; Cary a olmcformis, 70 ft. high, 
circumference of tiib stem 5 ft. ; Gymndcladus canadensis, 64 ft. high,'circum¬ 
ference of the stem 4ft. 4 in.; Aagus syfvatica atropurpiirea, 50ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft. j and, lastly, a ./uniperus virginiiina CO ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft. Among the green-house plants worthy of 
notice are, a Gardenia and a Tliunbergira about 9 ft. high, and a beautiful 
specimen of Phyteiiina albiflbrum. The present professor and director of the 
garden is the celebrated botanist Balsamo Crivalli. 

The Imperial and Jloi/al Villa. The viila is a palace of a tolerable size, 
where the court, when it is fh Milan, spend the summer agreeably. The 
garden is in the English style, not large, but well laid out. 

Commercial Horticulturists in Milan. Having spoken to you of all the gar¬ 
dens in Milan that merit attention, either as to the mode of cultivating the 
plants, or of those that arc rare or of great age, I now proceed to tell you 
something of .the establishments of Horticultural Botany which are in Milan, 
or scarcely without its walls. There are many who trade in plants, but the 
principal are Messrs. Burdin, C. Longoni, and Tagliabue. The establishment 
of Signor Burdin, besides being larger than either of the other two, covering 
a space of 80 Milanese perches, is also richer in plants. They published a 
catalogue of the planjs winch they possess, a copy of w hich I send you, and 
in which you will find some instructive notices about their cultivation. G. 
Manclti. Monza, Apr^l 24. 1839. * 

We have to apologise to our correspondent for not inserting his letter 
sooner, but it was unfortunately,mislaid. — Coud. 

GREECE. 

Mode of felling Trees in Greece. — “ The bark (of fir trees) is cut for 2 
or 3 feet, and ?he trunk wounded with the long knife of the people ; afterwards, 
for a seasdn, the turpentine bleeds from these cuttings, and they then set fire 
tQ*it, thus consuming the trunk to the depth of about 1 in.; the tree is then 
again chipped, and the fire implied ^olhe new discharge of inflammable sap. 
Some years are thus employed m felling a large tree, lghith at Jast falls, borne 
down by. a heany gpst of wind. After the tree is cut down, the slow habits 
of. the people are stil^shown in their further operations.. The finall branches 
alone are cut off fbr fire-mood; the Jrunk is then chinked or grooved an the 
upper side, so as to catch the rain-water, to promote the* decay of the wood ; 
and in this state thq tree lies, sometimes across a path, which is turned in 
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consequence for several years, until, falling to pieces, the parts arc carried 
away on the camels and asses employed in the trade of furnishing fire-wood 
to the villages and seaports. The timber, although extremely straight [? the 
silver fir], and good of the kind, is used for no other purpose than fuel, 
except the smaller trees, which are laid in lines around the cultivated grounds 
as fences ; the branches soon harbouring luxuriant vegetation, and form¬ 
ing a thicket, through which the cattle seldom break. ( Journal u ^ Asia 
Minor, p. 238.) 

The Corn-Drag of Greece is described by Mr. Fellows, in his Journal, p. 70. 
as a thick plank of timber, flat on the under side, which is stuck full of flints, 
or hard cutting stones ; and the corn being spread out on hard rocky ground, 
this instrument, being drawn over it, cuts the straw ns well as separates 
the grain. It is also described by Paul Lucas, in his Voyage dans la Grice, 
and by Virgin in his Georgies, and Varro in De lie Rustica. The Prophet 
Isaiah alludes to it, when he says, “ Behold I will nuikc thee a new sharp 
thrashing instrument having teeth.” (Ibid.) 

A Classical Lease. — In Fellows’s Journal in Asia Minor, p. .30., an ancient 
Greek inscription is copied, which appears to relate to the planting of a 
garden with ■cypresses at a certain period, anti to the tenure of the garden, 
together with dwellings annexed to it. The translation, as given by Mr. 
Yates, in the Appendix to the Journal, p. 313., is to this effect ; viz. that the 
ground was given to build upon, “ during the existence of any tree planted 
in the time of Cratfevus (the hedge of 170 cypresses was planted by him).” 
Mr. Yates remarks that an interesting fact is here proved,'vjz. the use of the 
cypress for hedges in ancient times. From the inscription it wotdd appear, 
that the lease would not expire till these 170 cypresses were dead. (Ibid.) 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Great Price for a Plant of Morns mtdticaulis. — The annexed if* the sub¬ 
stance of a written communication from Mr. Ebenezer Warner, Of Belcher- 
town, Massachusetts, to the Hampshire Gazette y under date of August 1J4.1830: 
— “ Remarks having been made in the Hampshire Gazette about a white mul¬ 
berry tree which 1 sold last winter for the extravagant sum, as was then 
thought, of 30 dollars, it may be interesting to mulberry dealers to be made 
acquainted with its origin, and to know what has become of it. About the year 
1830, I purchased some white qmlberry seed in New York? which I sowed in 
my garden in Belchertown. Among the seedlings were* four trees of unusual 
thrift, and larger leaf than the others, one of which was removed from the 
nursery into the street in front of my house, where it now stitiids. It has so 
large a leaf as to attract the attention of travellers, especially of mulberry dealers. 
Last winter (1838-9), a mulberry dealer from Comiecticbt, who had seen the 
tree yhen clothed with foliage, asked what I ljould take for it. I stated 30 
dollars, rftnd he said he won hi take it. 1 afterwards understood that he sold 
it for about 130 dollars to another dealer, who, within* the last three weeks, 
told me that he had sold many of the buds at one dollar each ; that he at¬ 
tempted to start the buds in a Hot-house last w inter^but none vegetated ; that 
in tne spring he inserted some buds into the roots of the white mulbctiy 
stock which have grown 7 ft. this season ; that the leaves are larger than any 
imilticaulis leaf to be found in^his vicinity ; that about 2300 busls were taken 
from the tree the last winter and spring ; and that there is at this, time probably 
not less than 3300 equally fair and good buds on the tree. He also said, he 
had been offered for the tree and this pear’s product, the very handsome sum 
of 5000 dollars, whiiih offer he denied.” ■ 

The Mascal Plant. —• This extraordinary vegetable production (a descrip¬ 
tion of which has never been jtublishcd) is only to be found On the Rio‘Grande, 
and its tributary streams, north west of the Mexican repltbljt': it grows spon¬ 
taneously oiv the rnont barren and sterile mountain# in that country, ami is as 
much esteemed as an article of food hy the Mexicau Indians as is the buffalo. 
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the elk, and the deer, by their more northern neighbours. The mascal grows 
in the shape of a cabbage head, and may be found as large in size as a half 
barrel; it is thickly covered with sharp prickly protuberances to the length of 
from 12 in. to 18 in. ; the root is very small; the head has also a thick cover¬ 
ing of leaves, much resembling in shape those of the plantain tree, which are 
very juicy, and, when prepared for eating in the same manner as the head, 
aifor4 a sweet and nutritious beverage, answering every purpose to allay thirst. 

The process used for cooking this plant is very singular, yet, if digressed 
from in a single instance, the mascal is spoiled and rendered unfit for use ; 
it consists of digging a hole or pit in the ground to the depth of 4 or 5 feet, 
which must be covered with a layer of heated rocks, on which the mascal is to 
be placed with the root downward ; a thick coat oflcaves and bushes must be 
thrown over the mouth of the pit, over all of which is to be laid a thin coat 
of dirt, just sufficient to prevent the heat or steam from escaping. In this 
situation must the mascal remain (according to Indian computation) for three 
days and three nights, when it may be taken out, and will be found perfectly 
cooked, and most delicious food. In flavour it resembles a ripe mellow peach, 
each succeeding day adding to its good qualities ; it increases in excellence 
by age. On this plant alone do the Indians subsist for months, being perfectly 
satisfied with their food, and esteeming if above all othert About half a pound 
of mascal is by them deemed sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger for a 
day, and is always carried with them on their hunting and other excursions. 
As I before observed, the leaves of this favoured plant contain a rich and de¬ 
lightful beverage, altogether forming a most extraordinary combination of food 
and drink, thus affording another illustration of the beneficence of a kind 
Providence, in securing even to the wild and untutored savage a luxury which 
their more favoured and civilised brethren might well envy. 

I have seen the mascal so thick in some places as to form an almost impe¬ 
netrable forest of thorns, as formidable in appearance as would be the same 
number o£ glittering spears, covering the whole expanse of country as far as 
the eye coWd see, in travelling through yhich the incautious or unwary will 
be reminded by a gentle stab, *f the necessity there is to have a care. 

I may also mention that many of the peasantry of the states of Lonora 
and Chihuahua, bordering on this country, also cultivate the mascal in their 
fields and gardens, and, I have been informed, distil from it liquor, which is said 
to be excelleut, and not inferior to the best Jamaica rum. {St. Louis {Mis¬ 
souri) Argus,, August, 1839, sent by ./. M.) , 


Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 

• * 

Mr. Rogers's Boiier and Mr. Renton's Remarks. — I have perused with 
great pleasure the accounts of*Mr. llogcrs’s boiler by himself, p. 132.^ and the 
remarks by Mr. Beaton, p. 129. There is little doubt that this mode of 
warming must finally become universal; and that, at no distant period, flues 
on the old system will be looked on much in*the same light as the fireplaces 
i*»the baronial halls of oifc ancestors, in some of which we are told a jackass 
laden with wood was thrown, the chimney, no doubt, being wide enough to 
allow the sau^ass to escape. The principal object of the present notice being 
to correct,a mistake Mr. Beaton has fallen into, and to suggest a mode of 
correcting it, I shall commence by copying that part of his article which con¬ 
tains it. A _ 

“ The boiler is yet susceptible of improvement. Itj its present form it is 
made up of two concentric cones, joined at top aiukbottor^by flanges suffi¬ 
ciently wide totlcavc a space of one or two inchqp between them for the water. 
The*fire is applie^ inethc inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which 
is soo% detected in practise. As soon as the fire begins to burn clear in the 
inner cone, the heat is generated faster than the small body of water can 
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absorb it, and steam is soon produced. There is a small pipe fixed in the top 
of the boiler, with a steam valve to guard against accidents. By close atten¬ 
tion to the fuel and damper, this steam 'might be avoided, and only as much 
heat produced as could be absorbed by the water; but this requires too great 
a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having the inner part of the 
boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cylindrical 'form ; this would reduce 
the size of the fire and the surface to be heated, and it would increase the 
space for the water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this 
kind would simplify the working of the boiler, by producing no more heat than 
is absorbed by the water. At any rate, wc must get rid iff the*steam, at least 
till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200°.” 

The misapprehension Mr. Beaton appears to be under with respect to the 
steam, is as to the cause of its generation. This docs not proceed from the 
heat being generated too fast for its absorption by the water, but by the exist¬ 
ence of a vacuum somewhere either in the boiler or pipes, most probably in 
the latter, and the communication between the hottest and coolest parts of 
the water intercepted. ’ In order to correct it, he must contrive to have the 
whole body of piping completely filled, and the supply-tank partly full, before 
he lights the'fire. If this be done, the effect of the application of heat is to 
set the water in motion where it is in contact with the fire, causing it to 
circulate through all its extent, until it is returned in a cooler state to the 
boiler to undergo successively the same operation. To effect this, attention 
must be paid to the air-cock, if there is one ; if not, holes must be drilled in 
the higher parts of the pipes to allow the air to escape, and the water to show 
itself running out of the orifice ; which holes any blacksmith can drill, and 
they may be closed by simple plugs. In order to have the .most advantageous 
result, the water ought not to boil, but stop short of that degree of heat, say 
200°; and, to make this most excellent apparatus perfect, the manufacturer 
should estimate the exact quantity of pipe each size will heat to that temper¬ 
ature. I believe it would be better to have nothing to do with seaming the 
house from it, but that a simple machine should be made for the purpose, as 
suggested by Mr. Beaton, whose idea of steaming houses, cither simply or 
with tobacco, I think admirable, and most easy of adoption, possibly by 
simpler and more economical means than even that which he recommends. If, 
however, it be thought advisable to use Rogers’s apparatus for that purpose, 
care should be taken to have a complete stop-cock, so as to separate the pipes 
entirely from the boiler during the operation. By preventing the water in the 
pipes from being heated to a point short of boiling, little waste of water takes 
place, and the tank should be in such a situation thut it may glways insure a 
supply sufficient to keen the pipes full. • 

I do not see the advantage Mr. Rogers states^ of having the pipes very 
much higher than the boiler, which may either entail .a necessity of sinking 
the bftiler deeper than is convenient, or of raising the pipes above the ground 
level, abbut which they ought to lie, and always at tpe outside or near the 
point of the greatest cooling surface. I should think one foot, his minimum, 
quite sufficient, and doubt them being any advantage in having them higher. 
It is evident there must be a maximum, and that a given quantity of fuel, how¬ 
ever applied, can only heat a certain quantity of water ; but it is a very consi¬ 
derable quantity, with such an apparatus as this, if confined as here stated, 
and no waste allowed by generation of steam. The parties alluSed to by Mr. 
Rogers, instead of forcing fire upon the boiler, had better have increased the 
ouantity of piping, and consequently the radiation of heat. If any part Be 
defective, or rather if the air be confined In any part of the pipes, it will be 
discovered by tlyat paft Remaining cool when the water short of it in the. cir¬ 
culation is hot, and an opening should be immediately made- « 

Having explained the mistake on which the reasoning of Mr. Beaton ap¬ 
pears to be founded, liisrecommcndatioivof an alteration iff the form of the 
boiler becomes unnecessary. In fact, the cylindrical form would b "worse 
than the present, and the reverse of any aovantage gained by the adoption 
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of it. If any form is batter, it is the inverted cylinder, and its being made 
to resemble a limekiln in form : this may be worth the consideration of Mr. 
Rogers and the manufacturer; but I suggest it with diffidence, doubting whether 
the theoretic calculation of its advantage would be followed by a correspond¬ 
ing practical result. There is one point to which the attention of the manu¬ 
facturer should be especially called, which is the cleansing. Mr. Rogers 
states that the boiler can be taken to pieces, and there is a valve in the plan 
for the purpose of cleaning it. Both these advantages ought to be rendered 
as perfect as possible in practice, and to be within the power of any country 
workman to manage* Were this attained, I see no plan likely to compete 
with that of Mr. Rogers for simplicity and facility of working, on » small or 
even on a rather large scale. I should like to see an account of the absolute 
quantity of water a 15 or 18 inch boiler would heat to 200°, which Mj\ Shewcn 
could easily give ; and I agree with the proposition that the 4-inch pipe is the 
best as a general standard of reference and comparison. — W. Darlington. 
March 10. 1840. , 

Mr. Penn’s Mode of Ventilating, fyc. — Why did you not mention your 
own experiments on heating by hot air ? 1 know the house in Dickson’s nur¬ 

sery at Edinburgh, in which you tried‘these experiments [in 1804]. This 
house is standing there now, or rather I saw it there in 1837. Mr. Rogers’s 
pit is a most excellent one, and is just as useful for keeping up a circulation of 
cool air in cold pits in dhmp weather, as for circulating hot air. How singular 
that 1 did not find oyt this system many years since, when I used to lay iron 
pipes through the centre of bark beds in Mr. Knight’s manner, to get out 
neat from the centre for assisting the heating of the house, and to keep down 
violent bottom heat. I had one end of the pipe out through the brickwork of 
the tan bed at the level of the path, and the other end just above the tan at 
the farthest corner. I recollect the draught of*air going in at the lower end 
would put out a candle in an instant. How stupid of me not to have found 
out Penn’#^ystem by this simple contrivance 1 I think you might notice in 
the Gardeners Magazine how e;^y it would»be to put the air in any pine stove 
or frame* in circulation, by passing two small tubes diagonally through the 
bark bed; the loWer end to be level with the path at each corner of the bed 
in front, and the pipes to come out or rise through the back corners of the 
bed, and be carried up near to the glass. — D. 'Beaton. Kingsbury, March , 
184°. ^ 

The Conservatory at Chats worth, (p. 103.)—-*1 received your note of 7th 
January, and in reply I will take its separate “ counts,” one by one. 
First, then, vou fay, “ As to a rood of glass covering a rood of ground, that 
is impossibfe if any slope is allowed ; and as the most general slope for 
a large house is, or plight,to be, not very far from 45°, your calculation 
will be considerably far from the truth.” You will see a perch of p[ass 
roofing a perch of ground ; that is, a perch of glass lights, heats,, &c., a 
corresponding perch of,plant-stage, or vine-trejlis, or bark bed ‘for pines; in 
a range of small houses glazed in wood, near the north wall of the kitchen- 
garden at Syon. [A sketch of this house was sent, but we consider it 
unnecessary to engrave it, *as the description given below answers ever pur¬ 
pose required for Mr. Forsyth’s object.] “ The general slope ” (to use your 
own words) “ ought to be not far from 45° a fruiting pine-house, when 
thus constructed, and with upright front glass (as perhaps you will say it 
“ ought toliave ”), will_ be not far from bearing the following proportions; 
saj f 12 ft. wide, 15 ft. high, with 3 ft. 6 in. of upright glass in front. The 
length of glazed work in the cross section of such a l ouse will be nearly 
20 ft.; and supposing thfc house 50 ft. long, it will contain 1000 ft., besides 
gable-en$ng ; and .supposing this good old-fushipned house to have 3 ft. all 
roun4, occupied ^s leeways and footways, including the walls of the bark 
bed, it will leave aVlenr pine bed only.6 ft. wide, which multiplied by 50,-the> 
length dT the house, gives 300, which is not one third, but as 3 to lo, of what 
I am prepared to shc^v can be got by the following arran|&nent: -a 
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Suppose, then, a house built, the angle of the roof of which is not 45°, 
but from 15° to 20°, or, as gardeners generally term it, 1 ft. rise in 3 ft. flut; 
and having a bark bed nearly parallel with the roof, and at the distance 
under it of say 4 ft., and arranged so that, should light pass through the ginss 
at right angles, it might illuminate all the bed and no more. By this you 
will see that I mean to have no upright glass in front, and no wall supporting 
the ridge of the roof. I see just as much reason for there being a wall to 
lean a hot-house roof against, as there would be for a wall to support the 
ridge of every cottage roof, instead of tying the rafters in couples, anil making 
each support itself. The fireways and footways, not being benefited by 
light, shAuld certainly be the shades in the picture, and he roofed with u 
stronger and less polished material, for the same reasons (for you arc deter¬ 
mined to igivg and get reasons for ail that you advance or accept) that the 
selvages of fine cloth are made of a coarser wool and homelier colour than 
the web; and doubtless this is done for the sake of greater strength and 
cheapness, and to enhance the brighter qualities of the web by a powerful 
contrast. But to return to the pine house, and in few words to sum up all. 
The pine Bed will thus be in extent perch for perch with the glass roof, 
and therefore will edntain, by the former calculation, as many pine plants in 
a house 12 ft. wide and 30 ft. long, as the good old-fashioned house will hold 
in 100 ft. long, and the same 12 ft. in width ; a hqpk wall to support the 
ridge will be done away with, and the pine-bed, plant stage, vine or peach 
trellis, &c., placed parallel with the glass ; all the fireways and footways will 
be stowed into the shaded parts, and the northern boundary, whether it form 
a vaulted aile or a plain opaque roof, never allowed to make a less angle with 
the glass roof than 90°. 

I nave one reason more to urge in favour of this system of hot-housc 
building, and that is one that is seldom if ever attended to ; I mean the 
deposition of damp or dew, and consequently the drip of watermen plants 
and people from the inside of the ( glass of a hot-housc in cold weather. In 
a frosty night you can scrape from the inside of the glass this frozen dew, 
which, when thawed, falls like heavy rain. I have often observed the water 
running down the insides of the cast-iron rafters of a cool green-house in the 
mornings; and comparing these with wooden rafters under similar circum¬ 
stances, and although the glass in both cases were alike moist, the iron being 
such an excellent conductor yf beat and cold, the inno" surface would be 
found nearly as cold as the external air, and consequently dew’ or damp was 
deposited in abundance on its cold surface; whereas the wooden rafters 
seemed to resist heat, cold, and dew. Now, applying this to hot-housc build¬ 
ing, every change of temperature, either 1 in the open air or in the hot-house, 
causes the deposition of more or less dew; but She postered ceiling of the 
pathway beneath a tiled or slated roof will be much lAs affected by changes 
m the temperature than the glass roof will, and consequently will not collect 
a tithe of the damp to drip on people that it wotfid. I was very much 
amused once, to see a venerable horticulturist with a quantity of grapes grown 
in a cool green-house, which, when brought into a warm vinery to be weighed, 
quickly changed from a jet black to a silvery gr e$, by the deposition of dr ,r 
upon their cold surfaces, to the utter astonishment of the worthy representa¬ 
tive of the old school, who hjd then completed half a centiiijy in the study 
and practice of gardening, and could never account for this unexpected 
metamorphosis. But this will be the less to be wondered at, when I (ell 
you that an early edition of Mawe's (gardener, and Don's Catalogue, comprised 
his library of garderuliterature. Mawe's Gardener, if J recollect aright, was an 
heir-loom in the family, but Don’s Catalogue he certainly purchased on his 
own account, and it was theConly act whereby he was ever- known to patronise 
the learned in a business that had brought him an independent fortune. 1 *— 
Alexander Forsyth. s Alton Towers, February 8. 1840. , 

Sir John Robison’s Plant Case. (p f 117.) — I should recommend the intro¬ 
duction of an alteration which I am under the necessity of making, to avoid 
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the injury done to the flowers by the fall into their florets of the heavy 
drops of warm water which fall from the surface of the flat horizontal plate 
when the sun is bright upon it; by giving to the roof a pitch of about 15°, 
the same plate which now forms the flat ceiling will, when cut lengthways - 
into two, admit of a ridga pole or astragal of sufficient strength to carry the 
plates securely. I hope the little work you mentioned as being in prepa¬ 
ration* by Mr. Ward will soon appear. I find that Mr. Mueonochie (son of 
Lord Meadowbank) has during nearly 15 years been making experiments on 
plants in glass case^ and has at present plant cases and uieir contents of 
nearly that standing; he is going to write a communication on the subject 
to be read to the Royal Society. I shall not fail to send you an abstract of 
it. — John Robison. Edinburgh, March b. 1840. 

Braithwaite's Kitchen-Range. —A friend has handed me vour,valuable and 
extensively circulated Magazine of January last, in which, at p. 40., you have 
unintentionally given an account of a cooking apparatus exhibited here, 
which is so erroneous, as to have a tendency to prejudice the public against 
its adoption ; the account bears the address of W.Wild, Hertford, Dec. 1839. 

I trust you will kindly make a counter statement, particularly* as regards 
the means of roasting (the extract staRng “ that the means are dispensed 
with,” which I take to imply that the apparatus will only bake); the ovens 
arc Roasting Ovens, upon the same principle as that described in your No. 
for December, 1839, p.727., differing only in having the proceeds of com¬ 
bustion to descend, and pass under them, before going into the chimney, 
instead of passing directly upwards; the same small fire working both the hot 
plate and boilers, as well as communicating sufficient heat to the closets 
below, before its exit. The chief novelty in the apparatus is, that the upper 
flues and sides of the ovens next the fire are ccjated with Stourbridge bricks, 
which not only modify and equalise the heat, but retain it; by which a most 
important saving of fuel is effected, the apparatus being capable of cooking 
more than*-Jpuble the quantity that any range of its size can do, at consider¬ 
ably less expense of fuel, as well as bcfiig more cleanly and more easily 
worked. — (r. M. Braithwaite. White Linn Court, Cornhill, Feb. 26. 1840. 

XJ'/mus fulva, tfie slippery Elm, Arb. Bril., vol. iii. p. 1407.— In my opinion, 
the inner bark of the branches of this tree ranks ps the first demulcent in the 
American materia mcdica ; and, as long since as the year 1803, I proclaimed 
its merits, in an article added to that on the .elm, in my edition of Dr. Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Encj/clojuedia (of which a large edition was sold), and also in 
the Philadelphia Medical Museum, vol. i., in which I noticed it among other me¬ 
dicinal trees and*shrubs, natives of the United States. Since that, the delight¬ 
ful mucilage of the inner bark has* been extensively used, in cases where 
a powerful emollient* w r as required. Nothing can equal a poultice of the 
pounded hark with water, to bring a gunshot wound to a healthy suppura¬ 
tion. The Indians taught the? frontier medical men this secret, and they 
informed the United States’ army surgeons, fr«m whom I acquired the know¬ 
ledge of the remedy in this case. In dyseutery it is eminently beneficial, and 
operates like a charm ; and yet,'with the mosf ample public testimony in its 
fiLvnnr thp editor of the ffiateria mcdica part of the American Dispensatory 
speaks slightingly of it; a full proof that he has had no experience of its good 
qualities. I wjll send you a packet of the powdered bark, that you may try it 
in catarrhs.ana bowel complaints, as a poultic*e to hasten the maturation of 
boils, and a3 a wash in inflamed eyes.— J. Mease. Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 1839. 

Topulus gree'ea. — In the Arb. Brit^vg], iii. p. 1651.,you say : “ According 
to the Nouv. Du Hamel, \t is stated by some to be a nativtaof North America, 
and more particularly of a township there named Athens”. There are eleven 
post towns in the United States dignified with the name Athens, and doubt¬ 
less* others, with uvaval townships (as I know). The tree may have ob¬ 
tained it^name from growing abundantly at a village on the Mississippi called* 
Athens, as unlike the Athens of old as possible. I presume this tree was intro¬ 
duced into the Atlantic States from the West j but when, and by whom, I am 
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unable to say. Thirty years since, being a novelty, it was extensively planted 
in lawns in the country, and in cities; but has for some years ceased to be a 
favourite, owing to the brittleness of the limbs, and the nuisance of the cottony 
substance discharged from the bursting catkins, which covered passengers in 
the streets, and filled the chambers in their vicinity* if the windows happened 
to be open at the time. The limbs also grew straggling and irregular.—: 
J. Mease. Philadelphia, Nov. 1 . 1839. 


Abt. IV. Kciv Gardens. 

c 

Since the appearance of our article on Kew Gardens (p. 183.), wc have 
received ajiumber of communications on the subject, and we have also taken 
notice of what has passed in the Houses of Parliament. The subject was 
brought forward in the House of Lords by the Earl of Aberdeen, and there 
elicited a declaration on the part of government that there was no intention of 
destroying the gardens.' Wc wish we could state something equally satis¬ 
factory as to. the manner in which they arc in future to be kept up, and this 
we may probably be enabled to do attno distant period. 

Among other letters and rumours which have reached us,-we give the fol¬ 
lowing, which we consult r on good authority. Mr. H. Gordon, secretary to 
the Treasury, stated to the writer, that, “ in consequence of the very unsatis¬ 
factory state of Kew Gardens, the government, some time ago, directed Dr. 
Lindley, together with' two eminent gardeners, to examibe and report upon 
them, making such recommendations ns occurred to them. They made a long 
report, offering many suggestions, which would have involved an expense 
of 5000/. or 6000/. per annum, instead of 1700/. (I think, as at present). 
Mr. Gordon then, on his own responsibility, without consulting the go¬ 
vernment, begged Dr. Lindley to ascertain whether, if the Horticultural 
Society had the offer of the gardens, they would accept it, keeping, chem up in 
conformity with the recommendations of the report, and allowing (tee access to 
the public. This enquiry was construed by Dr. Lindley as a definite offer on 
behalf of the government, and thence arises the misunderstanding on the subject. 
Mr. Gordon assures me that nothing will be done at present, nor at any time, 

. without full opportunity for previous enquiry by the House of Commons.” 

It is stated in another communication, that Mr. Hume proposed, in the 
House of Commons, “that an Annual grant should be piacle for the support of 
Kew Gardens as a national establishment, and that they should be under the 
management of trustees, in the same way as the British Museum.” This plan 
seems approved of by most of our conrespondents; several adding, that a 
national botanic garden forms an essential part ,x>f a national museum, and 
they refer to the Museum of Paris with its National Garden, &c. Several 
writers u deprecate the idea of having a gardens director to Kew ; they state 
that two eminent- professors have already applied for it: and they strongly 
recommend that government should save the expense of a general director, to 
whom not less than 500/. on 600/. a year would be given, besides a house, 
&c., by giving the general management of the garden to the president and 
council of the Linnaean Society, with a paid clerk at the garden, and a*cu- 
rator; recommending for the latter the present botanic gardener, Mr. Smith. 
We have received various other suggestions, some of them contradictory to 
the above: such, for example, as one which states that the plants in Kew 
Gardens. were offered to the Royal Botanic Society, of the Inner Circle, 
Regent’s Park, about three months bin be, by the Earl of Surrey. Mr, Iliff, 
an eminent botanist (yid patron of horticulture, states (Lambeth Argus for 
Feb. 29., p. 69.) “ that petijions from the Royal South London Floriculture! 
apjl other Societies are in forwardness, to urge the Lords' of the Treasury to 
’Kew Gardens,.on a firmer foundation, rathpr than to allow so base a 
uction'as has been contemplated.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Descriptive Notices of select Suburban Residences, mtk 
Remarks on each ; intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
of Landscape-Gardening. By the Conductor. 

No. 15. Kingsbury, tiie Residence of Thomas Harris, Esq. 

Kingsbury, which is situated on*the Edgeware Road, near the 
village of that name, may be described as a grass farm, the 
grounds of which hffve been ornamented by plantations of select 
trees and shrub^and the house enlarged by additional rooms. 
To one of these rooms a large conservatory is attached, and 
with this conservatory is connected a series of green-houses and 
hot-houses, containing, as is well known, one of the finest col¬ 
lections of plants in this country, managed by Mr. Beaton, one 
of our fust botanical gardeners. To a person accustomed to 
live in the 'Confined limits of a London street house, it is a great 
luxury to get possession of a group of farm buildings, where 
there is ample room to make additions on a*rery side. The 
secret of enjoying this luxury consists, m a great measure, in 
adding, rather than in altering; because it may be laid down as 
a fundamental principle, that it is quite? impossible to get all the 
advantages of a new house by altering an old one. Any old 
house, howevelV, that is not in % state of decay, may be rendered 
comfortable and cqmmqflious (though not well arranged) by ad¬ 
ditions. When these additions are made under the direction 
of an architect of taste, veTy picturesque effects may-frequently 
be produced: but there are not many architects, of the old 
school, at least, who understand how this is to be managed; in 
-wsbach^how the additicAis to an inelegant house may be made 
elegant, and the effect of the whole group, however irregular, ren¬ 
dered symmetrical. This is not .the plage for going into details, 
but we sh&ll do this so far as to observe, in order to give an idea 
of the data on which we found pur opinion,— 1. that ho object, 
either in nature or tyt, can be truly beautiful that is not sym¬ 
metrical^ 2. that there is a regular symmetry, and 8n irregular 
symmetry, ancl thoj all picturesque assemblages belong,to the 
latter d^ss; 3. *that every symmetrical object consists, of three, 
parts, the centre or axis, and the sides; and, 4. that in assem- 
1840. May. r * 
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blages of low buildings, such as those of a farm-house and 
offices, wjiere the sides are given and the axis is wanting, it may 
be supplied by an Italian or other tower, campanile, or clock 
turret. 

For an irregular assemblage of objects to be rendered sym¬ 
metrical, it is not necessary that the tower or other object which 
forms the axis should be in the centre: on the contrary, it will 
generally effect the intended purpose belter if placed somewhat 
on one, side; because, in that case, the idea of regular symmetry 
is not raised up in the mind. The spectator does not think of 
comparing one side w ith the other, to see if they agree in form 
as well as in general bulk, but he looks to see whether the one 
side is balanced by the other, either by bulk, by height, or by 
distance. Suppose, for example, a group, in which, close by 
the left* , of the axis, there are a number of high buildings 
crowded together, and but very few buildings on the right, and 
those quite low: in what manner is this group to be rendered 
symmetrical ? By the extension of the k»tv buildings, on the 
right, so far as to produce by extension on *hat side, what is 
produced by bulk and compactness on the other. Whatever is 
symmetrical, must have a decided axis of symmetry; either 
obvious, as when a tower rises from a straggling mass of low 
buildings; or disguised, as when the buildings of a group arrange 
themselves so as to be included within a pyramidal or conical 
outline. An axis can frequently be given to a group of trees 
and buildings by tall narrow trees, such as the Lombardy 
poplar; but, in^such cases, the buildings can never form the 
main feature in the landscape. These remarks are intended to 
hint at the proper mode of making the most of old houses in 
the country, which, fronf extensive experience'and ‘observation, 
we can assert ought seldom or never to be altered within, though 
they may generally be added to without, to an unlimited extent. 

The remaining part of this article be jin g iq great part written 
by the gentleman who accompanied us through the houses at 
Kingsbury, we shall place it in inverftd commas. 

“ March 25. — The plants here are lookiftg as well as can be 
expected, after such a. long, sunlass, damp winter. Frosty 
winters are always better for house plants, and for all kind® n f 
early forcing, than mild winters, like the last, without sun. The 
greater portion of the.camellias at Kingsbury ware forced last 
May, in order to finish their growth, and set their buds. They 
were kept in the house all the summer, and began flowering 
about the beginning of December; and tlj,ey are now past their 
best. A few thrfi were not forced, and were out of doors all 
summer, and in cold frames during winter, are* brought info the 
.camellia-house in succession, from the ei*d or January t'(ll April. 
These carry on the blooming season till May. In a large col- 
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lection of this popular shrub, many are annually to be found 
with few or no blossom buds, especially when young, and in a 
vigorous state of health. These are selected here, and put in 
among the stove plants early in March : their new growth is 
finished in six weeks’; and, by the end of May, they have set 
their ’blossom buds. These plants are kept in doors all the 
summer, and come into flower in October and November; thus 
keeping up a constant bloom for six months. They are found 
to be as accommodating in the stove as ferns, living and thriving 
well under the shade of other plants; and, like the vine, and 
some other excitable plants, they are found to vegetate early 
next season. 

“ The old white camellia, the fimbriate, Lady Hume’s, and 
imbricate, are well known to be the finest-shaped flowers in this 
genus, which is now composed of nearly 400 varieties and 
species. Of all the new varieties, Mr. Beatoi! thinks the im- 
bricata alba is the most perfect flower; he even says that it is 
often more perfect flian the double white, with occasional broad 
stripes of red income of the petals, like a fine carnation. The 
King is a variety much praised lately; it is in the shape of 
y>aeon ierflbra alba, and mottled like Gray’s Invincible; and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Beaton, only a third-rate flower. Trium- 
phans is a noble flower, bursting out in the centre like the old 
cabbage aose, and something near the same colour, with pure 
white blotlihes. This variety, likes Woods// and a few others, 
requires more heat to expand its blossoms than is usually safe 
for the others'; and it ought to be kept in the warmest end 
of the house. Donklaer/ and tricolor are great favourites 
here: several plants of each of them are now finely in bloom, 
with many others of the newer sorts. * 

“ The corrmas, which arc great favourites with Mr. Harris, 
are in bloom "from September, to June, by being forced at dif¬ 
ferent times to make tljpir young growth in the same way as the 
camellias; and the Chinese azaleas are just ready to expand thgir 
flowers under similar treatment. • 

“One feature in Idle management of* the climbers for the con¬ 
servatory deserves particular notice. The orchidaceous house is 
- a.*, thg. hack of the conservatory. The Combi^tum purpureum, 
one of the very finest of stove climbers, and others, are planted 
out in the borders of the orchidaceous house, and in the summer 
time theft' shoots are introduced iuto the conservatory through 
holes in the top of the back jvall, and trained over the rafters, 
where they flower qjl the summer, and are pruned close and 
taken back jnto the orchidaceous hou^ foi* the Winter. Mr. 
Herljert wrote 'to. Mr. Beaton lately, to say that he adopted 
this system at Spoffortk with complete success,.and that he kept 
the top of the Combr&tum purpui'etim in the conservatory last 
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winter, and, though very near the glass, it was not in the least 
hurt by the frost. Beaumont/a grandiflora, treated in this way 
at Kingsbury, looks now as well as if it were in the hottest 
stove; and Mr. Beaton thinks this long rest may induce it to 
flower next summer. It is well known to be one of the most 
difficult plants to flower. If this experiment does not succeed, 
Mr. Beaton intends to take it back to the stove for the growing 
season the following summer, and, after making its growth, he 
will introduce it again to the conservatory to winter. If this 
should fail, he will cut it away altogether. Mr. Beaton thinks 
all the stoye passion-flowers might be flowered in the conserva¬ 
tory or green-house on the same principle; but the beautiful 
P. kermesina, for_ this purpose, and indeed for all purposes, 
ought to be inarched on some of the stronger-growing kinds. 
It would^even be worth while to inarch it on any hardy passion¬ 
flower already in the conservatory, the head being introduced 
into the stove for the winter. A plant of this species grafted in 
one of the stoves on the P. alata covers mafty square yards, and 
has not been without blossoms for the last eighteen months; 
and in summer this plant is covered with hundreds of blooms at 
a time. Mr. Beaton thinks Bignon/a venusta would do admir¬ 
ably treated in this manner; and regrets that this, and such 
plants as Allan)anda cathartica, the petreas, Combretum pur- 
pureum, and such like old substantial good climbers, should be 
so much neglected, to make room for others which* have only 
novelty to recommend them. He also regrets the present rage 
for collections, when selections would answer all the purposes of 
private collectors so much better. But to return to climbers: 
the half-hardy, or conservatory, climbers are here treated on the 
same principle as the stoVe ones. These are planted out, as all 
climbers ought to be, in the front border of the conservatory; 
and, about the end of May, are faken outside thrdugh a pane of 
glass in the bottom of the roof-sashes, pud framed outside for 
four or five months, to make room for the introduction of the 
stove»climbers. They are close prufted in October or Novem¬ 
ber, and taken back to the conservatory for Wintering. Tacsonia 
pinnatistipula, one of the very best conservatory climbers, treated 
in this manner, covers a great space in a short time, 
abundantly in the open air from July till Christmas, and stands 
ten degrees of frost without any injury. Mr. Beaton calls this 
plant one of Sweet’s fanciful genera, which, he says,* are only 
genera by name, not by nature, L 

“ If Mr. Beacon were compelled to gro^v only three kinds of 
conservatory climbers, j.the Tacsonia would be the first he would 
choose; and yet it is hardly to be seen anywhere. , , 

. “The new Wjstaim from Moreton Bay, of*wflich Mr v Beaton 
gave an account in the preceding Volume (p. 400.), is growing 
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rapidly in the conservatory, and in the coldest end of the green¬ 
house ; bu{ the one planted out against a south wall die/I this 
winter. It has been growing in the green-house all the winter, 
from which we may reasonably conclude that it is an evergreen. 
It will^not flower here this season ; at least, it shows no signs of 
flowering yet. 

“Among the stove plants are many large specimens. Two fine 
plants of Ardisia fianiculata are now in full bloom ; two of the 
finest specimens in England of that good old plant Jatropha 
panduraeftMia are just beginning to show their splendid flowers, 
and will be in flower every day till the end of next* October. 
After flowering, this plant is kept perfectly dry for three months. 
It seems a great favourite here: we observed plants of it in all 
stages of growth, from G in. to 3 or 4 feet high ; some as stan¬ 
dards, others as dwarf bushes. Several species t of Theophrasta 
make a fine appearance at this time, with their large handsome 
foliage, for which they are chiefly grown. I'/iga Harris?'? will 
soon be a splendid object; it is literally covered, from top to 
bottom, with blosSom buds : it belongs to the deciduous class of 
shrubs, casting its leaves in winter; and the flowers and young 
foliage appear at the same time. Another valuable plant for 
private collections, Clerodendron ydilomqides, has been in flower 
here since April, 1839. A cut specimen of it, in flower, was 
exhibited*then at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms in Regent 
Street, when it was reported to be nearly as sweet as a jasmine. 
It is a half-climbing plant, with abundance of terminal racemes 
of flowers, similar to those of C. hastatum, with neat small 
foliage, and, what is strange in this genhs, the plant is never 
attacked by any kind of insects. It dglights in the hottest part 
of the stove. It w&s among the last lot of plants sent over to 
this country by the late Dr. Carey, and, we believe, at the 
request of Air. Herbert. It i# only in one or two other collec¬ 
tions, to which Mr.- Ha it is presented it. Speaking of Dr. Carey, 
we saw here, for the’first tqpe, that fine myrtaccous plant namad 
after him by Roxbiygh. It is something in the way of BaiVing- 
tbrn’a speciosa, but deciduous. The genus Careya is closely 
allied to Barringtbina and Gustav?'??. These three plants, with 
*M&gn61?'«, are noble plants to commemorate such names as 
Daines Barrington, Gustavus the Third of Sweden, Dr. Carey, 
and Dr. Majfnol of Montpelier. We noticed more than half a 
dozen fine barringtonias, jxoras in abundance, a fine plant of 
Brownea gnindiceps, the cow* t#ee of Humboldt, and one of 
the finest specimens ®f Strelitzm juncea whiefy fre remember to 
have.seen anywhere. In the green-housfe are some good speci¬ 
mens* of Boronserrulata in flower; also, a large specimen of 
Sc6tt?«**dentata, several' heaths, ‘epacrises, chor<Szemas,*eutaxias,* 
and such like plattfs; also, a large /ihododeudron altaalerdnse 
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in full bloom; and, what rather surprised us, half a dozen fine 
specimens of that gay and very scarce plant Lalage. ornata, a 
genus of which only one more species is known to botanists. 
Seeds of this lalage were brought over from Australia to Mr. 
Knight, by the late Mr. Baxter, in 1829; and, under Mr. 
Knight’s superior management, it was flowered in 1883 or 1834, 
and afterwards figured in the Botanic Register. It was found to be 
so difficult to propagate, that fears were entertained of its being 
lost to-the country altogether. We heard nothing of it for the 
last three or four years, and thought it was really lost. Mr. 
Beaton “tel Is us the original plant is still in the Exotic Nursery, 
where plants of it may be had, and also at Clapton, and probably 
in some other nurseries. 

“Along the front stage in the green-house we noticed a collec¬ 
tion of new Australian seed brigs. Some of these were raised 
here; the rest is the cream of the large collection raised last 
year in the Clapton Nursery, from seeds sent to Mr. Low: these 
were received in exchange for a beautiful corrsea, raised by 
Mr. Beaton at Haflield. (See our preceding-Volume, p. 94.) 
This corraa Mr. Low thinks far superior to any of the new 
seedlings; and we believe a figure of it will soon appear in 
Paxton’s Magazine of , Botany. There are many other cross 
seedlings of corneas and other plants in progress here, which, 
as soon as they are proved, will soon find their way Into other 
collections. Mr. Beaton has been, for many years trying to 
prove Mr. Knight’s theory of vegetable super fiet at ion, and pro¬ 
mises (p. 161.) to send us an account of his failures. But he 
says, on reviewing his botes, he finds the action of the pollen in 
some instances so very .different from what it is generally believed 
to be, that he shall put off saying anything on the subject till he 
sees how far this difference takes place in different genera or fa¬ 
milies. Our readers will recollect what Mr. Beaton wrote on the 
crossing of fuchsias in a former volume-. We here saw what 
Mr. Beaton calls the most curious cr<?ss yet obtained among the 
fuchsias : it is a seedling o from F. arborescens fecundated by the 
pollen of F. excorticata. It is nearly four years old, and has 
shown no disposition to 'flower. Tht parent plant is upwards of 
12 ft. high, and beautifully branched. Mr. Beaton dusteef ifiany 
thousand flowers of F. arborescens with the pollen of different 
fuchsias, and raised many thousand seedlings from .plants so 
dusted for several successive years; but this single instance is 
the only deviation he found from the arborescens. When this 
cross and \he btfyer splendid crosses from the F. fulgens will 
come to interbreed, thrfy will raise the character of this favourite 
family far beyond what we have any conception .of now. 

“ The -many importations of orchidaceous plants, from'Mexico 
and the north-east parts of South America, have filled the 
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orchidaceous house here to suffocation. The cultivation of so 
many newly received plants, requiring a different treatment from 
established plants, prevented Mr. Beaton from following out 
Mr. Wailes’s suggestion on the atmospheric temperature and 
moisture in the orchidaceous house. He highly approves of 
Mr. Paxton’s mode of growing Dendrobia, and other similar 
plants. Some of these plants here begin to show blossom buds 
in a week or ten* days after taking them into the orchidaceous 
house from their winter quarters. Mr. Beaton maintains that 
no extensive collection of this order can be kept for any length 
of time in a fine flowering condition without the .use of two 
houses; the second house to be kept quite dry and cool; and 
the plants, while resting here, to be kept .exposed to the full 
rays of the sun. There are many new and undescribed species 
here, particularly among the Mexican Orchidaceae. • 

“ The Cacti have been more than doubled since we saw them 
last season, and many of the specimens are not to be equalled 
anywhere. Mr. ifeaton has arranged his seedling Cacti on a 
front shelf, in sections, just to our taste; and his experience has 
even enabled him to follow out this plan farther than science 
could do. lie places all his melon-shaped Cacti, which require 
more heat, in the hottest end of the shgif. Many of this section, 
in a young state, can hardly be distinguished from each other 
but by *a practised eye. These are here planted out on this 
shelf, on a layer or bed.of sandy compost over slabs of slate, 
in rows across the bed; and, where each kind terminates, a 
row or two of upright seedling cereuses, which require strong 
heat, are placed after each kind of melon-shaped Cacti. The 
seedlings of tliose Mammilhiriae found in the low hot valleys of 
the tropics follow After the Melocacti and Echinocacti seedlings; 
and, at the coldest end of the shelf, they finish with such Mam- 
millariae as are found on the* hills and high ridges, and require 
less heat. Altogether, this appears to us the most interesting 
shelf of Cacti, And thg most scientifically arranged, in .this 
country. Here i^ the largest plant of Uuphorbm jacquin/iC/fom 
that we have seen, now covered with*its rich deep orange blos¬ 
soms : when out of flower, it must look like a young vigor- 
'6enr*peach tree; and, being trained after the manner of peach 
trees, the illusion is heightened. Nothing can exceed the 
splendour Rf jBuphorb/a splendens at this time, just beginning 
to put forth its new leaves, and literally in one mass of bloom. 
Several large specimens are fciep now in this state, one of which 
is perhaps the largest in the country. By*the^side of these 
stands a fine specimen of 2?uphorb/a Qj.] IJribni, a nearly allied 
sbft, smaller •than the preceding in all its parts, and more 
fastigfate in habit. Both these kinds seed freely, especially 
towards the end of the blooming season (July and ^August); 
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and, notwithstanding their seeming relationship, Mr. Beaton has 
hitherto failed to obtain a cross between them. In another 
house we noticed a standard of that fine old plant the .Euphorbia 
phoemcea, with a head 4 or 5 feet in diameter, and just coming 
info bloom. There is also a good stock of mesembryanthemums, 
aloes, and the common epiphyllums, in another house appro¬ 
priated to this section of plants. The day being very cold, we 
did not see much of the plants in the pits. These pits, and 
some of. the houses, are heated by Rogers’s conical boilers; and 
also a long shed in the farm-yard, with glass sashes in front, 
where rare specimens of single camellias, acacias, and such¬ 
like plants are wintered, to be turned out in summer into the 
flower-garden, and other convenient places round the house. 
The subsoil here is so cold and damp, that it is found necessary 
to take up in the autumn such plants as Benthamm fragifera, 
Garrya elllptica/and many other half-hardy plants, which are 
kept in this shed conservatory all the winter. 

“A large number of apple and pear trees were planted here 
this spring. % The pits for these were from fft. to 5 ft. in 
diameter, and paved with common slates, their edges lapping 
over each other, as in common roofing. Prepared compost 
was filled over these states till it was 6 or 9 inches above the 
common level of the garden, and the trees planted on these 
round hillocks, and mulched all over with a compost of rotten 
dung, rotten tan, and about one third <pf sifted coal ashes. The 
trees were bought at Mr. Forest’s nursery, Kensington ; and, 
though Mr. Forest is an entire stranger to Mr. Beaton, the 
latter thinks it but justice to say, that these fruit trees were the 
finest he ever saw coming out of any nursery wl\atever. 

“ All the paths in the houses are of Welsh state, half an inch 
thick, which is found far cheaper and more durable than stone 
pavements; besides, there is no dust from them like that from 
stone paths. Many of the shelves are ajso of this state; but, 
for this purpose, the state ought to be .ribbed, in order to carry 
off the drainage from the bottom of the pots more effectually, 
and to be drilled with smad holes to let through the wet from 
the furrows formed by the ribbing. In one division of a range 
of low houses are some fine pine-apple ptants, which never Wad' 
any bottom heat, and nothing can exceed their vigour and 
healthy appearance. They are plunged in old Urn, and an 
empty pot placed, mouth.upwards, under each pine pot. The 
water from the pine pot passeg down' freely into this pot, and 
the worms are n?ver found to get into the pine pot. If the 
Ipwer pot wefe placed Ijottom upwards, the drainage from the 
pine-pot would "hot be complete, nor the worms kept back. 
When bolero heat is used for pines op other 'plants, this is 
hi ways \ siftfe mode to guard against too strqng bottom heat. 
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Indeed, Mr. Beaton thinks that no pot should be plunged in 
any cold or hot medium, in or out of doors, without fir ft taking 
the precaution to place an empty pot under each pot; and the 
only thing to be attended to is, to have the mouth of the lower 
pot a little narrower than the bottom of the pot to be placed 
over it. This plan was shown and first recommended to Mr. 
Beaton by Mr. Thomson, of the Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
one of the most? scientific gardeners with whom Mr. Beaton is 
acquainted.” 
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Art. II. Notice of the Plants which grow in the open Air in the 
Borroyiean Islands (Isold Bella and Isola Madre) in the Lago 
Maggie~c. By Signor Giuseppe Manetti. 

Vegetation in these two islands is wonderful, and bespeaks 
the fertility of the soil and the mildness of the climate. In 
summer they are cooled by the breezes of the lake, and in winter 
the usual temperature ranges from zero to two or three degrees 
below it; or if it is sometimes a little lower, it is for a few 
minutes at twilight, and then it never falls so low as 5° Reautn. 
In Isola Bella, however, which is nearer the mountains than 
Isola Madre, th<» temperature falls generally a degree or two 
lower, according to the prevalence of wind. The soil is cat- 
careous, containing a litUe clay (argilla) and mica, which gives 
it a shining appearance in the sun. * 

The trees which in tire following -list are marked with an ’ 
* actwisk grow in both* the islands; and those not marked, only 
in Isola Madre. 

Acacia, fttrnesiiina, ^.‘ncahthocarpa, A. latifolia, A. longrfblia 
20 ft. Ingh, A. vera. A'cer oblongum. Agapfinthus umbel- 
latus, A. umb. variegatus. *Ag|ve americana, •'A. amer. picta. 
Amaryllis formoslsusima. ^fnth^llis Barba Jovis. Araucaria 
brqsiliana 14 ft, high, diameter of the ^ead TlO ft.;*A. Cunning¬ 
ham/; 14 ft. high,head 12 ft. in diameter; A. excglsa 16 ft. high, 
head 40 ft. in diameter. I was delighted with.the effect of these 
three plants; I # send you a drawing of the last specie^. *A'r- 
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butus /ifndrachne; A. glauca ? ; A. procbra; A. fAiedo 18 ft. high, 
and occupying a space 20 ft. in diameter; A. t/'nedo crispus; A. 
U. integrifolius ; A. U. latifolius. *Aristotel/« Macqui. Azalea 
indica, thirty varieties. Uaccharis /mlimifolia. Banksm latifolia. 
Berber is empetrifolia. Buddha globosa, B. jalviaefblia. Calliste- 
mon citrinus, *C. lanceolatus, C. ruscifolius ?, *C. salignus albus, 
C. rugulbsus. Camellia japonica atrorubens 16 ft. high, C. jap. 
pink 18 ft. high, C. jap. rubra maxima 12 ft. high, C. Sasdnqua 
16 ft. high, and various other varieties of C. japonica from 8 ft. to 
12 ft. high. *Capparis Breynm. Ceanothus azureus 14 ft. high. 
Cfereus flag?llif6rmis. Ceratonia Siliqua. *Cestrum Pdrqui. •Ci¬ 
neraria platanifblia. *Cinnamomum Camphora 50 ft. high, the 
stem 1 ft. in circumference. Cistus ladaniferus. Citrus Aurantium, 

C. Limbnum. Clbthra arborea. Coronilla valentina. Cunning- 
hamta sinensis 40 ft. high, head 20 ft. in diameter. Cupressus 
australis, C. passerinbides (? disticha nutans Arb. Brit.). Cy- 
clamen persicum. Cycas revoluta. Daphne hybrids, D. odorata, 

D. variegata, D. oleifolia. Dahlias. *Edwardsm microphylla. 

jEloeagnus argentea ?. Embothrium salicifblium.'’ . .Erica arborea 
12 ft. high, E. capitata, E. mediterranea 10 ft. high, E. mul- 
tifldra, E. polytrichifolia 12 ft. high, E. spuria. Eucalyptus nova 
species 16 ft. high. *\Eubnymus japonicus, E. jap. fbl. aureis 
variegatis, E. jap. fol. argenteis variegatis. Freylinia specibsa 
(? Buddiea glaberrima Lots.). Gnidia simplex. *Gordbn/a La- 
sianthus, *G.pubescens. Gor- 1 4 o 

term rlgens (Gazania rigens). , 

Gaulthcrm Shallon. Hakea 
jiini folia. Hallerm lucida. ,7u- 
niperus bermudiana, J. capen- 
sis. Justicm Adhaloda. I'x ia 
fenestrata. *Z»aurus nbbilis 
[mentioned in our Volume for 
1839, as being 62 ft. 10 in 
high, and of which fig. 40. 
is a portrait reduced from a 
drawing kindly sent us by 
Signor Manetti. The remains 
of the letter N cut on the bark 
of this tree by Napoleon are 
still seen]. L. indica, L. to- 
mentosa. Leonotis Leon liras. 

Leptospermum ambiguum, L. 
speciosum, L.tomentosum. L\- 
gustrum lucid urn, L.‘nepa|ense. 

Lyttae'a geminiflora in full 
flower, last year (1839) the scape was 22 ft. High. Magnol/a iviscata 
>»P ft. high, the space occupied by the branches, is 10 ft. Meni- 
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spermum /aurifblium. Mesembryanthemum aureum, M. stelldtum. 
Afyrica cord ifolia. Nandina domestics. Nerim? undulata. Ne- 
rium Oleander. O'lea excelsa; * 0 . fragrans 14 ft. high, and 
the space occupied by the ramifications 12 ft. in diameter; O. 
, sinensis, I think this is a variety of 0. fragrans undulata. 
# Opuntia cochinillifera. * .Ficus indica. Othonna cheirifolia. 
# Panax aculeata. Petrophila pulchella. Phormium tenax. Pious 
nepalensis, # P.*paIfistris (australis) 30 ft. high. Pittosporum 
Taibtra 16 ft. high, the space occupied by the ramification is 
16 ft. in diameter. Podocarpus nuciferus. Raphiolepis indica, 
R. rubra. */£hododendron arboreum, and thirty varieties. Rb- 
chea falcuta. .Salvia nobilis, ? S. pulchella. Thea Bohea, T. 
viridis. # Fiburnum sincnse. Yucca aloifylia, Y. draconis, Y. 
drac. marginata. Zinnia horrida. Besides these plants there are 
beautiful groves of Phododenjlron ponticum and 'maximum, 
with an infinity of varieties of azaleas, andromedas, and kalmias. 
.Daphne collina, Clethra alnifolia, MahtWa Afquifblium, M. fas- 
cicularis, M. repens. Myrtles. Hides sanguineum, R. sang, 
angustum, It* Sung, walvsiceum, R. speciosum. A fine^Caurus 
caroliniana 16 ft. high. A L. Sassafras 32 ft. high, and the 
stem l ft. 3 in. in diameter, being the finest I have hitherto 
seen. A Magnolia cordata 40 ft. high. Quercus Suber 24 ft. 
high. Cedrus Libani 80 ft. high, and 2 ft. diameter in the stem. 
A Phdtinia serrulate 16 ft. high, and the space occupied by the 
branches 18 ft. In the .flower herders are cultivated beautiful 
specie's of annual and perennial plants of recent introduction, 
such as Schizanthus, Collbmia, Fiola tricolor, V. grandifiora, 
Gil ia, Ipomopsis clegans, Phlox, Galsfrdla, Ferbena, &c.; and 
more than 13(4 varieties of Chrysanthemum, all obtained by the 
diligence of that’excellent gardener Renat* Rovelli, who knows 
so well how to second his illustrious master, Count Vitaliano 
Borromeo, in the love of botany, who spares no expense to em¬ 
bellish and enrieh hir two fine*estates with rare plants. 

Monza, near Milan, Qfarch 19. 1840. 


Art. III. Some Thoughts on the Effect of Shadows in Garden Scenery . 

By It. W. F. 

W hen ‘the broad shadows of full-foliaged trees fall upon a 
rising ground, the extent of the ground is apparently increased; 
for example, in the view of *h$ long walk at Windsor, as given 
in Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1840. % 

.It-has always appeared to me whAi looking up an avenue, 
fivten- one wli^ch* only slightly rose to the entrance of the house, 
that vhe distance between the spot on which 4. was standing sftid 
the entrance seemed to be increased by the shadows of the trees 
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which fell athwart the road or path. To those who have been 
in forests, or have seen accurate delineations of them from 
nature, the alternations of light and shade in irregular masses 
is, I think, well known to augment to the eye (for I think it after 
all a deception) the actual distance of objects situated on the 
horizon. This appears well known to artists, who certainly 
employ a breadth of light or shade in their paintings which 
imparts the appearance of extent to the view portrayed ; or at 
least mainly contributes to the production of such an effect. At 
the same time, detached shadows render the picture “ spotty,” 
and less extensive. 

I shall, however, probably be told that a continuous line gives 
a greater idea of leng.th, than one which is broken by any object 
or objects as shadows; and that a lady who wears a gown with a 
striped pattern lengthwise will, look taller than if the pattern 
were made to go crosswise or round the person. But I believe 
that the eye rests upon each shadow, lingers upon each in going 
round it or tracing its outline, and consequently does not so 
soon r|^ch the horizon; the idea of extent being created by 
the time occupied by the eye in going over the whole. 

What I state is, I think, most applicable to length: so, in a 
glen, for instance, dark masses of shade alternating with the rich 
glow of a sunset give, I cannot help thinking, a greater extent 
of scenery, as it were, to the eye. Remove the bounding 
objects, the hills, and I think this effect will be materially di¬ 
minished. I think also that this appearance of increase of surface 
is somewhat more evident in positions where the eye has to be 
elevated a little to gain the horizon. Need I allude to a similar 
effect produced on scenery by the lengthening shades of 
evening: — - 

“ Majoresquc cadunt altis <Ic montibus umbra;.” 

« Virgil. Ed. I. ver. 84. 

The lofty mountains throfr a larger fthadc.' 

Watford , March , 1840. 

Aht. IV. On the Prefercncefor Scotch Gardeners. By J. Wighton, 
Gardener to the Earl of Stafford, Cossey Hall. 

Scotch gardeners are often preferred in England, «as if they 
had a better knowledge of their profession than English gar¬ 
deners. As gardening is certainly t as well understood in Eng- 
gland as it is in Scotland, it may be worth wtyle to enquire into 
the cause of this preference; and also the reason tyhy so few 
young men in England, after serving a regular apprenticeship 
as gardeners, ever arrive at the head of their profession. ^T'hey 
remain only a step above a common labourer, and seldom re¬ 
move froifi the place .of their birth; while most young men who 
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learn gardening in Scotland become in time head gardeners, 
either at home or abroad. Various reasons are assigned why 
the preferei^ is given in England to Scotch gardeners: one is, 
that they are usually better educated; another, that the greater 
coldness and chang£ableness of the climate of Scotland obliges 
the gardener to take greater care and pay more attention, which 
renders him more skilful in his business; -mother cause assigned 
is, that Scotchmen are generally a more steady and calculating 
race. However well founded these reasons may appetfl 1 , they 
are not sufficient to account for the decided preference given 
to the Scotch gardener. Education can do but little inhere there 
is deficiency of natural abilities; and, though Scotland is colder 
than England, the English gardener has quite enough of cold¬ 
ness and variableness of climate to call forth his energies. If the 
Scotch are more cool and calculating, they must acquire those 
habits by early training. * * 

It is probable that the Poor Law system in England has had 
the greatest share fh producing the superiority of the Scotch over 
the English gjurdener. It mainly depends on the difference of 
training, when acquiring the knowledge of his business. In 
England, the mansion and gardens of the wealthy are more 
frequently situated adjoining a populous village; the proprie¬ 
tor, in consequence, often finds his property burdened by too 
many labourers. When bis gardener wants an apprentice, his 
employer 1 obliges him to take ori£ who belongs to the parish; 
as he‘cannot think of employing strangers. The young man 
chosen begins with the honest intention of becoming a gar¬ 
dener, and has at first, probably, an. anxious wish to learn. 
But this too often cools, from associating with others of his 
native place, wlio<tre not gardeners.* 

His attention is much taken off by such connexions, and he 
is less disposed to give his m^nd wholly to gardening, if his pa¬ 
rents are, as it u$uaily,happens, of the agricultural class; because 
he shares in their ideas and feelings, and especially in .the 
notion that he must b<? employed, because he belongs*to the 
parish. Ifj howtfver, he escapes tlitese evils, when the time of 
his apprenticeship is expired, he finds it difficult to procure a 
si tuat ion as under gardener, on the same principle that caused 
him to be chosen for an apprentice, namely, his not belonging 
to the new parish where he makes application. This forms a 
serious'obstacle to the advancement of young gardeners, and is 
the greatest cause why st> majiy never remove from their native 
place. Seeing the # difficulty of*procuring a situation elsewhere, 
they grow indifferent about advancement? and* give up all 
thoughts of*becoming master gardeners; after a time they marry, 
and gpttle do*Tvn* for .life in the place where .they were appren¬ 
ticed. 
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In Scotland, the residences of the wealthy are less frequently 
situated near a populous village; and the proprietor does not 
find his property overburthened with labourers. I^often leaves 
his gardener to choose his own apprentices; as it matters no¬ 
thing whether he employs a native or a stranger, there being no 
Law of Settlement to interfere with the labourer’s independence. 
There is a lodge at the garden ; and the -apprentice is at once 
placed there, to live with the under gardener. It is curious that 
these lodges have got the Gaelic name of Bothies, there being so 
few Gaelic words in the Scotch dialect. Being thus thrown from 
the first uppn his own resources, which are slender enough, he 
learns to think and manage for himself. He has thus every 
opportunity of learning his business from the gardeners, with 
whom he constantly'lives, and has no village companions to di¬ 
vert his attention. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
knows that he must seek a situation as a journeyman gardener 
elsewhere, as it is unusual to remain in the same place. This 
cuts the taproot of his connexions. By Serving in various 
places for some years as an under gardener, he acquires suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to take the situation of head gardener when¬ 
ever it offers; and, from being often transplanted, he readily takes 
root in any clime, though he always retains the love of his own 
country. 

Though these advantages are peculiar to the Scotch gardener, 
it is not denied that there are many good English gardeners. 
The greater number of gardeners in England, however, remain 
little above the common labourer, in consequence," no doubt, of 
the evil operation of the Law of Settlement; and, though this 
part of the law has been lately abolished, the alteration will not 
soon produce an effect in those parts which are thickly inhabited. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, as a proof that there is no 
want of ability in the English gardeners, that those young 
English apprentices who are trained undqr Scotch gardeners in 
England, are no way different in their habits Rnd fortunes from 
those who are apprenticed under English head gardeners. 

Cosscy Hall Gardens, January 21. 1839. 1 


Art. V. On the Utility of Draining; ruith some Methods adapted 
for various Soils. By John Fish. r ' 

The first and principal improyement of wet land is drain¬ 
ing, without which the greatest quantity ’of ipanure, of whatever 
description it "may be, wi^l prove ineffectual towards its produc¬ 
tiveness. 

■« Soil overcharged with moisture, proceeding from the^water 
being retained by a stiff impervious clay, or from cold springs. 
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which are frequently loaded with minerals and acids, not only 
proves injurious to vegetation, but also, from the evaporation of 
their uqueouMiarlicles, tend to corrupt the atmosphere. ' Some 
plants require a greater, and some a less, proportion of water 
in their food. Those in general cultivation are of the latter 
description, and are easily injured by an excess of moisture. 
Hence water may be regarded as an impediment to vegetation; 
and therefore it becomes a matter of importance, to consider the 
most proper methods of conveying it off all soils where it is 
superabundant. 

No regular system of draining can be given, as^Qiir plans 
and operations must be regulated by the circumstances we are 
placed in; for it is not with the earth, as witli the animal body, 
whose component parts form a regular system, and whose fluids 
circulate in known channels. The circulating fluids in the 
earth are conducted by circumstances altogether different, and 
frequently in channels the most complex and intricate; the va¬ 
riety of cases may*be said to be innumerable, no two pieces of 
land being perfectly alike. 

The first consideration should be the nature of the soil and 
subsoil, whether it is of a retentive nature or not; and also the 
surface to be operated upon, even or uneven. When those 
principles have been thoroughly investigated and the cause made 
clearly apparent, the operator will readily see that no general 
rule can be applied to all cases, bqt that the grand and leading 
feature of this, as well as “of most of our operations, is in making 
them subservient to the end in view. A principal point is, to 
ascertain the best and most convenient place for the drains’ dis¬ 
charging their water, and to mark out the lines before the 
operation commences. In drainings* of every description, two 
considerations should constantly be kept in view; these are, drain¬ 
ing effectually, and at the least expense. These should be the 
objects of all who engage in tliis and every other improvement, 
and cannot be obtained when the work is executed without 
investigating the cause from which the wetness proceeds, as is 
evidently too oftea practised ; and proofs are not wanting to 
show that to this may be attributed tlya failures we so often see. 
Not junfrequently has land to be drained a second time, from 
the" operator not taking into consideration the nature of the soil, 
nor yet the a cause of the water. 

A wet soil may proceed from one or all of the following 
causes: — an undersoil of close texture, which will prevent the 
surface-water from soaking thnftigh it; springs bursting out of 
the earth, and wanting a free current; a^d fnsquentfy low ground 
b^domes saturated with water from the high grounds, through 
veins sand"* gjf-avpb or fissures of rock; also from want of 
a sufficient descent, or by an impervious stratum of retentive clay. 
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The soil, the subsoil, and the base impervious. This is of 
rare occurrence, and rather difficult to remedy; as in this case, 
rain-water being" unable, after the soil is saturatedpto penetrate 
the surface, thus precludes, in a great measure; the art of 
draining. As our operations in this case will be confined to 
the surface, where the base is of great depth, the effects of this 
on vegetation are soon apparent; the soil having been saturated 
by the rains of winter, and expanded by frost, and its fresh 
pores probably filled with dissolving snow, and having no other 
means of discharging its superfluous moisture but the process 
of evaporation, its efforts are checked, and its power of vege¬ 
tation retarded. 

In the cultivation it is difficult to work, and cropped with 
uncertainty, from its liability to close upon the roots of the 
plants, depriving them of the necessary supply of air, and thus 
materially injuring their growth. This description of soil may 
be remedied considerably by rounding it in ridges, with open 
interfurrows, cross drains, and ditches; thus taking off the super¬ 
fluous rain or surface water, and conveying it to some desirable 
place. 

First, I shall commence with covered drains. Their dimen¬ 
sions will depend upon their depth, the quantity of water they 
have, or may be wanted, to carry, and the materials they are filled 
with. When the depth does not exceed 3 ft., 1 ft. 3 in v wide at 
the top will be sufficient; buj, when deeper, the width may be 
increased to about 3 in. for every foo’c in depth : die width at 
the bottom to be also attended to; it should not 'be mucli nar¬ 
rower than the top, to, allow of building a substantial drain; 
if this is not attended to, unpleasant results may follow. When 
the bottom is made (as it frequently is) much.naVrower than the 
top, the stones are obliged to be set on their edges, and the 
covers laid on them in an insecure state; and in many instances 
they fall down before the drain is finished^ to the mortification of 
the operator, by which springs would be formed in the driest 
part of the ground. *’ 

In making drains, several things might be done as a means 
of facilitating the operation: — the stqnes to be laid in readiness 
for commencing; the excavating and the making to go hand in_ 
hand, for fear of accidents, such as the soil falling in ; great care 
taken that the bottom of the drains may fall with a regular 
descent, in order that the water may run from one end to the 
other without stagnation. »■ 

When the bottom is soft, it '■should be laid with flag-stones, 
to prevent the material? from sinking; the side walls should 
also be made secure, ana the covers strong, packed at their ends 
yith broken stones; the space above, in .strong ‘adhesive soils, 
should be' filled with stone rubble, within L ft. at. least of the 
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top surface of the ground, which remaining space should lie 
filled with rough porous soil, thus rendering it a .fit receptacle 
for the dispeouon of water from bottom to top, which I consider 
of much importance, as it tends to drain the ground much more 
effectually, Before the soil is put in, this stonework should be 
covered with straw, or, what is better, with turf, with the green 
side downwards, to prevent the soil from subsiding into the 
crevices among the stones. 

It is necessary to have the mouths of the drains well built, 
and secured with iron gratings sufficiently close to prevent the 
ingress of rats and other vermin, as they are found Jp be de¬ 
structive, when burrowing in them; they should also be exa¬ 
mined, and kept in proper repair, ami the outlet kept sufficiently 
clear, so that the water from the drains may run away freely, 
otherwise it will remain stagnant in them to the great injury of 
the soil. 

Attention must be paid that they are not carried into the 
outlet at right anglifc.; their ends should be turned down in the 
direction the water runs, fora short space before they join it. 
This should be attended to in all cases of one drain discharg¬ 
ing itself into another, as it prevents the water in the outlets 
from depositing any sediment in their mouths, which would be 
the case were this not attended to; indeed, it often happens that 
drains a*e stopped, and rendered useless, from this precaution 
being neglected. . 

Ridgfc-tiles may be advantageously used for draining, both for 
removing surface and under water. Spades are made on pur¬ 
pose for digging these drains, just wide enough to let the tiles go 
easily into them. The tiles should be well burnt, as it is found 
by experience tl*at« hard-burnt tiles \\*ill last longer than those 
that are not; and should be laid on flat tiles, or soles, as they are 
called, of the* same texture, tp prevent them from sinking, or 
otherwise getting put o£ place. 

By proper management. I consider that tiles npiy be success¬ 
fully used for draining to any depth, and at far less expense 
than stone; however, where stone is* in abundance, I should 
recommend it to be used, as being rnoise durable. I have seen 
tiles, used at the depth of 4 ft. filling 2 ft. above them with 
loose materials, laying another course upon this, and filling 
up as before* In all cases where they are used, the space above 
them should be filled, to within a few inches of the surface, with 
some loose porous subsUTnce, otherwise they will not have the 
desired effect, namely, drying tM soil. 

Rubble drains are well adapted for removing witter confined 
in porous soils .witji an impervious bottom, and from an alternate 
stratun^of whatever description ; the depth should be propor-. 
tioned to the^natin* of the soil and subsoil, which should be 

1840. Mat. 
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brought to within 1 ft, of the top surface, and, in clayey soils, 
the remainder filled with a porous earth: they are attended with 
little expense where stone of any sort can be. procured. 

Wood faggots, &c., are sometimes used for draining; but, 
from their liability to decay, thus destroying the drains by the 
process of decomposition, they cannot be recommended as per¬ 
manent, although they act well for some time. 

In some cases ditches are preferable to covered drains, such 
as bogs or moss with a soft bottom; for, should stones be used, 
from their liability to sink, the drain would be rendered useless. 
Their depth and wideness will depend upon the quantity of 
water they have to carry, and the nature of the soil and situation : 
the fall should be such that the water may run off without stag¬ 
nation. In digging them, the earth thrown out should not 
remain upon the sides, but be removed to the nearest* hollows : 
if this is not attended to, their use will be in a great measure 
counteracted, as placing it upon the side is a preventive of the 
surface water entering the drain ; its weight will also have a 
tendency to make the sides give way. > . 

Hollow earth drains are sometimes usetl with good results, to 
collect water from the subsoil, or receive rising water at their 
base. The method of making them is simply this: dig them 
perpendicularly to the desired depth, taking out the last spit with 
a spade 6 in. narrower than the other part. A shoulder, as it 
were, is thus left on each side, on which some good strong sods 
are laid, with the grass side downwards. When thfe water 
lodges in a stratum of loose earth, the operative part of the 
drain should be lined with turf, to prevent the sides from falling 
in, which would otherwise choke up the channel; the joints on 
each side to be left sufficiently open to permit the water to filter 
freely. 

There is, perhaps, no department of rural improvement on 
which so much money has been expended "to,so little advantage 
as.on draining. And why ? Because the work is often carried 
on without at all considering the nature or cause from which the 
water proceeds. One dfain, judiciously cohducted, may be as 
effectual as twenty run at random; and it is the case with 
many to set to work and fill the grodhd with drains.*? alt- 
directions, or wherever the least symptoms of moisture appear, 
while by a single drain, properly directed to the lodgement of 
the water whose ramifications caused those symptoms, the entire 
site might have been effectually laid dry. 

I have seen instances of this kind, and, shall here take the 
liberty of mentioning (fie, which occurred at the IJarl of Mans¬ 
field’s, Scone Palace, Perthshire. The soil y/as, of a soft peaty 
"nature, w.ith a subsoil of white tenacious clay, 2 'ft. to 3 ft. deep; 
under jhis lay a stratum of a sandy nature,•Which contained the 
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water. The first attempt proved a failure, inasmuch as the 
drains were not deep enough to reach the source from yhich 
the water proceeded. It being desirable to have this ground in 
a state for cultivation, an examination took place, and the stra¬ 
tum found which contained the water; then drains were made 
to the depth required, and the outlets deepened accordingly. 
This answered completely. 

Had the boring auger been first used in this case, it would 
have saved the expense of a second draining. What would we 
think of the miner, in search of mineral and fossil substances, 
commencing to sink his pit without the use of the fltiger, to 
ascertain whether what he wanted was there or not? We 
sliouid be inclined to say, he was working in the dark. The 
borer may be as advantageously used for finding the reservoirs 
and channels of subterraneous w^ter, which is > of the 'greatest 
importance to those who engage in the draining of land. 

It is necessary to bore in several places in order to obtain a 
competent knowledge of the various lodgements of the water, 
and at the different depths. When these have been ascertained, 
the next thing to be done is to run a main discharging drain in 
the lowest part of the field of improvement, and to a sufficient 
depth to draw off the water from its deepest recess. Somet imes 
this will be sufficient; if not, another must be made to the next 
deepest «iter, and in the lowest situation, in the best line for 
a fall. . • 

As the objec.t here, as well as from springs, is the carrying 
off under, not surface, water, it will be unnecessary to fill above 
the drains with stone rubble, or anything*of that nature. When 
water proceeds front springs, the same piethod as detailed above 
should be adopted; \iamely, the line of draining them should be 
on a level with the lowermost springs, thus keeping the others 
in a great measure dry. If a »ufficienl outfall cannot be com¬ 
manded to carry off lhe%vater, a well may be sunk a little below 
the lowest lodgement of yaler, and the water may be raised 
with a mill, or pump; thus obtaining^ by art what nature*had 
not accomplished. This is never attempted unless in extra¬ 
ordinary cases, as the expense incurred* would not warrant its 
cdopiian. 

The quality and value of lands depend entirely on the quality 
of the soils of* which they are composed. If these are sufficiently 
absorbent*and open to prevent a surcharge at the feeding fibres 
of plants, yet sufficiently reten#i\jp of moisture to prevent the 
too rapid escape of rain-water through the plaijt-reedjng system, 
the ltjnd is of.superior quality. But if, vice versa, the several 
strata* are of so., loose a texture as to permit the rain-water to 
pass thmtgh quickly, without being in a sufficient degree*arrested ' 
by the soil, it is oQ inferior quality. Therefore, due preoaution 
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should be taken before commencing an undertaking on which, 
in a great measure, the success of every branch of horticulture 
and agriculture depends ; and, therefore,, it becomes a matter ol 
the greatest importance that every circumstance should be inves¬ 
tigated, for the purpose of discovering the'cause from which this 
or thav proceeds. That some land nmy be over-drained, I 
admit; but this is of rare occurrence, and a remedy soon pre¬ 
sents itself; that is, shutting up the mouths of the drains 
when necessary, and thus forcing the water back whence it 
proceeded. This may be continued for any length of time, and 
may pro*.'; beneficial in dry seasons. However, I consider stag¬ 
nant water, in all cases, to be injurious to vegetation ; and plants 
can neither perspire nor luxuriate when saturated with this 
element. Where surface soil rests on a subsoil moderately 
porous, both will hold water by capillary attraction, and what is 
not so retained will sink into the inferior strata by its own gravity ; 
but, when the subsoil is retentive, it will resist water, and ulti¬ 
mately by accumulating it in the surface Soil, cause diseases 
which are detrimental, and would soon prove K*»al, to the vege¬ 
table system. 

Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, April 4. 1840. 


Akt. VI. Description of a Transplanting Machine invented by James 
Kidd, Gardener to Lord Kinnaird, liossie Priory Gardens, Perth¬ 
shire. By J. Kibd. 

I send a miniature model of a machine which I lately in¬ 
vented for the removal of large shrubs, and which, after repeated 
experiments, I can confidently recommend a’s admirably adapted 
for that purpose. 

[This machine may be described as a gigantic 5-pronged fork, 
mounted on a pair of wheels and axlrfj the “latter serving as a 
fclcrum for lifting up the tree out of {lie hol§ formed by digging 
rouncl it, and, with the wheels, facilitating the removal of the 
plant to the place of its destination. The length of the axle 
between the wheels is*2 ft.; the afxle 4 in. deep, and 2^ in. 
thick: the handle, or lever, is 10 ft. long, mortised into tlwexle - ; 
it is 6 in. deep and in. thick: the prongs are 2 ft. long and 
in. deep: the wheels are 1 ft. 4 in. in diameter."All the parts 
are of wood, except the prongs, which ought to be of wrought 
iron, and firmly fixed into ,d;e ax'le with screw-nuts. The 
handle, or jevelr, has two iron braces to fix it the more firmly to 
the axle; and at the extreme end it has an iron.loop, to which to 
attach a cord for pulling it down, when the prongs are under 
the ball of the tree to be lifted up.] 

I have tried the power of this machine in .the lifting of large 
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Portugal and common laurels, and have found that, by its* as¬ 
sistance, the same number of hands can with ease perform twice 
as much work as they could possibly accomplish in the ordinary 
way. You may form some conception of its powers from the 
fact, tjiat by its means ’four men can lift the plants as fast as three 
can make pits and plant them again. Another advantage attend¬ 
ing the use of this machine is, that it does not in the slightest 
degree injure the foots ; an advantage that cannot foil to be ap¬ 
preciated by every practical man, who has been accustomed to 
the old system of pulling the plant from side to side, in order to 
loosen it sufficiently in the hole, thereby unavoidably-breaking 
and cracking the roots. By means of this machine, also, the 
ball of earth is in most instances preserved entire, as by its 
strong lever power the whole mass can be raised at once. In 
using it, the plant is prepared for gifting in the ordinary*way, by 
tying up the branches, and digging round the ball at a distance 
sufficient for the preservation of the roots; the chief difficulty I 
at first experienced*in the use of it was in getting it introduced 
below the ball. «J*he first method I tried for the accomplishment 
>f this object was, to drive it in with two wooden mallets, two 
men standing one on each side for the purpose of using them; 
but I afterwards found that I could more easily insert it by means 
of two levers held in a sloping direction, close to the axle, and 
which w'ffre pushed forward as the pole was wrought gently up 
and down. Before proceeding to*work, however, the wheels 
must be* taken off, in order that the machine may be placed in 
as horizontal a position as possible, and by doing so a twofold 
advantage will be gained; the prongs call be inserted deep into 
the earth, and greater additional lever power will be obtained. 
After the machine *is properly placed under the ball, the pole 
must be lifted up high enough to admit a square piece of wood 
or other hard substance to be placed immediately below the junc¬ 
tion of the pole and tin? axle, to act as a fulcrum or heel for the 
pressure of the levdr; ani^ when the pole is pressed down, the 
plant is immediately raised and the axle elevated to a sufficient 
height to allow the wheels to be again put on. It is almost un¬ 
necessary to mention that the sides of tite hole should be sloped 
down,* in order that *the plant may the more easily be drawn 
out. A mat or piece of canvass tied round the ball below the 
prongs will fte useful in keeping the ball together; and after the 
plant has been fairly placed upon the machine, no difficulty will 
be found in conveying it to anj* distance. 

This machine, although I have as yet only*used it for the 
purposes above; specified, I have no^. douta wifi bp found 
equally applicable^) other horticultural purposes; for example, 
fruit trees, whose sickly appearance and deficiency of.crops in¬ 
dicate that they Ijgve been by mistake too deeply planted, may 
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by its means be raised nearer to the surface, thus at once with 
ease and safety bringing their roots into a region more conducive 
to the health and fruitfulness of the trees. It may likewise be 
found useful in removing large plants from green-houses or con¬ 
servatories, such as orange trees, aloes, See. It should be made 
of the best malleable iron, with the exception of the wheels ami 
the pole; the former may be made of cast iron or wood, and the 
latter of any material that may be found convenient, only, if 
made of wood, it will require to be of the cleanest-grown ash or 
elm. The whole expense does not exceed 4/. 

llossi&Priory, Incliturc, Perthshire, Jan. 14. 1840. 


Art. VII. Notice of an Espalier Rail put up in Cosset/ Hall Gur- 
deny By J. Wuhiton, Gardener there. 

An espalier railing in Cosscy Hall Gardens was put up 
there in the year 1830. It differs from any that I have seen. 
It is made of iron, except the posts at the ends, which are of 
oak. It cost less than some I have seen of wood, which in a 
few years would go to decay. The chief feature in which it 
differs from all others which I have met with, is in the hori¬ 
zontal direction of the iron rods. All other espaliers which I 
have observed, whether of iron or wood, have been on the old 
plan of perpendicular slake. 1 } or poles. The best I have seen, 
except the one in Cosscy Gardens, wks planned by the kite Mr. 
Hay of Edinburgh, but it was still on the upright plan, giving 
the gardens a disagreeable caged appearance. This is not the 
effect of the espalier which I am describing. For the rods run¬ 
ning horizontally, as the' branches grow along them, the rods 
are concealed. The upright iron divisions which support the 
rods are seen, it is true; but they are very thin, and placed 
12 ft. asunder. fc - 

A rail of this construction is very simple, and will last very 
long,.if kept well painted. In Cossdy Gardens there are 230 
yards of this espalier. I have tried it with some of the best 
varieties of French peai;s, and fount} thtyn ripen well. I have 
frequently seen good espalier rails with common apples and 
pears, that would have done well on standards. 

The only objection I have heard made against tjie horizontal 
rail of which I am speaking is, that there would .be some 
trouble in making the trees shoot ouUtheir branches at the ex¬ 
act distances required. But £b this I should answer, that I 
have never found it mope troublesome thafi to train horizontal 
branches along the courses of a brick wall. Aird it is one 'Treat 
.advantage of this espalier, that the brapehet can be so easily 
trained along its horizontal iron rods. 

Cossty Hall Gardens, April 10. 1839. 
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Art. VIII. On certain prevailing Errors in laying out and managing 
Flower-Gardens. By Alexander Forsyth. 

It has often struck me with astonishment, to see, in some of 
our first-rate gardens, the meagre stock of what may be called 
midsummer flowers. Now, there are in many families great 
sums expended on gardens for the sole purpose of having one 
grand display of conspicuous flowers during the tine weather 
from midsummer till the middle of October; and as this class 
of families happily comprehends many of our best friends and 
patrons of gardening, viz. the wealthier merchants," and the 
members of parliament, who, tired with the dust and din of 
London, leave the court and the counting-house to inhale the 
uncontaminated air of heaven in the quiet loveliness of their 
flower-grft-dens; and as many o£ their gardens are really not 
worth while going out of one’s way to see, for reasons for which 
gardeners are not altogether and at all times culpable; and as I 
hope that I have traced the evil (at least in many cases, and in 
some measurej^to its origin, my humble efforts shall not be 
wanting to eradicate this fruitful cause of endless discontent and 
disappointment between the employed and their employers. 

Leaving out one insurmountable difficulty over which the 
practical man has often no control, I mean where the employer 
grasps ctl more gardening than he is willing to allow the means 
to manage properly, I conge to another which I am persuaded, if 
it were placed.in proper light, the majority of employers would 
admit and allow to be removed, I mean the incongruous mix¬ 
tures and unmeaning medleys that are e\ T ery where to be seen in 
gardens, and to.vvhich even Loudon himself hath, in some in¬ 
stances, lent his aid’; for I have somewhere seen in works bearing 
the well known J. C. L., something like the following, “ We 
would admit of no herbaceous* plant under deciduous and ever¬ 
green shrubs except Spring bulbs.” Now, with all due de¬ 
ference, I beg leave to reyiind you that you Ivave laboured, and 
that successfully, to show the world that the day is gcTne by 
when a good deep raw-edged gulf should mark the boundary 
between the clean-swept lawn and the dump of rhododendrons, 
and i its tend of allowing their graceful forms to kiss the sombre 
clod, you have spread as it were a carpet around them. Now, 
would you have snowdrop and narcissus springing up in your 
grass? ’Adjoining the moss-clad walk in the wood you may 
plant them, where their ‘foliage may remain unshorn till the 
bulbs are ripe and the herbage yellowed in^the summer sun; 
these without labour they will remain cumely and in character, 
likexi brightly•tinfced halo thrown around the sphere of flowers; 
and, as* their lieyd&y of blossoming” is frequently inhos¬ 
pitable, we look ppon them as martyrs, mild*amid their jnisery. 
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whose loveliness is etihanced by the ills they have borne, ami 
have thus given them shelter where they had no business to be 
seen. But perhaps you will think that I am for discarding them 
from the flower-garden altogether, as vulgar and unsightly. No 
such thing : for the lilies are said to have surpassed King Solomon 
in splendour, and even the coarsest weeds ha% r e handsome flowers, 
only they are, I am sorry to say, too plentiful ami misplaced for 
me to admire their presence here at this time. I should place 
your pretty spring flowers either in clumps devoted to them 
alone, or grow them in shallow tubs 3 ft. in diameter, in the 
reserve gSrden; and, letting them into the turf or soil up to the 
brims, I should stud the lawn or flower-garden with these hardy 
natives during the' foul weather, whilst their foreign and more 
delicate brethren are stationed under shelter awaiting milder 
skies. , • 

By this, you will see that I should like to give every thing u 
place to itself, suited to its nature and value. 0 Now, supjjpse the 
proprietor of a garden to be a lover of birds (and who is not a lover 
of them ?), and to request that in some waste do. ner shepherd’s 
purse, groundsel, and chick weed be allowed to luxuriate, that lie 
may with his own hand cull some every day for his canaries and 
goldfinches. The order.,is obeyed, and the mingled mass looks 
sluggish and detestable. But let them only be placed apart, 
allowing every one a separate bed (or two for a succession); and 
let every bed be divided by an alley edged with pebbles, and 
kept clean by sprinkling a little salt on it: and ye have the ap¬ 
pearance of system and design, showing that they are useful: 
and, in this character,“ weeds though they were, nevertheless, 
they now become highly satisfactory, though.some sage gar¬ 
deners may smile at the simplicity of this example of a sys¬ 
tematic bird’s-meat garden. I will turn their attention to 
another instance of more serious consequence, I mean the in¬ 
troducing of flowering plants into vinertes and pineries, which 
have brought tho red spider on the vine leaves, and the white 
scale on the pine plants, ,of whose ravages tjie gardener who is 
ignorant may lie truly thankful. 

But, to return to our "arrangement of d first-rate garden, and 
assign to every class of flowers a compartment suited t n their 
natures, so as they may attain the greatest perfection, and display 
that perfection to the greatest advantage; and I fim only de¬ 
sirous of going with the stream, or rather torrent, of public 
opinion, that has already uprqptl'd many venerable medleys; I 
propose, in & seViqs of sketches, at some future period, to show 
how this may be done,-consistently with all the.doctrines which 
I have advanced. But these sketches, and tha directions for car¬ 
rying them into execution, I must defer fJr the present: 'besides, 
I am q*ite aware that engraving them might pqt you to a greater 
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expense than you might be willing to incur, liberal as you are in 
your graphic illustrations. 

Cheshire, January, 1838. 


Art. IX. On the Treatment of Cape Iridhccce. By W. 

The plants belonging to the natural order /ridneeae, from the 
Cape, have for many years possessed great attractions for me; 
from a period when they were scarcely to be procured, except 
through some accidental circumstances, and before they engaged 
as much general attention as they have now obtained. The 
mode I pursued in cultivating them was, accordingly, the result 
of my own experience; for though in the West of England I 
have se£n beds of Sparaxis grandiflbra and S. tricolor in great 
perfection in the open ground, still I always t&und the best suc¬ 
cess attend the following system; and I am inclined to think the 
delicate beauty of *the (lowers of this order is shown to greater 
advantage, wlicti, from being grown in pots, these plants can be 
removed to the green-house. 

In the month of October the bulbs were examined, and the 
larger ones, separated from the offsets, were potted in a compost 
of fresh light turfy loam and sand, with good drainage ; and I 
have fcTund, with regard to the stronger-growing Gladioli, a layer 
of rotten cow manure ojer the drainage conduce much to the 
vigour of their growth. At the same time I had a good bed 
prepared of dry old tan mixed with some fresh hot litter from 
the stable, at least 2 ft. in thickness above the level of the gar¬ 
den, and on tl*i top a large frame placed. Within this the pots 
were plunged in Md tan ; the stronger-growing Gladioli at the 
back; ixias, sparaxises, babianas, tritonias, &c., arranged in 
gradation to the low-growing species of O'xalis and Lachemil/a 
in front. The ^igfils^were put on at night, giving abundance of 
air in fine weatlfer, any withholding water until the bulbsJiad 
made roots and the leaves appeared, at which time it was care¬ 
fully given, to avoid exhausting the bulbs by drought, when 
there was no danger oft frost. On -the occurrence of severe 
weather, I had the frame well banked round with old tan, 
assisted by hot dung, and the lights well protected by external 
coverings.® 

Undernhis management the sorts of Sparaxis began to show 
bloom about the end of*April, # and, being removed to the green¬ 
house, opened th#ir flowers to the sun with great brilliancy. 
Tlie ixias and babianas succeeded theifi, anH werfi also removed 
to* the front»of,tlie house. The Gladioli usually outgrew the 
height of the frame,"and threw up their flower stalks vigorously 
on the stage outlie green-house. Lastly, the varieties of Tritonia 
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formed a blaze, in shades of orange, copper colour, and pink. 
After the blooms were past, I continued watering the pots, to 
perfect the foliage, and form the bulbs for the ensuing season; 
and by replacing them in the frame, and giving them full expo¬ 
sure to the sun until the leaves gradually died away, the .bulbs 
became thoroughly ripened. After a period of drought and rest, 
they were ready for repotting the following October. 

For the last two years I have not had opportunity to continue 
my accustomed method of culture, and last autumn my Cape 
/ridaceaj were placed in a cold-frame, from which the frost was 
just excluded during the winter, and the pots plunged in sand: 
they look badly, and w’ill not flower, which I attribute partly to 
the bulbs not being well matured, owing to the cold wet sum¬ 
mer of last year, and more especially to their not receiving a 
requisite* degree of bottom heat to induce them to foVnt roots 
freely during the'winter, which insures a vigorous growth of the 
leaves, and the production of flowers. To attain this end, the 
temperature of the soil in the pots must be some degrees higher 
than that of the atmosphere which surrounds thfcai. 

Gloucestershire , April, 1840. 


Art. X. On raising Seeds received from the Sivan lliver Colon//. 

By J. Brewster, Gardener to Mrs. Wray, Oak field Lodge, Chel¬ 
tenham. 1, 

Tue publication by Dr. Lindiey of his learnec) and valuable 
Sketch of the Vegetation of the Swan lliver Colony (see p. 94.), 
has imparted a zest to the efforts now making by many of the 
lovers of horticulture, to be possessed of seeds from that interest¬ 
ing part of the world. A few remarks on a successful method of 
sowing and raising these seeds might, perhaps, be of service to 
some of your readers, especially to amateurs, many of whom 
receive large and valuable collections, without the requisite know¬ 
ledge to raise and bring them to perfection. 

On the 1st of February I prepared the pots destined to re¬ 
ceive the seeds, by draining'them to fully one third of their whole 
depth. I then filled them with a compost of equal parts of 
maiden loam and sandy peat, pressing the ‘mould slightly with a 
piece of flat wood. I then sowed the seeds, covering them with 
a little of the same mould, again pressing it as before; the 
depth of covering must be regulated according to the'size of the 
seed. I then placed them in a u stovb, sprinkling them with 
water two or throe times a day, taking cfire never to allow 
the surface oF the r moqfd to dry. In ten days, after sowing, 
many of the seeds appeared above ground; and„by.the twentieth 
day, two thirds ofj.be whole were growing'fine plants, indjiding 
several species of Stylidium. 
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I am fully convinced that Swan River seeds will germinate 
better under the above treatment than by the common practice of 
placing them in a cold-frame, and that even the young plants 
will not only stand but grow better in a high temperature. As 
a proof of which, my esteemed employer, Mrs. Wray, raised 
(last*year) a number of very interesting plants from Swan River 
seeds, some of which were placed in the stove, and others in 
the green-house : those in the stove are now three times the size 
of those in the green-house, and appear much more healthy. 
A few of these are now showing flower, which I believe to be 
new to this country ; but, as they will soon prove themselves, I 
shall refrain from making any premature remarks. There are 
also several species of a genus the appearance of which is quite 
a novelty to our gardeners, being more like a common rush 
(,7iincus .conglomerates) than any thing I know. 

Ouljicld , Cheltenham, April 101 1840. 


Aar. XI. On idte Jerusalem Artichoke. By Alexander Forsyth. 

In March or April plant the tubers, cut into sets like po¬ 
tatoes, with a bud in each, in rows alternately 1 ft. and 3 ft. 
apart, dropping the sets about 9 in. i\part in the row. As the 
plants advance they must be lopped (say when 18 in. high), and 
eartheef no; in autumn they may be used, as soon as tubers can 
be got.as large as a pigeon’s egg. * When frost approaches, they 
may be carefully forked out and collected, when the best may 
be stored in cold dry earth for use and sets, and the inferior 
ones boiled for pigs or poultry, but by no means wheeled with 
other waste vegetable substances, lest they should afterwards 
prove troublesome as a weed. 

Islcworth, jOclobcr, 183fj. 


Art. XII. On the Wild Potato (Solatium tuberosum ).. 

( Translated from I’dppig’s Jieisc in Chile and Peru, for the Gardener's Ufaga- 

• zinc, by J. L.)« 

Among the cultivated vegetables in the Andes of Peru, none 
is more remarkable for its abundance and goodness than the 
potato.* The question has often been asked in modern times, 
whether tins plant is met with in a wild state in Peru and Chile; 
and, besides what has been # said by the meritorious Lambert, 
Alexander CruicksSmnks, whom I accqmpaiyetl is 1827, made 
tl.ifi strictest enquiry respecting it in Chile, and has written on 
the subject. *•! ftdly agree with him that the potato is a native 
of, and still grows wild in, Chile; and I am the more convinced 
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of it, from my further search respecting the plant in the south¬ 
ern provinces, where Mr. Cruickshanks did not accompany me, 
as I found it quite as abundant there as in the northern parts. 
Humboldt is of opinion that the potato grows wild in Peru, 
from which opinion I am obliged to differ, at least so far qs to 
state that, during my journey in the Andes, 1 found no tuber- 
bearing solanums on their declivities between 5° and 12° of 
south latitude. The potato in its wild state, however, is not an 
inhabitant of the mountains : but, in the northern part of Chile, 
where both Mr. Cruickshanks and myself made a journey along 
the coast,-and carefully examined it, and also in the southern 
part, where 1 travelled alone, we found an immense quantity 
of wild potatoes at a height never exceeding that of 400 ft. 
above the level of the sea; more generally, however, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea, and in the greatest luxu¬ 
riance in rich loamy declivities, or in the chinks of the rocks 
exposed to the sea breezes, and only elevated a few fathoms 
above the level of the ocean. We never shw the wild potato 
farther from the sea than one or two leagues. mU is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the cultivated potato, when it is once known 
that its blossoms are always white. 

The potato, by right, ought to bear the name of a sea-shore 
plant, and its native country is undoubtedly Chil^. It has been 
said that this plant is found cultivated on the hills that'bottler 
the coast, and on the steep rocky declivities at PuntaVle Quin¬ 
tero, &c., but the soil there is either incapable of cultivation, 
or the land so steep that nobody could make any use of it. 
The wild potato is often known in Chile by the name of Papa 
cimarono, because in its natural state its very $mall tubers are 
found to be bitter. They arc often found growing in a wild stale 
on steep places; and in 1827, when the fort at Valparaiso was 
pulled down, and part of a steep, rock gave way,' and also in 
1828 at the Cerro alegre, such an exlmoVdiuary quantity of 
tho^e uneatable tubers rolled down into the Streets, that many 
strangers who had never seen the wilcl potato could hardly be¬ 
lieve the assertion. It cannot be affirmed that the wild potato 
is found in good soil, or in the drift hills of sand at Quintero; 
it, on the contrary, prefers the steep declivities and the •small 
step-kind of formation on high projecting rocks. That the wild 
potato is very sensitive of a change of atmosphere,<• is evident 
from the circumstance, that it is found in abundance «at the foot 
of Monte Manco, not far from Qocon* in Chile; but not at all 
on its summit, a height of 500 ft., where, on,.the contrary, fields 
of the cultivated p6tato.$lourish well. The potato Js not u$ed 
to the same extent in Chile as it is in Peru, where the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Andes*, without the least exaggeration, derive,.more 
than the half of their nourishment from its tubers. The Indians 
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and Mestizos there make what they call Chupe, that is, small 
pieces of potato boiled in water, with the addition of pepper, 
and generally seasoned with bullock’s fat; this dish they par¬ 
take of two or three times a day, and it forms their chief food. 
Its great cheapness ami satisfying quality reconcile the natives 
to its tastelessness and less nourishing property; and the Mes¬ 
tizos of the mild valleys would rather live on Chupe six days in 
the week, than be obliged to work hard two days together. The 
inhabitants of Punas are well skilled in preserving potatoes to 
keep to any length of time, which methods are not generally known 
in Europe. They give the name of C/uinu Chunu to the best- 
tasted preparation, which consists of potatoes left spread 
out in the open air for several nights, and exposed to the frost; 
during the day, however, they are put in a cold place, and pro¬ 
tected from light and heat, so that they neither rot ner have a 
bail smell. They are then laid* between layers of straw, and 
the small degree of moisture they contain pressed from them 
by treading and pressure, so that they at last form a mass 
of a whitish, wrinkled, light substance, and which, when boiled, 
forms a gelatinous liquid of a light grey colour and a not un¬ 
pleasant taste. This preparation is brought from Sierra to the 
coast, and also to the warm forests towards the east, where it is 
in great repute. It keeps good for several years together in the 
ciimatt? of the Andes, and it even suits better the moist heat of 
the ancient forests than any other vegetable preparation. I 
found’this provision very useful to me during my journey to 
Ilunllaga; and it did not a little excite the astonishment of the 
inhabitants of Brazil, as on the banks of the Maranon no kind 
of dried provision will keep one year. 

The second preparation is called Jlorai, and only differs from 
the preceding in the potatoes being pared, and otherwise ma¬ 
naged with greater nicety. • 

A third way »f preserving the potato consists in cutting them 
in thin slices, and fastening them on a string. They dry well 
and very quickly in this manner in the atmosphere of the»Andes. 
The potatoes of flie Sierra are not ’much larger than a large 
kind of walnut, which we in Germany call IVulsche Nilsse, but 
theyJiave a particularly good flavour, and, like those in Europe, 
consist of a great many varieties. In the forests of the warm 
regions of*the valleys, which reach as tar as Huanuco, the inha¬ 
bitants* cultivate a very excellent variety, probably a peculiar 
species, as it is very senfiitive«of cold, and produces tubers every 
three months. WJien it is once planted, it requires no more 
ctye, but continues to flourish. I feymd *it cofnmon also in 
Cachuro and C^ssapi, and the flavour was very good. ( Poppig’s 
Peis < vol. ii.*p. 81.) 4 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture , Botany, 
Rural Architecture, SfC., lately published, with some Account of 
those considered the more interesting, 

i 

Tuf. Landscape-Gardening and Landscape-Architecture of the fate Humphry 
ltepton. Esq.; being his entire Works on these Subjects. A uric Edition, with 
a Historical and Scientific Introduction, a Systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Xo/icc, Xotcs, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. ('■ Loudon, l'.L.S., 
&c. Originally published in one folio and three quarto volumes, and now 
comprised in one volume, 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 2 Ml engravings. 
8vo, pp. OU). London, 1840. .'iO.v. plain ; 31. Us. coloured. 

We announced the appearance of the first number of this work in our pre¬ 
ceding volume (p. It is now completed, and forms one of the best 

practical guides for the young or amateur landscape-gardener extant. There 
are, doubtless, a number of our readers w ho lmve perused the works of Whatcly, 
the two Masons, Gerardin, and Uveda'e Price, and to these we may appeal for 
the truth of what we assert as to the practical nature of Mr. Itepton’s writings. 
The truth is, that, by the number of engravings which they contain, they address 
themselves to the eye at once; and a general idea may 1 e formed of the nature 
of landscape improvement by merely turning over the pages, and looking at the 
engravings. We do not know a book better adapted for n'tlrawingrooin than 
a coloured copy of this work ; not only from the beauty of the pages, but from 
the interest excited hv the views or vignettes, which exhibit portraits, before 
and after improvement, of upwards of two hundred of the most remarkable 
country residences in England, The coloured copies we consider as exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful, and particularly those which have been done at Buvswater, 
under our own inspection. *' 

A portrait of the late Mr. Rcptipi, by Hall, from an original 'drawing by 
Shelley, is prefixed to the work ; which Mr. 1! dp ton’s family, we are happy to 
say, consider a better likeness of their father than that published in liis lifetime 
as a frontispiece to his quarto volume, entitled Observations on the Theory amt ' 
Practice of Landscape-Gardening. The biographical notice, which occupies 
twenty-two pages, will be read with intense interest, as slipwing Mr. licpton 
to have been a highly enlightened and most benevolent man. 

The Ladies' Flower-Garden of Ornamental Annuals. By Mrs. Loudon. Il¬ 
lustrated by forty-eight carefully coloured plates, containing upwards of 
300 figures of the most showy and interesting unmiaf flowers. I to, pp. 272. 
London, 1840. 21. 2s. cloth; 21 . I Or. half-bound in morocco, gilt tops. 

• 

This eiegant volume being now completed, we have only to repeat the ex¬ 
pression of our warmest approbation ot the plan and of fne manner in which it 
has been executed. The tasteful grouping, the truth of imitation, both in 
forms and colours, of the plants figured, have bcfc’n maintained throughout; and 
the letterpress is every way worthy of the plates. With the last nuiMier is 
given an index of English and scientific names, the latter being accented; a 
glossary of terms, including all such as arc in general use, though not clearly 
understood; for example, awned, disk, embryo, fibrils, floral leaves/. &c. ; a 
list of authorities and books referred to ; the yontents, arranged systemati¬ 
cally, each order forming a chapter ; and. lastly, a list of plates, with the Eng¬ 
lish and scientific names of the plants figured in each. The total number of 
plants figured is 010, which, bfeing purchasable for 21. 2s., is only a fraction 
more than three halfpence for’each figure. We feel confident that there is uqt 
extant another work relative to botany or gardening, in %. hic’n elegance, eco¬ 
nomy, and utility are combined in such an eminent flegrcc ; and, happily, the 
success of the work has been proportionate to its merits. 
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The Ladies' Flower-Garden of Ornamental Bulbous Plants. By Mrs. Loudon. 
No. I. 4*o, pp. 16.; 3 coloured plates, containing 20 figures of bulbous- 
rooted plants. London, 1840. Price 2s. (id. 

In pursuance of the plan u#iich wc announced in our preceding volume 
(p. 729.) when speaking of the Ladies' Flower-Garden, the Ornamental Annuals 
are no sooner finished than the Ornamental Bulbous'Plant are commenced. 
The number before us is an admirable specimen, both-in regard to its letter- 
press and its plates. The first plate is entirely devoted to the genus /'ris ; 
•the second to the genus AloneV/; and the third to Herbert//?, Oypella, Phalo- 
callis, and Vieusseii xia. Ilulbous plants, taken individually, are generally stiff 
erect objects, which one would suppose could not be very readily brought to¬ 
gether so as to form elegant groups ; but the fallaciousness of this opinion is 
demonstrated by these plates, in which, while every individual species is true 
to nature, we have each group equally true to the principles of pictorial com¬ 
bination. The bullions department, therefore, of the Ladies' Flower-Garden 
promises to equal, if not to surpass, that devoted to annuals. 

It is calculated that this volume will be completed in'about the same number 
of parts as the Annuals, after which the Ornamental Perennials wily be com¬ 
menced. 

Fruit Trees ; a Handbook for Cultivators. Heine a practical Exposition of the 
Art of pruning Fruit-Trees; showing the Defects and Difficulties of modem 
Practice, with projwsed Remedies; including Advice and Information, founded 
on tong IixpcrirJtv and extensive Observation. By a practical Observer. 
12mo, pp. 119. London, 1840. 

An excellent little work, by a well-known author ; alike admired for hi s 
scientific knowledge, and his extensive experience in the practice of what he 
teaches. Why he lias not given his name we are at a loss to conceive ; since 
it would have prevented his book from being confounded with other anony¬ 
mous productions equally cheap, but so far inferior in point of merit, that, 
were it not for the. harshness of the term, yc should call them worthless. Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, we recommend our readers to purchase no practical work of 
any kind which has not the author’s name attached. With works purely ar- 
•gumentative this is of no consequence ; and, indeed, the name may often tend to 
obstruct the free exercise of thought: but, with those giving directions for ma¬ 
naging a garden or p farm, or for treating cattle or live stock, the first step, in 
our opinion, is to knowwhat degree of confidence is to be placed in the author. 
The key to this degree of confidence is the author’s real name. 

A Method of pruning and training Standard Apple Trees. By Janies Clark, 
Gardener to the E*irl flf Lonsdale, Castle Gardens, Whitehaven. Pamph. 
12mo, pp. 8, with a .plate. Whitehaven, 1839. 

Tile great object in the “ windy part of the kingdom,” where the author is 
situated, is to keep the*rccs as low as possible^ and the wood not crowded, but 
in straight and stiff ascending and spreading shoots. These objects he attains 
by thinning and shortenin^in thh manner performed in the London Horticul¬ 
tural Society's Gardens, with the apple trees in the borders of the orchard ; 
and also, as Mr. Clark informs us, as performed in the Experimental Garden, 
Edinburgh, wljen under the direction of Mr. Barnett. 

A descriptive Catalogue of Fruits cultivated by T. Rivers, Jun., at his Nurseries, 
Sawbridgeworih, Herts, with *ihe jgriccs of Fruit Trees. Pamph. imp. 8vo, 
pp. 16. London, 1840. # . 

A descriptive Catalogue iff Fears cultivated by T. Olivers* Jun., S(C. pp. 4. 

[The following is from a correspondent who has paid great attention to the 
subject of fruits.]* • 

The descriptive fruit catalogue of Mr. Rivers is a commendable innovation 
upon the usual form^ of nurserymen’s lists, which have hitherto been little or 
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nothing more than long rolls of bare names, without any particulars by which 
purchasers might be guided in their selection of sorts. Its general correctness 
is creditable to Mr. Rivers; there are, however, some inaccuracies, of which 
the following have occurred to me in a hasty perusal. 

Among the Apples there are very few sorts that arc not worthy of cultivation; 
but a few of those of which the names are printed in italics scarcely deserve 
that distinguishing mark of excellence, while others not thus distinguished, 
are of the highest merit. For example, the Dutch Mignonne and Forman’s 
Crew are much inferior to the Herefordshire and Adams’s Pearmains, two of. 
the very best apples in cultivation; Braddick’s Nonpareil mid the Old Non¬ 
pareil are also quite equal, if not superior, to the Sweeney Nonpareil. No 
collection, however select, should be without the Old Golden Pippin; 
Hughes’s Golden Pippin, and the Summer Golden Pippin, arc also of first- 
rate quality. Besides these, the King Pippin, Margil, Oslin, Golden Reinettc, 
and Boston Russet are excellent sorts, equal in merit to most or all of those 
selected by Mr. Rivers. He makes Iwo Ribston Pippins, which is evidently 
incorrect. That apple was named after a place in Yorkshire (Ribston Hall) 
where it originated; consequently its name, although it is slightly modified, 
cannot justly be given to a different apple: the Winter Ribstou Pippin is 
therefore either some other sort, or merely a nurseryman’s name, probably the 
latter, for the true Ribston Pippin will keep till spring. 

Of Apricots, Mr. Rivers gives three new names:—the Early Red, Large 
Red, anil Large Peach, which he tells us in a note are .“ French varieties of 
the Moorpark,” a piece of information not very easily ufcjcrstood. If these 
apricots do really differ from the MoorparK, they are not varieties of it any 
more than of the Turkey or Breda, hut homi fdc sorts ; I suspect, however, 
that these three, and also the Hcmskirkc, are nothing more than the Moor¬ 
park. Let Mr. Rivers hud them all upon a fruiting tree of the Moorpark, and, 
if there is any real difference, it will then be clearly perceptible. 

His list of Cherries contains most of the best sorts : — the Belle de Choisy 
is a very good tender-fleshed cherry, quite distinct in character fjom all others 
that l am acquainted with. The Black Eagl i is not “ rather small,” but a 
good-sized cherry, and, with the rest of Mr. Knight’s scedliijgs, well deserving 
of extensive cultivation. The Downton and the Elton are, however, the best, 
of those raised by that distinguished horticulturist, and arc not surpassed in 
goodness by any known kinds. That called Knight’s Early Black is thought 
to be synonymous with the Black Tartarian, a large uf.d excellent cherry. 
The Early Purple Griotte is now called Early Purple tiuigne. 

About Figs very little is known by any wa iter on fruits. Mr. Rivers has 
judiciously reduced his list to nine italics, which, with the Nerii of Mr. 
Knight, and some two or three others, probably, comprise all the sorts cul¬ 
tivated in this country. It is much to be regretted thaf so little attention is 
pakl to this delicious fruit. t " , 

The "collection of Gooseberries is ran!!, many of the best kinds being 
omitted. Crompton’s Sheba t/iieen, not “ Sheba’s Qfiecn,” is of the highest 
excellence. Taylor’s Bright Venus is riot a “ Lancashire prize sort,” with 
which it is classed, but a middle-sized berry, in *he way of the Pitmastou 
Green Gage, and, like it, delicious in flavour, and possessing the valuable pro¬ 
perty of hanging a long time upon the tree. The list given in the Penny Cy- 
clopeedia (article Gooseberry) is, perhaps, the best that could, be made, and 
those who desire a first-rate collection should take it for a guide. . 

It is in Grapes that Mr. Rivers is most at fault; that, however, will not 
surprise any one conversant with fruits,*for, with the exception of figs, there 
is no class in which*Bo much confusion exists. Most, writers upon grnpes are 
mere copyists, bach rigidly adhering even to the errors of his predecessors. 
Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, published at New York in 1830* contains Inore 
original matter than any British work that I have seen* mtfny of his descrip¬ 
tions haying evidentty been drawn from nature; Vnd, although by nt means 
free from errors, it is a very useful and instructive book.. Many of Mr. Rivers’s 
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•sorts I have never seen ; amongst those 1 am acquainted with, the following 
errors occur. The berries of the Black Prince are not “ roundish,” but con¬ 
spicuously oval, and between it and the Cambridge Botanic Garden' grape 
there is not the slightest difli^nce. The figure of the latter in the Pomo- 
/ngiral Afagnsine is a correct, representation of the Black Prince, w.th which 
variety also the description exactly agrees. In the 'North of England, this 
grape is frequently called the Black Spanish, and in some places the Black 
Alieant. 

The Black Constantin, although perfectly distinct, is usually confounded 
with the P’rontignans: it is commonly called in gardens the B1'ck Frontignac, 
and is described in books under the name of Blue or Violet Frontignan. The 
habit of the plant, and the appearance of the fruit when in a young state, re¬ 
semble in some degree the Frontignan tribe ; but the fruit when ripe, although 
sweet and very agreeable, is totally devoid of that exquisite muscat flavour 
for which all the. Frontignans are so deservedly esteemed. The berries are 
likewise smaller, less round, and of a more intense black than those of the 
Black Frontignan. 

Pomologies! writers make five varieties of F’rontignan ; but from,a careful 
comparison*of their descriptions, and fr*»m my own observations made on 
growing plants, I am decidedly of opinion that there are not more than three 
distinct sorts cultivated in this country; which are, ). The Black ( Muscat noir 
of the French; Purplc*Frontignac, Purple Constantin, of some); 2. The 
White (Muscat blanc of the French, White Constantin of some) ; 3. The 
Grizzly (Muscat r tfige of the French); the Bed Frontignan of English 
authors is nothing more than the Grizzly ; and the Black Constantin makes 
the fifth. The Chassela.s prccoco is very similar to, if not identical with, the 
White Sweetwater, sometimes called Stillward’s Sweetwater, and New Sweet¬ 
water. The White Muscadine is by some calleij the Sweetwater. The Esh- 
eollata snperba is probably an old sort with a new name, (see p. 107.). 
Frankeritlwl will, 1 suspect, eventually prove to be the proper name of our 
Black Hamburg, the latter appellation being merely the name of the place 
fiom whieji it was introduced into this country. A German gardener high 
in his profession, wjio has s'-eu the Frankonthnl on the Continent, is of opinion 
that it is the same grape as the Black Hamburg. Brown, red, and purple 
Hamburgs only exist in imagination, or in books. The lute Mr. Money 
affirmed that, the Lombardy and Flame-coloured Tokay are. different grapes, 
and that the Wantage is synonymous witl* the latter. The llorsforth 
Sei dling is said to have been raised from seed in the garden of the Tier. W. 
Hliodes, at llorsforth Hall, near Leeds. 1 have seen it growing in the same 
house with the "Black Morocco, anj could not perceive the slightest dif¬ 
ference between them. The; Cannon llall Muscat is said to differ from the 
White Muscat of Alexandria, “at least in some situationsit differs in all 
situations, being totafly distinct soif. The berries of the Cannon Hall are 
considerably larger than those of the White Muscat, less pointed, thicker 
skinned, and certainly inferior in flavour ; it also ripens ten days or a fortnight 
earlier in the same temperature. Besides these,differences in the fruit, there 
is some dissimilarity of lialjyt, the Cannon Llall being grosser in all its parts 
and conVitiitioiially more tender. Some doubts are said to exist as to the 
fact of its English origin. The White Tokay is the White Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria. Ill tluj North of England it is generally known by the first name. 

The heyiex of West’s St. Peter’s are not round, but rathgr oval. In 
Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden, it is called Black Lom¬ 
bardy, a name which, if not preoccupied by another sort, woidd be infinitely 
preferable to its present absurd appemition, Oklaker’s West’s St. Peter’s, 
especially as there is ainfthcr grape called Money’s West’s Sft Peter’s (pro¬ 
perly/ ltaisin dot Cannes), and a St. Peter’s besides. . I have heard the Black 
PriifcS called Blavk Lombardy. The Grove End Sweetw'nter is a foreign 
variety, called on tfic Continent “Friiher Leipsicker,” or Early Leinsic. The 

1840. .M A y. 
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White' Raisin has oval berries: its flesh is exceedingly firm, and has very 
little flavour. 

Of Nectarines, Mr. Rivers has several new names, but it is questionable 
whether they are all new sorts. Du TellieA or Due de Tello of the nur¬ 
series, is the Violette hative, one of the best ofnectarines. 

The claim of the hardy Gallande peach to be considered distinct from the 
Bellegarde is apparently founded upon its property of taking “ readily if 
budded upon the mussel plum.” 1 greatly doubt, however, whether that 
seeming peculiarity of constitution ought to be considered a legitimate ground 
of distinction between individuals agreeing in all other respects, because the 
failure of the Bellegarde buds on the mussel stock might, even on repeated 
trials, have been caused by accidental circumstances altogether unconnected 
with constitutional difference. We ought to be extremely scrupulous in 
adding new names to our already too lengthened lists. 

The list of Pears contains nearly all the best varieties ; several new names 
are also given, such as Beurre de Noirchain, Beurre de Flandres, Inconi|>ar- 
able Beurre, &c., &c.,'of which the merits in this country can scarcely yet be 
sufficiently ascertained to justify their recommendation. We have now so 
many pears known to be good, thpt the utmost caution is necessary in re¬ 
commending novelties. The new pear, absurdly named Van Mons Leon le 
Gere, about which so much has been said, has not yet been fairly tested. 

It would be very desirable to ascertain whether,that best of plums, the 
Green Gage, is in reality different from the Heine Claude ; and Mr. ltivers 
will probably soon be able to clear up this disputed poiihs Deuyer’s Victoria 
is thought by some to be the same us Sharp's Emperor. 

The selection of strawberries would be improved by the addition of the 
Gamstone Scarlet, Grove End Scarlet, Coul Late Scarlet, American Scarlet, 
and Black Roseberry.—./. JB. W. London, April 14.184(1. 

Perkin*'* improved Patent Apparatu* for warming and ventilating. Building*. 

Pamphlet 8vo, pp. 43, b lithographs. London, 1840. 0 

In this little tract Mr. Perkins has described his recently invented governor, 
or heat regulator ; by which no excess of temperature cart ever take place in 

E lant houses or other buildings heated by his apparatus. The governor acts 
y the expansion of metal pVessing on a series of compound levers, so that the 
slightest change is powerfully effective. We are infornteij by W. Groom, Esq., 
of Bury St. Edmunds, that. By means of the governor, and with the use of 
anthracite coal, the fire need not be attended to more than once in twenty- 
four hours. The fire is made up at 8 o’clock every evening, and never looked 
at in the course of the day; and, whether the weather is warm or cold, the 
temperature never varies more than 3° or 4' 1 , and this variation is chiefly oc¬ 
casioned by bright sunshine, Mr. Groom has had one of Mr. Perkins’s heat- 
irife apparatus eight years, and a governor affixed to it (hr about half that 
period. 

The Literary World ; a Journal of Pojmltir Infprmafion and Entertainment. 
Conducted by John Tims. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 41#t. with 84 wood-engravings. 
London, IBM. Price &*. the -volume, or 2d. a number. • 

We have noticed the preceding volume of this very elegant work in our Ma¬ 
gazine for the last year (p.763.), and have only to say that we cannot sufficiently 
admire the care and the taste with which it continues to be got up. The 
literary matter is select, and in many gases original ; and the engravings are 
admirably execute^ and beautifully pfoited. We admire in particular the spe¬ 
cimens of London affect architecture, which, as tHe book is so exceedingly 
cheap, will, we trust, tend to diffuse a taste for architectural‘improvement in 
country towns and villages. We wish every young gsydeper could afford to 
take in the work weekly, as a means of elevating It is taste,'as well as supplying 
him with abundance *of rational amusement. * 
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The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art; exhibiting the most important Dis¬ 
coveries and Improvements of the past Year, in Mechanics, Natural Philosophy, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology and Geography, Meteor¬ 
ology anil Astronomy. Illume ted with engravings. By the Editor of the 
“ Arcana of Science.” Small 8vo, pp. 286. London, 1840. 

In opr preceding volume (p. 179.) we have strongly Recommended this work 
to such of our readers as desire, at an easy rate, to attain a knowledge of the 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements which have taken place during the 
last year. In the compilation for the year 1840 the editor has not spared 
labour, taste, or judgment to secure an extension of public favour; and this 
we have no doubt lie will obtain. To those who have not an opportunity of 
perusing the scientific periodicals as they appear, monthly or quarterly, this 
annual summary must be invaluable. 

The Principles and Practice of Levelling. By Edward Jones, Architect and 
Civil Engineer. Second edition, revised and corrected. Post 8vo, pp. 70, 
various woodcuts. London, 1840. 4*. • 

A useful .little work for the young gardener ; because, without a know¬ 
ledge of the art of taking levels, lie cannot possibly ynderstancf how to 
carry ground plans into execution. In the work before us, not only the art 
of levelling is explained, but the principles on which it is founded; and both 
in so clear a manner, a# to be understood even by those who have no pre¬ 
vious geometrical knowledge. “ Regardless of a profit from the sale,” says the 
author in his preface, “ the present work is offered to the public, happy if it 
shall meet with their approbation." 

London Architectural Precedents ; with Notes and Observations. Edited by an 
Architect. Illustrated with working drawings. 8vo, pp. 48, four copper¬ 
plates. Parti. 1840. • 

This pAmiiscs to be a useful work, more especially for young architects j 
and it will alt i be instructive to amateur builders. No. I. of the Precedents, 
contains, Plans ami Elcvatiod) Sections* and Specification, and a Bill of 
Quantities ol second-rate Buildings.” One thing is wanting to give this book 
its full weight with the public, and that is, the name of the editor, which by 
an advertisement appears to be, Alfred Bartholomew, Architect. 


Aut. II. Literary Notices. 

GAitDESrsa for ^Ladies, by Mrs. Loudon, Author of “ The Ladies’ Flower- 
Garden," in one vubinm post 8vo, illustrated with engravings, will appear 
on the 1st of May, or before. 

This will be found the best %ook for teaching ladies how to gnrdqp with 
their own hands, that lies hitherto been published. 

The Companion to the Ladies' Flower-Garden, by Mrs. Loudon, is now print¬ 
ing, and will be published in May or June. 

This work will contain a dictionary of all the plants, ligneous or herbaceous, 
hardy or tender, cultivated in British gnrdens, that are truly ornamental, and 
as such intended to be figured or otherwise noticed in the series of volumes 
by Mrs. Louden, now publishing under the title of “ The Ladies’ Flower- 
Garden,” and, as we have elscvshere mentioned, to include, before the whole 
work is finished, perennials, shrubs, trees*and green-house and hot-house plants. 

The Companion will enable those who cannot, wait foP the completion of 
the several volumes, to go on selecting and cultivating in the meantime; 
and as it will contain not only n dictionary of plants, but of all the differ- 
ent operations of •culture, including articles on Air Plants, Alpine Plants, 
Annual Plants, Aphis, Arboretum, Ashes, Bark, Bark-stdve, Bast*Mats, Beds, 
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Bell-glass, Bellows for Fumigation, Biennial Plants, Borders, &c., &c., in¬ 
cluding Cuttings, Layers, Grafting, Sowing, Hoeing, Digging, Potting, Pruning, 
Training, and a great many such terms, it may be considered as a general 
dictionary of ornamental gardening, adapted for the use of ladies. It is 
printed in double columns, in a very small type, and will form a volume of 
five or six hundred pages, illustrated by engravings: 


MISCELLANEO US. INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

BOTASICAL and Horticultural Works. — I deem it the duty of every gen¬ 
tleman to permit his gardener to have all reasonable access to even his most 
valuable books on botanical and horticultural science. This is only fair ; for 
how can he expect perfection if be refuses the necessary means of information ? 
He might as well lock his stable bin, and expect his stud to be hit and sleek. 
— Amicus. Feb. 6. 18-10. 

Seeds Pent by Post. — We have lately received not only seeds, cuttings, and 
scions, but evert chtirc plants, amT yesterday a shrub, roots and branches 
( raceinium hiflnifusuin), in a penny letter. From Messrs. Sang of Kirkcaldy we 
received a prepaid packet very neatly done up, containing the seeds of 12 kinds 
of annuals, each with the name printed, and the price of the whole 12 only Is. 
If this does not lead to the general distribution of every iweful and ornamental 
plant of which seeds are procurable, the fault will be in the public, not in 
government. We only wish that the foreign postages could be lowered a 
little, that our ornamental annuals might be sent all over the Continent ; for, 
it is a fact that will not be denied, that annual plants, even those of warm 
climates, make a far more splendid appearance in Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
and the North of Germany, than they do in England, owing to tj>c brighter 
sun and longer days of these countries during the summer season. Great part 
of the Californian annuals might l»e naturalised in the woods o! Norway and 
Sweden, and many superior varieties of bread corn, and of pasture grasses and 
herbage plants, might be introduced into these countries bv post, if the postage 
abroad were only a little lower. An interchange of seeds amongst all the 
curators of botanic gardens in Europe and America is a result to be anxiously 
desired, not merely by the botanist, but by the horticultt rist and the farmer. 
If ambassadors were what they ought to be, matters *bf this kind would have 
been attended to long ago. — ('and. 

Clerodendron sfjuamdtum VahI and Ilort. Brit., speciosf^iinnim Pa.it .— I 
have had several applications lately, IrAm amateurs in several parts of the 
country, to tell them where they could buy the CIcrodAiidmn squamatum, or 
if.it could be had in any of the London nurseries; arid this morning I had a 
note from a first-rate London nurseryman, aslfing me if I had this plant, while, 
to my own knowledge, he had'half a do/en of it in hi; stores. I wish you to 
insert this paragraph for the use of others who may be looking out for C. 
squamatum. You can refer Ihem to the Gacdcnet's Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 39., 
and Botanical Register, t. 649.; it is the same as Clfcrodcndron speeio^ssimum. 
Last autumn I saw a plant of <1. paniculatimi beautifully in flower, in Mr. 
Knight’s Exotic Nursery, and in a short time afterwards 1 saw an account of 
this plant somewhere which I now forget, and I think squdbiatum was the 
name mentioned, at least I recollect some wrong name applied in the report I 
read. — I). B. London, March 27. , « 

Imported Ornng p Trees. — I have frequently found a very simple hint of 
great service ;«.I forward yotn the following; in hopes that some person may 
have a chance of being benefited by my experience. Iq 1638, we lugl six 
orange trees imported from Malta; they had been one jear.from the butl? the 
labels were fastened with iron wire to the young shoots, nhd had nibbed the 
bark of three of them near to the stock. I covered them all over lAth moss. 
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which I kept moist, and, after having soaked their roots for twenty-four hours 
in water, 1 potted them. Three of them began growing finely, but the other 
three not at all, partly from the injury done by the wire, and partly from the 
roots having been mutilated. It occurred to me, that, if by any means I coultl 
excite the top, the excitement at the root would follow of course, so I placed 
the thriving and the others side by side, and inarched them together ; the 
resultVas, that the buds began to swell, and at last they began with vigour to 
push. 1 then cut back the shoots of the scion, and also all buds, leaving a few 
good leaves, and finally I cut the connexion altogether. All of them now get 
on charmingly. The part of the scion attached to each is a memorial whereby 
to distinguish them.— G. M. li/liot. liip/et / Castle Gardens, Feb. 29. 1840. 

Poroek's Patent Flexible Asphalle Hoofing. — A novel manufacture is offered 
to the attention of the public, called Flexible Asphaltc Hoofing. It is in¬ 
tended to supersede the use of slates, tiles, zinc, thatch, &c., in the covering 
and lining of farm-buildings, sheds, cottages, and other erections; and, from its 
durability, lightness, and economy, it is expected to be brought into very 
general use. The weight of this manufacture being only CO lb. to the square 
of 100 ft., the walls and timbers to support it are required to be but half the 
usual substftnee ; it is also a non-conductor of heat, impervious to damp, and 
will bear a heat of 221 >' J without injury. Several architects and railway 
engineers have, we understand, already adopted the asphaltc roofing for 
sheds and other buildings ; and we are informed that the roofs of the Slough 
Station, on the (treat Western Railway, will be covered with this material. 
(Meet,. Alai’., No. Ado. March 7. 1840.) This roofing might, probably, an¬ 
swer for the flooring of borders for fruit trees to prevent the roots from pene¬ 
trating to the subsoil. We should be glad to hear of its being tried; and, 
where this is done, we would suggest that a coating of gravel or brick rubbish, 
of Is or (5 inches in thickness, should be laid immediately over the asphaltc, to 
serve as drainage. Vertical plates of this material might be arranged as a 
conscrvs itjye or fruit-tree wall, and it would form excellent linings to basins 
or ponds in flower-gardens.— Cand. 

Ornamental Patteri/ for architectural gafdens and terraces has lately been 
much improved, and among the recent candidates for public patronage are 
Singer and Co., of the Vauxhall Pottery, on whose premises may be seen a 
great variety of articles that will interest the landscape-gardener, and the 
garden architect. — Cand. 


Art. II. Domestic Notices. 

• 

ENGLAND. 

(inilDKsrsa in the Neighbourhood of I.iverjmol appears to be in a prosperous 
state ; one nurseryman there being at present engaged in planting the 
grounds of no fewer thfin eight villas. In these the pineries are all heated by 
hot water, even the bottom heat being coimnupicutcd by that medium. In 
some cases a flooring of bqprds is laid over the pipes, and covered with rotten 
tan, sail4, or ashes, in which the pots are plunged; ami in others a stage of 
boards closely joined together is formed, and circular openings cut in each 
shelf of the stqge the exact size of the pots intended to be used; and these 
pots arc suspended by their rims in the openings, so that the bottom and sides 
of the pots efnne in immediate contact with the hot air below. Both these 
modes, we are informed, answer*adminildy.—IP. II. Lircrpaol, March 28.1840. 

lihododeudron arbbrnnn In/bridum, in the Albion Nursury, Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, Mr. Milne’s, is 10 ft. high, symmetrical and graccfifl in’foitn, and covered 
with‘above a hundred heads of bright crimson ffovxers. I would go twenty 
miles? to see sucli^j plant.— H. It. Bil/iiigton. Stoke Newington, April 13. 1840. 

Gardener's Benevolent Association. — We noticed the foundation of this in¬ 
stitution in our previous volume (p. 196.), and wc are glad to find that it is 
• t 3 
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going on steadily and prosperously. At a meeting of the Committee, April 
14., the first two pensioners were named : they were, the widow of an aged 
gardener, and an aged and infirm gardener ; both recommended by respectable 
gardeners holding first-rate situations, and by the clergymen of their respective 
parishes. At the same meeting, a donation of ten guineas was received, to¬ 
gether with a few minor-donations, two life subscribers, and a dozen annual 
subscribers. A vote of thanks was passed to such proprietors and 'editors 
of botanical and horticultural periodicals as had published the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society gratis ; and a hope was expressed that the practice 
would be continued and extended, at least for some time, till the Society ob¬ 
tained ample funds. — Coiul. 

SCOTLAND. 

Cottage Windows. — The Highland Society of Scotland, desirous of con¬ 
tributing by every means in their power to improve Scotch cottages and their 
gardens, has offered premiums for the “ best and approved” cottage window. 
This will probably do much good. Scotch cottages arc in general miserable 
hovels, and their windows small square holes with a fixed frame containing 
four panes, not made to open for ventilation. — Coiul. 

Irrigating Meadows with Liquid 3 fanurr. — This has been done to a con¬ 
siderable extent for some years past close to Edinburgh, by causing the liquid 
part of the contents of the common sewers to (low over certain low-lying 
grass lands. The effect has been most injurious, both to the inhabitants ad¬ 
joining these irrigated lands, by contaminating the surrounding atmosphere, 
and to the animals which feed on the grass produce^ by destroying in a 
short time the digestive powers of their stomachs. A very interesting 
pamphlet has been published on this subject, entitled, Papers relating to the 
noxious Effects of the Jirtid Irrigations around the City of Edinburgh, Hvo, I Stiff, 
A. and C. Black. By this trqyt it appears that no horse or other animal will 
eat a particle of the produce of those meadows, either while growing, or when 
first cut; and that cows “ w lien first put to eat it have for some dt.ys an ab¬ 
solute loathing, and can hardly he ( got to feed upon it; but wly n they do, it 
causes an immense flow ot milk, which is kejit up by this grass, and what is 
called dreg [brewer’s wash]; but whenever the supply of this grass becomes 
short, they arc found to be incapable of digesting the usual fodder of cattle, 
and completely diseased, and get unfit for any purpose almost.” It. is la¬ 
mentable to think that either individuals or public bodies should have it in 
their power to tamper with the* public health, m the lyanfler which appears to 
have been 'done at Edinburgh for sonic years, by the irrigation of these 
meadows; but wc trust the practice will in a short time lie put down. — Cowl. 


• Aht. III. Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

The Spring General Meeting of this Society was littld in the council room, 
at the Experimental Garden, Inverleith, on the Atli of March, Duncan 
Cowan, Esq., in the chair. Tnc show ot flovters ahd fruits was not extensive; 
but the specimens were select, and in general excellent. » 

For fine varieties of Camellia japonic.!, two premiums were awarded : the 
first to Mr. John Addison, gardener to the Earl of Wemyss, Goslbrd House, 
for C. Donckclacri and imbricata; and the next to Mr. John Young, gardener 
to Thomas Oliver, Esq., Newington Lodge, for C. Donekclueri*-and Vamlesio 
carnea. A curious specimen of Gray’.s Invincible Camellia, reared by Mr. 
Kelly, at the Invejleith Nurseries, lining two kinds of flowers on the same 
stem, attracted nmclirnoticA. All these plants wcA in pots; but there was 
also a rich collection of cut flowers, consisting of 18 varieties; from Balcarres 
garden, which excited great admiration. Three premipmH*-were awarded for 
choice specimens of the beautiful genus E'pacrisr; the first to Mr.’ t Addison, 
Gosford, for E. nivalis, and a new variety of E. variabilis ; the next to Mr. 
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Young, Newington Lodge, for a large plant of E. impressa, clothed with its 
crimson flowers, and E. canipanulata alba ; and the third to Mr. Robert 
Watson, gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of Moredun, for E. impressa and 
nivalis. Of Azalea, possessing the Chinese character, three specimens were 
produced, two of them particularly large and fine ; for both of which premiums 
were voted. One was from Mr. Watson, Moredun,marked Azalea hybrida, 
with fmrple flowers ; the other was from Mr. James Smith, gardener to Pro¬ 
fessor Dunbar, ltosepark, and stated to have been raised by the professor 
from seeds of A. pha-nicea crossed with A. (ndica 61ba ; the flowers white, 
but not fully expanded. The finest exotic shrub exhibited was a noble plant 
of /Rhododendron arhoreum var. ft, in full flower: this was from the garden 
of the Earl of Rosslyn, at Dysart House, and the silver medal was voted for 
it, to Mr. John Blair, gardener to the earl. A premium was likewise voted 
for an admirable specimen of Erica hycmalis, decked from base to summit 
with its violet-col on red blossoms. This was from Gosford garden. 

It is rather remarkable that there was not on this occasion any competition 
in tropical Orchideiv, although the cultivation of that.intercsting tribe is now 
pretty general, wherever stove heat can be commanded. Ample amends was 
made, liovw;ver, bv the exhibition, in the central window of the coiwcil room, 
of a very well grown specimen of Denflrhbium PiertmV, from the Society’s 
hot-house, under the management of Mr. James M*Nab, the specimen being 
treated as an air plant with long pendent shoots hanging as from the branch of 
a tree, and at present aclorned with its delicate pink tinged flowers. 

A premium was #oted to Mr. John Macnaughton, gardener to John Wau- 
chope. Esq., of Edmonstone, for a collection of ornamental plants, including 
two seedling camellias raised in I S.'S.'!, and now first showing flower; and also 
a large flowering specimen of .Icacia hastuluta, raised from seed received front 
King George’s Sound. 

There was, this season, a deficiency in the show of dessert pears. A pre¬ 
mium wjjs, however, assigned to Mr. James Simpson, gardener to Captain 
Wemyss, M.P., Wemyss Castle, for very good samples of Beurre Ranee. In 
apples, several competitors appeared, amUthe fruit was uniformly in high pre¬ 
servation. Three premiums were awarded : the first to Mr. William Thom, 
gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of St. Germains, whose kinds were, Red 
Cluster, Kihston Pippin, Pulwood, Pomme-roy, Orange Blenheim, and Spencer 
Pippin; the next to Mr. William Sharpe, gardener to Sir John Stewart 
Richardson, Bart.^if Pitfour, the sorts being Yorkshire Green, Ribston Pippin, 
New Ribst on, Golden'Pippin, Nonpareil, and*\Viuter lledstrcak; and the third 
to Air. William Rintoul, gardener to James Balfour, Esq., of Whittinghain. 
Two baskets qf Mushrooms, affording examples of two distinct varieties of 
-dgiiricus campestris, we t re honoured with rewards : the one set was raised 
by Mr. Alacnaughtoti at Edmonstone, and the other bv Air. Brewster at Bal- 
carres. A basket of the tubers of Tropie'oluin tuberosum, of large size, was 
sent from the garden of the Dfeau of Faculty at Granton, and a premium vdted 
to Mr. John Reid, whp raised them. It dons not appeur probable, however, 
that this root will come into esteem as a culinary article. 

A letter from M. ltenfbLangelicr, nurseryman, near St. Ilelier, Jersey, was 
read, qpnounciug a present to the Society’s garden of more than 100 fruit 
trees, including all the most choice pears cultivated in the Channel Islands. 
Dr. Neill stated that the trees had arrived in safety, and that the superin- 
tendant, Mr.Mames M’Nab, had ascertained that 70 of the sorts were new 
to the Society's collection. A medal was voted to M. Langelier, and Ijj^ 
name was immediately enrollsd as a corresponding member of the Society. 
Various seeds of the culinary plant* cultivated iii Seminar and Kordofan, 
brought home by Mrj»Holroy<l, the traveller,, were jirfisenjed by Professor 
Don, of Kinglg College, London, and thanks voted. 

• Several communications on horticultural subjects were then read by the 
secretary; particularly or, a mode of preventing and of curing mildew and 
green fly on wnll-fruit trees (by means of a paint composed of flower of sulphur 

T 4 
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and soft soap), by Mr. Sharpe, Pi Hour; on the- cultivation of Chrysanthemum 
sin6n.se, by Mr. Macintosh, Archcrfield, who excels in the management of that 
splendid winter flower ; and remarks on the most hardy and productive fruit 
trees known in Lancashire, by Mr. Garnett of Clitheroe. — P. X. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Erkatim .— In p. 229. line 1., for “inverted cylinder" read “inverted 
cone." 

Remarks on Mr. Penn's Mode of Warming and Ventilating. —The excellence 
of Mr. Penn’s method of warming and ventilating buildings appears to consist 
in the very uniform degree of moisture which it produces in the atmosphere. 
The heated air which enters the house has already received a dose of mois¬ 
ture nearly sufficient to saturate it, and has not to seek its moisture among 
the plants, as is generally the case. In most plant-houses the pipes are placed 
under the front shelves, at a considerable distance from the floor, and the 
atmosphere is moistened by syringing the plants, or throwing water on the 
floor and shelves. How greatly the s,'ate of an atmosphere so produced differs 
from that of Mr. Penn’s houses, a little consideration of the annexed sketch 
will show. It is the section of a house heated In pipes under the front shelves; 
and it must be borne in mind that the capacity of air tin moisture varies with 
its temperature, so that air which was saturated at ut» J becomes very dry when 
heated to 70°. 

The sketch, fig. 41., 
is the section of a 
house heated by pipes 
under the front 
shelves. The arrows 
(numbered) indicate 
the course of the cur¬ 
rent of air. At No. 1. 
the air comes heated 
from the pipes (p) and 
extremely thirsty ; at 
No. 2. it finds moisture 
among the plants, and 
rising front the damp 
and warm shelf (slate, 
of course); at No. 3. 
it has parted with 
some of its heat; it is 
now supersaturated, 
and is phrting with its 
moisture deposited on 
the glass ; at No. 4. it 
is in the same state; 
at No. 5. it has ceased to lose heat or moisture; at No. 0. and 7. the same; 
at No. 8. it again comes within the influence of the pipes, and is heated, 
becoming again very dry. Now the air which descends to the flodr Iff), in the 
first place, is a small and feeble current, and, secondly, is nearly ^atifrated, so 
that it can take up little moisture; what little i^docs get is because the floor, 
being slightly warmed by the radiation 4 >f' the pipes, warms, and at the same 
time moistens, the air; but, nevertheless, the $ir at No* 1., in which air a visiter 
walks, is anythirfg rathtfr thap saturated. My belief is, that air nearly satu¬ 
rated is always agreeable to the feelings. Dry air, which is al'igprbing moisture, 
is anything but agreeable. Hence the unpleasant f sensa(ioir in orchidaceous 
houses. Now it is irnnecessary to show how Mr. Penn’s plan obvihtes all 
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these defects, and produces a uniformly saturated atmosphere which must be 
wholesome alike to plants and men. 

There is a fact, which I have often observed in a small stove devoted to the 
cultivation of Orchfdeae, which rather confirms this theory. This stove is fur¬ 
nished with most abundant appliances for moistening the atmosphere; about 
15 square feet of water sfirface to 80 sq. ft. of glass'. Of this water surface, 

8 ft. are always at from 100° to 1+5° ; the remainder varies from 80° to 85°, 
being warmer than the house both by night and day : and all this is above 
the level of the heating pipes. The atmosphere, therefore, is, I believe, 
dumper than that of almost any other orchidaceous house in England ; and 
at tliis season the leaves of the plants are every morning covered with an 
almost tropical dew, standing in large drops all over them. Now in this 
stove, when the awning is on, and radiation from the glass, and consequently 
deposition from the air, much impeded, a temperature of 80’ is by no means 
unpleasant. In five minutes after the awning is off, that same atmosphere 
becomes most oppressive, 1 believe because it has lost a portion of the 
water which it held in solution. — ./. R. Sevrnnaks, April 9. 1840. 

On Air. Penn's Alcllwd of 1'eiiti/alion, and Air. Rogers's Conical Boilers. — 
The discovery of the best method of ^eating buildings being a subject of 
great importance in horticulture, I have perused with much attention and 
interest the several articles in jour valuable Magazine for March, and I beg to 
oiler the following remarks, as the conclusions of a practical man. 

I have always been of opinion that the healthiness of plants, and their 
complete dcvclopomf lit and perfection, are best secured by a moderate degree of 
ventilation, in opposition to that plan which would assert perfection to consist 
in keeping plants without any change of air whatever. 1 am, however, at a 
loss to understand how this is accomplished by Mr. Penn’s process. 

From your description, and the diagrams winch are given, no change what¬ 
ever can occur in Mr. Penn’s arrangement, which merely provides for the 
continuaVreheating of the same air over and over again. If this be the case 
(for no mention is made of any method by which the foul air can escape), in 
what doqs this plan differ from«evcry othdl method of heating bv hot water? 
In all buildings Jieated by hot-water pipes, there must, of necessity, be a 
constant motion in the air; for those particles of air which come in contact 
with the pipes become expanded by the heat, and rise upwards, their place 
being supplied by colder and more dense particles. A continual motion is 
thus kept up in the whole atmosphere; for»such is the extreme mobility of 
the particles of air, that a current, however small, established in anyMirection, 
will draw into its vortex many thousand times its own bulk of the same 
fluid. • t 

If, then, the [dan affords no change of air, and only produces a circulation 
among its own partTelcs, similar to tli.it effected by other arrangements, in 
what, allow me again to ask, ^loes its excellence consist ? From the enco¬ 
miums passed upon it by you, I am disposed to think l misunderstaifti you; 
and, if so, shall feel gtcatly obliged, in common, no doubt, with many others 
of your readers, if you will set me right. . 

But there are other reasons Ally l am disposed to doubt the superiority of 
Mr. Pewi’s plan. By placing the pipes in a drain or tunnel, it is certain that 
the heat cannot lie so regular as when the pipes are distributed in the house 
itself; nor cai^the same amount of surface produce the same temperature, as, 
when they are exposed, the air begins to rise with the smallest possible increase 
of heat. * * 

It is certain that less than dhe degree of heat will cause the air in contact 
with the pipes to ascend; but, when*the heating surface is enclosed in a 
drain, it requires a nufeh greater force of heat to tSiuse ife ascension, on 
account of thef diverging currents which arc produced, and the friction of the 
air* ill passing through the various gratings, tunnels, and apertures. This is 
exemplijjed in many casesNvhere large buildings have been wanned by a hot- 
water apparatus placed in the basement, and the heated air is brought into the 
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rooms through gratings placed in the floor. The same effect must take place 
in this apparatus of Mr. Penn’s; and 1 feel convinced, hy practical experi¬ 
ence, that it is impossible to produce such a high temperature and so uniform 
a heat by enclosed pipes, as by those which arc freely exposed in the building. 
Another advantage claimed for this apparatus appears to me more than 
doubtful. It is stated that, by throwing water into ihe tunnel, any degree of 
moisture may be imparted to the air,- but on this subject I would remark 
that air absorbs moisture only in proportion to its heat; and. ns in this case it 
is heated by the pipes after it has passed through the tunnel, it docs not appear 
to me that it can ever be saturated by this means. 

The sixth and last claim which you state this plan lias to public notice is, 
that, “ in the atmosphere of London, where the air is charged with soot and 
smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement will admit of forming a green-house or stove, 
with much purer air than can be obtained by admitting the external atmo¬ 
sphere according to the usual means of ventilation, which will not only be 
better for plants, but for persons going in to examine them.” This passage I 
do not profess to understand, and therefore can offer no remarks upon it; for 
it appears to me, that, as Mr. Penn draws the air required for ventilation from 
the external air, that which lie thu^ uses must be the same as fa obtained 
by other people. ' 

With respect to the Conical Boiler of Mr. Rogers, I would also offer a few 
remarks. Your correspondent, Mr. Beaton, states that when this boiler was first 
used it was in the form of a vertical cj finder, “ which did not answer perfectly, 
wasting much heat: ” but, in another part of his letter, he states, “ there is 
great inconvenience experienced by the formation of steam, and he therefore 
thinks it will be better more of a cylindrical form,” that is to say, of the very 
form which experience lias shown wastes much heat. It would, therefore, 
appear, that either Scylla or Charybdis must be our fate, when we use this boiler. 

Mr. Rogers has himself, wifn the greatest fairness, noted several of the 
inconveniences which attend the use of his boiler, and which have induced him 
unwillingly to relinquish the old form for that proposed by ^Mr. Shewin. 
These inconveniences, he states, vfere, the liability to derangement, and da¬ 
mage to the grating, as also the rapid wear of the copper lioiler. If then, 
on the evidence of the avowed advocates for this kind of boiler, wc find 
that, in order to avoid a paramount evil, we must adopt a shape which wastes 
much heat, that is also liable to get out of order, and that has sometimes 
been found “ corroded in a few months by the sulphur disengaged from 
the coke,” I am utterly at a loss to know why it should be so highly ex¬ 
tolled, or to discover in what its merit consists. Of the improvement 
suggested by Mr. Shewin nothing certain is vet known, for it appears that at 
present it is quite in a crude state, anti has not been sufficiently tried, to 
ascertain whether some greater inconvenience may not’ result from its use, 
than those which it is the object to avoid. 

I cannot subscribe to the doctrine, that the economy of fuel must be 
greater in this than in other bchlers. The theory of combustion is now too 
well known to lead us astray m this matter. Slow combustion and a small 
degree of heat, are not the most economical'; for’in this case it is known, 
that the carbon of the fuel is changed into carbonic oxide, which contains a 
considerable body of latent heat, whereas a rapid combustion changes it 
into carbonic acid, which is the most extreme change that fupl can undergo, 
and by which alone its complete combustion is effected. Another^objection 
■fa, that it is only the internal surface of the boiler which is exposed to the fire. 
I have, I believe, seen every kind of boiler that has yet been used for hot 
water, and I am of opinion that no 'ohape exceeds in efficiency the horse¬ 
shoe, or saddli-boiien. It has been proved to be Equally suitable for large 
or small apparatus, for I^h.fve seen as much as 1000 ft. of *!~in*eh pipe, heated 
well by one boiler, and some have come under my notice, w hieh were heated 
by Mr. Fowler of Tpmple Bar, and appeared to Fie to be as near tp perfec¬ 
tion as could well be imagined. I have no doubt, however, that' a great 
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difference would arise from the mode of setting the boilers, as I have*heard 
of some cases where very indifferent success has attended the use of them, 
and which, as far as I could learn, has arisen from unskilful setting. To 
judge from the remarks in your Magazine, it would appear that the practical 
application of hot water is about to undergo a complete “ revolution.” I 
was ^iii hopes that the ‘public opinion on such matters had become more 
settled, and that the notions which led so many astfty. viz., that a penny¬ 
worth of fuel would give more heat than a chaldron of coals, were now 
quite repudiated ; anil really, seeing the errors which have been heretofore 
committed on this subject, I would caution all persons against laying aside 
inventions of tried ami acknowledged excellence, for every new-fangled 
theory which iiappens to be propounded. 

1 am perfectly unprejudiced towards any plan and I should therefore be glad 
to have tiny errors pointed out into which 1 may have fallen ; but, until this be 
done, I prefer adhering to those plans which 1 know succeed perfectly, in 
preference to adopting problematical'and even fanciful advantages. — William 
Anderson. Hr'uvtou Hill, April, 1840. • 

The Grand Conservatory al Chalsworth. —1 quite agree with Mr. Forsyth in 
his strictures on this structure (p. 103.}, and on the ridge-and-furrBw method 
of roofing and glazing. If it be an improvement to con.slime more glass, more 
wood, more paint, to subject the woodwork and putty to a better chance of 
decay, to afford a gocyl berth for a heavy fall of snow', why then it is per¬ 
fection ; hilt not otherwise. The greatest improvement that I know of in 
hot-house building*is, glazing with lead instead of putty, and consequently 
only exposing the sides of the sash-bars to the weather.— Amiens. Feb. 6. 1840. 

Habits of the Jackdaw. — I have lately read some of Mr. Waterton’s articles 
on ornithology, mid have been much interested by the admirable manner of 
his writing, though I cannot pretend to much acquaintance with such subjects. 
It would he well if other writers on subjects iff natural history, and especially 
on botany, would imitate the simple natural style of Mr. Waterton, which 
renders such essays infinitely more entertaining, than the rigid adherence to 
scientific and technical term% and fornts of expression. Among his many 
interesting descriptions of various birds, Mr. Waterton lias given a delightful 
account of the peculiar habits of the jackdaw. He calls our attention to 
what appears a great want of sagacity in this bird ; the fact of his many vain 
attempts to introduce his sticks into the hollow where he begins his nest. 
“ You may see th» jackdaw,” he says, “ trying, for a quarter of an hour, to get 
a stick into the hole'"; while every attempt will be futile, because, the bird 
having laid hold of it by the middle, it is necessarily thrown at right angles 
with tiie body^and the jackdaw cannot possibly perceive that the stick ought 
to be nearly parallel with its body,*before it can be conveyed into the hole.” 
Against this charge? of defective knowledge in the jackdaw, it is my present 
object to defend him*to a certain extent. Like the rook, the jackdaw begins 
his nest with pretty strong sticks; these he lays hold of hv the middle, obviously 
because he can thus support their weight be5t in his flight. It often happens 
that the hole into which he tries to introduce the stick is small, while there 
is no branch near it for him ft) perch upon, for the purpose of altering the 
direct.<#n of his stick, tie tries again and again to get the stick into the 
hollow, and, if it does not cither bend or break, he must let the stick fall, and 
abandon his nurposc, since he cannot use his claws in the hole to alter the 
positioi^of the stick. Those who have seen the jackdaw begin his nest in a 
chimney, \v#nlil give him credit for ingenuity in carrying his sticks horizontally* 
for this enables him to drop Shorn down in the oniy way in which they could 
become fixed for his purpose ; and ift no place does hij make so complete a 
nest, as in a chimney.* Mr. WSitcrton had recourse«to a very ingenious ex¬ 
pedient to irfduoe his rooks and jackdaws to Huihl on the same tree. He 
irtatle a cavity in tt% old elm tree, and a pair of jackdaws took possession of 
it, whijp the rooks built ow the top of the same tree. .1 knew of an instance 
at the seat of the Earl of Lcven, Melville House, Fifeshire, where both these 
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birds built in the same tree, of their own choice. It was a large beech, and 
in a cleft near its top the rooks had accumulated a quantity of nests, while 
several jackdaws had taken possession of the lower part, and there reared 
their young. This double colony on the same tree had a most singular ap¬ 
pearance. Mr. Waterton says that, perhaps, there is no instance on record 
of the jackdaw ever building its nest; like the rook, hi the open air. I knew, 
however, of such an instance, which occurred in the place already mentioned. 
The Earl of Leven had some work done at his mansion, which drove the 
jackdaws to build their nests in rabbits’ burrows, ami on spruce fir trees. 
The jackdaw showed but little sagacity or contrivance, when reduced to build 
on these trees ; but, as in the house, piled up a vast quantity of materials very 
loosely together. The trees where the jackdaws built grew in a thick plant¬ 
ation, and I well remember the joy 1 felt with other boys of niv age, when we 
discovered jackdaws instead of rooks ,—John irigblon. Cosset/ Hull Gardens, 
Feb. 12. 1840. 

Joyce's Store is made up of two concentric cylinders, the inner one being 
the furnace part ; it gives out more heat from a given quantity of fuel than 
any other stove with which I am acquainted. From this stove 1 borrowed 
the idea frhich led me into the erijor which is kindly corrected* - by W. of 
Darlington at page 227. Mr. Rogers also pointed out to me, in a private 
letter, the error into which I had fallen. 1 am obliged to both gentlemen lor 
their leniency, and I consider that 1 was fortunate in falling into such respect¬ 
able hands. 

I wish Mr. Rogers had given as full directions for nfixing and using the 
cement with which the joints of the pipes are made, as he has given for 
putting up and managing his boiler. This would enable every gardener in 
the country to put up the apparatus with the assistance of a blacksmith. 
I ought to know all this, having superintended the making of very many 
joints for the last ten years ; but I quite forget the proportions now, ami 1 
mix all my cement by guess. , ■ 

In fixing the pipes for any dose boiler, the first length, and sometimes the 
first two lengths, of the top pipe tire placed higher than the boiler, ,in order 
to prevent a vacuum in the top of the boiler, where steam jvotild soon gene¬ 
rate. In the old close boilers of large dimensions, I used to rest satisfied if 
the top pipe were a few inches above the boiler ; but. as the highest part of the 
pipes in all cases may be considered in effect to be the top of the boiler, 
perhaps the higher the pipes ase placed above the conical boiler they may 
give a proportionate capacity to it, and thus account for the disproportionate 
height of the pipes recommended by Mr. Rogers. 

A small iron pipe, 5 or 6 inches long, and an inch or half .in inch in dia¬ 
meter, fixed upright in the highest part oV the top pipe, is more simple than 
an air-cock, and answers just as well for letting the air dut of the pipes, and 
allowing the water to expand. From this ppint the' top pipe should dip 
towards the farthest end, if only 1 in. in 50 ft., anil the under pipe should 
incline back all the way to theSiottom of the boiler. *• I dislike elbow turns 
at the end of the pipes for many reasons ; and l should always have a cistern 
there when practicable, if ever so small, with* a do ( se lid to it. This cistern 
is the proper place to supply the pipes with cold water when the (toiler is 
at work, and if a small pipe could be conveyed to it from a rain-water butt 
or cistern, with a ball-cock, it would be the handiest thing jn the world. 
I never like to add cold water to a boiler at work, anil I do not, think it 
bright to do so. During the growing season of plants, I shotdd keep the 
cistern open to discharge its vapour into the ‘house or pit, and when it was 
desirable to have a.dry atmosphere fdl- ripening of!' grapes, pines, and other 
fruits, the lid should b« kept constantly on. 1 * 

If Mr. Penn would uije Small cisterns in his system, and "have thenf so 
arranged, that one cistern would come in at the centi*? of each of hi# hir 
drains, it wo a uld be q considerable improvement ;<• there would not, be any 
necessity then for chilling the air of the house by throwing down cold water 
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into the drains; the upward currents would carry off the vapour constantly 
rising from the cisterns. Mr. Rogers might do the same thing in his new 
pit. The only difficulty arising from such an arrangement would be when 
dry air was wantcil for ripening fruit, but that might be easily overcome. 

Speaking of vapour puts me in mind of the steamer I recommended for 
steaqjing-houses in sumiber, when the fires were not at work, and for using 
tobacco vapour instead of tobacco smoke. 1 am glad W. (p. 228.) approves 
of it. I only wish he had given the weight of his full name to his communi¬ 
cation. 

Mr. Shewin is now getting one of these steamers ready foi us, and I shall 
soon test its operations, and report accordingly; meantime, 1 will only add 
that steam being nowadays so fashionable, it would be worth while to have 
one of these steamers, if it were only for being so far in the fashion of the 
day. Every one says he likes travelling by steam; for my part I do not like 
sailing, or rather paddling, by steam, it helps the king o’ a* diseases, sca-sick- 
ness. Six weeks after my last trip to Inverness I was on London Bridge, and, 
seeing the tide coming up, I turned sea-sick at thb sight of it, and I was 
obliged to run out of the way. I hope it will be just so with the green fly 
and other Insects; alter they get a trip or two of my steamer, the”very sight 
of it will make them leave the house. But laying this a^ide, no one, I think, 
will deny that a volume of dense vapour will be more congenial to plants in 
a summer's evening, than syringing them overhead with cold water to chill 
them down for the night. When the superiority of this system is- once un¬ 
derstood by cultiviftors, syringing will only be resorted to for clearing the 
foliage now and then. 

The best gardeners arc, generally speaking, the greatest advocates of the 
syringe; yet they all know it has its disadvantages, for unless in the hands of 
a very trusty workman, the syringe often does more harm than good, by 
giving equal quantities of water to the more tender plants with the stronger 
kinds, m*d thus soddeuing the pots of the weaker party to the eminent danger 
of their existence j just as a young tyro in the watering way would give every 
pot he v^oula come to an eqtuii quantity rtf water. 

Now, for nsiijg tobacco by this steamer, What is the simplest mode of 
getting the strength out of common or home-grown tobacco by means of 
water ? or. or speak technically. Ilow is the narcotic principle to be extracted 
from tobacco leaves ? There is an account somewhere in this Magazine, 
where tobacco liquor was used with the syringe, after adding five gallons of 
clean water to one gallon of the liquor, or some such proportion. In using 
this liquor, it must be first strained, to keep the sediment from clogging or 
otherwise injuring the steamer. As tobacco liquor is so cheap, perhaps it 
will lie found cheaper t(jan growing tobacco for this purpose. — 1). Beaton. 
Kingsburu, April , 1890. 

Ifo/i/s lhnsapo rwtlV. crp/taluniea. — Perhaps it may be interesting to sach 
of your readers as are not already aware of the fact, to learn that tllfcse two 
species are as different* from each other as nnf two species of a genus need be. 
The seedlings of these species produced only their seed leaves in most places 
round London last year* their seed leaves were so much alike that fears 
were entertained of their being only one and the same thing; but now that 
they have made some growth, they assume two distinct characters, the Ce- 
plmlonian fir belonging to the'soetion Pi tea, and the Pinsiipn to that of ^'bies 
— 1). B. Knit’s bur}/, April, 1840. 

Atr. Lt/minim on the 1'olato. — Mr. Lymburn’s excellent paper on tffp* 
potato (p. 210.) puts me in 4nind of a notice I have intended to send to 
you, for many years past, on the st*ne subject. Whqp I was “ turned ” 
fifteen years of age, l*ised to«go to grouse-shooting* in th« Highlands, for 
several successive seasons, in the suite of the present Lord Lovat. When 
oar* vegetables •“ rtjn short,” we used to buy potatoes from a shepherd 
near whose hut* we used*to pitch our tents. These,potatoes were grown 
every season on the same piece of ground. The last season *1 was there 
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the shepherd told us that' that was the sixteenth season he grew pota¬ 
toes on this piece of ground without any intervening crop; and, from 
enquiries I have made lately, I find this system of cropping was carried on 
for five and twenty years, when the old man left the glen. His successor 
made a great innovation on the old man’s system of cropping, by sowing 
barley alternately with tile potatoes. The piece of ground was from half 
to three quarters of an acre. I could not find out the average quantity of 
produce, but the sample could not be excelled anywhere.— I). B. Kingsbury, 
April, 1840. 

Inaccuracies in the Names of Fruit Trees, — In a paper by VV. on the 
Derby Arboretum, &c., at p.61., arc some rather severe reflections upon coun¬ 
try nurserymen, for their inaccuracies in the names of fruit trees sent out by 
them. Had these remarks been confined to new sorts, or to old sorts diffi¬ 
cult to be distinguished by their wood or leaves, it might have passed un¬ 
noticed, but three sorts of those mentioned are so readily to be distinguished 
at all stages of their growth by their wood and leaves, that surely there is 
scarcely a nurseryman of any respectability in the country who could not tell 
whether he had got the true Ribston Pippin apple, or the Imperatrice plum, 
or who cotild not detect a Brussels apricot growing amongst his Moorpurks. 
There are but few gardeners who could not have ascertained, also, whether 
they had got the above three kinds of fruits correct, without having occasion 
to wait for the trees producing fruit. r 

Any gardener who has worked for any length of tune in the large fruit- 
tree nurseries, such as Cormack & Co’s., l)onald& Son’s, kfirk’s, Ronald’s, A-c., 
cannot help observing how readily the foremen of the fruit-tree departments 
can recognise many varieties at first sight, without having occasion to rcl'er 
to the numbers, and often detect and root out spurious sorts when by acci¬ 
dent they have got amongst other kinds, and in fact pride themselves upon 
keeping their stock genuine of file different varieties. The same observations 
are applicable to the respectable country nurseries. — E. B. Birmingham, 
April 16. 1840. 

Yellow Clover and Black Nonsuch.'*— On looking over the fifteenth volume 
of that excellent work, the Penny Cyctopcedia, under the article Medick, 
wc find the writer expressing astonishment that the black medick (Medicago 
luptilina) “ should be supposed to be the same as hop trefoil. This sup¬ 
position,” he says, “ would have scarcely been credible, did we not possess 
evidence of the fact in one of the best of our English works on agriculture. 
Thinking that our Encyclopaedia might possibly be alluded to, we turned to 
the article on Clovers, p. 8?'g., where T. procumbens, the yellow clover or 
hop trefoil, and Medicago luptilina, the black medick or nonsuch, are both 
figured and described; but unfortunately we have transposed some of the 
common English synonymes, thus making the hop trefoil afid the black nonsuch 
syrwnymes of Y’rifblium procumbens; whercaj hop trefoil is 7'rifolium pro¬ 
cumbent, and black nonsuch, or black medick, is Medicago luptilina, al¬ 
together a smaller plant, and krfbwn at sight by its black pods. See Smith’s 
English Flora, vol.iii. p. 309. and 318., and Sowerby’s English Botany, t. 945. 
and t. 971.— Cond. ‘‘ » * 

Mr. Lymbum on the Culture and Preservation of the Potato, (p. g 10.) — 
Mr. Lymbum is neither a superficial thinker nor a careless observer. He 
appears to have no wish to rest on theory, white practical facts are within his 
reach ; and so far acts the part of a sound philosopher, especially when the 
phenomena of vegetation are under discussion. Ilis principal subject is in¬ 
troduced by allusions to the opinions of Mr. Ttnwers and myself relative to the 
pre-existence of ever^ membrane, and of every member exhibited in the growth 
of a plant. Mb. Lymfcurn, however, unlike many otfier critics, candidly ad¬ 
mits that it is more difficult -to deny than it is to prove thc.truth of my ideas 
on this branch of knowledge. He hesitates to believe what (have had reason 
to affirm, namely, that there can be no such a tiling as an Adventitious bud ; 
and his reasons for this hesitation are what he has observed as the Effect of 
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felling a sycamore tree, and of an unusual production of clustered buds on the 
crown or collet of a dahlia tuber. Now, there are so many instances # of the 
incredible number of gems or buds developable from the radical plate of a 
bulb, the crown of a herbaceous perennial, or from the collet or indeed any 
part of the stems of such trees as the myrtle, hawthorn, elm, &c., that it is 
rather a proof of the validity of the idea that what are called normal buds are 
illimitable, or indeed infinite as to numbers. If we -consider the structure of 
a single shoot of any dicotyledonous tree, we must admit the practicability of 
making this divide itself into a hundred others, thereby gaining a clear idea of 
the accidental cause of the birdnest-like tufts of spray seen on birch and 
other trees ; for, if the leading or topmost bud of a shoot be destroyed in the 
first stage of its growth, its lengthening tendency is stopped, and all the buds 
which would have been exhibited along the whole length of the perfected 
shoot will be found crowded together round the base; whence, if the tree be 
vigorous, they will in time be developed, and hence a group of many shoots 
will be produced. But, whether singly, or in great numbers, they must ne¬ 
cessarily have the same origin. 

Dr. A. T. Thomson’s notion of the miscalled medullary rays being the 
tracks of buds is untenable; because y»ese rays exist where noUuds ever 
appear, as on the internodes of the grape vine, for inf&tancc : and, besides, 
these rays are convergent to, not divergent from, the pith; and are in fact 
perpendicular partitions, extending from the bottom to the top of the trunk ; 
and with which were me buds connected, the latter would appear in perpen¬ 
dicular ranks one above another, and not dispersed irregularly as they usually 
arc. The doctor’s idea that the number of normal buds is definite is certainly 
erroneous, especially if we only consider what numbers are crowded together 
in the single ey e of a potato. Few persons, perhaps, have proved this, as it was 
once my duty to do ; “ and thereby hangs a talc.” I once served a gentleman 
who was a native of Mauchcstcr, and who viry much regarded every thing 
originated in that neighbourhood. Of course we had all the crown bobs, the 
top-sawyers; and roaring lions from that district; among other things were 
received tw6‘ large specimens qf a famous new and scarce potato then in great 
cstimutibn about Manchester. 1 had the charge of these precious morsels, 
witli strict ordeA to make the most of them. Accordingly, it occurred to 
me to propngate the potatoes exactly as dahlias arc now done. I nearly 
buried them whole in the floor of a peach-house then in work ; and as the 
shoots sprung up 4 or it inches high, they were slipped oil'and planted in rows 
in the open air on a piece of well-prepared ground. The slipping and planting 
began iu April and was continued till the beginning of July ; mid even then 
the tubers continued to produce shoots. 1 took no note of the number of 
slips obtained from each eye, nor Oi* the numbers collectively from both tubers, 
but they were considerable; and I well remember having five or six rows 
across a quarter of *tlio garden, which yielded a large increase of tuhers, 
though much smaller generally than if they had been, as they were foe several 
years ufterwurds, raised from sets in the uoihmon way. 1 mention this, as a 
practical proof of how very complicated a member the single eye of a potato 
is ; and as dahlias are of similar character, it* is not to he wondered at, that 
a tubei^ perhaps of a peculiar conformation, should be studded with a swarm 
of buds abnormally exhibited. 

The main question is, whether there can possibly be such a thing as an 
adventitious %ud, that is, one which had no previous existence in the system. 

I liumbTy presume there cannot, and, if not one, how can thousands be J0> 
hibited ? It may be conjectured that, when buds appear in excessive num¬ 
bers, they must be new creations; but of what and whence are they created ? 
That the vital membrane produces both buds and foots simultaneously is 
undeniable: but. these are not fortuitous ; they are pre-existent parts or 
extensions of tl^it membrane whence all growth [Irflceeds. The only instances 
we have of what Aay be called new creations, are the sports or variations 
which ^ecur among highly cultivated seedlings, owing'to the idtermixture of 
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pollen or some other accident. But these, he it remembered, are only changes 
of the form or colour, or qualities of pre-existing entities; and, moreover, 
in many cases, it is not the seeds, but their appendages only, that arc changed, 
as exemplified in the orange, pear, plum, &c. Mr. Lymburn adduces corro¬ 
borating proofs of his positions from anatomy, and from that obscure branch 
of botany called morphology. I feel unable to follow him into the first,- and 
as to the last, whoever adopts its principles can easily account for whatever ir¬ 
regularity may take place in the natural forms of vegetation: hut on this ground 
any excessive birth of buds may be accounted for, though the morphologist 
may render himself obnoxious to the keen satire of Mr. Mudie, namely, that 
“ organic matter is of so docile a nature, that it is more plastic than Hamlet’s 
cloud, and seems quite ready for sea or land, for plant or animal, and may- 
become a sea-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion !” 

All that Mr. Lymburn has advanced concerning the potato, both by way 
of comment on Mr. Aitken’s statements, as well as his own opinions and 
instructions thereon, are excellent, and well worth every potato-grower’s 
notice. I admire what "he has written on the subject, and think it a pity so 
useful a paper should bear on its face any thing like uncertainty or doubt as 
to any other part of vegetable phenomena, with all of which Mr*. Lymburn 
is doubtless so welPacquainted. It is for this reason I have ventured to 
make the above remarks, and trust that these matters, as we are both in 
search of truth, lie will take in good part, and excuse (he liberty I have taken 
with his name.— J, Alain. March ii. 18-40. 


Art. V. Queries and Answers. 

' WIS TER Garden of St. I’clrAbnr". — In an early Number of the Gardener's 
Magazine, you gave a very interesting account of the winter gardens vf Berlin. 
Could you not get one of your correspondents to send you a detailed de¬ 
scription of the winter garden of vhc -emperor’s palace at Ntf Petersburg, 
which, from the description of travellers, seems to be upon almost magnificent 
scale. The list of plants, the method of warming, the temperature kept up ; 
all these particulars would bg very interesting to your numerous readers, and 
to me in particular, who am building a house solely for the purpose of getting 
flowers to bloom in winter, rojes, honeysuckles, jasmines, Ike. Mr Penn 
is of opinion that without the combined influence of'the sun, even his im¬ 
proved method of heating and ventilation will not succeed in producing the 
effect I wish. Directed by the article in thcMarch Number of^rour Magazine, 
I went to Lewisham to view the various? houses Jieptcd by Mr. Penn’s new 
method, and was really astonished at the effect produced.* I should judge that 
the; garden at the winter palace of St. Petersburg mu it be just in its prime 
at this ttme.— Sttrrn/ensit. March fi. 1810. 

Alton Tenters. —In answer trf Mr. Allen’s query, we ere informed by a gen¬ 
tleman who has lately been at Alton Towers, that travellers in their own 
carriages have been admitted*by tickets from the*inn to see the armoury, 
picture galleries, statuary, house conservatory and elegant suite of apaigments, 
chapel. See., as well as the garden, and its conservatories, umbrageous walks, 
and waterfalls; and respectable travellers in carriages have been admitted 
by ticket to see the gardens only.— -Conti. * 

^Moorpark Apricot .—Permit me to ask, through the medium*>f your ex¬ 
cellent Magazine,-if there is any stogk on which the Moorpark apricot can be 
grafted that would obviate,the disappointment of seeing nearly half the tree 
suddenly dying.* Bffrig in my opinion the only aprhtot worth eating, I feel 
very anxious to preserve it. J. W. 1). London, April 0. 1840. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notes on some Country Seats and Gardens in Lincolnshire, 
Staffordshire, and Middlesex, visited in May, 1840. By the Con¬ 
ductor. 

Hari.axo'ON Manor. —May 20. We had heard muctvof this 
place from various. architects anif amateurs for several years; 
and an accidental circumstance having brought us in communi¬ 
cation with its proprietor, Gregory Gregory, Esq., that gentleman 
kindly acceded to*our wish to see the works going forward on 
the new site chosen by him for the family residence. Mr. 
Gregory resides at Hungerton Hall, about five miles from 
Grantham, and his building and gardening operations are carry¬ 
ing on in a striking situation on the* side of a hill, between 
Hungerton and Grantham, near the ancient village of Harlaxton, 
as well as - 5 n that village. The Improvements consist of the 
erection* of a large mansion in the style of James I., the laying 
out of gardens around it in the geometric style, and the pictu¬ 
resque decoration of the village. As Ms. Gregory superintends 
every part of thpse improvements very much himself, both as 
respects the design and detail, he has’- been obliged to confine 
the admission to these works, during their progress, to his own 
immediate acquaintance; both, {'or the comfort of his own privacy, 
and on account of. tlife disadvantages that would arise from the 
interruption of successive visiters. 

The parish of Harlaxton would appear to have bee* the 
residence of wealthy persons at a very' early period. Had there 
been no other circumstances to prove this, Jthat of an ancient 
manorial dwelling, called the Manor House, now existing in tHe 
village in a state of great dilapidation, although partially in¬ 
habited by persons placed there to take care of it, would have 
been sufficient. It seems to have been, a part of a mass of, 
property in this neighbourhood which has frequently been^i 
portion of the jointures of que&is of England* aud the gqpat 
natural fertility^ of the lafids around this old mansion,- with 
copious springs* of water under its foundations, are additional 
attestations of Its* early selection as an abode for persons of 
wealth. 

1840. July. 
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Antiquarians have mostly united in the notion that it is one of 
the few remaining early houses of importance that were built 
apart from towns: they assign it to the period of Richard II., 
judging from the tracery and forms of the windows, &c.; and 
this conjecture is in some degree confirmed by some ancient 
monuments in the church, of a style coeval with that reign. 

The grandfather of the present proprietor married the heiress 
of a branch of the noble family of De Ligne, subsequently to its 
alliance with that of the Dukes d’Arenberg. Our readers will 
remember that it was the celebrated Prince de Ligne, chief of 
this family, who was so conspicuous in the leading royal courts 
of Europe, at the close of the last century, from his sparkling 
wit and talents; and that he, owing to his extensive travels, was 
the first who was enabled to publish a general view of the style, 
feeling,* and taste of gardens throughout Europe, .and who 
created those of his own falnily seat at Beloeil, in Hainault, 
which are mentioned in the poem of Les Jurdins by De 
Lille:— «■ 

“ Beloeil tout a la fois magmfiquc et champetre.” 

Harlaxton was purchased at the end of the fifteenth century 
by a younger branch of this family, who, having embraced the 
reformed religion, came to England to avoid the persecutions of 
the Duke of Alva, in the time of Philip of Spain. They brought 
with them great wealth, and made those alteration^ in the 
mansion-house which are of,the period of James h, and con¬ 
tribute so much to give it the present strikipg appearance. 
The family portraits, and the arms of the family in stained glass, 
with a pedigree written' in the French language of the day, arc 
still preserved in the hous,e. It is an interesting family record, 
showing how many of this house have been knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and borne many important charges of govern¬ 
ment, both civil and military, during so long a'period in the 
annals of the Low Countries and the empire. • 

• The parish of Harlaxton, being remote from any public road, 
has Been scarcely at all, noticed in topographical works, and 
there is no county history. As a proof'of this, it may be 
observed, that, notwithstanding the < great taste which hns pre¬ 
vailed for a number of years past for publications containing 
engravings of manorial buildings, the unique specimen of Hnr- 
laxton Manor-House has not, as far as we know,* been either 
■^escribed or engraved. This manor-house is situatccl in the 
bottom of a rich valley, close by a srfiall rill of fine water. It 
is a single house, the* hill extendingjengtlyvise, and occupying 
the whole breadth of.the building; while the principal rooms, 
which extend crosswise, hre increased in sizq by projections of 
considerable depth, which being carried* up, and terminating in 
gable ends, break the line of roof; and, combined with smaller 
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projections and gable ends, ancient chimney tops, &c., give the 
whole a very picturesque and venerable appearance. , The 
entrance is through an arched gateway, of the form and cha¬ 
racter of the time of James I., into an outer grass court, sur- 
romyled by a raised terrace-walk of earth,* in which grow large 
trees, which, branching close to the grass (as Mr. Gregory does 
not allow this court to have cattle turned into it for grazing), 
give to the building an umbrageous and retired character, 
anil one in harmony with its venerable colour and antiquity. 
Immediately opposite is the entrance to the second court, 
through a gateway formed by pilasters of stone, bearing lions 
supporting the escutcheons of the family arms, and a screen of 
arcaded masonry 7 ft. high, of very beautiful design and delicate 
workmanship. Through this inner court there is a broad 
pavement of stone which leads to the porch of the house, over 
which is a rich entablature of masonry, bearing the family arms 
of De Ligne. A gallery of 90 ft. long on one side, and offices 
to the same extent tm the other, both of which have fallen down, 
reached from thte present house to the screen described, and 
formed the inner court. 

On the south front is a garden surrounded by a moat, with 
remains of yew hedges and grass slopes, and also presenting 
some interesting architecture of the date of the reign mentioned. 
It is upwards of sixty years since the house was inhabited by 
any of the.family. m 

Part* of the interior or the house is evidently of great an¬ 
tiquity. The liall, which contains a raised floor, or dais, at one 
end, is hung with old armour, arms, family portraits, and various 
other objects. There is a large wooden staircase, with turned 
balusters and carved pendants, &c.; ’and the walls of the two 
principal apartments are covered with tapestry, and still con¬ 
tain antique ftirniture, picture^, &c. 

Mr. Gregory, Jhaving determined to build a new family man¬ 
sion, informs us that he studied the subject for several years 
previous to commencing* it. He visited almost every part of 
Europe, and part df Asia; and, having determined to adopt the 
style of James I., and.therg being, at the time he commenced, in 
1822, jew or no books on the subject, he examined personally 
most of the houses in Britain in that style, or bearing a close 
analogy to it. Among those which he visited, it may be useful 
to others ,to mention the following: — Berkshire: Bramshil]., 
Littlecote. Cheshire: Brsreton. Derbyshire: Hardwick. Hem: 
Hatfield. Kent: Knowle, Coblfem. Northamptonshire; Burgh- 
ley # House, Castle 4 Ashby, Dean, Rashton,* Kirby, Apthorpe. 
Nottinghamshire : Wollaton. Suffolk: »Blickling. Sussex: 
Cowdray. Wiltshire; Lougleat. Worcestershire: Westwood. 
Yorkshire: Temple Newsham. Besides these, Mr. Gregory 
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visited a great variety of smaller manor-houses; and he also 
found that the buildings of the two universities exhibited much of 
domestic purpose in style and character. 

It is only by the contemplation of a variety of buildings of 
the kind or period intended to be imitated,' that the mind of an 
architect can become sufficiently imbued with the feelings and 
views which dictated their erection, to enable him to adopt any 
given style with a certainty of success. The architects of the 
time of James I. appeared to have aimed at giving a certain 
degree of stateliness and magnificence to their buildings by the 
large scale on which every part of them was designed. The 
dark shadows consequent upon their projecting parts, and the 
character of their windows, which are large and frequent, pierce 
the general mass just to a sufficient extent to deprive it of the 
monumental character, and to communicate to it the necessary 
one of domestic purpose and habitation. A beau ideal being 
thus imagined for the general effect, the details are easily made 
out; either by copying precedents, or bf devising original 
compositions from the data afforded by existing buildings, or 
engravings of those which have been destroyed. To embody 
Mr. Gregory’s ideas in such detail as to fit them for the practical 
builder, he employed Mr. Salvin, whose talents as an architect 
are well known, and whose designs for the new manor-house at 
Harlaxton have, with a few alterations, been adopted and 
acted on. r 

The principal features of the view are: Belvoir Castle, seen 
over a considerable tract of woodland; and tl'e churches of 
Harlaxton, Denton and* Grantham, and Bottesfbrd, which last 
is seen as the terminal object from the enlrapce-tloor of the 
house, and to obtain which the situation of the house was in 
a slight degree adapted. Two opposite hills terminate abruptly 
on the right and left, which let in view of the Vale of Belvoir, 
which is so flat as, in weather ever so slightly'imUstinct, to assume 
the azure hue of sea. The grounds immediately under the 
house undulate agreeably, ( and are thrown into park and forest 
scenery. The view is one of great pastoral*beauty and cheer¬ 
fulness, and well adapted»to habitation 

The main body of the house is quadrangular, and it is placed 
on the only true principle for the climate of Britain; viz., that of 
having an imaginary line from north to south to form the diagonal 
a square. The main approach will be straight* add very 
nearly a mile in length. From the public road it first gradually 
descends more titan half its length to the bottom of a valley, in 
which a lake bf great extent might rehdily b% formed; and then 
it as gradually ascends to the court of honour in, front of .the 
mansion. It is in Mr. Gregory’s plans t.o pfacd the kjtehen- 
garden and stables on this approach, both with a view to their 
convenience, and the character of domestic ourpose which he is 
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desirous to carry out throughout. They will be composed and 
built in the style of the mansion, and the offensive parts of their 
respective establishments will be concealed, whilst they will con¬ 
tribute to the interest of the approach, and serve to augment 
the stale of importance of a country residence. 

The court of honour will be entered through a gate-house. 
To the left there will be a parte cachcrc leading to the court of 
offices; to the right, a broad flight of steps, already formed, 
leading to the terraced garden ; and, directly in front, the 
entrance-portal, under the frontispiece peculiar lo this style. 
Within the portal, out of a sub, or stags’, or hunting-hall, in the 
basement, a vaulted corridor leads to a wide open flight of stairs; 
because, in conformity with the plan of ancient buildings in this 
style, the ground floor is entirely devoted to the servants’ apart¬ 
ments and offices. The flight of stairs leads to a (janqueting-hall of 
large dimensions, which serves also as an entrance communication 
to the principal rooms; though these have also separate entrances, 
both for privacy ^iicl for servants. It would, however, be a waste 
of time to attempt describing the house without the aid of apian. 
We shall therefore only further notice, that the largest room 
will be a gallery library, 100 ft. long, 21 ft. wide, and 18 ft. 
high ; one end of which will look into a conservatory, 90 ft. 
long, and 20 ft. wide. The drawingroom will also have a cross 
vista into the conservatory, which will be joined to that seen 
from ll(o library by a third and fourth on different levels, afford¬ 
ing variety ofarchitectural display; the whole forming a con¬ 
siderable extent of garden walk under glass, and including Cape 
and Australian plants in oiie part, palms and Scitaminea; in 
another, and Orchidiicca; in a third. . 

Of the different elevations, we can only say that they are 
exquisitely rich and beautiful. The frontispiece over the entrance- 
portal, the general form of Which resembles that at Northum¬ 
berland House, t\is rich accompaniments of the inscription and 
date of building, and its founder, in pierced stone, of finer 
character and dimensions than those of Castle Ashby or Temple 
Newsham. The elevation of a part of the private family apart¬ 
ments in the drawingVoouf front is quite an architectural gem. 
The cfcntral bell-tower, and the angular turrets, all roofed with 
stone, produce ideas of.grandeur and durability intensely felt, 
but nqf refid ily to be described. The value of everything, 
indeed, is tnhauced by the substantialness of the materials, 
the excellence of the workmanship. In no house whatever can 
these be surpassed and ,iu very few are jh%y equalled. A 
London builder is now employed, Mr: Nowell (who erected 
th‘e*Duke of *yoirk’s column in Carlton (wardens, as well as all 
the la*e additions to r ‘Windsor Castle), under the direction of 
the eminent Scottish architect, Mr. Burn. 
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The building is, however, closely watched by Mr. Gregory 
himself, who keeps himself informed of every part of the con¬ 
struction ; and who, from entering so completely into both the 
design and the practical details of execution, may be said to have 
embodied himself in the edifice, anil to live in every feature of 
it, as a planter may be said to live in every tree that he has 
planted, and a florist in every flower that he has raised. Mr. 
Lamb, who accompanied us to Harlaxton, was more struck 
with this building than he ever was with any other of the kind. 
He is a great admirer of the style of James I., and he declares 
Harlaxton new Manor-House to be more original and more 
completely worked out than any specimen of that style he had 
before seen. 

When this house is completed, the interior arrangements will 
be fount! not less.admirable than the exterior elevations. In the 
principal floor there is no space lost in passages, and no part 
that is not thoroughly lighted, and a great, deal of handsome 
interior scenic effect produced. The drainage provision for the 
supply of hot and cold water, of hot air, anil of hot-water pipes 
for heating the conservatories; the arrangements for supplying 
coals to different floors, for disposing of the bell-wires so as they 
may be easily repaired, fo,r conveying all the offensive parts of 
the service of the bed-room floors to an appropriate room in the 
ground floor without passing through the parallel floors; and 
various other details of this'kind, have been all kept ,in view 
and studied when forming the design, and all carefully attended 
to in the execution. 

It may be worth while to notice the mode in which the coals 
are supplied to, and cinders removed from, the different rooms; 
because, though it cannot be copied, except in similar situa¬ 
tions, it may be imitated in the case of mnny largi^mansions by 
inclined planes carried up in towefs.* Thg, house at Harlaxton 


* A«grcat defect in the groiips of buildings composing the dwelling-house 
and domestic offices in the country residences of Britain is, the want of 
symmetry, either regular or irregular. Regular symmetry, whether bilateral, 
quadrilateral, or polygonal, can only be givdn whqn the house is building; 
but the effect of irregular symmetry, or picturesque symmetry, as it* may be 
called, can be given to any group of buildings, however scattered, by the ad¬ 
dition of a tower which shall rise more or less above the highest part of the 
general masses. The good effect of such a tower, rising from n straggling 
•jffQup of buildings, is felt by every one who has the slightest taste for 
landscape composition; and to understand why it has this good effect, it is 
only necessary to reflect on what sybnmetry is, and what are its effects. 
Every symmetrical object consists of a centrb, or axis, and of sides, and the 
use of the one side being the repetition of the other is ml?rely to assist* ie 
eye in recognising the composition os a whole, which in regular symmetry it 
very readily floes. When the one side is not ^repetition of the other, a 
whole can only be recognised in the composition by the discovery of the 
centre, axis; which being done, the spectator imagines the sides to be 
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being situated on the side of a steep hill, that part of the offices 
containing the coals is to be on a level with the upper flopr of 
the house; and from this coal-house to each floor railways 
within the house will be formed, along which the coal will be 
conveyed in small railway carriages, and 'dropped in suitable 
places of deposit, whence they can be taken as wanted for the 
service of every floor. We have noticed in Vol. XV, p. 449., 
that the same result has been accomplished at Bridge Hill. We 
may add that, in the general conservatory at Chatsworth, all the 
coal will be supplied to the fireplaces, and all the ashes removed 
thence, in small iron carriages on underground railroads, such as 
are used in coal mines. 

The conveyance of what are called slops, .from the bedrooms 
to the underground drains, by pipes from a housemaid’s closet 
on each floor, has long been practised; but coiiveying"dowu 
linen to be washed is, as far as we know, confined to public 
hospitals and infirmaries. All that is necessary for this purpose 
is an upright tube* from a housemaid’s room, on the ground 
floor, to the uppdh floor of the house, which shall pass through 
the side of a room or closet on each floor. The rest is obvious. 
The same tube might easily, if necessary, be so contrived as to 
bring up clean linen, or any other article required by the house¬ 
maid. The mode in which this may Ue done is exemplified in 
the “ rising cupboards” of several coffee-houses in London. 
(See Iinciji>!oprcdia of Collage Architecture, p. 696.) 

The liell-wi^es are arranged in the manner described in the 
work referred to, p. 917. Every part of the building is fire¬ 
proof; all the flues may be Cleaned without climbing-boys, and 
all the main drains are sufficiently .large to admit of a man 
walking in them. 

The terraced gardens will be on seven different levels, com¬ 
municating By flights of step*, ornamented with vases, figures, 


arranged round it in some suifahlc manner, though he may not clearly sec it. 
Now, in all irregular files having a high tdwer, this axis is seen at once. 
Hence the great use of towers in point of effect, and they may always be 
rendered useful: .somethin's, whan small, as clock or bell towers ; when large, as 
staircases or inclined planes, communicating with other parts of the building; 
sometimes as prospect towers, as summer sleeping-rooms for servants, as fire¬ 
proof rooms for valuable papers, &c. The axis of symmetry at Harlaxton 
is tile bejl-tower, directly over the frontispiece, which is the first object that 
attracts the* notice of the distant, spectator, and from which his eye is JaA: 
downwards, and to the right and left; while the masses first, and the leamng 
details afterwards, arc gradually recognised, and ultimately, as he advances 
along the approach, tha*whole outrancc-front developed itselfin all its majesty 
and> beauty. No* house or other building, and ‘even no landscape or other 
vi6W, can ever produce a striking effect on the spectator when seen for the 
first tinjS in which the axi* of symmetry is not a leading feature. The reason 
is, — without the conspicuous presence of this axis, the view canfiot so readily 
be recognised as a Whole. 
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and numerous other suitable objects; and, in appropriate places, 
there will be canals, basins, and fountains, summer-houses, shrubs 
clipped into artificial forms, &c. The upper terrace will be 
150 ft. higher than the house, and will form a winding plateau, 
extending along tlie ridge of the hill on which the house 
stands, and commanding, on one side, a very rich view 
over a fine agricultural and wooded district, and, on die other, 
the mountains of Derbyshire, forty miles distant. The two 
extremities of the terrace-gardens will gradually be united to 
broad walks on the same levels as the terraces, in extensive 
woods already existing. After these walks have been continued 
to a certain length on the same level as the terraces, the upper 
one will gradually descend, and the lower one gradually rise, till, 
at a considerable distance from the house, they will form, by 
gentieTnclined planes, commi«iications with every ieve'i of walk 
or terrace. At least, the situation admits of this kind of ar¬ 
rangement, as well as of several others. 

One thing is however certain, that Mr. Gregory will create 
what may be called an atmosphere of highly artificial garden 
scenery in the geometric style, round and overhanging the man¬ 
sion ; and that he will gradually unite it, not with modern shrub¬ 
bery walks, but with the picturesque woods already existing, 
harmonising these woods'with the artificial scenery by the intro¬ 
duction of foreign plants. For ornamenting the geometric gar¬ 
den, Mr. Gregory possesses • an ampje stock of vaf.es, statues, 
and other sculptural ornaments, and of rich gfltes, and other 
iron work, collected by him on all parts of the Continent, soon 
after the peace of 1815.‘ 

In the natural woods at Harlaxton, Mr. Gregory has intro¬ 
duced masses of rhododendrons, holly, periwinkle, tutsan, laurel, 
and other evergreen shrubs ; and a great many sorts of herba¬ 
ceous plants, including bulbs and Californian annuals. One in¬ 
teresting circumstance we cannot avoid mentioning, which is, that 
when Mr. Gregory was travelling in the Caucasus, and also in 
the Cfimea, he saw the //eraclewOT giganteum, and thinking it 
a very suitable plant for the Harlaxton woods, and not knowing 
that it was already introduced into England, he had a young 
plant taken up, planted in a box, and sent from Constantinople to 
England. This plant has left a numerous progeny, which are 
now luxuriating in a favourite spot called the Cimetiere t in the 
«f>ods at Harlaxton. *• 

The terrace gardens at Harliycton, though only commenced, 
already afford stfme valuable hints ^o the landscape-gardener. 
Among these is tfie good effect of having terraced platforms 
above the eye, as well as under it. The fligltfs <?f step^ which 
lead to those above the eye form an invitation to ascend,* which 
the visiter is most anxious to accept, since he caunot be aware of 
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what he is to see. In this respect, in the geometric style, equally 
as well as in the natural style, the artist “ surprises, varies, and 
conceals the boundsand in effecting this in the ancient style, 
there is this advantage, that less space is required than in the 
modern manner. The various directions* of the terraces, and 
the different inclinations of their slopes, produce an effect of 
light and shade continually varying; and this even, to a certain 
extent at least, when the sun does not shine, from the reflec¬ 
tion of indirect light to the human eye. This effect will be 
farther heightened by covering some of the slopes with evergreen 
shrubs kept low, such as creeping savin (much used in terraced 
gardens in the time of James I.), common juniper, box, 8tc.; or 
by trailers, such as ivy, periwinkle; or creepers, such as tutsan ; 
or suffruticose plants and undershrubs, such as evergreen iberis, 
thyme, hyssop, &c. , 4 

It is clear from the example of Harlaxton, that, to carry out 
the ancient style of gardening to its fullest extent, the side or 
sides of a hill are essential as groundwork ; and that part of the 
hill must be above the house, and part below it. The intended 
form which the gardens at Harlaxton are ultimately to assume 
is exhibited in a model of clay, and all the underground drains, 
and most of the foundations of the parapet walls, steps, pedestals 
for statues, summer-houses, See., are already made. 

T/n? Village of Harlaxton is, if possible, more interesting to us 
than even the new mansipn and gardens. We have seen many 
ornamented pillages, both at home and abroad, but none so 
original, and so much to our taste, as this of Mr. Gregory’s. Some 
of old date are too like rotvs of street houses, such as those of 
Newnham Courtenay near Oxford, and Harewood near Leeds; 
others are too affectedly varied and picturesque, such as that at 
Blaize Castle, near Bristol; and some have the houses bedaubed 
with ornaments that have not sufficient relation to use, as when 
rosettes and sciflgtures are stuck on the walls, instead of apply¬ 
ing facings to the windows, porches to the doors, and cliannc- 
teristie shafts to jhe chimney tops* We recollect orle near 
Warsaw, which is a repetition of the Grecian temple, with a por¬ 
tico at each end ; at|fl one at Peckra, hear Moscow, every open¬ 
ing ir* which has a pediment over it, with highly enriched barge- 
boards. In some villages, the attempt is made to ornament every 
house by tVelliswork round the doors and windows, which pro¬ 
duces grout sameness of appearance, and if ornamental, is s^aC 
the expense of comfort; the ergepers, by which tfe a trelliswork is 
covered, darkening the ryoms, and encouraging bisects; while, 
in* other villages, the cottages are so low and so small, that it is 
oltviogs to fl passing spectator they cafinot contain a single 
wholesome room. However, though we find fault with villages 
ornamented in xhese ways, we are still glad to see them; because 
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any kind of alteration in the dwellings and gardens of country 
labourers can hardly fail to be an improvement, both with refer¬ 
ence to the occupiers and to the country at large. 

The great value of Mr. Gregory’s improvements in the village 
of llariaxton is, that all the leading features have some kimi of 
relation to use, and are, in fact, to be considered more as parts 
added to the very plainest cottages, in order to render them 
complete, than as ornaments put on to render them beautiful. 
All the cottages were built by Mr. Gregory’s predecessor in the 
plainest possible style, but fortunately substantial and comfort¬ 
able. and two stories high ; some of them single, and some 
of them double, and almost all of them built of stone some 
yards back from the. street, and surrounded by ample gardens. 
In improving them, Mr. Gregory would appear to have been 
guidetrtly the following considerations : — 

1. To best one the principal expense on the main features, such 
as the porch , the chimney toj>s, and the gardens. Almost all the 
cottages have porches, some projecting from the walls, and 
others forming recesses: the latter have sometimes open places 
like loggias over them ; and the former, sometimes roofs in the 
usual manner, sometimes balconies, and occasionally small rooms 
with gable-ends, or pavilion roofs, according to the style. The 
greatest attention has beeVi paid to the chimney tops, which are 
in some cases of brick, and in others of stone; somctihics of 
English domestic Gothic, at other timgs local English, such as 
those common in the neighbourhood of the Lakes*, or in 1 Derby¬ 
shire, &c.: Italian, French, or Swiss chimney tops of different 
kinds also occur. The gable ends‘are finished with crow steps, 
in the Belgian and Scotch style in some cases, with Gothic 
parapets in others ; and various descriptions of bargeboards are 
used, wherever the roof projects over the end walls. Porches, 
cornices of brick or stone, ornamental cornice boards, or stone 
or wooden brackets, are also introduced in front; as supports or 
ornaments to the roof. Every garden* has been laid out and 
planted by Mr. Gregory’s head gardener; creepers and climbers 
being introduced in proper places, in such a manner as that no 
two gardens are planted vfrith the same dinners. 

2. Always to have some architectural feature in or about the 
'garden, as well as on the cottage. For ..example; almost every 
garden here has its draw-well, and each of these wSlls is ren- 
xl^red architectural, and ornamented in a different way.* All the 
web's are surrounded by parapets,^either'circular, square, of open¬ 
work, or solid. *• Some are covered f with ijoofs supported by 
carpentry ; others 'with roofs supported by stoues, round *or 
square; some are in *lhe form of stone cupolas:.In some, the 
water is rajsed by. buckets suspended froth a picturesque«archi- 
tectural appendage; in others, it is raised by pumps attached to 
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wooden framework of most original construction, massive and 
architectural; and so on. All the gardens are of course sepa¬ 
rated from the street by a fence, anti there are not two of these 
fences in the village exactly alike. Some ai;e hedges rising from 
the inside of dwarf walls; some are walls like those of sunk 
fences, the garden in the inside being of the height of the top of 
the wall, which is covered in some cases with a plain stone 
coping, in others with a brick coping; in some with a stone 
coping in the Gothic manner, in others with an Elizabethan 
coping; in some with a parapet of openwork, in others with 
stone or brick piers for supporting horizontal bars of wood for 
creepers, as in Italy; or without being connected by bars of wood, 
but terminating in rough earthenware jars for flowers. Each front 
wall niusf, of course, have a gateway to enter to the garden and 
the cottage, and no two of these gateways throughout the village 
are alike. Some are wickets between wooden posts, others Gothic 
or Elizabethan gajes between stone piers, square or.round; 
some are close g^tes, in the manner of many in Switzerland, in 
others the gates are under arches, some of which are pointed, 
and others round-headed ; some have pediments over the arches, 
others horizontal high-raised copings, as in the neighbourhood 
of Naples ; and some have small woodmen roofs or canopies after 
the manner of the gateways to the country houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dantzic. The gateways, in short, afford great 
variety.of character. Besides the*front boundaries of the gar¬ 
dens, there arA the side boundaries, which are also varied, partly 
in a similar manner, and partly differently. In some cases, the 
boundary, though sufficiently well known to the occupants, does 
not appear at all to the stranger; in others it is of holly, of box, 
of laurel, of thorn, of flowering shrubs, of fruit trees, or of a 
mixture of several or all of these, with or without architectural 
piers, bee-houses, ^rbours, Covered seats, tool-sheds, or other 
appendages. Tile gardens, it may be observed, are all laid out 
differently. In some, thfc main walk from the street gate to die 
porch is of flagsto»e, in others it is jfhved with small stones; in 
some with wood, in others with brick in some with gravel, and 
in others with broke a stoite. It is edged with box, with thyme, 
with fty, with a broad belt of turf, with a raised edging of stone, 
or with a flat belt of brick, and sometimes even with wood. The 
gardens are variously planted, and in some there are very pro¬ 
perly tree? and shrubs clipped into artificial shapes ; two sphere 
firs form very handsome\ialls. * 

3. Never to cmplrny two styles or manners of hrcftitecture in the 
sqthe cottage , or at all events not to do this sp frequently as to lead 
a stranger to* stf)posc that it has been done through ignorance. 
We dmit what may* be said on the necessity of keeping the 
recognised eras of the Gothic distinct, as well as tlm Eliza- 
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bethan, Swiss, Italian, &c., ns sufficiently obvious. In every 
cottage and its accompaniments, the appearance of one system of 
construction should prevail, as well ns one prevailing direction 
in the lines of the masses. For example;, in a Swiss cottage, 
with its far projecting eaves and its surrounding balcony, hoii- 
zontul masses, lines, and shadows are decidedly prevalent; and, 
beyond a certain point required for contrast, it is not desirable 
to introduce any vertical masses, lines, or shadows. The win¬ 
dows, therefore, in such a house, should be broad rather than 
high ; and, as those of the ground floor are protected from the 
weather by the balcony, and those of the upper floor by the 
projecting eaves, the very simplest form of dressings to the 
doors and windows -is all that is required. To surround them 
with rich dressings, or protect them by cornices or pediments, 
such*aTindicate the purpose of throwing off the rain, or casting 
a shade on the glass, would be in bad taste, because it would be 
superfluous, or working for an end that could not bo attained ; 
it would, in fact, be counteracting nature, and sotting at nought 
the principles of art; not to speak of weakening the associations 
connected with style independently of the use of parts. 

4. Not altogether to omit objects purely ornamental , inhere they 
can be introduced idth propriety. There is no reason why a 
cottage garden should not have its sculptural ornaments ns well 
as the garden of a palace; and it is quite reasonable that‘in both 
cases the occupant should endeavour tf> get the best'orqarnents 
he can afford. Formerly, the doctrine used to be, that the 
dwelling of the cottager ought to be low, in order to be expressive 
of humility; and void"of exterior ornament except creepers 
and flowers, to express the. condition of life, oiy in other words, 
the poverty of the inhabitant. But the cottager is now becom¬ 
ing a reading and thinking being; and having a taste for health, 
comfort, and ornament, in cominort with other classes of society, 
he requires higher and better lighted and ventilated rooms; and 
these, as well as his garden, he will ornament as far as his cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. The time has gone ^y for one class of 
society to endeavour to mark another with any badge whatever, 
and therefore we would wish all architects^ when designing cot¬ 
tages, to abandon their long-received ideas. “ In the construc¬ 
tion of cottages, as well as of all other kinds of buildings, great 
care should be taken that every part should be in its prdper pharac- 
for nothing can appear more absurd or out of place, than 
to see mouldings or ornaments, wjhicli belong to the regular styles 
of architecture, introduced in a cottijge.” (This was published 
in 180.5, in a wort on labourers’ cottages, by an architect of 
eminence; but in 184(J, in the recently improved fotfages ihrough- 
, out the country, we see the “ mouldings*and ornaments^ which 
belong Jo the regular styles of architecture” as carefully applied 
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as in larger dwellings; and, fortunately, vases of the most elegant 
forms are so cheap, that no cottage parapet, seat, or bee-house, 
need be without them. What is most offensive to taste, both in 
the gardens of the wealthy and of the poor, is the misplacing of 
sculptural monument!;. In Harlaxton village there are sundials 
and vases, of different forms and kinds, most judiciously placed; 
for example, as terminations to piers to gates, or along parapets 
on piers or other preparations, on the piers at the ends of stone 
seats, &c. In how many instances, not only in cottage gardens 
and on cottages, but in the gardens and on the buildings of the 
wealthy classes, do we not see vases set down where they have no 
legitimate right to be placed whatever; in places from which 
they might be removed without ever being missed, or without 
any derangement to the scene in which they were put, but ot 
which, in an avtistical sense, they,formed no part. Som^-of the’* 
situations proper for vases arc: where the vhse forms a ter¬ 
mination to an object, as to a pillar of a gate, a pier or pilaster 
in a wall, or a detathed column, &c.; where lines of walks or 
of walls join, meiSt, or intersect, as in the centre of a system of 
beds for flowers, or at the angles made by the junction of walks 
in a pleasure-ground ; where niches in buildings, or gravelled or 
other recesses along walks, are prepared for them, &c. In all 
cases where a vase is put down in a garden, it ought not only to 
have a «base formed of one or more plinths, but a pedestal to 
raise the vqpc nearer the eye, and ijbove the surrounding vegeta¬ 
tion, aS well gs to give it dignity of character. No ornament 
whatever, whether in a garden or on a building, ought ever to 
be place.! in an inconspicuous situation, or in the less noble parts 
of the grounds pr edifice; and no ornament ought to be made 
use of which is formed of a material of less value and durability 
than the material or object on or against which it is to be placed. 
Hence the bad effect of rootwjork and rustiework in many situa¬ 
tions in gardens aifd in verandas, and other additions or ac¬ 
companiments to brick oj stone houses. , 

5. To indicate the occupation of the,inhabitant, where it Kan be 
done. For examjfle, the smithy, or bjacksmith’s forge, when 
properly introduced, can yever be mistaken, nor the carpenter’s 
shop. k These two village tradesmen require houses, yards, anti 
gardens, peculiarly arranged, and afford fine sources of variety. 
The shoemaker may have his stall as a projecting appendage, 
and tin? taijor hfs workshop. Some of the cottagers will possess 
cows, others pigs or rabbits; some pigeons, and all more or SSs 
poultry. The provision requilted to be made £>r these kinds of 
livq stock affords fnteresfing sources of ardiitecttiral and pic¬ 
turesque effect’; though in small villages a common cow-shed, as 
well ag a common bakehouse, wash-house, and drying ground, 
is frequently found preferable. The house ot the schoolmaster 
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adjoining the village-school, and the house of the clergyman 
near the church, will always be principal objects; and shops for 
the sale of different articles speak by their windows. Every 
large village ought to have an open shed, or other public building, 
in a central situation, to serve as a kind of market or gossiping 
place, and also as a playground, or place of amusement, for the 
boys in rainy weather. 

Whoever intends to ornament and improve a village, we would 
strongly recommend to study Harlaxton. It is impossible to re¬ 
flect on that village without imagining what a continued scene of 
ornament and appearance of comfort all England, and even all 
Europe, would present, if proprietors would follow the example of 
Mr. Gregory. Happily, in this country, many have been engaged 
in this work for a number of years, and considerable progress 
has JEHainly been made. Though the best mode to succeed is 
to have the very* best advice at the commencement, and submit 
every elevation that is to be carried into effect to an architect of 
taste, yet let those who do not value advice* of this kind make 
the attempt with what knowledge they have, dt can derive from 
books, or from observing what has been done by others, and 
they cannot fail to do good to a considerable extent. The way 
to insure artistical buildings throughout the country is, not so 
much here and there to Employ a first-rate architect, who may 
erect a splendid mansion with a handsome cottage as an entrance- 
lodge, as to create a demand fqr architectural taste and knowledge 
among country builders, carpenters, masons, arjd bricklayers, 
generally, since it is by these persons that the great majority of 
country buildings are both designed and executed. It is not by 
the occasional employment of a first-rate physician that an indi¬ 
vidual preserves his health, but by having some knowledge of the 
human constitution himself, and having recourse, when necessary, 
to the nearest apothecary or village practitioner. Where would 
be all the beautiful flowers that now adorn 'the cottage gardens 
throughout England, if their culture yore only known to first- 
rate gUrdeners ? For the general improvement of cottages, there¬ 
fore, we must not depend solely on first-rate Architects; we mlist 
educate the eye of the Country carpenter and mason, and give 
the cottager himself a taste for architectural and gardg*iesque 
beauty. 

Hungerton Hall, the present residence of Mr. Gregory, 
Oftitsworth, Wootton Lodge, Alton Towers, TrentYiam, Har- 
ringay, Trent P^rk, Beech Hill/ and some places in Middlesex, 
as well as EaCst Couib, Charlton IlouSe, Belford, and Belvidere 
in Kent, we shall notice in our Number for SepUhpber. 
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Art. II. Botanical, Floricultural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations , or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional hformalion respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to 'the “ Encyclopedia of Plants," the “ Horlus Brilanntcus,” the 
“ Horlus Lignosus," and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum .” 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, eacli containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, London. 
Paxtons Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants 
in monthly numbers; large Hvo ; 2s. (id. each. , 

The Botanist; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. fit/.; small paper, 

Is. Gr/. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
itev. J. S. Hens'tow, ALA., E.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

R.tXUXCUL-l' CK.E. 

Thatfrtruiu cuttrdtum Wall. A hardy herbaceous plant from the Himalayas,' 
of no beauty. (R.M.R., No. 77., June.) 

M atracctc. 

2014. 7/1 Bl'SCUS [mag. ofbot. vii. p. 105. 

luultitidun Jlorf. many-partcd-Zca?^ *L i_J or 3 au B.pk Swan Htvcr 1837. C 1.8 Paxt. 

A very bc.futiful plant, with deeply cut'leaves, and blue flowers, tinged with 
pink in the centr§. Seeds of it were introduced by ('apt. Mangles in 1837, 
and given by him to Messrs. Henderson, Pine-apple Place, lidgwarc Koad, 
in whose green-house it blossomed for the first, time in August, 1839. “ It 

begins branching within about (> in. of the roots, and proceeds to the height 
of 3 or 4 feet, foAning a regular bush of conical shape.” It is grown in 
turfy loam, mixed with a very little silver sand, and it is propagated by cut¬ 
tings, which require care, as they are rather apt to drop off’. A few seeds 
have been ripened, which should he sown on a gentle hot-bed, and the young 
plants pricked out iij th>j seed leaf. ( Paxt Mag. of Rot., June.) 

Vortutacdcece. , 


1447. />OUTULA'CA » » t31. 

Tlielluibno l.inill. Mr. Tholluson’s iQ| or 1 su S S. Europe 1839. S p.a.l Jlot. rog. 1S40, 
Synunj/mc : P. grandiflbra rfitila Hot. lieg. 1839, Misti No. 114. 

’This splendid annuaf should he raised on a slight hot-bed; the seeds being 
sown in pots filled with admixture of old limorubbish, and. well-rotted dung, 
or decayed leaf mould, a fid fully exposed to the sun. It should be kept in a 
■slicltcreH place; for, although it will grow tolerably well if planted in the open 
border, the flowers arc so delicate, that, in such situations, they are much 


damaged by the wind and rain.” (Rot. Reg., June.) 
THubi(thni\ 

378. BOUVA'RIl/d . 

anguitiftlia Mart, narrow-leaved 4 1_j or 2 au.i S Mexico 1838. 


p. 100. 
.. mag. of bot. 


mgUBtifblia Hart, narrow-leaved £ i_1 or 2 au.g S Mexico 1858. C 8.1 Paxt. lirag. of 

A shrubby green-house plant, widi very pretty close bunches of scarlet 


from Mexico, by Mr. Low* of the Clapton Nursery, in J838, and flowered in 
August and September, 1839. Mr. Paxton recommends growing it in a 
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'green-house in sandy loam, mixed with a little heath mould, or decayed 
leaves. It is propagated by cuttings of the young wood, with bottom heat, 
and under a bell glass. ( Paxt . Mag. of But., June.) 

Dipstict'er. 

longifblia Wall, long-leaved £ _AJ pr 3 jl.n R India WO. 8 at Bot. reg. 1S40,3fi. 

A nearly hardy perennial, requiring a drv situation, and “ about the same 
treatment as Acanthus mollis.” It should be protected from wet in winter 
by a hand-glass. “ It is increased freely from seeds, ami flowers from July 
till late in autumn. The stem is covered with soft hairs, w hicli, when bruised, 
emit the smell of a geranium.” {Hot. Beg., June.) 

Com posit a-. 

Tanacitum tongifolmm Wall. A “ weedy plant from the Himalayas." It 
grows about 2 ft. high, with light green finely cut leaves, and a rayless head 
of yellow flowers. {B. M. K., No. 78., June.) 

P atcmoniacetr. 

Volemonium nen'tU um var. grandifdtium LiiidK^ An Indian variety of this 
- welljjjnown plant, with flowers three times as large as those of the common 
kuuhlt is a biennial. (B. M.R., No. 7<i., June.) 

LaiidttE. 

ORTHOSrPHON Benth. {Orthos % straight, siphon , a tube; in allusion to the form of the corolla.) 

ineOrvus Benth. incurved ^ EJ 1 pr jl Pk SyJlict 1828. , S to Bot. 17U. 

Orthosiplion is one of the genera separated by Mr. Brntham from the old 
genus O'cymum, as (Adieus is another. The species has pretty pink flowers, 
disposed in racemes of from 0 in. to 1 ft. long ; and it is kept in the stove. 
It is a native of the hills of Sylhot, and it was sent from the’ botanic garden 
at Calcutta, by Dr. Wallich, to the Duke of Northumberland, and it flowered 
in His Grace’s collection at Svon. 

Amentdceee. 

Qut rcus rtgia Lindl. The general appearance of this oak resembles that 
of a Spanish chestnut. Its leaves are dark green and shining, heart-shaped 
at the base, and frequently 9 in. long, and 3 in. broad. “ The leaf-utulks are 
almost J of an inch long. It probably belongs to the sal ic section of the 
genus as Q. rlgida.” {B. M. B., No. 73., June.) 

Q. Brdntii Limit. Apparently allied to <i. Balldtn, hut with the leaves 
6 in. long, including the petiole, and 3’ in. across the widest part; 11 they are 
as downy as those of a young plum tree.” This species' has been named in 
honour of Mr. Brant, who discovered it. {B. 31. It., No. 74., June.) 

Orchiddceec. 

3603. MYA'NTHUS c * 

spinftbus Hook, spiny ^ ED cu 1 f G.br Brazil 1840. Q s.q. 1 Bot. mag. 3802. 

This curious epiphyte was one of the very few found by Mr. Gardner in 
the interior of Brazil". Its general appearance is somewhat like that of a 
CataseUun, hut it is charactciised by the singular formation of its labcllun), 
“ the margins of which are beautifully fringed with vrtiite, flexuosc, succulent 
hairs, greenish white bencath„dotted with red, heaping on the upper side at 
the base an erect three-partite spine or horrf, and ,having a much larger por- 
rectcd one below the acumen, which is a little toothed or fimbriates!.” ( Bot. 
Mag., June.) 

2540. ONCI'DIUM - t 

Huntiitmm Hook. Mr. Hunt’s £ El or 2 o R.y Brazil 1839 j O a.p.1 Bat. mag. 3806. 

very beautiful species of this extensive genus ; nearly allidd to O. car- 
thaginense, but with smaller flowers, mucin more beautifully marked and 
coloured, and the lip has a totally different structure.” ( Bot. 3fag., June.) 

AGANI'SIA Lindl. iAgaVwr, quiet or desirable; in allusion to the pretty api«*aranco of the plant.) 

pulchclla Lindl. pretty £ pr } W Ilemcrara 1833. 1) r.w.p. Bot. rep. 1840/32. 

A pretty orchidcous plant, nearly allied to Maxiilhrit* In order to culti¬ 
vate it “ successfully, it should be suspended upcfii a block of wood»from the 
rafters of the stove, and its thick fleshy roots allowed to hang in the air, and 
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imbibe its moisture. A damp atmosphere, syringing its roots a»d leaves' 
freely when in a growing state, and shade during bright sunshine, are the 
principal requisites in its cultivation. (Bot. Reg., June.) (See Gard. Mag., 
vol. xv. p. 399.) 

2554. EPIDE'NDBUM 

vitelUnum Lindt, yolk of egg. & E3 qi 1 ■ O.Y Mexico ,1831. D p.r.w Bot. leg. 1840,35. 
A most splendid plant, producing, in its native country, very large orange- 
yellow flowers, which have a dazzling appearance, not only from their size 
and colour, but from their great abundance, Dr. Lindley having seen fifteen 
expanded blossoms on u spike not more than 0 in. in length, it was found 
in Mexico, at an elevation of 9000 ft. above the level of the sea, and it ap- 
|>ear.s to prefer “ a damp, cool, and shady situation.” (Bot. Reg., June.) 

+ Hpidendrmn (Knej/c/ia) incumbent Lindl. Very nearly allied to the 
paniclcd encyclias. (B. M. It., No. 8+., June.) 

E. Stamjurd'vAxwim Lindl. “ This plant inhabits only the coast, on shady 
very moist lands; ” and requires nearly the same treatment as the cattleya, 
but more moisture. (It. M.U., No. 88., June.) ’ 

Bratavdba. glnuea Lindl. The flowers are large, white, and very aromatic^ 
and the pliftit is found on oaks. (11. M. It., No. 89., June.) 

4- Odonlog/ossunt grande Lindl. A noble plant, the dr it'd flowers of which 
“ measure six inches and a half from the tip of the petals,” and look some¬ 
thing like those of “ an ^nornious maxillaria.” Mr. Skinner thinks the plants 
of this genus formerly sent home were kept too warm. (li. M. It., No. 94., 
June.) '■* 

27. LISSOCHI'LUS 30192 parviflOrus Botanist , No. 172. 

The flowers are green and yellow, striped with reddish brown. 

Coryimthcs speciima vnr. Alba Lindl. “ The appearance ot the plant is de¬ 
scribed as being intermediate between C. macrantha and C. maculata; ” and 
the flowers are almost white, (li. M.It., No. ’?5., June.) 

Cyrtne/lt/uni maculatuin var. /insse/ianum Lindl .; C. Russelii Skinner. A 
fine variety “ yvith very large richly spotted flowers.” (It. M. It., No.86., June.) 

+ LteVia superba Lindl. Tift; finest species of this beautiful genus. “ It 
flowers in November, and, in some instances, bears from 18 to 20 flowers, on 
stems from 9 ft. to 12 ft. long.” (B. M. It., No. 87., June.) 

1 riddeetc. * 

142. ritlS 30113 deflexa. , 

The plant figured under this name by Messrs. Knowles and Westcott, in 
their Floral Cabinet, t. 51., has been proved by the Honourable and Rev. 

W. Herbert to Ifp the same as the I. nepalensis Hot. Beg. t. 818., I. IJumct 
G. Don, llort. Bril. 1236. Mr. Herlibrt adds that he considers the true name 
of this j'ris to lie I. gcrnfanica var. nepalensis. 

Itigide/la Jlummea. This new genus was stated by Dr. Lindley, in his pre¬ 
vious character of it, to be devoid of petals, or inner segments of thp peri¬ 
anth ; but he has now (jjscovercd “ that at the*very bottom of the cup formed 
by the convolution of the three scailet leaves of the perianth there is a copious 
secretion of honey, and that, immersed in this substance, are three small rudi¬ 
mentary petals, resembling’anthers at first sight.” (B. It. M., No. 64., May.) 
Amarytbdkcevs. 

935. ISME'NE 51 G» 4 Knight* FI. Cal, " 

This plant. Dr. Lindley informs ns, is the Hymcnoc&llis rotata of Loddiges’s 
Bot. Cab., t. K).; and the .Pancratium rotatum of Bot. Mag., t. 827. (B. M. 

R., No. 55., April.) * ' 

HymcnocuUis Harrisiuna W. Herb. * “ This species, very unlike any yet 
known, was imported frim MexSeo by Thomas Hnrri^, Esq?, of the Grove, 
Kingsbury.” (B. R. M., No. 63.) 

938. CAI.OSTE'MMA *. * r28. 

clhmeum £indl. fleali-co/owm* iAl or 1 ap Fk Australia 1§36. O s.pl Bot reg. 1840, 

A very handsome species, with bright pink flowers, which it produced freely 

A A 
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in a pit in the Horticultural Society’s Garden ; but, as it was found by Major 
Sir Thomas Mitchell on the summit of a chain of rocky mountains, it will 
.doubtless prove nearly hardy; (Hot. Reg., May.) 

3655. STENOMESSON 

latifbliuin O'. U. broad-leaved 9 _Ai or 1 ray O Lima 1837. O p.a.l Bet. mag. o803. 

This very beautiful bulbous plant was sent to SpofFortii from Lima, in 1838. 

It requires “ a pretty strong alluvial soil, with manure that is perfectly 
rotten.” The leaves grow rapidly when the plant receives moisture, but they 
will not bear the ardent rays of the sun. “ After their decay the pot should 
be left dry, and the flower-scape will rise while it is yet unwatered.” (Rut. 
Mag., May.) 

SPRF.KE'LL* rp al Bot. rcg. 1M0, 33. 

cy bister var. brivis II’. II- shott-Jhnnereil tumbler 9 _A| or 1 ... K.u S. Aincr. 1S31I. O 
Synonyrnc : Hippe&strum an omul urn Lindl. 

Sprekelio is the new name given by Mr. Herbert to the Jacobara lily, the 
old Amaryllis formosissima; and he considers this plant, which flowered in 
Mr. Knight’s Exotic Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea,-to belong to the same 
genus. A nearly similar plant, but with longer flowers, has lately flowered at 
"Spsd&tfih, where it. was called “ the Tumbler, from the very singular precipi¬ 
tation of the buds pi their progress? 1 towards expansion, and in the final per¬ 
pendicular position of the lower lip of the flower.” (Rut. Reg., June.) 

Tulipaceae. 

1016. Ll'I.IUM 30171 cxlmlum Hot. Gnrd. 733. 

Commcliiibiccte. 

1000. TRADESCA'NTLf 31728 iridtscens Sol. Beg. 1810, St. 

This curious little plant has been already mentioned in the Gard. Mag. 
vol. xv. p. 34. It is stemless, its height is not more than half a foot, and its 
flowers are of a dingy lilac. , “ It is a half-hardy perennial, with tuberous 
roots, growing in any rich soil, and flowering in July and August, each flower 
only lasting for a few hours. The plant is increased freely by secils, but 
seldom flowers before the second gcason ; its roots may be pj"served during 
winter, if kept dry in the pots, or in sand} like Cape bulbs.” (Rut. Reg., 
June.) *' 

+ Spironema fragrant Lindl. A new Mexican herbaceous plant, with 
delicate whitish fragrant flowers. (R. M!'R., No. 48., April.) 


REVIEWS. 

, < 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Spciety of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. I. l’art V. 4to. London, 1833. 

(ContinucdJ'rmn Vol. XIIL p. 365.) 

I 

We have so long left off - reviewing these Transactions that our readers may 
perhaps have supposed that had forgotten them. This has by no means 
been the case; we have been obliged to omit ‘them from a pressure of 
matter, and from the Magazine being smaller in size than it was five or six 
years ago. in the course of the current year we shall get through the whole 
of our arrears. Wc left off with Art. 53., in Vol. 1. of the second jeries, the 
essence of which will be found in Vol. XIII. . 

54. is Mr. Thompson’s Journal of Meteorological Observations. 

55. An Account, of iotye Experiments made in t |r Get-den of the Horticultural 

Society, with a View to ascertaining the relative Productiveness of the Tubers 
and Sets of Potatoes. *By Dr. Lindley. Read Mardj 4. 1834. ‘ 1 

This is a, very valuable paper ; partly from the physiological remarks it 
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contains, and partly because It proves experimentally the superiority of single 
eyes, as sets, to whole tubers. The experiment was made in the year 1832, in 
tnc Horticultural Society’s Garden, when five plots of ground of equal size, 
and as nearly aB possible of equal quality, were selected for the growth of 
five different varieties. One half of each of these plots was planted with 
whole; tubers, and the other with sets containing but one eye each; the plants 
were 1 ft. apart in the rows, and the rows themselves 18 in. apart. The 
result in round numbers, and on five acres, is about two tons in favour of 
single eyes. 

The experiment was next tried in a piece of ground in quality as nearly 
uniform as possible, which was divided into 4 ft. squares. In the centre of 
each square was planted either a tuber, or a single eye, or a set containing 
three eyes, or the whole surface of a tuber pared oft, so as to leave the eyes 
safe, but to remove the centre. The result in this case was, in 13 cases in 16 
in favour of single eyes as compared with tubers; in 9 cases in 16 in favour 
of single eyes, as compared with sets containing three eyes ; and in 10 cases 
in 16 in favour of single eyes as compared with parings. Or in the propor¬ 
tion of whole toilers 2 ; single eyes 11 ; three eyes 5 ; and parings 4. .. 

Another^experimcnt for the purpose of ascertaining the same objeefwas 
tried, in which the rows of tubers were 4 ft. apart instead of 18 in. and the 
plants 6 in. apart in the rows. Here the tubers had full room to grow, but, 
notwithstanding this, t^>e produce was in favour of single eyes in 4 cases out 
of 5. 

On these experiments Dr. Lindlev observes, that if they can lie deemed 
conclusive, and he can discover no probable bource of error, the opinion 
which has been entertained of the superior productiveness of tubers over sets 
is unfounded, a conclusion to which .Sir George Mackenzie has also come, 
from experiments made by him in Ross-shirc. 

56. On Benthiimia fen in fern and the Climate of Mussoree , its 'native Country. 

By J.'f. Royle, now Professor Hoyle, of King’s College, London. Read 

May G. 1831. 

This Highly ornamental shrub being now in general cultivation in choice 
collections, we pass on to 

57. Observations and Discoveries connected with the Culture of Melons. By 

G. J. Towers, Esq., C.M.1I.S. Read December 3. 1833. 

From certain experiments which are described, Mr. Towers draws the 
following conclusions: — 

“ First. Thsjt the melon will protrude roots into water, which will ramify 
therein most abundantly^; that they will not rot or become inert in water ; 
and that, so far from* ^he melon plant becoming diseased by this fluid medium, 
the foliage will remain healthy,and in full activity, and the fruit attain to per¬ 
fect maturity. t • 

“ Second. That cuttings of the melon and cucumber plants, also single 
leaves, will strike speedily and almost with certainty in pure water, and may 
be removed into soil witlPsafety ; in which, if the quality be appropriate, the 
roots wiy strike without loss of time. The heat need not exceed 70°, per¬ 
haps less would be sufficient. Although leaves will strike root, I am not as 
yet in possession of facts to firove that germs will be produced from rooted 
leaves. .The melon, leaf, in fact, perished ; not, however, in consequence of 
being placed* in earth, but because I removed it to another glass vesseLpin 
which there was a weak solution of nitre and camphor; these stimulantsntp- 
peared to be fatal to the roots in a ve#y short period. 

“ Third. The water^whereimthe young plants produced roats and remained 
for two or three weeks, continued colourless, cleaij and perfectly sweet. It 
is Mill known, that, jf flowers or small shoots of shrubs be placed in water, a 
fetid odqur is quickly discernible, the fluid becomes ibul ana tainted. In the 
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phial containing the rooted and growing plant, although plunged in a bed of 
leaves, the temperature of which was nearly 7o°, no taint or flavour wns to be 
perceived. Thus, the vital principle of the plant cither prevented the form- 
ation, or caused the absorption, of any offensive matters, and kept the fluid in 
a state of perfect purity. The expense will he found greatly diminished by 
those who will give the plan a fair and impartial trial. _ _ . 

“ Note by the Secretary. With reference to the foregoing paper, it is ne¬ 
cessary to remark, that'there is nothing absolutely new in the discovery that 
the melon is a plant of amphibious habits. This has been long known, not 
only from the Persian practice of growing melons on hanks of eurth be¬ 
tween ditches filled with water, but also from the reports of Mr. Moorcroft 
upon the floating melon beds in the lakes of the valley of Cashmere. The ob¬ 
ject of the Council in publishing Mr.Towcrs’s paper is merely to direct attention 
to this circumstance, by means of the observations of its ingenious author.” 

58. On the Management of Bark Berts. By Mr. John Jackson. Read 
, February 18. 1834. 

“ I have generally had my hark beds to turn and renew only once in twelve 
"or ’ftlHHeen months, instead of three or four times a year. My plan is to 
have the bed riddled over when I turn my pit, and I then add as much fresh 
tan as is requisite ; I further have about a cart-loud of fresh tan, that has 
been well fermented with yeast for about three weeks ( or a month beforehand; 
I generally put from 5 lb. to 10 lb. of yeast into the above cart-load of 
tan, observing to keep it in a good shed, or any other Covered place, till the 
great fermentation is over, and then I mix it up in a regular manner all over 
my bark bed : I never tread the bed hard dow n ; I only level it, and put upon 
the top of it as much tan dust as I can easily plunge my pines into. Care, 
however, should be taken that the bed docs not heat too strongly at first by 
the above method; I have sometimes had the heat stand at 80° of Fahrenheit 
for fourteen months within the bed, which is a long period, and piay seem 
improbable to any man till he tries the experiment.” 

We should be glad to know froir Mr. Jacl^son what first suggested to him 
the idea of using yeast; and from any of our chemical readers we should he 
glad to have the rationale of its mode of action. Every one knows that 
yeast is chiefly carbonic acid, and that dipt substance is a powerful promoter 
of decomposition, because it'enters into combination with almost every thing. 
Does it operate on the tan by carrying on the decomposition farther than 
takes place without it ? 


Aht. II. Illustrations of the Botany and oihef Bfanches of the Na¬ 
tural History of the Himalayan Mountains, ‘and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. By J. Forbesjtoyle, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. Part XL, 
supplementary Number. Fol. London, 184ft. 20s. 

We have here the concluding Number of n woric of which too much can 
hardly be said in its praise. The quantity of matte’r and plates offered to the 
public in this part for 20s. may well excite astonishment. There "are first 
titlepages, dedications, &c. to vols. i. and ii. ; next a preface : then a table 
of contents ; then a synoptic table of contents, which, with tHe alphabetical 
indexes, the author informs us were prepared by Mrs. Roylc u and they do 
tHV lady’s industry and knowledge of-the subjects treated of very great 
credit. Next follows the completior of the introduction, including the 
geological featqres *of the Himalayan Mountains ; the meteorology of the 
plains and mountains r of N. W. India ; on the entomology.of the Himalayas 
and of India, by the Ref. W. F. Hope, F.R.S., &c.; descriptions of inserts 
figured in the plates, by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.&., &c.; memoir on 
the mammalogy of ‘the Himalayas, by W, Oguby, Esq., M.A. ; list of 
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birds in the author’s collection, &c.; the continuation of the work from 
Hcmcrocallidea;, in p. 389., to Alga, which terminates in p. 443. The al¬ 
phabetical indexes are, Greek names of plants and drugs referred to in 
Persian and Arabian works on Materia Medica; list of plants and subjects 
treated of; fossil plants figured j index of zoological subjects; index of 
plant*and drugs in Arabian and Persian authors on"Materia Medica; list of 
plates; and, lastly, alphabetical list of 197 plants which arc figured. 

The plates in the present Part are. Fossils of the Hub-Himalayan, or Se- 
walik Hills ; Ericatilon Sollyd«r«»/ ; 7/drdeum .Aigieeras, a cultivated barley ; 
and Andropogon f’alamus aromaticus, which Dr. lioyle considers to be the 
sweet calamus of the ancients. 

Such are the contents of the last Part of this most learned, elaborate, and 
truly useful work, which must sooner or later find its way into all good 
libraries, public or private, not only in Britain but in every country. 

As the influential part of the population of India will in all probability be 
the descendants of Britons, it is interesting to examine how far the climate 
will admit of their adopting the habits and practices of their parent country. 
The horticulture and floriculture of Britain may be indulged in, more or jpss 
in every part of the world; but the landscape-gardening exhibited in English 
]larks anil pleasure-grounds must necessarily be of limited extent, from the 
difficulty of procuring surfaces of green turf throughout the year. For this 
reason we have though* it appropriate to select a quotation bearing on this 
subject : — . 

“ Europeans in India prefer, or indeed only give their horses, the creeping 
stems and leaves scraped off the ground by the grass-cutter, of that grass, 
which is known by the name of iloob, or doorba, Cynodon Dactylon l‘crs. 
var. indiea Hurl, llrit. (the species is a native of England, and is shown 
in Jig. 44.), and which flowers nearly all the year, and is fortunately by far 
the most common iu every part of India, fti 
Northern India it is a common practice to form 
lawns and pastures of moderate extent by plant¬ 
ing piece*) of the creeping stenfc of this Srass.” 

(p. 421.) i 

“ The base of the Himalayas is clothed with 
a dense grass jungle, among which species of» 

Saccharuin and Andropogon are the most con¬ 
spicuous and the tallest, but, when full grown, 
necessarily too coarse to serve cither for pas¬ 
ture or for hay ; they arc, therefore, yearly burnt 
down, after whfch the young blade springs up, 
affording excellent fiasttirc for herds of cattle. 

As we ascend the mountains, tropical forms 
gradually disappear, and thAsc of temperate 
regions take their place; while at certain 'elevations, where the told of 
winter is severe, nnu* the temperature of the rainy season equable and 
moist, at the same time moderately high, we find many species of grasses of 
tropical genera, perfectly*ot hoihe, in situations which are, in winter, covered 
with smsw ; but, as these elevations have their own peculiar species belonging 
to European genera which acp able to withstand the winter’s cold, there is 
at all times abundant pasture in the neighbourhood of most of the Hima¬ 
layan viMages, and,*according to the season of the year, the sheep and cattle 
are driven td different ranges and elevations. The sward upon these moun¬ 
tains is exactly like, though somewhat more luxuriant than, that met witn on 
the mountains of Scotland or of 'Wales; and the sheip and cattle fed on 
them have the finenclb and flavour of those fed o* graitf in the plains of 
Incfia.” (p. 423^* . . » 

It would thus appear that the wealthier inhabitants of India may have 
countryascats resembling those of England in the mountainous yegions ; and, 
probably, when the country is intersected by railwnys, a wealthy citizen of 
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Calcutta may have a suburban garden there, and a summer residence in Nepal, 
though distant above 1000 miles. 


Art. III. leones selectee Plantarum quas in Prodromo Systdmatis 
universalis, ex Herbariis Parisiensibus preesertim ex Lcssertiano 
descripsit Aug. Pyr. DeCandolle. Eaitae a Benj. DeLessert. 
Academies Scientiarum Socio honario, &C. Vol. IV. exhibens 
Compositas. Figures of select Plants from the Herbariums of 
Paris, and more especially that of Baron DeLessert, &c. Pol., 
pp. 52, 100 plates. Paris, 1889. 

This is the fourth volume of an elaborate .scientific work, prepared at the 
expense of a wealthy amateur, and presented to the principal botanists and 
public libraries of Europe. It is a useful, elegant, and certain mode of 
■gr eetin g a monument to one’s own memory, and we wish we could sec it bo- 
corn?*more fashionable in this coivitry. The volumes are published from 
time to time: vol. ifi. is dated 1887, and contains figures of plants of thirty- 
one natural orders on one hundred plates. This volume also contains an 
index of names and synonymes to the engravings in, vols. i. and ii., each of 
which volumes also contains a hundred plates. The engravings in vol. iv. arc 
entirely of Compositm ; as in the other volumes, they are in number one hun¬ 
dred. The descriptions occupy forty-four pages ; after which is an alpha¬ 
betical index to the plates in all the. lour volumes. Throughout the whole 
work the engravings arc most beautifully executed in outline, and the de¬ 
scriptions concise and comprehensive. In every point of view the work is 
creditable to the artists and tlfe press of France, and to the high intellectual 
character of her scientific men. • 


Art. IV. Instructions in Gardening i for Ladies. By Mrs. Loudon. 

8vo, pp. 40G, several W'ood-cuts. London, 1840. 

We cannot give abetter idea of the nature of this most excellent work than 
by quoting the introduction, which, in every point of view, is quite charac¬ 
teristic of the authoress. 

“ When I married Mr. Loudon, it is sci.rccly possible to imagine any person 
more completely ignorant than I was, of every tiling rtlatmg to plants and gar¬ 
dening; and, as may be easily imagined, l found every One about me so well 
afljuamted with the subject, that I was soon hetfrtily ashamed of iny ignorance. 
My husband, of course, was quite as anxious to teach nje as I was to learn, and 
it ts the result of his instructions that 1 now (after ten years’ experience of 
their efficacy) wish to make,public, for thCj benefit of others. I do this, 
because I think books intended for professional gifcdeners are seldom suit¬ 
able to the wants of amateurs. It is so very difficult for a person'who has 
been acquainted wjth a subject all his life, to imagine the state of ignorance 
in which a person is who knows nothing of it, that adepts often«find it impos¬ 
sible to communicate the knowledge they possess. Thus' though it* may, at 
first sight, appear presumptuous in me to attejppt to teach an art, of which, 
for rnree fourths of my life, I was perfectly ignorant, it is, in fact, that very 
circumstance which «is one of my chief qualification^ for the task. Having 
been a full-growh pupil* myself, I know the wants of others in a similar situ¬ 
ation; and, having never Feen satisfied without knowing the feason for every 
thing I was told to do, I am able to impart these reasons to others. Thus, 
my readers will be able to judge for themselves, Sml to adapt their'practice 
to the circumstances in which they may be placed. 
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“ Such are the nature and purport of the present work; and I have only to 
add, that I have spared no pains to render it as perfect as 1 could make it. 
The engravings have been made here from drawings of specimens previously 
prepared, and I can, therefore, vouch for their accuracy. — Bayswater, May 
1840.” 

Th<? work is written in' a style at once correct, clear, and adapted to the 
subject; for wc must do its authoress the justice to soy, that, besides having a 
mind capable of acquiring whatever kind of knowledge she thinks fit to 
attempt, she is the most complete mistress of English grammar that we know 
of. That she is equally capable of writing with elegance and poetic feeling, 
and adapting herself to infancy as well as to mature age, we have only to refer 
to Agnes Merton, and her other works for children, and to the Mummy, &c. 

That the book which has given rise to these observations will be of singular 
use to the ladies of this country, and form an era in the history of their 
happiness, we are thoroughly convinced. * To derive the fullest enjoyment 
from a love of flowers, it is absolutely necessary to do something towards 
their culture with our own hands. Labour is at the root of all enjoyment. 
The fine Igdy who has a nosegay put on her table every morning by,her 
gardener, has not a tenth of the enjoyment from it that tfyc lady has who has 
sown the seeds, or struck the cuttings, and watered and shifted, or trans¬ 
planted, pruned, and tied up, or pegged down or thinned out, the plants, and 
at last gathered the flo\fc rs herself. But we would have ladies of leisure do 
a great deal more thnji this. Let them hoe, and rake, and dig, and wheel a 
barrow, and prune and nail wall-trees, handle a sy ringe, and work one of 
Head’s garden engines. By these and similar operations, they will insure 
health, without which there can neither be good temper, nor any kind of 
enjoyment whatever, mental or corporal. 

The grand and all-pervading evil among ladies of independent fortune is 
ennui, which, everybody knows, is brought on from a want of rational and 
active ilFcupation. Now the pursuits of botany and gardening supply an 
occupation which is at once rational and active ; and they supply it, not only 
to the lady who has merely a love of flowers without a scientific knowledge 
of botany or a tuiftc for the arts of design, and who may, therefore, cultivate 
her flowers, ami perform her garden operations, without a greater exertion of 
mind than is required for a gurdci/fcr’s labourer^ but to the scientific lady, 
whose botanical knowledge, like that of the scientific gardener, may enable her 
to raise many new kinds of flowers, fruits, and culinary vegetables, by the 
different processes required for that purpose j and to the lady of artistical taste 
in drawing, painting, and sculpture, who may direct her attention to landscape- 
gardening, and,* more especially, to »the designing of flower-gardens, and the 
introduction in them oP the various kinds of ornaments of which they are 
susceptible ; a subject* at present as much iu its infancy as botany was before 
the time of Linnams. • * 

But, say some of our readers, “ What! the'Duchess of-wheeling a 

barrow, and nailing wall-trees!” — Yes, certainly, if she has nothing else 
to do, that will be an oocupation equally' rational and active. Why not a 
duchess, as well as a plain mistress 't Suppose this duchess at work in her 
garden, *md that you arc not aware that she has any title. Suppose her 
dressed in the simplest manner (as were the Vicomte d’Ermenonville’s wife 
and daughter:* in the gardens of Ermenonville), what wonder would there be 
then ? Ladies of fimk are as much subject to ennui, as ladies without rank j 
and every latly, as well as every gentleman, has a portion of the day that she 
can call her own, when she may indulge in what she likes. If shc'nas 
not, her life is not wojth keeping. l)id not the Earl of Chatham, notwith¬ 
standing his being prime minister at a period the nuAt imp'ortant that ever 


Orfc cause of conviction is, the great demand for the work, of which 
1350 were sold on the day of publication. 
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occurred in the annuls of this country, find time, not only to lay out his own 
grounds, but to assist Lord Littleton in laying out Ilagley ? We insist 
upon it, therefore, that whut we propose is just as suitable and necessary for 
ladies of the highest rank, as it is lor those without ratik; provided they 
are equally without rational and active occupation of some other kind. 


Art. V. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the re¬ 
markable Trees, Seats, Gardens, S^c., in the County of Norfolk. By 
Janies Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on cop¬ 
per by H. Ninham. No. I. 8vo, pp. 24, 3 plates. London, 
June, 1840. Is. 

We have great pleasure in noticing this publication ; partly front onr regard 
for the author, and partly from the genuine love which he exhibits for a sub¬ 
ject to which we ourselves are so much attached. To give our readers an 
•rijlaskof what this work is intended to be, we shall begin by quoting from the 
introduction: , * 

“ The Eastern Arboretum refers not to the vegetable wonders of the < )ri- 
ental part of our globe, but to a district of our own peaceful and happy 
England. This district has long been in the advance of all others in the 
pursuits of agricidture, and wc arc anxious to sec it exftil in the kindred sci¬ 
ences of arboriculture and gardening. In some parts, indeed, as the subse¬ 
quent pages of this work will show, it may be said already to excel even in 
those respects; but, generally speaking, the country in this quarter is still 
susceptible of improvement. 

“ There is no county in England possessed of a greater variety of soils 
than Norfolk : it abounds in all descriptions, from the lightest sand to the 
stiflest clay, so that any thing that lives in our climate will find a 'soil here 
congenial to its nature. Its capabilities in this respect are ipimense. Our 
elevated waste lands are adapted to the pine r and fir tribes ; our detep loams, 
such as abound in the margin of the fen country about Upf ell, Wisbech, and 
no doubt in many other districts, are capable ol producing gigantic specimens 
of our timber trees j and th'e fens themselves are full of the sort of soil that 
our American plants delight to grow in. What would b/: thought of hedges 
of the Rhododendron pontirum growing around our fen dwellings about twenty 
feet high and in full flower ? Such a thing would be thought wonderful and very 
beautiful, no doubt j yet the wonder is that we do not see it every day of our 
lives, for it is as natural for this tree to flourish in such soil as if is for the white 
globe turnip to grow on our well-tilled farms. (Air moist land, again, as 
almost every one knows, is suited to display the beaifties of the poplnr and 
billow tribes ; and it is much to be regreteA that some of our brooks and 
rivers are suffered to glide ofer our valleys unattended by such delightful 
ornaments as those trees invariably form in such situations. 

“ But the rich and varied -resources of oqr soil will avail us little, if the 
principle of adaptation be overlooked. Our trees*'must be planted in soils 
and situations adapted to their nature, else our labour will be comparatively 
profitless. This perfect arrangement is every wltcre observable in the economy 
of vegetation, as seen in nature. In the more striking outlines tbf this beauti¬ 
ful distribution, even the inexperienced are able to trace the situations and 
sotfs which certain vegetables delight to grow jn. The willow and the alder, 
for instance, are naturally associated jvith rivers and swamps; and it is in 
such situations only where they are to be se^n in all/he exuberance of their 
nature. An aloe, on Ihe other hand, is furnished with thick fleshy leaves 
which imbibe moisture frerly and expend it sparingly, and wc find it flourishing 
in a sandy desert and under a burning sun, where it fains only at long in¬ 
tervals, and where the heavens are seldom darkened. In some countries, the 
geographical range of temperature, for almost all sorts of trees, is confined 
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within the compass of a few miles, so that the whole scale of the vegetable 
creation may be traversed in the course of a day. In Vera Cruz, a province 
of Mexico, situated under a tropical sun, this fact is most strikingly and 
beautifully illustrated. At the base of the mountains, and near to the sea-side, 
the most suffocating hept prevails, and vegetation proceeds as if in a hot-bed. 
In Ascending the mountains, tiers of vegetables rise above one another in 
admiruble order. Nature becoming gradually less luxuriant and the flowers 
less coloured, till, passing through the zones of liquidambar, banana, Mexican 
oaks, &c., pine trees only arc to be found, and these amid everlasting snows. 
In our own country, we find the pine tree preferring the loftiest mountains of 
our land, to which it is indigenous; and one of them, indeed, P. maritima, 
unlike the most of ligneous plants, courts the sea-shore and withstands its 
blasts. The beech, again, rises in chalky and stony grounds, and flourishes 
where other trees will not grow; we have seen it in great beauty and per¬ 
fection even on the debris of rocks of a siliceous character. Such is the 
adaptation of Nature. 

“ At the same time, it is experienced by almost every one, that, if any degree 
of care b<j taken in planting them, the most of trees, though huddled together, 
as they often are, without reference to'* the soils and situations best suited to 
the various species, will, for a few years, maintain a tolerably healthy appear¬ 
ance, more especially if planted in a sheltered situation j but afterwards they 
soon begin to fall awat: the lurch becomes black and unsightly, putting forth 
a profusion of fruh. or cones, — a never-failing sign of its unhealthy state; 
the spruce fir loses its under branches ; the ash and elm cover themselves 
with moss ; and, in (act, every species, except that to which the soil and situ¬ 
ation arc adapted, betrays some sign of its being misplaced. In this work, 
therefore, it shall be our object to point out, so far as our experience and 
observation suggest, the proper soils and exposures for trees generally grown 
in England, as we are convinced that a knowledge leading to their proper 
distribution will induce" many proprietors to plant tracts of country which 
have been h'fherto considered unfit for jprests, and lie the means of heighten¬ 
ing the ■beauty of plantations*and pleasure-grounds already in existence. 

“ We have n i desire to speak disparagingly of the numerous works already 
published on the subject of trees. The most of them, so far as we know, con¬ 
tain many useful hints on the weirk of planting, pruning, &c.; blit is it not 
notorious that, wijli one or two exceptions, those authors treat the subject in 
a dull, uninteresting manner, as if a tree were the most uninviting thing in 
existence, and ns if its beautiful fabric, root and branch, were to be valued 
only in proportion to the extent of flooring, or the number of chairs and 
tables it would produce ? We coftfess that such information is highly neces¬ 
sary to he known, hnd Vny arlioricultural treatise would be imperfect without 
it ; but to make thoSe dry statistics the sole theme in a work of this descrip¬ 
tion is disgusting, and accounts perhaps for^ooks of this sort being,so much 
banished from our pjilite reading. They seem to have forgot that there is 
poetry in trees, — that they bear much of the history of our country, and that 
they are loved and venerated Jjy some men asf reminiscences of the past.” 

After referring to th6 Arboretum Britannicum in terms gratifying to our 
feeling^ the author says : — 

“ As to our own humble pretensions on the subject, we.must allow the pre-, 
sent work ttV speak for us. Out of love to the science, wc have devoted an 
apprenticeship of about twenty years to practical botanical pursuits, so that 
we are without excuse if we.should not throughout be guided by generally 
ascertained facts. • 

“ It is our intentifjp, thep, to notice all the trees* of JJorfolk that are 
interesting on account of their age, size, rant}, historical association, or in 
any other respect; and, in order to make it comptete as a book of reference, 
we shall annex *dirffctions as to sowing, transplanting, pruning, and felling all 
our English timber trees'; the whole forming a popular dictionary of every 
.thing relating to this interesting department of Natural History. 
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“ In order to break the monotony of a continued treatise on the same class 
of subjects, the reader will be occasionally relieved by general descriptions of 
such gentlemen’s seats as are considered worthy of particular notice; and as 
it would be inconvenient and incompatible to treat of trees at length under 
the head of Scats, anti vice, versa, a portion of each number will be devoted to 
the respective subjects ” 

The body of the work now commences with n chapter on “ Trees in Gene¬ 
ral and next follows one on the “ Trees of the City " [of Norwich], which 
is followed by an article headed, “ Proposed Public Garden in the City of 
Norwich.” “ That the capital of Norfolk should have been so long without 
a public garden, cannot be attributed,” Mr. Grigor informs u«, “to a want of 
taste for flowers among its inhabitants ; for so predominant is this taste, that 
Norwich is emphatically termed the ‘ City of Gardens,’ or the ‘ City in an 
Orchard “ this fact,” he adds, “ gives the surer promise that the project 
will meet with success; for it would be almost hopeless to expect that a 
community not fond of* those pursuits would see any merit in an institution 
devoted to them.” After various arguments in favour of establishing a Bo- 
'nnflfcS.iardon, the author makes the following observations, which, we quote 
as being applicable in.the case of towAs generally : — 

“ But, apart from a botanic garden being a scene of beauty and attraction 
in itself, it would stimulate all our amateurs in the city to procure those orna¬ 
mental trees and flowers hitherto unknown, or not generally cultivated in this 
quarter, so that all our gardens around would take their telle from this central 
emporium of taste. It is especially to be regretted that so little attention is 
given in this quarter to the introduction of the finer kinds of hardy trees and 
shrubs. Horticulture and Floriculture have their societies, and are flourish¬ 
ing; but any effort to introduce new or rare trees—those magnificent and 
enduring ornaments of nature—i lias not yet been made. Around Norwich 
there are consequently but tew novelties to interest the botanical cultivator. 

“ Of the beautiful and numerous species of the genus ('rahcgiis, t ft ere are 
only three generally met with — ('. ppnrtnhi, C. Crus-gnlli, and (j. < tjryacnnthn 
with its varieties. Of the like numerous and hot less beautiful genii* of the 
JEseulus or Pavia, there is only the common JK. flippurastankm ; and, indeed, 
so general is this want of novelty, that one cannot but wonder how so few of 
those flue trees, which have been so long iif cultivation, have found their way 
into our gardens. A botanical collection, open to the citizens, would remedy 
this ; for to sec trees is far more persuasive and satisfactory than a picture or 
description of them, however elaborate. No one scarcely can walk through 
the gardens of Chiswick, Hackney, Chatswoi th, or any old arboretum, without 
resolving to add to his collection such trees as he docs not afrendy possess ; 
and it is unquestionable, that, if such a stimulus wefe commenced here, it 
would soon have the effect of enriching and beautifying Our country.” 

Mr. Grigor next shows that such a garden “ A on Id enable us to distinguish 
botanically what trees are best worthy of cultivation, for the sake of their 
timber;” and here he quotes from the Quarter/}/ Review. Sir Walter Scott’s 
story of a had kind of oak being introduced .from *the German forests, and 
propagated extensively in Hampshire and Norfolk, which is known to be, like 
the same author’s story of a kind of Scotch fir imported from Canada,'Without 
foundation in fact. It is true, however, that the wood of Q. pcdunculuta is 
generally considered preferable to that of Q. scsiliflbra as ship-timber, which is 
the point Mr. Grigor seeks to establish. (See Arb. Rrit, p! ITSO.,aiuf 2171.) 

T^ie author concludes with expressing a-hope, in which we sincerely concur, 
“ that the time is not very distant whet%evcry town and village shall have its 
library, scientific inAitution, museum, and public pleasure-garden, as was 
proposed in a bill submitted lb the House of Commons by fylr. Buckingham ; 
for we believe that if ev#r mankind are to l»e better than .they arc, it will 
be through the establishment of the different branches *01' Natural History 
throughout the country’.” «> 

We cordially recommend Mr. Grigor's work to all our readers, but more 
espotVslfy to those resident in the eastern counties. 
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Art. VI. History and Guide for draining the Acanthus, and every 
other Description of Ornamental Foliage, by Rule ; whereby such 
Principles and Plans are formed that any Student may become 
his own Designer, for whatever Purpose he may require. The whole 
plunncil, designed, engraved, and printed by J. Page, Ornamental 
Draftsman, Atlas Press, Ilorseferry Hoad, Westminster. Parts I. 
and II. pp. 48l, (i wood-cuts. 5 )d. each. 

Wk most strongly recommend the young gardener who ... anxious to be 
able to draw by the eye, without rule and compass, to procure these little 
works, and copy the figures in them with pencil, or witli a steel pen and 
ink. If a gardener could only foresee the immense advantage that it would 
he to him to he able to sketch freely, and thus communicate his ideas quickly 
and intelligibly on the spot, he would labour mornings and evenings, for months, 
nay, for years, if necessary, to acquire so valuable a talent. Every gardener 
can draw plans by the help of a rule and square; but he that has cultivated 
the power of sketching objects at sight lias elevated himself to a higher retd An. 
and if to this faculty is joined a knowledge of grammar and style, elegant 
penmanship, and good manners, he has acquired all the essentials of a gentle¬ 
man, and he will be respected by his employers accordingly. There arc 
many tilings (for example, a knowledge of the principles of horticulture or 
agriculture) which may be attained after the middle age; but those which wc 
have mentioned, if 11 At acquired in youth, cannot in general be acquired at all. 
The time is fast approaching when every first-rate bead gardener will require 
to be a good landscape-gardener, anil the being able to design a flower- 
garden in different styles v> ill be considered as necessary for such persons as to 
dcsigiru cucumber frame or a mushroom shed now is. All that is wanting 
to bring things to this state is, that the risfng generation, who arc all bc- 
cuiiuugwcicntific botanists and horticulturists (thanks to Dr. Lindley more than 
to any other man living), shall be grown up. And why should those who 
are capable, as lias been proved by tlx? examinations in the Horticultural 
Society's (iariicty of acquiring a high degree of scientific botanical knowledge, 
while working all the day in the open garden, and only studying in the even¬ 
ings, not be able under the same ciseumstances to acquire the art of sketching 
to a high degree of perfection, and a cultivated taste in forms, lines-, and 
colours ‘1 There ft no reason why they should not, except this, that hard 
work with garden tools must greatly injure the hand for sketching ; and this, 
we trust, will be borne in mind by gardeners who take apprentices, and by all 
who employ young men who arc anxious to improve themselves. 


Art. VII. Ricanti’s Rustic Architecture^ Parts I. and II. £)bloing 
4to, 1 'IS plates. London. 6s. each Part. 

In the introduction, th« author informs us that he is “ quite conscious of 
adding but little to whut*has already been advanced on the subject of rural 
coitagcsp&c.; but he adds," if that little be clothed in a somewhat novel 
form,” he hopes to escape criticism. , 

“ The designs herein delineated exhibit no ornament (excepting the chimney 
shafts) hut illicit as* can easily be procured by a judicious use of the wood¬ 
man’s axe.” From this announcement the reader will understand that alLthe 
woodwork of these cottages is quite <jf a rustic character; in short, even the 
liiullions to the windows and the labels over them, as w*ll as the architraves 
to the doors, both inside and out, arc of unliarked pol&. * 

•Bart I. contains a design for a peasant’s cottage, including plans, eleva¬ 
tions, two sections,% perspective view, plans and elevations of the chimney 
shafts U*u scale of A im to*l ft.; plans and elevations «f windows to a larger 
scale, and a rustic chair and table to a scale of 1 in. to 1 ft. 
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Part II. contains a design for a forester’s cottage, including plan of the 
basement and ground door ; elevation of the entrance and garden fronts; 
transverse and longitudinal sections; perspective view ; plan of bay window, 
Ain. to 1 ft.; elevation of ditto, ditto; and plans and elevations of chimney 
shafts. 

Our readers are now put in possession of the contents of these two parts, 
and the author informs us that each part may be forwarded by post, and on 
being requested to do so, he will be happy to comply pre-paid. Mr. Kicuuti’s 
address is No. 47. Great llussell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 

A cheaper way for a gentleman in the country to get a design for an or- 
naiuental cottage can hardly be devised ; and the working plans are all on 
such a large scale, that the building may be executed under the direction of 
any country carpenter. We therefore recommend a trial of one number of 
the work at least. 

With respect to the taste of this novel feature of forming the mullions, 
labels, architraves, and facings to stone or brick walls, of unbarked trees, we 
canno t approve of it, on account of the incongruity of the materials. In 
general, the ornamental parts of a building are not only designed in more 
elaborate forms than* the plain parts, but they are executed in a somewhat 
better material, or at all events in one not worse. Thus brick buildings have, 
for the most part, stone labels and mullions, ami for a good reason : in the 
case of the uiullious, there is the lintel to support, tfftd in the case of the 
label, the rain to throw off. Now the action of the rain (Would soon rot both 
the rustic mullion and the rustic label, and while the walls would look bare 
and prematurely going to decay, the lintels of the windows would lie falling 
in. We arc quite aware from the plans that there arc stone mullions behind 
the rustic ones, but in criticising an object which addresses itself chiefly to 
the eye, we must examine it, nut as we know it to be, but as it seems to be. 
The difficulty, perhaps, might be got over, by covering the whole of the ex¬ 
terior walls with wood having the bark on ; at all events, the novelty of this 
decoration and its rustic appeanmce.will recommend it to many.persons, and 
nothing can be better than tor those that have time and money to fry every 
thing. The only certain thing that every man attains in thi*#*world is experi¬ 
ence. We make these remarks with great regard for the author, whom we 
have the pleasure of personally knowing, and consider to be a beautiful 
architectural draughtsman, and a very amiable person. r 


Akt. VIII. Illustrations of Indian Architecture .» I3y M. Kittoe. 

.Calcutta. Parts I. to VIII. Oblong 4to. 4 Londort, Allen. 12s. each, 
fr v 

Tins work differs from Ilum Itaz on Indian architecture, in consisting of a 
series of examples with their details, while the other endeavours to lay down 
the rules and proportions of the parts common to"ull buildings whatever in 
the Indian style. In short, the work of Ham Hal’, may be called the five 
orders of Indian architecture, and that of M. Kittoe its Vitruvius Briftinnicus. 
The publication will be useful to architects, by furnishing them with data for 
buildings designed in the Indian manner, and to gardeners, by thftj hints which 
it gives for laying out flower-gardens to accompany sucli buildings'. As it 
mu*; be interesting in India for an Engtishnv«n to build and lay out his 
garden in some of the manners comuuri in his native country, so we think 
must it be to an Englishman who has made Jiis fortune in India, to exhibit 
the style of the country to vfhich he is so much indebted, iq the scene of -his 
retirement. Independently of this, the Indian style, if occasionally adopted 
even by those who haveuever been in India, wou I <l f proved sfturcc of novelty, 
differing froiA the novelty produced by the revival of our ancient ftylcs, in 
being, as Addison long ago expressed it, “ strange as well as new.” The style. 
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wc think, is particularly well adapted for street architecture; and hence the 
dealers in Indian articles are called upon to adopt it in their shop and house 
fronts. The kind of European architecture which comes nearest that of 
India is the Gothic ; but the latter is inferior to the former in what may be 
called constructive decoration; that is, in ornaments which consist of lines 
and farms arising out of -the arches to the openings,' the bases and capitals of 
the columns, the cornices, the roofs, and all the different kinds of buttresses, 
towers, domes, pinnacles, and finials. With regard to Indian flower-gardens, 
the work before us contains six ideas for capital designs. These ideas are 
taken from the pnncls of parapets, os, in the Elizabethan and Moorish styles, 
they are taken from the compartments of ceilings. Architecture is one of 
those arts, the study of which, next to painting and sculpture, has the greatest 
tendency to call forth and improve the feeling or faculty of taste; and we are 
therefore particularly anxious that some attention should be paid to it by 
gardeners, and especially by such of them as have any pretensions to skill in 
laying out grounds. We wish that we could see published a collection of 
specimens calculated to show the general effect and the details of all the prin¬ 
cipal styles of architecture that have been adopted in the world, and carr’"'* 
to any degtec of perfection ; distinguishing in each the military, ecclesiastic, 
urban, and villa styles ; and in styles that have been loifg cultivated, such as 
the Gothic, the different eras. Such a work at a moderate price, at the 
present time, would d<y more towards improving the public taste than almost 
any other that coulij be produced. 

Contents. Vignette, a mausoleum in the suburbs of Benares, of the date 
of Shah Jchan. — The remains of the Palace of Forty Pillars, of the style of 
architecture of the reign of the Emperor Ackber. This building is of stone, 
brick, and plaster, with the dome covered with enamelled tiles of various 
colours j a good hint for covering domes in this country, where cement is used 
as a substitute for lead. — Kuin of a Mahonfcdan mosque in the citadel of 
Jotinpuft. Its ornaments and details are highly sculptured, and there is a de¬ 
tached pillur in the foreground of a highly ornamental character, admirably 
adapted for n>* object in a pletymre-grouitd where the sty le of the house was 
Hindoo.—Ruinerj mausoleum on the high road to Lucknow, commonly known 
by the name of IWnhdurri, imply ing a palace or place of pleasure. Why such 
a building comes to he used as»n mausoleum is stated in the following 
extract. “ It was a custom with the Mahomedan princes and persons of rank 
and wealth, to lay‘out superb gardens, which were usually surrounded with 
high parapeted walls ami turrets, with a grand entrance thereto on one of 
the faces; and in the centre of such enclosures they used to construct an 
edifice, more of less magnificent, according to their tastes and resources, 
which during their lijctiiye were used as baruhdurris, or places of pleasure ; and 
at their death they wtjre buried therein, the building then becoming converted 
into their mausoleum and tlmt of their families, the gardens were no longer 
resorted to as places of pleasure, hut were assigned to one or more catlims or 
priests, who maintained themselves and the tombs chiefly by the sale of the 
fruits and other produce of the gardens ; for larger buildings, however, grants 
of land were made in cxijbss t« the foregoing, the revenue of which was in¬ 
tended to be applied to such purposes: this custom is still prevalent, and 
such, therefore, is the origin of the term ‘ barahdurri,’ or palace, being applied 
to monumental structures.” — Gate and citadel of Ferdz Shah, near the 
modern pity oT Delhi, built hy the Mogul Emperor Shah Jchan. A good hint 
for an entrance-lodge to a villa in the Indian style. — The mosque Jumai 
Musjid. “ The most striking feature in this wonderful edifice is the immfthsc 
arch in the centre of the fujade; it !l near 100 ft. to its apex, consists of a 
series of arches one within thesother, receding ^jkeaatair.”* The details of 
thii?building and •some low buildings which surround it, afford excellent hints 
fof'composing ft Hindoo village adapted to the climate of England. The 
same mav be said of the next subject. — Sarai and bH<]ge, near the town of 
Musanuggur.—Old Sarai at Himmutnuggur, near the city of Agra and the 
Sccundra. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Xr.tr or concentrated Manures. — The remarks, by the Tlon. and,Iicv. 
W. Herbert are excellent. ] tried some experiments last year on the effects 
produced by different composts on the vine cultivated in pots. I took eight 
black Hamburg vines, and after shaking the mould they had previously grown in 
completely from the balls, I planted two in each of the composts below. There 
was no perceptible difference in the size or strength of the vines before plant¬ 
ing. The first two were planted in equal parts of loam and perfectly de¬ 
composed stable dung; the second in equal parts of loam and bone dust ; 
the third, in two thirds by weight of loam and one third of dressings from the 
clothiers, called here flocks ; and the fourth were planted in 50 parts of loam, 
as above, and wood ashes 20 parts, lime 10 parts, soot. 10 parts, and salt 
10 parts. Their rate \>f growth was, 1st, those in loam and thing, w hich 
beat considerably any of the others in size of leaf, strength of stem, and ru- 
pTdltV of growth: 2dly, those in Jio. 3. compost, viz. loam a.ul flocks; 
3dly, those in loans and bone dust; and lastly, those in loam, wood ashes, 
soot, &c. The latter grew very badly, anil made scarcely any root, though 
under exactly the same management. I regret 1 djil not put any in pure 
loam, to see whether there is any actual benefit to be derived from using 
muriates and carbonates. Flocks are certainly a powerful manure, and, inde¬ 
pendently of keeping the earth porous and open, they retain their fertilising 
properties a long time. Perhaps some of your valuable correspondents have 
parried this subject farther than 1 have done, or can throw additional light on 
it. I will resume the experiments on" a larger scale directly, and acquaint 
j’ou with tile results next sprint:. —John Spencer. Jioteood Gardens, June 4, 
1810. 

Preservation of Wood. — At a recent sitting of the Academy, M. Boucherie 
presented a memoir “ On the Prose-ration olj Timber, by a Method peculiar 
to himself.” That method consists in introducing pyrolignite of iron by ab¬ 
sorption into the tissue of the wood, immediately after the mil of the tree, or 
even while it is yet standing. This simple operation is said to be remark¬ 
ably efficacious: 1st, in protecting the tree against rot, dry or humid; 
2dly, in increasing its hardiness ; 3<Uy, in developing ancltpreserving its flexi¬ 
bility and elasticity; 4thly, in preventing the cracks which result from 
variations of the atmosphere when brought into use; 5thly, in reducing its 
inflammable and combustible characters ; and (ithly, in giving it colours ami 
odours at once varied and enduring. iSl! Boucherie laid Wore the Academy 
several s|>ecimens prepared by this method, the exmipilation of which was 
Qpfcrreil to a committee. ( Athnucum , May 16. 1*40.) 

Tfie .most remarkable part <tf this process is, the impregnation of the tree 
with the preserving substance while it is yet in a growing state. From the 
Report in Le Temps of May 7., which a correspondent has kindly sent us, 
it appears that the liquid is absorbed by the vital action of the tree while yet 
growing, or when newly cut down. Whether any thing fit to be introduced 
into general practice will be the result of these ingenious experiment, it is at 
present difficult to»say. — Cond. 


Art. II. Fonsign Notices, 
r , e < 

MADEIRA. 


Funchal, March 15* 1840.—I am glad to find hy youV letter of the 21st of 
January, that the accbunt of my tea plantation in the mountains of tilts island 
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(see p. 113.) proved acceptable to you ; and I have requested your friend 
Dr. Lippobl to see a plant of the Ceylon cinnamon in my garden in^town, 
with a full crop of berries or acorns, which promises equal future advantages 
to this island, through its cultivation in the low lands, as the tea does in the 
mountains, and Dr. Lippold has taken a small branch with berries on it to 
forward it to you. 

I have had this plant about eleven years, but all my endeavours to propa¬ 
gate it by layers or cuttings proved abortive, and though it often gave flowers, 
it never perfected its seed till last year, from which I succeeded in rearing 
fourteen young plants; and from the beautiful condition of the plant and 
berries this year, I have every reason to hope that none of them will fail to 
germinate, so that I have now little doubt that 1 shall succeed in forming a 
plantation of this valuable spice in this island. 

I feel much obliged for your information and suggestions regarding the 
manipulation of tea, and they entirely quadrate with my own ideas on the 
subject. The whole theory of preparing the leaves for tea is merely to de¬ 
stroy the herbaceous taste; and the leaves arc perfet't, when, like hay, they 
emit an agreeable odour ; but 1 confess that to roll them up for package, in 
the way they are sent from China, so fm; as I have been able to accomplish' it, 
is so tedious and expensive, that I despair of ever getting a profitable return 
from my plantation through that means ; but 1 cannot fail to agree with you, 
or resist the conclusioy from the many experiments which I have made, that 
much useless labour is spent in the manipulation of tea, especially in rolling 
up the large green Ita leaves, which, on examination, show that each leaf is 
rolled and folded by the hands separately. Your suggestion, therefore, of 
coinpressing the leaves into rakes or forms, seems to be a most feasible me¬ 
thod of preparing them for package and preservation against humidity, the 
two great objects to be provided for; and might, 1 conceive, be affcctualiv 
accomplished by a hydraulic press. Your suggestion, l think, therefore, may 
prove of the utmost advantage to the Indian government or Assam specu¬ 
lators. Tor if I cannot succeed in rolling up the leaves with the dense popu¬ 
lation of these mountains, whjcli admits of my employing young women at 
about 'l£d., and boys and girls at about 2jrf. sterling per day, in that occupa¬ 
tion, how will ft be possible in Assam to succeed, or compete with the 
overplus population and cheap labqur of China., 

Compression would have a great advantage over rolling up the leaves, as it 
would take place when the leaves are perfectly dry, whereas the latter can 
uever be effected except when the leaf is in a moist state; hence the neces¬ 
sity of roasting and re-roasting them in copper pans of a conical shape before 
embarkation, tq prevent mustiness, which, from the acid of the tea acting on 
the copper, causes the nstringency In all the teas sent to Europe. I have 
one of these pans, wjiieh was brought from China, and others in iron, made 
in imitation thereof and beautifully executed and plated inside, by Mr. llar.-A- 
son of Liverpool. Still the trouble of rolling up any other than the small 
voting leaves, which can lie effected on a sort of basketwork tablet (of which 
i have one of those used in China, made of the bamboo cane), seems to me 
to be impossible to accomplish without great expense. If, however, the 
tea leaves compressed into shapes could be brought into vogue, 1 could pre¬ 
pare imifft-nse quantities at this island, and afford to sell the tea much cheaper 
than that brought from Chinrf; while it would possess the? double advantage- 
over thq practice of rolling up the leaves, of being both more wholesome and 
better calculated for package and preservation. For as to the plants, it is 
impossible they can succeed*anywhere better than they do in the moun¬ 
tains of Madeira; and where the’ O'loa frugrans, the flower of which is used 
to scent the teas, the black in particular, grows t with*a luxuriance quite in¬ 
comprehensible to those who have seen it grow elsewhere, forming a small 
pl&ftt for the flbwqj-hed in the low lands of thfs island, and growing up 
almost to a tree *in the mountains. 1 have reason tt> believe, also, that the 
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tea plants grow here to a greater height and with greater luxuriance than they 
generally do in China. — "Henry Veitch. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The Horticultural Fete at C/iiswictr, June l.'J. — There are few public exhibi¬ 
tions in the neighbourhood of the metropolis tlint give such universal pleasure 
as these fetes ; and the increasing number of visiters, as well as the rarity of 
the plants exhibited, fully prove that the love for horticultural science is spread 
among all classes. Saturday’s show was one of the best we ever witnessed, 
and the rarity of the kinds, and the fine specimen plants of the Orchidacete, were, 
we believe, never before equalled at any show, either in London or elsewhere. 
Among the more remarkable was a very large specimen of Aerides odorata 
Lou., covered with pendulous racemes of deliciously scented white flowers; this 
plant is a native of China, and when in flower is commonly hung up in baskets 
iiTthe living-rooms of the Chinese, for the sake of its odour. Kscroluhiiim 
guttiitum Lindt., and S. praemdrsuirf Lindt., both very beautiful plants with 
long crowded racemes of lilac flowers ; a new species of Corviinthes, with 
curiously spotted flowers; Burlington/// Candida Lindt., with delicate white 
blossoms ; brassias, gongoras, and peristerias, of severtd species, were equally 
deserving of notice. A fine plant of < ’ycnochos Loddij^vvV Liudl. was in full 
beauty, and perhaps, for form, one of the most remarkable of the order. 
If the flower is inverted, the column will be found to bear a considerable 
resemblance to the arched neck of a swan, whence its generic name. Onci- 
dium I.atjpen«!/>» Lindl., with fine purple and green spotted flowers, is, perhaps, 
^he pride of the order; and Vqnda teres Lindt., with its beautiful purplish 
pink flowers, scarcely less beautiful, were in finer flower than we have ever 
seen them before. It is almost useless to attempt describing this extraor¬ 
dinary order of plants, which alike surprise us by the beauty oi^xomc, and the 
grotesque appearance of others ; and we can ohiy exclaim with Milton, 

“ These are th v glorious works, Parent of good.” 

* *' 

The pelargoniums were much finer than usual ; those from Messrs. Clock and 
Catcleugh were astonishing, from the beauty and large sisc of the plants, as 
well as from the immense masses of flowers they produced. Mr. Foster's 
seedlings were also remarkable. The calceolarias it is almost needless to 
mention, as they were much the same kinds as those exhibited at the last 
show. Pentl&ndia miniata, a rare and beautiful bulbous plant with scarlet 
tubules, was splendidly in flower. The various species * of ixoras were, as 
usual, among the most showy plants cxhibitqd. Two or three species of 
Gompholobium, trained over wires, were in very fine flower. A new legumi¬ 
nous plant from Swan River, with spikes of purplish fltvvers, said to have been 
introduced by Captain Mangles, was very handsome, and quite distinct from 
anything we have yet received* from that part of thl; world. The collections 
of cut roses were much more extensive than usual, and the competition very 
great. Rondelet/a odorlta, with finely scented orange scarlet flowefS, was in 
a state of high perfection. _ A very’large plant of Stephanotis follicularis, from 
Mrs. Lawrence, was particularly fine. It is a new cliiqlicr, feith fjne dark 
green coriaceous leaves, and very odoriferous white flowers < the plant 
exhibited, we believe, is the hugest in the iountiy, and we hope to see it obtain 
the attention it merjts. The above-mintioned plants were among the most 
remarkable; but« on tbff whojfe, though the number o& rare plants was much 
greater than -at the last show, yet, from the want of those fine masses of colour 
produced by the white azaleas and scarlet cpiphyllumsj it ‘•ana not nc&riy 
so striking. The company present included mun£ of the nobility, and, it is 
ascertained, exceeded’ 11,000 persons.— IV. A.M, London, June IS. 1840. 
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The South London Horticultural Soeictt/'s Show took place June 16. in the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, and we were not u little pleased to see the gra¬ 
dual improvement that is going on in the Society. The pelargoniums from 
Mr. (Jatrlcugli were, if possible, more beautiful and numerous than they were 
at the Chiswick show. Among the more remarkable were, a new seedling, not 
yet naiped, decidedly the richest in colour hitherto raised ; Sylph, Grand Duke, 
Gauntlet, I’riina Donna, See. The other plants worthy of notice were, fine 
specimens of Clematis SieliblduV, Nephrodium fulvuin, Thimbergia grandifidra, 
IVrhcnu Afehndrrs, and its varieties, alstnemerias, &e. The cut roses were 
very numerous, and the competition severe. The whole were well arranged 
under spacious tents, and the company was large and apparently well pleased. 
— /I'. A. At. June 17. lull). 


Mr. Hood's IJt/drrinlir Moehinrs .— The gardening world are greatly in¬ 
debted to Mr. Head, for his various inventions for throwing water on 
plants. Had he never produced anything more than his syringe, which has 
now been upwards of twenty years before the public, his services would not 
have been forgotten ; but he has gone on in a course of improvement, ami 
one of his latest inventions, and that which 


he says is hi* masterpiece, is a burrow-engine, 
which he thus describes : — 

“ 7’V". l.">. is an oval copper vessel, contain¬ 
ing :tli gallons, particularly adapted for large 
conservatories and forcing-houses of all de¬ 
scriptions. It will pa .s through a doorway 
s! ft. wide : its power is equal to any barrow- 
engine, and it is admirably w ell adapted for a 
local fire-engine. It is so portable that it 
can be carried up or down stairs by two men; 
and it may be kept in a hall, on a staircase, 
or even iiyi bedchamber. The valves being of 
solid metal, the machine cannot get out of 
repair, and it is,,consequently regdy to act»in 
an instant.*’— J. It. 



O/iinino l’u/j/ie a Gordons and Museums to oil the Piihtir. — The Town 
Council of Liverpool has purchase^ the right Ir.om the proprietors of the 
Botanic Garden, of throwing it open on Sundays, and one other day in every 
week, to till the population. We sincerely hope this example will soon be 
followed in all other places where there are Botanic or Zoological Gardens. 
We should wish to sec this done without delay in the case of the Zoological 
Gardens in the Urgent’s Bark and Surrey, and also in the ease of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden and the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick. If the whole 


of the metropolis nml’thc immediate suburbs were put under the general ma¬ 
nagement of a municipal council or government, it would be the duty of that-, 
body to purchase certain rights from the proprietors of museums, garden?, &c., 
on behalf of the public ;,nml to form other places of recreation and amuse¬ 
ment, such as gardens, parks, &c., at the expense of their government, and 
for the benefit of all the population ; and this more particularly on Sundays, 
when all who labour hard during the week generally take some recreation. 
We do title see why a rate should not be raised for maintaining a garden, as 
well as for maintaining a public School. Both are but difiere.-it modes Of sup* 
plying cducutioA; aiij, next to the school, we are convinced that the study 
of nature* and more particularly of plants and animals, has most effect in 
exciting the thinking faculties, asd immunising both the heart and the mimfcr 
Nothing could liave added to the satisfaction that we experienced on no¬ 
ticing the intentions of tfte proprietors of the Liverpojjl Botanic Gardens, 
excc|>t a motion made in parliament by Mr. Hiime, to the effect that he 
intcflfls to move an address to Her Majesty, to direct the Trustees of the Bri¬ 
tish Museum and ttie piatioqjd Gallery to permit those "two establishments to 
be open tif the public from 1 o’clock to 4 o’clock on Su'.days. The public 
I MO. Jin.v. hb 
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are under an everlasting debt to Mr. Hume for the exertions which he is con¬ 
tinually making in their favour; and if he could once get the |)rincij>te recog¬ 
nised, of the usefulness of admitting the public to all kinds ol exhibitions at 
proper hours on Sundays, he would, in our opinion, do the greutest good, 
next to that of establishing a system of national education in the manner ol 
some of the Continental systems, l>y which it would be impossible Jor any 
person to grow up in this country without being educated more or less iu 
every branch of useful knowledge. Of some such system Mr. Hume has been 
for many years an advocate. We most sincere!} hope that Mr. llume's ad¬ 
dress may be attended with the desired remit; and that the tpieen's advisers 
will show that they are not without sympathy for the great mass of their 
fellow-creatures. — Conti. 

SCOTLAND. 

Queen Morn’s Tree. — This memorable tree, which has braved the blast of 
centuries, yielded to the fury of the gale on Monday last. It stood at the 
east end of the village of Dudding.stono, and nearly opposite Lord Abereorn’s 
park. It was, perhaps, one of the oldest thorn trees in Scotland, and of the 
largest dimensions. Its exact measurement we do not at present recollect, 

1 i 



but we know that two men embracing its trunk at opposite sides could not 
make their hands meet. It was commonly called Queen Mary’s %-;c, though, 
it is probable, it was planted before her’ reign. It formerly stood within a 

E ark, but on widening the carriage road about ten or twelve years ago, it was 
rought outside ; and then it seemed on its last legs, several fissures appearing 
in the trunk, through which the dements of air ami water were fust consuming 
the venerable tree. The road trustees had t'ticse fissures filled up with atone 
and lime, and had it otherwise protected; but the violence of the gale on 
Monday pulled it up by the roots, laying it along,*a shattered and withered 
trunk ; and thus another of the memorials of the unfqrtunato Mat. has 
perished in the vicinity of her Ilolyrood. ( Times , June, 1 f tO, from an Aber¬ 
deen paper.) . The*thorn tree above mentioned 'was measured by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder in 1818, and again in 183G by Mr. Barnet, then curator of the 
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Caledonian Horticultural Society’s garden, for the Arboretum Britanmcum. Its 
dimensions were: girt at 3ft. above the ground 9 ft. ; at the ground 12ft. ; 
height 43 ft.; diameter of the space covered by the branches 44 ft Why it 
is called Queen Mary’s tree, we Jo not know. The tree in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh called Queen Mary's Thorn (see fig. 40.) stands in a garden on 
the opposite side of the tiAvn, and, though it is knowii to be nearly 300 years 
old, is still healthy and vigorous, as our engraving indicat. s. It is a weeping 
variety, and is the Cratie'gus Oxvacantha pcndtila reginae of the Fulham 
Nursery, uud other collections. — C'uud. 

IRELAND. 

Belfast Botanical Socicti/. — The Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
May Hi., when reports were read from the secretary and the curator. The 
recommendation of the former Committee, unanimously approved of by the 
General Meeting, for the erection of a range of glass in the garden, had been 
followed by the appointment of a Sub-Committee, whose report oil the prac¬ 
ticability of the object, ami the means for accomplishing it, was received on 
the 29th of May last. The General Committee, after having duly considered 
the report, impressed a favourable opinion,of the feasibility of the work, and 
turned their attention to procuring information on the itfost improved mode 
of constructing, hcutinc, and ventilating the projected houses. The informa¬ 
tion obtained was submitted, in the form of a report, to a special General 
Meeting; a design of the intended range of glass was furnished by (diaries 
Lain on, Esq., anil ait estimate by Messrs. Turner and Walker, of Dublin. 
Tlie General Meeting, on the 21tli of August, wus pleased to adopt the report 
and the design, and authorised the Committee to carry into effect such por¬ 
tion as was within the means of the Society. The Committee, accordingly, 
procured, from Messrs. Turner and Walker, an estimate for the erection oL 
tw o houses, measuring (id by 20 feet, w hich was as much of the range as came* 
within t^pir means. Sir. Lanyon having pronounced the same reasonable, the 
Committee contracted for the work. The contract, which was read to the 
meeting, stipulated for the crectjpn and completion of the work, in accordance 
w ith Mr. fault oil's design, and in such a manner as would give entire satis¬ 
faction to the Society, for the sum of 1,400/. The Committee had hitherto 
been able to fulfil their engagement %itli the contractor, in a satisfactory man¬ 
lier •, but they thought it right to state, that, in doing so, they were indebted 
to the liberality of some individuals of their body, in making advances beyond 
their usual contributions, which are to be provided for hereafter. The report 
went on to state, that, out of a proprietary of 370 shareholders, and 308 
subscribers, only J93, or under one seventh, as yet contributed to the building 
of the green-houses. Tlie Committee, in their former report, might appear 
to have been over-sangpine ; but, when the above circumstance was consiJcred, 
and the unforeseen state of tli^ money market during the period mentioned- 
taken into account, they conceived they might*’lie excused for entertaining 
hopes which a.moderate«dogree of cooperation, on the part of the members, 
would have realised in a very short period. The wetness of the past season 
had protracted the completion «of the works n't the time specified ; but the 
Committee had satisfaction in reporting that one house was now ready for the 
reception W plants, and the other in rapid progress. Though their plan was 
different from that of any other in the empire [We should be greatly obliged 
to Mr. Ltjnyon*for sijmo account of it], persons of experience considered that 
the houses woje, in every respect, calculated to answer their intended purpose; 
possessing also a high degree, of architectural beauty, while the genqjral 
utility of the jilant-housc had in no degree been sacrificed } . The Committee 
hope* that their excrtions.in truinjng up native youths, of respectable parents, 
to a branch of industry so little cultivated, will ultimately be duly appreciated 
by fflfc nobility and gentlemen of the Province, whonrlt more immediately con¬ 
cerns than the inaflumeturinjj and mercantile classes, by whom the burthen of 
the cstabllllmient has been hitherto almost exclusively borne. The'Committee 

II n 2 
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' J ,r 8 et ** e advantage of procuring the attendance, in the evenings, of a respect¬ 
able person, to improve the grmnniutical education of the buys ; and the 
benefit of establishing a school in the neighbourhood of the garden (a locality 
where it is much wanted). They referred to the laudable example of the 
public gardens in Scotland, where the education of the youths does not cease 
on their becoming apprentices. With respect to expenditure, the Committee 
state that that part under the control of the curator Itas not exceeded the 
expense of former years, though the garden is in a much higher state of kec|>- 
ing. Kxtra-expen.se has, of course, been incurred, in consequence of the con¬ 
tract, in forming the grounds and lawn in front of the buildings, in repairing 
walks injured by carting materials, in draining and trenching the lawn in 
front of the curator’s house, i.i drain-tiling walks, fee.; hut. when the 
greater part of these works is considered to he permanent, and when the cost 
is compared with that of other establishments, the Committee express their 
opinion, that much credit is due to the curator for economy and anxious 
exertion to meet the .wishes of his employers. As a proof of the increasing 
popularity of the garden, the report stated, that the number of visiters had 
vastly exceeded even last year's; while the ii-t of shareholders and annual 
subscribers had alsy been augmented. * 

The curator's annual report stated that, among other operations in the 
garden, since the last annual meeting, the ground in front of the new buildings 
had been levelled and prepared, to correspond with the park at the head of 
which the houses stand, so as to give the best a-pcct tint situation admitted of. 
The line of the former cross-walk had been altered, and lowered at the west 
end, so as to give sufficient elevation to the base of the building on that side. 
Considerable additions had been made to the rockwork round the middle 
pond, now considered the most interesting .spot in the garden ; and many 
strangers have pronounced this piece of rockwork the most natural they have 
seen. Altout 300 species of [darns have been added to the British collection, 
now containing nearly <tto. The natural arrangement has also Veil con¬ 
siderably increased. The ground which was formerly occupied as a nursery 
has now been converted into a gdKIcn for knit and culmarf vegetables. It 
contains three fourths of mi acre, and will, consequently afford good scope 
for rearing vegetables of the most approved sorts, and hardy Irnit, besides 
affording the apprentices an*opi>ortuiiity af acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
horticulture and botany, as well as the cultivation of plants. At present, there 
are four highly respectable and well-conducted lads in the garden, who, it is 
expected, will soon he extremely useful to the curator, who suggests that 
they should be supplied with a collection of hooks similar to those used in 
other botanical establishments. The exotic arboretum, forinud two years since, 
is in a state of perfect health, and many of the plunts a flowcring beautifully. 
_JThe curator had visited Dublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and added consi¬ 
derably to the collections, from public and private botanical institutions in 
these places, with which the most friendly intercourse subsists. It is con¬ 
sidered. that by these additions, and the numerous dionatious receiving, the 
Belfast Botanic Garden bids /air to hold a plage wjth most other collections in 
the kingdom. During the past year, the nftmher«of visiters, including those 
present at the midsummer fete, umounted nearly to 50,000, among whom were 
strangers of distinction, from various parts of the world. ^ 

Mr. J. Montgomery stated, as evidence of tlie increasing popularity of the 
garden, that, from 29th April, 1839, till the 29th Feb. J«40, a period of little 
more than ten months, the visiters amounted to 29,578. • 

™r. Robert Patterson made a suggestion, fifr the consideration of the Com¬ 
mittee, that respectable tradesmen, ftith their wives and families, should he 
admitted into file garden, on one evening in the weelt, for two or three months 
°* “>e summer, on the*recommendation of a subscriber,'and on payinbnt of 
puch trifling sum for admission as should be within their if cuqs. It was deffded, 
however, that this meeting had no (lower to prcsxsa rule on the subject, as one 
of the fundamental rules of the Society would be infringed by it. (Northern 
iJFAi?-. May 19, 1840.) 
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Art. IV. Botanical Garden ( Kew ). 

COPY of the Report made to the Committee appointed by the Lords of 
the Treasury in January, 1838, to enquire into the Management, &c., of the 
Royal Gardens, by Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany, wiio, at the request 
of she Committee, made an actual Survey of the Botanical Garden at 
Kew, in conjunction with Messrs. Paxton and H'ihum, two practical Gar¬ 
deners, in the Month of February, 1838. Printed by Orde- of the House 
of ('ominous in May, 1840. 

This garden is situated on the south side of Kew Green, bounded partly 
by the walls of the royal forcing and kitchen garden, and partly by what is 
called the pleasure-ground of Kew Palace. It is reported in the official 
returns to occupy 15 acres, of which a part is arboretum, and the remainder 
filled by stoves and green-houses, borders of herbaceous plants, spaces left for 
the arrangement of green-house plants in the open air in summer, offices, 
yards, &c. 

The arboretum contains many very fine specimens of hardy exotic trees 
and shrubs ? but the collection is not ver^v extensive, and the plants are too 
much crowded ; they are mostly marked with labels, numbered, and referring 
to a private catalogue in the garden. 

The collection of herbaceous plants appeared to be inconsiderable. A 
certain number were marked with their names written on painted sticks ; 
others were uuuameif * no systematical arrangement was observable, with the 
exception of grasses, of which there is an extensive collection named. 

The .stoves and green-houses have been built, with two exceptions, in the 
neighbourhood of each other, in tut irregular manner, and, apparently, from 
time to time, as occasion arose for successive additions. Some of them are 
old, but in general they arc in pretty good repair. They may' be described as 
follows ^g- 

J. A palm stove, fit) ft. long, containing, among other things, some fine 
old palui trees planted in the ground. • 

tf. A stove, 41* ft. long, filled with a miscellaneous collection of stove 
plants. 

3. A stove, (>0 ft. long, with t\*o small tanks for water plants, occupied 
by a miscellaneous assemblage of stove plants. 

4. A small spaif green-house, 40 ft. long, with a miscellaneous collection 
of small New Holland and Cape plants. 

5. A dry stove, 40 ft. long, in two compartments, filled with succulent 

plants. • • 

ti. A green-house, (ii) ft. long, chiefly fdlcd with fine specimens of (.'apeof 
(food Hope and New Holland plant,, among which are some noble banksias. 

7. A double propagating |*t and hospital, 35 ft. long, with cuttings inulei~ 
bell-glasses and sick plants in one division ; t^rns, orchidaceous plunfs, and 
some other valuable specimens in the other. 

8. A green-house, 30,ft. long, containing -small Cape of Good Hope 
and New Holland plant*. * 

9. Botany Bay” house, 110ft. long, crowded with magnificent spe- 
cimcns of New Holland nnd.other plants, especially the former. 

10. An oiii stove, reported to be the first house erected in the garden, 

1 It) ft. long, in tlirbe divisions; one containing noble specimens of succulent 
and other (flauts ; the second, a stately Zitniia pungens, palms, &c. ; and the 
third, a miscellaneous set of green-house plants, together with a few forfed 
flowers for nosegays. * » 

Many of those Rouses liave.bnck pits attached to th&n on tKc outside, and 
there is a damp pit for raising seedlings in. All the houses-are heated by 
separate fires, and gftat inconvenience appears to result from the soot pro¬ 
duced by eo many chimneys? • • 

The first thing to remark upon the specimens in the houses just described 
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is, that they are excessively crowded, and some of them are out of condition 
from this circumstance. In general, however, the plants, especially those 
from New Holland, are in excellent heulth, clean, and well attended to; the 
general appearance of the collections was, moreover, very creditable. The 
second subject of observation is, that a great many plants have been newly 
labelled, with their names written on painted sticks, especially in the houses 
Nos. 2. 5. and ID., but that the principal part of the collection is otherwise 
unnamed. There is, moreover, a very considerable quantity of small young 
plants in pots, many of which would be valuable for distribution. 

In the pleasure-ground is a fine old orangery, 130 ft. long, easily heated by 
the fires. It is filled with orange trees, araucarias, New Holland and other 
plants, many of which are of great size. 

In another part of the pleasure-ground, adjoining the arboretum, there has 
been recently erected an architectural green-house, 82 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, 
and 28 ft. high ; it is unoccupied, a heating apparatus warmed by twelve fires, 
buried in the vaults of the building, having been only just completed. 

There is also in the garden a clerk’s office for the transaction of business, 
and stabling for the horses employed in this establishment, and that of the 
forcing and kitchen garden adjoining. 1 

The director-general lias a house near the garden, and a small dwelling is 
provided for one of the foremen. 

So far as the mere cultivation of this place is a subject of observation, it is 
due to those who have charge of it to say that it does them credit, considering 
the crowded state of the houses, and the inadequate'funds allowed for its 
support. 

It is impossible to speak of the general management in similar terms. It 
has always been maintained as the great botanical garden of this country, and, 
whether as a private or as a public establishment, it was the duty of the 
officer intrusted with its admirtistrution to render it effective to the extent of 
his means as a botanical garden, that is, as a garden of science and instruction; 
yet no kind of arrangement (one of the first features in a botanical garden ) has 
been observed ; no attempt lias be (hi made, till lately, to nanuf the multitudes 
of rare plants it comprehends, and thus to render it a pluc£ of public utility ; 
no communication is maintained with the Colonies, nor any other thing done, 
so far as can be discovered, to fulfil thus objects of its institution, except to 
raise the seeds which government collectors and other persons have profusely 
contributed, and then to take care of the plants. * 

It is admitted that there is no classification observed in the garden. 

What names are to be found in the garden have been furnished by Mr. 
Smith, the foreman, and the director <U>es not hold himself answerable for 
them. This was most particularly enquired into, and most distinctly avowed; 
so that by far the most difficult part of the duty of 4he principal officer, a 
nluty on the perfect execution of which the credit and utility of the garden 
essentially depends; a duty vtoiich can only be executed pro|ierly by a man of 
high scientific attainments, aided by an extensive herbarium and considerable 
library ; this most important duty is thrust upon a,foreman, paid small weekly 
wages for cultivating plants, who, whatever his zcaUnnd assiduity may be (and 
in this case they have been such as to deserve the greatest praise), has no 
sufficient means of executing such an office. \ considerable number of names 
have been very recently affixed to the plants ; and Mr. Alton ift so anxious to 
declare his opinion of their utility, that he has written'dic following letter 
upon the subject:— * 

Royal Botanic Garden, Kcw, February 22. 1838. 

Sir, To correct ahy. misunderstanding as tg my option of numing plants in 
the garden, 1 take this opportunity to state, that, for thq advantage of the 
visiters generally, as weK as for the instruction of the gardeners in cmplOV, I 
consider each individual species should be distinctly and'carefully labelled 
with the asdertained'scientific name, &c. I am, &c. * 

To Hr. Lindley. (Signed) W. T. Aiton. 
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It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the feet, that up to a recent 
period no means had been taken to carry such an object into effect. 

That no' communication is maintained with colonial gardens is apparent 
from the garden-book of deliveries, an abstract of which, from the year 1805, 
is annexed. It will be seen from this document, that since the year 1830, the 
only deliveries to coloniul’gardens, or in aid of the British government, have 
been one to the garden of New South Wales, and one to Lord Auckland, 
when proceeding to his government in India. Mr. Aiton states that all such 
applications have been complied with, but that the garden cannot be saddled 
with the expense of fitting up boxes for exportation. It appears, however, 
that the principal expense of such trees is defrayed by the Board of Works. 
It is well known that a great desire is felt in the Colonies to procure plants 
from this country; it is equally well known that applications to other gardens 
for such assistance arc extremely common; it is therefore singular that what 
happens so frequently elsewhere, should so seldom happen in the Botanical 
Carden of Kew. 

Visiters arc unreservedly admitted to the garden daily, except on Sundays, 
and Mr. Aiton deserves credit for having exercised his power, as director- 
general, in order to secure this privilege *to the public. It is, however, not 
easy to discover what advantage, except that of a pleasant* walk, has been de¬ 
rived from the privilege in the past state of the garden. 

A supposed difficultvfin obtaining from this garden any of the duplicate 
plants to be given away, has been the subject of a great deal of public dis¬ 
cussion for many ye&rs ; and attention having been called to it by the 
Committee, very particular enquiries have been made into the truth of the 
common opinion. Mr. Aiton states that in this matter he has acted upon 
his own judgment, and by virtue ef his authority as director-general of the 
royal gardens; that he has always considered the Botanical Garden a private 
establishment; that the only rule which he htft observed in giving away du- 
plicutes4ias been, to assist those who were likely to aid the garden in return; 
and that, in his opinion, it is desirable that the garden should he conducted 
upon thcoiost liberal plan, consistent witS the safety of the collections. 

Undoubtedly it^jias been in one sense a private garden of the crown, inas¬ 
much as its ordinary charges have been defrayed by the Lord Steward’s de- 

I iartment; but, on the other hand, nil the large expenses for foreign collectors 
laving been for many tears paid by the Treasury or Admiralty, it must be 
considered, to a certain extent, a public garden also. 

Upon examining the book of deliveries before alluded to, and of which the 
abstract is appended to this Report, it appears that in the course of the last 
3a years there have been an deliveries to the British Colonies, or to persons 
residing in the foreign settlements belonging to the British Crown ; 36 to 
various brandies of the Roial Family ; al to specific institutions in this 
country; 22 7 to private individuals in this country; and 171 to foreigners 
in all 483, or about 15 a year. ' • 

Mr. Aiton has sent tile following letter in explanation of this : — 

t • 

• Roj*al Botanic Garden, Kew, February 22. 1838. 

Sir, Agftcubly to the request conveyed to me in your letter of the 20th 
instant, I scni^vou an abstract of all deliveries contained innhe garden-books, 
together .with the names of the persons to whom the same were -forwarded ; 
but the rcsidsnees not being always inserted is the cause of several omissions 
in this particular. Many plante, seeds, and cuttings, in small quantities, hpve 
been given to amateurs, ol which no account has been taken. It should be, 
however, particularly observed, that the royal cojlcctiafi nas been required to 
su^ly B rcat quantities of flowering and other plants in the rei^n of His late 
Majesty King Gtorm the Fourth, especially for the Conservatories at Carlton 
House, the King* House, I^nlge at Windsor Park, the "orangery at the Csutle; 
and that these supplies being only from one to another of tha rdyal gardens, 
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many of these deliveries were not entered in the garden-hook*. There have 
been also considerable numbers of plants sent to the royal palaces on birth¬ 
days, birth-nights, and other grand entertaimncnts, on which occasions many 
losses have been sustained. 

With this explanation of a great dispersion of plants from the ltoyal Botanic 
Garden, and bearing in mind that of the two collectors sent abroad in* lb 14, 
one was recalled in 1823, the other in Ih30, by the Lords of the Treasury, 
thereby cutting off the usual resources for replenishing the losses, &c., of the 
garden, and that also within the last 10 years the allowance for keeping this 
garden being reduced nearly 600/. a year, it is evident that adequate means of 
late years have not been afforded so us to support a more extensive and more 
valuable collection j nor could a greater distribution of plants be reasonably 
expected by the public, were it generally known that the Botanic Garden at 
Kew was originally formed at the private expense of the Royal Family, anil 
has been maintained up to the present time in like manner with the other 
departments of the household cstablismi-nts. the estimates of the expense 
being regulated ami defrayed by tile laird Steward ami the Board of Green 
Cloth. 1 am, 

To Dr, Lind ley, dc. i Sf<\ d'c. ( Signed ) M ■ T. At ton. 

C ^ 

It is perfectly true that the garden means have been much curtailed for the 
last 10 years ; but this seems, upon the whole, to luq.e been advantageous to 
the public; for of the 483 deliveries in 32 years, 208 .have taken place in 
those last 10 years, and the smallest number occurred it/ the years 1800, 1810, 
1811, 1812, 1813, and IS14, when the deliveries did not quite average five a 
year; in 1811, they amounted only to two. and at this time it may he pre¬ 
sumed that the garden possessed the greatest resources. 

After all the explanation that has been ottered ; after allowing full weight 
to the assertion that the Botafcieal Garden at Kew has always been a private 
establishment; admitting, moreover, thut a larger number of plants 4: as been 
given away than is generally supposed, and that in many eases applications for 
plants have been liberally complied with, which is undoubuvlly the fact.it 
really does seem impossible to say that it has been conducted with that 
liberality or anxiety to promote the ends of science, and to render it useful 
to the country, which it is urual to meet with in similar institutions elsewhere. 

So far as the Lord Steward's department is concerned, the Botanical 
Garden at Kew is a dead weight upon the civil list; for,Sinconneetcd as it is 
with any of the palaces now occupied as royal residences, it has become a 
mere magazine of materials, very valuable, no doubt, with w hic-h to stock the 
other royal gardens ; it would require a £ cry large outlay of money to render 
it at all suitable for a royal pleasure-ground, and it does not appear to he 
wanted, now that Buckingham House has become thcaLoudou palace, with a 
•fine garden to it : moreover, the public will always expect that the only ex¬ 
tensive botanical garden in thd’ country should hcuvuiluble for public purposes. 
It is therefore recommended that the Lord Stewart! be relieved from the 
burden of this garden, unless it should lie Her Majesty’s pleasure to retain it. 

If the Botanical Garden of Kew is relinquished by the Lord Steward, it 
should cither be at once taken for public purposes, gradually madj .worthy of 
the country, and converted into a powerful means of promoting national 
science, or it shoitld be abandoned. It is little better than a vyistc of money 
to maintain it in its present state, if it fulfils no intelligible purpose, except 
that of sheltering a large quantity of rare and valuable plants. • 

JTie importance of public Botanical 'Gardens has for centuries been re¬ 
cognised by the governments of civiliScd states, and at this time there is no 
European nation withrut supli an establishment, cxcf.pt England. The most 
■wealthy and most civilised kingdom in Europe otters the only European 
example of the want of one of the first proofs of wapltli/and civilisation. 
France, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Russia, llanovrr, Holland, not t^ mention 
smaller governments, have all botanical gardens, liberally maintained with 
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public funds; und, what is more curious, Dublin and Edinburgh have similar 
establishments, to which grants of public money have been liberally furnished; 
but London has nothing, except a small garden at Chelsea, maintained by the 
funds of u private corporation. It has usually happened that botanical gardens 
have been established to meet the wants of universities ; and so long as 
London was not the seat of a university, the necessity of establishing a public 
botanical garden was less pressing than it is at present. Now that a great 
number of students are annually collected in London for the purpose of study, 
it has become indispensable that such means of instruction as a botanical 
garden affords should be provided. It appears, from returns obtained from 
the Society of Apothecaries, that annually, on an average of the last three 
years, ns many as 4;id medical students have been registered us attending 
lectures on botany in London: they are compelled to attend these lectures, 
not only bv the Apothecaries’ Society and the College of Surgeons, but by 
the regulations of the artuy and navy ; mid yet this large number of young 
men studying the most important of professions, is practically deprived of the 
advantages of referring to a botanical garden, without which it is impossible 
that tln-ir studies can be prosecuted efficiently. It is true that there is a 
Botanical*Garden at Chelsea hrlongingsto the Apothecaries’ Society, but it is 
not to be expected that the funds of such a corporation, however liberally 
disposed it may be, should suffice for the maintenance of such a botanical 
garden as the wants a %students render necessary. 

But this is only one out of many reasons why a National Botanical Gar¬ 
den should be maintained by Government near London. 

There sire many gardens in the British Colonies and dependencies: such 
establishments exist in Calcutta, Bombay, Saharunpur, in tile Isle of France, 
at Sydney, and in Trinidad, costing many thousands a year: their utility is 
very much diminished by the want of some system under which they can all 
be regulated and controlled. They arc in ft similar condition to the Royal 
F'orciag and Kitchen Gardens already disposed of; there is no unity of pur¬ 
pose among them; their objects are unsettled; their powers wasted, from not 
receiving a proper direction« they aiKJhl no aid or assistance to each other, 
and it is to be (gpred, in some cases, but little to the countries in which they 
are established ; and yet they are capable of conferring very important benefits 
upon commerce, and of conducing essentially t« colonial prosperity. 

A National Botanical Garden would be the centre around which all those 
minor establishnidlits should be arranged ; they should be all under the con¬ 
trol of the chief of that garden, acting in concert with him, and through him 
with each other, reporting constantly their proceedings, explaining their wants, 
receiving tlieirwmpplics, and aiding the mother country in every thing that is 
useful in the vegetable Jtingdom. Medicine, commerce, agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture, and many valuable branches of manufacture, would derive considerable 
advantages from the cstablislJtncnt of such a system. * 

From a garden of this kind. Government would always be able lo obtain 
authentic and official information upon points connected with the establish¬ 
ment of new colonies j it, would ufibrd the plants required on those occasions, 
without its being necessary,*as is now the case, to apply to the officers of 
private establishments for advice and assistance. 

Such a garden would be tjic great source of new and valuable plants to be 
introduced igid dispersed through this country ; it would lie a powerful meaffi 
of incncasing the pleasure of those who already possess gardens, and, what is 
far more iufportaut, it would undoubtedly become nn efficient instrument in 
refining the taste, increasing*the knowledge, and augmenting the amount of 
rational pleasures of that important class of socicty^to provide for the in¬ 
struction of which lufe bccoifte so great and yjise ah object with the present 
enlightened adyfinistration. # 

Purposes like ilwse could not lie effectually accomplished with such a place 
as the botanical Garden of Kew now is.» The present establishment would, 
however, form an admirable foundation ; and the facility of reaching it, either 
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by land or water, renders it impossible to select a better site in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

To make it effective, it should be enlarged by the increase of at least 30 
acres from the pleasure-grounds of Kew. Considerable additions should be 
made to the houses ; every thing should be systematically arranged and named; 
there should -be distinct departments, both in the open air, and in houses, for 
medicinal, economical, and agricultural plants; nurseries would be required 
for the propagation of plunts for Government exportation, or for public pur¬ 
poses ; gratuitous lectures should be given upon botany in a popular form, 
but not as a regular academical course ; the most beautiful specimens of the 
vegetable kingdom should be carefully preserved for exhibition ; in short, the 
Garden should be perfectly adapted to the three branches of instruction, ex¬ 
hibition, and supply. 

There "is no sort of difficulty in effecting all this, and more, except the 
cost. To render it perfectly effective, would certaihly not cost altogether at 
the utmost above 20 , 000 /.; 4,000/. a year would certainly pay for the main¬ 
tenance afterwards, exclusive of repairs, anil towards this sum it is not at all 
improbable that the Apothecaries’ Society might be disposed to contribute, pro¬ 
vided such an arrangement were mads as would satisfy them that the objects 
of their garden at Chelsea, in that case to he abandoned, would be fulfilled. 

It is inconceivable that Parliament would refuse the money for this pur¬ 
pose if the Garden were really remodelled with a view tt> such objects as those 
just described. • 

The only difficulty that is anticipated in the working of such an establish¬ 
ment is, the manner of distributing the plants through tile country, and this is 
certainly an embarrassing subject. 

There now exists so great an eagerness to procure new and beautiful plants, 
that to give the public any thing like a right to ask for duplicates from Kew, 
would be to make a signal for a* general scramble, which might end in the 
destruction of all that is valuable in the establishment; or if the officer in 
charge of the Garden had firmness enough to resist powerful applications on 
the one hand, and equally powerful tlbmands upon the other, fa* would pro¬ 
bably find the charge so disagreeable as to be disgusted wit(i it, or he would 
be driven to make an unwilling compromise between his duty and the difficul¬ 
ties of his position. • * 

At the same time, nothing can justify the present system in a public garden. 

It has been proposed to sell the duplicate plants: so ft»ng as the Garden 
remains in the Lord Steward’s department, it is impossible to sanction such 
a measure, which would be incompatible with the dignity of the Crown j but 
if the Garden is placed under the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
&c., the objection is not only removed, hut the plan becomes, upon the whole, 
the least objectionable of any-, and in that ease such a system us the following 
might be adopted :— 

1. To secure at least two specimens for the garden. 

2. To supply Her Majesty’s gardens. 

3. To sell by auction annually all disposable duplicates. It is of course 

impossible to say what income would he derived from this, but the vulue of 
the plants would much depend upon the opinion the public might ciftertain of 
jhe chief officer o£ the garden, whose business fit would he to determine the 
names of the plants to be sold. t * 

4. To propagate nothing except what is wanted for Government purposes, 
and far as the ruising new plains from seeds cam be called propagation. 

In addition to this )f there should be vAted in the chief officer of the Garden 
a power of making excfcangqg with private individuab»’in this country at any 
time, and also with foreign gardens, after the wants of the British public 
satisfied. * 

, If Parliament were fo'grant a sum for rendering«Kcw a great national gar- 
deu. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, &c., would be relieved from a 
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considerable annual burden ; for it appears that since the year 1834 inclusive, 
the cost of repairs, &c. has been as follows :— 


£ s. d. 

1834 - - 497 11 0 

— - -*483 15 0 

1835 - - 825 4 8 

— - 621 0 0 


£ *. d. 

1836 - - 881 4 0 

— - 4,183 19 4 

1837 - - 449 0 0 


.£7,941 13 0 


and the charge of ordinary repairs-is not at all likely to be diminished under 
any arrangement, except that of entire renovation. 

As there is no necessity for effecting alterations in this Botanical Garden 
otherwise than gradually, no sudden burthen need be thrown upon the public 
on that account. 


Art.’V. The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual 

Instruction. * 

Mosn.i v Keening, F< b. 17. 1810. — Mr. Shearer brought forward his paper 
“ On the Culture <t/' Jlushroonis." lie would recommend to have a house 
built for the purpose at the hack of a pine stove, hot-house, or any other 
building, of dimensions according to the quantity required. The house in 
which he has grown mushrooms with the greatest success was 10 ft. inside the 
walls, with a row of shelves 3J ft. wide on each side, a space in the middle 
3 ft. wide for a double Hue. The first shelf was 2 ft. above the level of the flue, 
and 18 in. between the top and bottom ofcapli of the shelves above that; the 
shelvgs were 10 or 12 inches deep. The Hues were the height of six bricks laid 
flatways, and 8 in. wide inside, leaving between them a cavity of 4 in.; the 
whole Ytus joverod with flagstones. Qist-iron ventilators were put in about 
3 ft. apart tip the centre, to allow the heated air to ascend from the cavities 
between the fltH^, which run parallel w ith the shelves the whole length of the 
house, and return by the back vytll to the chimney over the fireplace. The 
door was at one end of the house, and light was admitted from windows in 
the roof. The materials lie preferred were horse-droppings, w hich had not 
been exposed to,wet or to fermentation, but collected from the stable with a 
quantity of short litter sufficient to raise the temperature of the bed to about 
05°, to tie firinjv rammed when put on the shelves about 8 or 10 inches deep, but 
if dung is scarce, (i in. will do ; in* two or three days it will be fit to spawn. 
For procuring spawn plentifully, lie would recommend any of the three 
following methods. * In the ytonth of June to take small pieces of spawn, Jo 
place them in communication with the droppi igs which have been left,in plates 
where brood mares ai)d other horses had been kept ; in September following, 
plenty of spawn will generally be found superior to any in bricks. Secondly, 
by putting a little spawt^aimnjg the dung in melon or cucumber pits or frames ; 
in September, when the crops are cleared away, its much spawn could l>e taken 
out as Would give a plentiful supply during the following winter, with a suffi¬ 
ciency left in the frames or pits "to nroduce a good crop, by keeping on 
lights, by watering them if dry, and by covering with hay, which would give a 
supply* until they were produced in the forcing-house. Thirdly, he would 
procure a supply by laying corner well-dried horse-droppings in one of the 
shelves in the liousc in the summer, and spawning it afterwards, it would 
produce a plentiful supply. best s l )llwn was knowh by ft sharp acid mush¬ 
room-like smell. He preferred the spawn thatliad the appearance of mouldi- 
fllss to that Which appeared like threads, as he considers when it is in that 
state its vegetative powers are partly exhausted. When spawning the bed, he 
lays sitlull pieces in holes 2 in. deep and about 6 in. dpart, then well rams it,* 
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and allows it to remain a fortnight, when the spawn will have spread through 
the dung. About 1 in. thick of fresh dung to be placed over the whole, then 
covered with loam, the top spit of an old sheep pasture repeatedly turned 
over before using, if a little sandy the better; or the loam from an old melon 
frame, ubout 2 in. deep with the screenings, and 1 in. more of the finer sort, 
well rammed* but not made smooth or plastered; as water, when ic is 
necessary to be given, would pass oft' too rapidly. The temperature of the 
house to be kept the first week at 55 the following week at 58°, to increase 
it the third week to 00°, which is sufficiently high, unless mushrooms would 
be wanted in a short time, when the temperature may be raised to 70°, with a 
covering of hay G in. deep, lie always used water the same temperature as 
the house, giving it often but a little at each time, when the beds by their 
dryness were observed to want it. When growing mushrooms in beds, he 
would prepare his dung in the same manner as recommended for the house, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung when making up the bed, with wood 
faggots at the bottom about 2 ft. high ; the bed to run east and west with an 
angle of45°, as the north will produce in succession after the south aspect; the 
dung, 18 in. deep, to be mixed up with about one fourth light turfy loam ; Ivhen 
spawned, to be covered with straw, which may be removed on fine dry days. 

Mr. Stanley considered mushrooms coidd best be grown in a humid atmo¬ 
sphere. He did not approve of such a high temperature as Mr. Shearer re¬ 
commended. He saw a bed made in the usual way w>;h well-prepared dung 
and horse-droppings, which was spawned on the 20th of i November, and did 
not produce until the first week in April, from which a large supply was regu¬ 
larly gathered for a long time afterwards. 

Mr. Fish considered the subject was well worthy the attention of gardeners, 
as he is aware that in many places it was found difficult to produce them. He 
has grown mushrooms abundantly by preparing in May equal quantities of 
horse-droppings and cow-dung when well dried, to be spawned and then 
covered with littery manure ; air and light to be admitted freely, bywhich 
they grow strong, and acquire a rich flavour. He saw spawn produced in 
melon frames in the way recommendeU by Mr. Shearer, which lfept good for 
many years. «• 

Mr. Stanley would recommend fresh spawn for general use. 

Mr. Fish was certain that mushroom spt.wn would keep good for three or 
four years, but its vegetative powers are easily destroyed either by too much 
heat, or by too much wet. 

Mr. Grover used spawn which was made four years, afld produced an 
abundant crop. For making spawn he preferred sandy loam, cow-dung, horse- 
droppings, and a little road-scrapings. Whoa sufficiently worked 1 together, it is 
then formed into bricks; while soft, a few holes to be made in it to receive the 
spawn ; when the bed is spawned, to be covered over 2 in 1 .’ thick with any stiff 
lcfbmy soil. , 1 

Mr. Thomas Keane used horse-droppings, loam, and cut hay, which, when 
well incorporated, were formed into bricks 10 in. long,* G in. broad, and 3 in. 
deep, spawned in the usual manner, left twenty-four days before using, in 
a temperature from G0° to 65°. The same spawn was piled up in a dry loft, 
was used for four years, and the last bricks were as productive asjfhe first. 
He has grown fine mushrooms on shelves, as rccoinmencd by Mr. Shearer, 
With the temperature of the house from 55° to 60°. « 

Mr. Wragg agreed with Mr. Fish, that mushroom spawn‘can be kept good 
for many years. He always made, at one^ime^ a supply to serve him for 
four 6; five years. As variations of temperature would more or less affect 
it, he stored it in a bark shed, with power to admit or exclude air according 
to the changes of‘the seasons.* * * 

Mr. Fish always kept thy temperature of his houses at 60°‘ made excellent 
spawn, thoroughly impregnated in fourteen days, and has £ow»t fine crops on 
‘dung beds in a vinery. . ** , 

Mr. Grover considered open windows were necessary to give air every three 
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or four days to the house; that gentle syringings every two or three days, and 
a slight covering of hay, were conducive to the growth of the mushroom. 

Mr. Fish believed that the nearer we imitated the works of nature, the 
more successful would be our operations ; and that the more substantial a bed 
is made, the more juicy and better would be the produce. 

Mr. Caie agreed witlrMr. Fish in the observations just made, and in refer¬ 
ence to that subject, he always observed that mushrooms were found more 
plentifully after rain, and that showery' after warm weather was the cause of 
producing them. He has grown mushrooms on shelves, by Riling them in 
succession with well-prepared dung, and spawned, by whic h he produced a 
regular supply nearly all the year round. He has known gentlemen’s places 
where the gardeners rarely succeeded in growing mushrooms. 

Mr. Massey considered any adhesive soil fit for making the brick, but would 
give the preference to loam. He always made the best spawn with horse- 
droppings, cow-dung, and loam ; he has kept it for nine years. He always 
observed the new spawn, when used, to run quicker ; and that an increase 
of temperature was necessary to excite the old, which he found as productive 
as the new. When the bricks were formed, and while soft, he made holes and 
inserted small pieces of spawn, which very soon impregnated the whole. He 
did not think that Mr. .Shearer, however anxious Id? might be to obtain 
mushrooms, would succeed by raising the temperature to 70° ; he never allowed 
fire heat to raise his hfusc above 50° or 5i°. He was opposed to the admission 
of light, which he is sure is injurious to the mushroom. 

Mr. Thoinns Kealie agreed with Mr. Massey in the advantage of excluding 
the light, and also with Mr. (i rover in the benefit derived from syringing. 

Mr. Stanley had preserved spawn for seven years, and was one season un¬ 
successful in growing them, although the bed was made with the same materials 
and attention as in other years. 

A general conversation then took place, aad from the answers given to the 
manywenquiries made on the subject, the failure was attributed to a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which cannot always be controlled by the best practical 
gardeners. 1 

Mr. W. Keaitf believed, from his practice, and which was generally cor¬ 
roborated by the observations that were made by the members who preceded 
him in the discussion, that mushrooms are best grown in places excluded 
from the light, and then detailed the practice adopted by the growers in the 
neighbourhood of*Paris, who supplied the market during the whole year with 
mushrooms grown in quarries, where the same beds served for many seasons, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung mixed three or four inches deep, to 
enliven the bod for the spawn the jiettcr to work. He also agreed with the 
opinions so genesally, expressed, of the advantages of gentle syringings to 
create a dew, whichy»l>y its genial influence, is certain to increase the supply. 

Mr. Shearer, in his reply, entered at length into a full explanation of all lis 
practices, as detailed in his paper. ' • * 


Art. VI. Retrospective Criticism. 

Moistening the Air of Hot-houses by Steam. — In p. 189. I find an artide 
on “ Moistening the Air of Ilot-houses,” by T. Appleby, dated February 15. 
1840, *in which he states that he had admitted steam into the orchide- 
ous house for nearly two months. If so, he must have commenced its 
admission about the middle of December, at which period I shoukr have 
thought such treatm^pt woujd have been injurious t» the plants, as tend¬ 
ing to force o* excite them too prematurely? In this, however, I may be 
wong ; but I*never admit the steam, much moisture, or increase the heat in 
the house befoni? 65° or 70°, until the beginning, or middle of February, 
according to the state of the weather; I merely mention this circumstance, as' 
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probably an error in the periods may have occurred. I wish Mr. Appleby 
nad given some information respecting the size, shape, and dimensions of his 
boiler. The weight, 80 lb. " with taps included,” does not convey any idea 
of either; neither does he give the size of his house. These particulars 
might be of considerable advantage to any person wishing to pursue the same 
mode of treating their plaiits. 

I therefore take the liberty of giving you the manner by which I create 
a humid atmosphere for my orchideous epiphytes; fully aware of the advan¬ 
tage they derive from this system, in every instance save one; and in that 
particular 1 must take the liberty of differing from Mr. Appleby. I do so 
with great diffidence, and with the hope that he may be induced, by some 
future remarks on this subject, to enable me to overcome the only difficulty 
and imperfection which I conceive exists in the admission of steam. 

To quote Mr. Appleby’s words, “ The most delicate flowers are not in¬ 
jured, nor their duration shortened.” I unfortunately have found that 
several flower-buds have been so injured as to turn quite yellow and sickly, 
and drop off a few days before they ought to have expanded. This has 
occurred with the eatasetums and cattleyas, and several of the oncisbuins 
have had “ their periods of duration shortened.” The same injury has 
occurred to .some stove plants, which I introduced amongst the epiphytes. 
This I now remedy by removing the flowering plants at a proper period to a 
dry house. On the other hand, there are several whijili do not appear to be 
affected by it. At the same time that I regret this, 1 am well repaid by the 
rapid and luxuriant growth of the plants, and by the number of pseudo-bulbs 
they have and are now forming. Those plants which two years ago were 
small, weak, and sickly, have now become large and healthy, and have thrown 
up three, four, and five shoots; and next year many of them will he what 
may be called fine specimens. Added to the modified steam they receive during 
a considerable portion of the night, particularly in warm weather, which may 
be said to be analogous, in a great measure, to their heavy native nightly,dews, 
1 frequently syringe overhead with tepid water, generally twice a week, and 
sometimes oftener. This I am induced to do, qs 1 find the material in which 
they are potted is not much affected by the steam, being only superficially moist. 

My plants are placed on platforms of white Yorkshire fluids, and the pots 
are packed round with flakes of fresh mpss, which gives the house a very 
pleasing appearance, and retains a great deal of moisture. The flags also 
absorb much of the water used in syringing, and keep up auoiistant humidity, 
particularly in warm weather, by gentle evaporation, which is grateful to the 
plants. I would recommend Mr. Appleby to introduce a plant of the Coff'ea 
oecidentalis (Tetramerium odoratfssimum Sjirciig.) into his house ; it seenis to 
thrive particularly well in that atmosphere, and its rich and luxuriant dark 
green foliage is highly ornamental. ' , 

, It is now three years since I put up a steqm boiler, attached to a small 
pine-house, and having experienced the decided advantage derived from a 
humid atmosphere, in swelling oft’the grapes and pines„as well as the healthy 
appearance, cleanliness, and growth of the few stove-plants in the house, I 
placed a boiler to every house except the green-hohse. In February, 1838, 
for the same reason given by Mr. Appleby, to create a moist atmosphere in 
the orchideous house, which is 22 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, I attached a bfiller to it. 

The boiler is of metal 2 ft. 6 in. long, by 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 3 in. deep, and J in. 
thick, inside measure ; and it diminishes 2 in. from top to Cotton) on the four 
sides. The flanche round the boiler projects 2£ in. j the cover is flat, and 
£ in. fhick, with the usual holes, which 1 drill in, the situations best suited for 
the safety valve, steam-pipe, supply-pipn and gauge-cocks. There is also A 
hole cast in the centri! of the lid 8 in. by 4 in., > oval in,form, to clean out the 
boiler when requisite. The cbver is fastened on the nanche.of the boiler by 
bolts and nuts, and the joining made good with iron cement, composed of 
barings of metal, sulphur and saltpetre. This makes the boil&r steam-tight. 

The boiler is set over the fire which heats the house (as I continue to 
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prefer the smoke-flue), and the steam is admitted into the house by means of 
a stop-cock at pleasure, or to whatever extent is deemed desirable, There 
is a damper in the flue, which in hot weather, when the moisture is particu¬ 
larly desirable, turns off the fire and prevents it circulating through the flues, 
and increasing the temperature of the house. At other times, the fuel 
required to heat the house boils the water, the kteam from which, if not 
admitted into the house, escapes through the safety-valve. 

There is a shelf of Yorkshire flag in the front-of the house, one foot wide, 
supported on inch-round iron bars; and under this shelf, near t.he front edgd 
of it, runs the steam-pipe, perforated at every foot with small holes, less 
than of an inch. The pipe is inch bore. I first used a lead pipe, but 
soon found the expansion and contraction so great, that it got out of shape, 
and occasioned so great a lodgment of condensed vapour in various places, as 
to rather impede the entrance of the steam. I then substituted the gun-barrel 
gas-pipes, and find they answer admirably .—John Lyons. Ladiston, Mullingar, 
May 26. 1840. 

The Construction of Mr. Penn's Hot-houses. — From some expressions in 
our qgcount of Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating (p. 120—128.), it 
has been thought that it was not requis^c to have either the sloping sashes of 
the roof, or the upright sashes of the front, to open. A very little reflection, 
however, will convince any one that Mr. Penn’s mode of ventilating can only 
be effective while artificial heat is being applied ; and, consequently, that in 
houses heated by his mode, as well as in all other houses heated artificially, 
provision must be made for ventilating during the hottest summer months, 
when artificial heat is not wanted. From this, it will, we trust, be clearly 
understood, that Mr. Penn’s mode of warming and ventilating requires no 
deviation whatever from the usual mode of constructing the roofs, fronts, and 
ends of hot-houses. — Cond. 

The Elton and Black Eagle Cherries, (p. 804.)—The Elton is a very fine 
cherry, and deserves a place in every gentleman’s garden ; but as to the Black 
Eagle, another of the cherries raised by the late Mr. Knight, it is not a merry 
(mcrise), certainly, but it ^.^notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary in your Magazine (p. 264.), a small cherry : nor, though small, is it 
good ; for a pdtfrer, more vapid fruit was never produced. It is, however, 
a free-growing tree and a tolerably bearer. 1 hpve both the Elton and Black 
Eagle in my garden, near Liverpool, and the account I give of their qualities 
is the result of experience.— T. R. Liverpool, May 28. 1840. 

When matters of this kind are related by a correspondent who does not give 
his name pub 1!, -lv «nn4it at least to give it to the conductor confidentially. 
— Cond. 


Art. VH. Queries antj Answers. 

A CLOTIIY Substanc*, white above and greenish beneath .—I take the liberty of 
sending you a specimen qf a curious natural production, which has been this 
year found covering some medtlows, near an estate of Lord Radnor’s in Berk¬ 
shire. It was found on the receding of the waters, after the long-continued 
floods of last winter p'>d sgring, on some iqgadow land near Lechlade and 
Fairford in Gloucestershire. ’ The quantity covered in onfi large mass, without 
any interruption, was as much as ten or twelve acres in one piece. No such 
appearance'has ever been seen or heard of before, though the same land has 
been flooded almost every year. ' The substance was so adhesive thjt the 
Farmers tried ploughing and harrowing it but in vain; tlje only way of getting 
rid of it was by pulling it off like a plaster. As^manyvas four or five meadoWB 
haVe been covered with the enclosed clothy substance, and what is singular is, 
tnat some of tlipse^neadows had not been under water any part of the winter. 
A somewhat similar substance was said to have fall Ai .in a field* somewhere- 
in Prussia last year, and I saw a 'specimen of that. -It was*very like the 
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enclosed, but not so thick, and of a greyish colour. This material is so tntck, 
that n gentleman, a neighbour of Lord Radnor’s, has had a'waistcoat made of 
it. The specimen sept has been taken from the ground for above six weeks. 
Any informatipp you can give me respecting this singular production will be 
most thankfully Teceived. Small pieces of the filmy white scnm have often 
been found in the low lands and ditches in the same neighbourhood, but 
nothing at all of this kind. The green side was next the ground. — L. li. 
Grosvenor Street, May 30. 1840. 

The substance sent was about 6 in. square, and a quarter of an inch thick; 
white and cottony above, like a piece of fleecy hosiery, and on the under side 
green, exactly like fresh conferva, with some withered blades of grass and 
other extraneous matters mixed with it. This green side was evidently that 
which had been next the surface of the ground, and the grass, &c., had adhered 
to it when it was torn off. The upper side had become white, in consequence 
of being bleached by the sun, as is frequently the ease with the conferva on 
the sides of ditches and ponds, during summer, after the water has been some 
time drained out of them. We sent a specimen of this substance to the ltcv. 
M. J. Berkeley, and the following is an extract from his letter:— 

“ I am sorry that 1 cannot give you any very definite information on the 
substance of which ybu transmitted me a specimen. I have very frequently 
seen over meadows, after the floods have subsided, a coat of a similar substance, 
but not beautifully bleached as your specimen. I suspect that it is Conferva 
rivuliiris, which, when dry, scarcely differs under the microscope ; hut, if so, 
the mass cannot, I should think, have arisen irom plants-washed out of the 
main stream, but from individuals thut have vegetated on the spot, the flood 
having probably been of long duration. I cannot say, however, that I have 
ever seen Conferva rivuliiris grow in such a situation ; but I know not to what 
other species to refer it. 1 do not think there is more than one species of 
Conferva in the substance ; but* there are a few individuals of Clostcrium, 
Vorticella, Gomphoneina, Seenedfsmus, Bacilliiria, Oscillatoria, Fragillaria, 
&c., but none in a very good condition. If I remember right, the substance 
found in Russia and Prussia consisted principally of those minute alga: which 
resemble infusoria. — M. J. Berkeley. King’s CliJ/'e, Warnsford, June 10. 1840.” 

Stock for the Moorpark Apricot; in answer to- J. W. li., at p. 280. — 
Generally, throughout the county of Leicester, apricot trees, that are planted 
by the side of a dwelling, rarely die in that sudden manner 1 have witnessed 
them do in gardens. 1 have often felt humbled when 'passing these fine 
specimens, to think that wc could not compete with them ; the trees in our 
gardens dying yearly off by large branches, whilst theirs are annually pro¬ 
ducing fine crops, and the trees rarely dying, except from olyl age. These 
trees are pruned and nailed by men who in general caty liaise but an imperfect 
knowledge of the constitution of plants, i have thought the cause of their 
dying in our gardens arises from a bruise; for gardeners of this sort are in 
general more careful with their 'trees than wc are. There is not that straining 
and twisting exercised by them, to give the tree the^arfistical appearance 
which many of us of the “ new school ” think is requisite. — W. Brown. 
Merevale, June 5. 1840. * 

A new System of cultivating Frame Potatoes.—Covent Garden Market. Frame 
potatoes were plentiful enough^ut owing to a new system of cultivating this 
vaiversal and indispensable roof, by planting them* in the autumn in a peculiar 
soil, and keeping the beds warm by rich dung, and impervious to frost, 
the potatoes produced in frames are in less demand, and scarcely at a re¬ 
munerating price, whilst those planted in the autumn are sold freely at id. or 
6 d. pee lb., and pay wgll. ( Mom. Citron.,oMay 25. 1840.) Can you or any of 
your correspondents give* an account of the mode of cubure above mentioned, 
stating what are the peculiarities of the soil referred to, and-what the moHe 
of keeping the beds warm 1ty rich dung, &c. — T. R. Liverpool, May 28.184t). 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Nolice of a Visit to Eyevoqod and Presteign. By J. B. W. 

Eye WOOS, the seat of the Earl of Oxford, is about two miles 
from the town of Kington, near the northern Qdnfines of Here¬ 
fordshire. In the days of its splendour this must have been a 
noble place, the h'Juse and every thing about it being on the 
most extensive scgle; and at that time no expense was spared 
in keeping it in the highest order: for a number of years, how¬ 
ever, the place has been gradually going to decay, the flower- 
garden having been planted with potatoes, the lawn turned into 
a hay field, and the park applied, solely.to agricultural uses. Yet, 
even now, there is an air of magnificence about it, which strikes 
one most forcibly when viewing for the first time the ancient¬ 
looking mansion, backed by a wotJded hill, and surrounded by 
an extensive posk, through which an avenue leads up to the 
boundary of the pleasure-ground, in the direction of the prin¬ 
cipal front. This pleasure-ground contains many fine evergreens, 
especially on the &est side of the house, where they are massed 
and intermixed with water.in the most picturesque manner. At¬ 
tached to a part of the building there is a plant-house in the old 
style, from the front # of which the water and trees above-men¬ 
tioned have a beautiful appearance; the park also is overlooked, 
and several views of distant scenery obtained, from this and other 
parts of the pleasure-ground. The flower-garden (now about 
to be restored) was situated at one end of this green-house, and 
formed a termination t® the'grounds in that direction. A walk 
winding among shrubs and trees leads from the pleasure-ground 
to the extensive kitchen-garden, which is excellently situated both 
as to convenience and shelter, but, not having been regularly 
worked for many years, it will require much additional labour to 
bring it into a high state of cultivation. A long range of gls&s 
occupies the back vtgill of .one of the divisiofjs’of the kitchen- 
garden. One of the houses is a late vinery; two are appropriated 
to pme plants, Iha’ting vines trained to the rafters; and two are 
peach-honses, in which the trees are whitewashed with lime in 
the manner of Mr. Paxton at Chatsworth, noticed in a previous 
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number of this Magazine. The reason assigned by Mr. Ker 
for this practice is, that it causes the buds to break better, while 
Mr. Paxton whitewashes to ripen the wood. I think, however, 
that the only real good such a dressing cap do, is to check the 
increase of insects, and it would probably be an effectual cure 
for the brown coccus, often so troublesome in peach-houses. Some 
of the wall-trees, as pears and morello cherries, are very good; 
others, as the apricot and peach, very bad; but in every place 
where I have been, with one or two exceptions, the peach trees 
look unusually ill, the last wet and sunless summer having im¬ 
perfectly ripened the young wood, which, in consequence, gums 
and dies. 

It appears to me that the evil influence of an ungenial season 
might in a great degree be counteracted by a proper formation 
of the border, by which the roots of a tree might be kept under 
almost as much control as its top. 

Formerly it was, and frequently is evenjiow, the practice in 
making wall borders, to take out or to trench, the ground 3, 4, 
or 5 feet deep, and from 8 ft. to 12 ft. wide; arid then, if the situa¬ 
tion were low, or the subsoil wet, to make a single drain along the 
front, parallel to the walk. In such borders the trees grow and 
bear comparatively well, so long as their roots remain near the 
surface; in a few years, however, the roots begin to dive down¬ 
wards, meeting with no obstruction, but rather encouragement 
(the best soil in trenched borders (>eing at the Jaottom), and 
finding at all times an abundant supply of moisture; and the trees 
soon acquire a luxuriant, and consequently a sterile, habit, which 
the severe winter pruning to which strong-growing wall-trees are 
usually subjected, confirms and increases rather than restrains. 
Where a case of this nature occurs, it would be well to try the 
radical remedy of “cutting off the supplies,” by taking the trees 
entirely up, and replanting them ’near the surface/ carefully giv¬ 
ing the roots as nearly a horizontal directibij as possible; this, 
however, would only b^ a temporary«cure, calculated to check 
redundant growth for a few years, but not permanently, as the 
roots would get too deep again if not prevehted by a substratum 
of some impenetrable material, which it Vj’ould then perhaps be 
impracticable to apply. Instead of those deep and narrow pits 
which defeat tjieir own end, I would have the borders*for peach, 
apricot, cherry, and plum trees 15 ft. wide; for paar or apple 
trees, 18 ft. In depth, no border, under ordinary circunfistances, 
n«.ed exceed 2 ft. 6 in. at the wall, deepening with an even slope 
to 8 ft. at the walk; parallel td which, if the situation is low, 
or the subsoil retentive, a good tile IIrain Should be constructed 
1 ft. deeper than foe bottom of the border, and filled up with 
rough stones, of which a layer 6 in. thick ^covered by a few 
inches of leaves to prevent the soil from filling the interstices) 
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should be spread equally over the bottom of the border. Where 
the subsoil is dry, of course drainage is not necessary; and the 
layer of stones might be reduced to 3 or 4 inches in thickness, its 
only, but highly important use being to prevent the roots from 
penetrating deeper than their assigned boundary. Again, in 
very wet situations, 9 or 10 inches of stones would be required to 
insure proper drainage, thus varying the relative depth of soil 
and stones according to local circumstances, the principle to be 
acted upon being to keep the roots of the trees near the surface, 
and comparatively dry. Such a bed of well-chosen soil (good 
strong loam, without dung) would be amply sufficient for the 
healthy maintenance of the trees; and the roots, having plenty 
of space for horizontal extension, would never, to any injurious 
degree, penetrate through the substratum. Deep digging must 
be avoided; the borders should therefore be cropped with shallow¬ 
rooting vegetables, such as lettuces, onions, turnips, &c. 

The plan I reconynend may, at first sight, appear troublesome 
and expensive, but ultimately it would be found the most econo¬ 
mical, because frofn such borders a remunerative return of fruit 
would be obtained, and the after cost of renewing the trees would 
be much lessened. The premature decay of peach and apricot 
trees, which so frequently occurs, is in a great measure owing to 
the injudicious formation of the bordef they grow in, whereby a 
bad s^fetem of roots is first induced, and then imperfectly formed 
wood; the next steps are (jisease aijd death. In hot-house grape 
culture, too, sfjyen tenths of the failures that happen arise from 
the same cause; for the vine, although a gluttonous feeder, dislikes 
more than any other fruit tre<? to seek its’ food in a wet medium. 
This subject is only lately beginning to be understood, but, on 
account of its great importance, it deserves the especial consider¬ 
ation of every gardener. # 

Bmdtihroolf. — A short disftmce from the town of Presteign, 
in Radnorshire, lt\efe is a remarkably neat little place, called 
Boultibrook, which some* years ago w^s remodelled, if not en-* 
tirely formed, by Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., to whom 
the property belongs. The situation of the house is exceedingly 
well chosen, as it is’placed in some open meadows which rise 
gently from the river Lugg; and, although in the vicinity of the 
bleak and barren Welsh .hills, the place is so well sheltered that_ 

* SinCe th^se remarks were written, I have read some very judicious direc¬ 
tions for the formation of vii^e borders, in vol. xi. of the Penny Cyclopaedia, 
article “ Grape Vine.” The writer t^iere recommends a layer of concrete, 
“ composed of powdered unslaked lime and gravel, .worked together with 
water on the spot,]’ to be first laul all over the boftom of the border j and after 
thn«is tet, " the -stratum of stones, to the depth of at least 6 or 8 inches, may 
be laid on. Soirfe dfted heath, or tough turf with the^reen side downwards, 
should be»laid over the stoifcs to prevent the soil from mixing with them.” — 
J. B.W. 
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it is comparatively warm. One rather inconvenient arrangement 
is, that the public road must be crossed in passing from the 
mansion to the gardens, to which a walk, or rather two walks 
separated by a row of nut trees, leads through an orchard. The 
kitchen-garden is small, but well situated, declining gently to the 
south. Against the north wall there are two vineries, in which 
the vines have formerly been spread under the whole of the 
roof, but it is the intention of Mr. Weatherston (the very in¬ 
telligent gardener) in future to adopt, as far as practicable, the 
method described several years since by Mr. Mearns, and which 
may be termed the successional system. By this method it is 
expected to obtain finer fruit, and also to admit more light into 
the interior of the house. Black currant trees, a novelty in the 
forcing department, have recently been planted in the earliest 
house, to be trained up the back wall. 

At the bottom of the kitchen-garden, on the south side, are 
the pleasure-grounds, in a low and damp situation close to the 
river Lugg, besides which there are several small streams and a 
pond in the grounds. Close to the entrance' from the kitchen- 
garden there are two hot-houses ; the one a peach-house, the other 
a singular structure in which plants are kept. The chief part 
devoted to flowers is a very pretty group of beds directly in front 
of, but on a lower level thin, the peach and green houses. These 
beds have lately been formed by Mr. Weatherston, who, as I 
am informed, has greatly improved the^ whole of the place There 
is one great drawback, however, to the beauty of-*his little spot, 
and that is, some lanky poplars which stick themselves up be¬ 
tween those beds and' the houses, only a few' yards from the 
front ol the latter Besides their ungainly appearance, these 
trees are injurious by shading the houses, and their roots must 
likewise impoverish the border of the peach-house. 

A piece of ground close to the Yiver side is now'in the course 
of preparation for a fruit-garden; it is, however, by no means 
‘well adapted for such 9 purpose, being, from its low and damp 
locality, peculiarly liable to be affected by that greatest imperfec¬ 
tion of our climate, the late spring frosts, w'hich are invariably 
much more injurious in moist than in highland dry situations. 

Sir Harford, with great liberality, grants permission/.o the in¬ 
habitants of thp town to walk in his grounds, and I believe his 
*1kindness is never abused. »• 

' Hertfordshire, Jan. 20. 1840. 


Art. II. Postscript to Mr. Herbert's Article on Cytisus Ad&m in 
p. 289. By the Horn- and Rev. W. Herbert, D.p.L;, F.H.S., 

Having written* to you hastily on th£ subject of the Cytisus 
Adami, or purple laburnum, and kept no copy of what I wrote, 
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I am not sure whether I stated, as I should wish to have*done, 
that, in the case which I suppose, of a hybrid bud proceeding 
from the joint operation of the cellular tissue of two woods 
brought into intimat^ union and contact by any sort of grafting, 
it may naturally be expected that the hybridily should be less 
indissoluble than in the case of a hybrid produced from cross¬ 
bred seed; because the two sides of the bud may severally have 
received more of the influence of the wood to which they were 
most nearly approached, while the centre of the bud might per¬ 
haps partake more of the joint types. That view of the subject 
would account for the anomalous habit of this Cytisus, in throw¬ 
ing out fertile branches which nearly revert to the respective 
characters of the two parents, while a portion of the tree con¬ 
tinues .to be hybrid and sterile. In recommending to gardeners 
to make‘experiments with a view to produce §uch curious arti¬ 
ficial results, and to verify my theory, I should wish them to 
lacerate the edges c^' the graft or piece inserted by budding, as 
well as of the stock, so that the cellular tissue of the two plants 
might become not? merely united, but absolutely intermixed and 
blended together, at the line of union. The wood must be then 
teased into breaking from that line, by rubbing off all buds that 
appear elsewhere. Of course it would be advisable to try the 
experiment first with such plants as break most readily from the 
hard ftood. It appears to me possible that a cross between the 
olive and privet might be so obtained, which probably could 
not be effected by a seminal cross; or of such a sterile plant as 
the double yellow rose, with some other species or variety. 

London , May 20. 1840. 


Art. III. Further Remarks on the Cytisus Adami. By the Hon. 
a»d Rev. W. Hkrbsrt, D.C L., F.H.S., &c. 

I have received your note, enclosing M. Poiteau’s letter with 
reference to the papers ih the Ann. de la Soc. (THortic. de Parts,' 
relating to the Cytisus Adam*. I perceive that M. Prevost con¬ 
ceives the original shoot of C. Adam* to have proceeded from a 
preexisting aberration of *C. .Laburnum, which sent an anoma¬ 
lous shoqt through the graft of C. purpitreus, a supposition 
repugnant to all that we know of the process of vegetation. 
Poiteau having, jn 1830 (vol. vii. p. 95.), published M. Adam’s 
statement, 4hat the branch issued together with some shoots of 
C. purpureus from the Bark of C. purpureus, round a bud*in- 
serted in C. Z,abfirnum, which nad perished % ot remained sulky 
for « year; that he ft ad sofd the original'plant before it had pro- 
difCed flowers, together with others grafted* from it; and that it 
no longer existed in his garden; M. Camuzet (vol. xiii. p. 196.), 
in 1833, visits the original plant in the garden of M. Adam, at 

oc 3 
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Vitry, after his death, examines it, and is satisfied that even to its 
roots the stock is C. Adam;, and not C. Laburnum ; and asserts 
thereupon that it was a mule from seed, and that M. Adam 
must have been mistaken in thinking the shoot had proceeded 
from the graft. No reliance can be placed on this conflicting 
statement. M. Camuzet has furnished no proof of the identity 
of the plant he examined, nor even of the inference he draws, 
for he does not say that the stock had any branch below the 
graft; and its supposed difference from C. .Laburnum could have 
been only perceived in the appearance of the bark, which is not 
satisfactory. M. Leclerc Thouin’s observations are not directed 
to this Cytisus, but to a monstrous orange differing from the 
fruit of the plant from which the graft was supposed to have been 
taken. He supposes that vessels of cellular tissue, in lateral 
contact with each other, may be filled with the sap of the two 
different varieties separated by the most slender partition, and 
the sap of the one modified by passing int^i the other. It will 
be seen by the original words which I have subjoined in a note*, 
and which form the only sentence directly to the point, that M. 
Leclerc, speaking of mathematical surfaces with reference to 
such a subject, does not make his meaning very distinctly intel¬ 
ligible ; but, as far as I can understand it, it does not seem to 
militate against my supposition, and I see nothing in the papers 
to which 1 am referred which should induce me to alter it/ 

It is known that a bud.pfooeeds fropi the cellul’ftr<iissuje of the 
plant. It must therefore originate in the jujoes within the 
cells, or in the juices between the cells, or in both. Which¬ 
ever of the three be assumed to be* the true see no reason 

why the two woods united by insertion may n®t operate jointly 
to produce a bud, and, if they do so, the produce must be ex¬ 
pected to partake of their joint peculiarities. Taking it to pro¬ 
ceed from the juices within the ceils, it is certain that cells may 
be confluent, and their contents in progress become mingled in 
some one cell, because* unless two lacerated or cut cells could 
unite, no nourishment could be given to the piece inserted ; and, 
if two half cells can grow together, their contents can be min¬ 
gled, and the cells proceeding therefrom tyill partake of a joint 
origin. Taking the bud to proceed from the outward juices per¬ 
vading the interstices of the cells, the combination cm the two 
*tfuids, so as to produce a joint result, is still mor t e easy; and, if it 

It devient facile de concevoir qqe la matiece organisable soit ubsorbee 
dgalement et assimildb cjifferemment dans deux t vesicujp voisines, alors me 
que leurs parols se seraient dh partie sonddes; que la seve de l’une se modifie 
en passant dans l’autre,*et que la difference specifiquc apparaisse netterftfent 
tranchee du deux cote^ d’une double cloison, si minee if noli yeux, que nous 
pouvons presque la considerer comme une surface Lathematique.” (Vol. xviii. 
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is possible in either case separately, it is equally possible it the 
bud be considered as proceeding from the juices without and 
within, or even from the very substance of the cellular partitions. 
But it is certain that the sap is not modified (as M. Leclerc sup¬ 
poses) by passing from the cells of one wofed into those of the 
other j on the contrary, it conforms itself in all usual cases of 
insertion to the nature of the wood through which it last passes, 
so as to produce that wood unchanged in its growth and progress. 
M 3 ’ reason for giving credit to M. Adam’s assertion with respect 
to the origin of this curious plant is, that we have had no in¬ 
stance of a hybrid from seed resolving itself in the course of its 
growth into its component and fertile elements, nor of any mule, 
either animal or vegetable, becoming (either altogether or in 
part) more like one of its parents than it was in the form first 
assumed lifter its perfect developement. 

London, Map 29. 1840. * 


Art. IV. On pulverising Soils, as a Means qf improving them. 
lty John 1'xsh. 

The fertility of adhesive soils becomes greatly increased by 
frequently exposing them to the atmosphere, by which means 
they become so much pulverised, as to encourage the growth of 
the fibres of plants. One cause of the unproductiveness of ad¬ 
hesive *soils is, that air cannot penetrate to the seeds or roots of 
plants; preventing the germination of the former, and the future 
wellbeing of the other. In |uch cases, the roots of plants can 
receive no advantage from the carbonaceous matter which exists 
in the atmosphere, from the decomposition of animal and vege¬ 
table substances on the earth’s surface. Another cause of unpro¬ 
ductiveness i^, that such soils cannot retain a sufficient quantity 
of moisture, but arjs saturated upon the surface at one time, and 
burnt as hard as a brick at another. 

In the former case, tfte fibres of plants are generally rotted; 
whilst in the latter they are torn in pieces by the cracks in the 
ground. The moisture will neither sink freely, nor rise freely, 
when the sun has evaponfted the moisture on the surface. Again, 
in such «oils the full advantage of manure cannot be realised, 
as it must be within the reach of the atmosphere before those 
changes can be effected, by which alone it can become the 
nourishmdht of plants. Hence the importance of trenching, 
ridging, and frequent digging, # by which a large portion of# the 
soil is exposed to tlje atmosphere, and rendered more friable and 
open in its texture. These operations nfay be performed as soon 
as the ground ia§clean. The depth will ddpend upon the nature 
of the«soil and subsbil: strong soils can Scarcely be dug or 
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trenched too deep; nor indeed can any soil, unless the subsoil 
contains something noxious to vegetation. 

Pulverisation ought to go on during the process of vegetation, 
by the free use of the fork or hoe. In summer such operations 
prevent the soil gettfrig dried up, as evaporation proceeds more 
rapidly from a hard surface than a loose one. It is some time 
before water can penetrate a hard surface, upon a loose one it 
sinks to the roots at once. The more soil is stirred among crops 
of any description, the more fibres will plants produce, and this 
increase of strength to the plants will more than pay the labour. 
Independent of the neat and orderly appearance of the drill 
system among culinary vegetables, it possesses the advantage of 
enabling us freely to stir the soil: for this purpose I consider a 
three-pronged fork preferable to a hoe, as by using the latter the 
ground gets hard below. Believing pulverisation to be of great 
importance for loosening the texture of strong soils, enabling the 
fibres of plants to run in all directions in search of food, imbib¬ 
ing and imparting a sufficiency of moisture, without receiving 
too much, or retaining it too long, and also a$, tending to eradi¬ 
cate deleterious properties in the soil, I should wish to see it 
more generally adopted, and extended to the cultivation of many 
of our field crops. 

Exotic Nursery, King's Road, May 18. 1840. 


Art. V. Description of an Instrument uiedfor taking ike Heights of 
Trees. By H. W. Jukes, Esq. 

In the autumn of 1836 I spent several months at Studley 
Royal, in Yorkshire, the residence of Miss Lawrence, making 
portraits of trees for the Arboretum Britanicum. As these por¬ 
traits were all drawn to a scale, it became necessary to measure 
the trees ; and their heights were taken with the instrument or 
machine of which fg. 47. is an outline, to' a scale of a foot 





to aji inch. This instrument consists *of a thin board of oak, 
2 ft. 9 in. long, shaped like a gun-stock, the egd a being adapted 
for the shoulder, tfie nTuzzIe or line o c for taking a sight "bf 
the top of the tree, and the square, of which c <&is.a side, being 
marked or t cut on the board at the farther extremity. . The 
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length of the side of this square is 4 in. A diagonal line is 
drawn across from the angle c; and parallel to this line, a brass 
pendulum is suspended from a side pin. This pendulum has a 
curved limb or finger e attached any where .near its middle; and 
the pendulum and cflrved limb are kept from flying off the board 
by two brass guards, which, however, adjnit the free action both 
of the pendulum and curved limb. A*t the extremity of the 
muzzle c, a sight is fixed, as in the barrel of a common fowl¬ 
ing piece, to guide the eye; and the but-end of the instrument 
being applied to the shoulder, and the sight on the end of the 
barrel part directed to the top of the tree, the operator advances 
towards it or retires backwards till the point of the curved limb 
is visible above the line of the stock, as in the figure. The cir¬ 
cumstance of the curved limb being visible above the barrel part 
of the instrument, proves to the, operator that the plumb line 
rests on the diagonal line of the square, and consequently that 
the angle made by the eye of the operator with the top of the 
tree is 45°. The* distance of the operator from the tree, and 
the height of his eye from the ground, being then added together, 
give the height of the tree; unless the ground should not be 
level, in which case allowance must be made, either by adding 
or subtracting, according as the ground may be lower where the 
operator stands than at the root of^ the tree, or the contrary. 

This instrument, I believe, was in¬ 
vented by Mr. Cuthbertson, the 
heatf gardener at Studley Royal, 
who was my constant assistant in 
.taking the measurements. 

It has occurred to me, that the 
same principle might be exemplified 
in a more portable instrument, and I 
Jiave accordingly contrived Jig. 48., 
which is only ] 2 in. long on the 
# | upper side. It is made of box, with 
a brass ofitant suspended from its 
centre, and loaded at the extremity, 
with a curved limb, as in Jig. 48. 
It is unnecessary to describe the 
manner of using it, which is pre¬ 
cisely the^ame as that bf the preceding figure. • m 

London, May, 1840. 



Aht. VI. On the Decay in growing Larch apd Spruce Fir Trees. 
• . By J. WlGHTOlf. 

You have often taken notice of the deca^ in larch and spruce 
fir trees, commonly dalled the rot, and invited opinions as to its 
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cause. As nothing satisfactory has been discovered on the 
subject, I venture my opinion, which is, that this decay proceeds 
from the too rapid growth of the trees when young, and from 
their very slow growth when aged. In confirmation of my 
opinion, I have sent ^ou specimens from decayed, and also from 
healthy trees, taken from the trunks and from*the roots. 

When larch and spruce firs are young, they grow often 
rapidly, and the wood formed at that period is very porous both 
in the trunk and roots. As the trees advance in age, the supply 
for their growth is less, from the soil being greatly exhausted, 
and often from the trees not having been thinned out in proper 
time. The outer case of wood then formed is less porous, and 
becomes in time too compact to admit air to the early formed 
wood within. This latter being of a coarse grain, the dry rot 
begins to infect it, in the same manner as it attacks wodfl which 
has been painted in a green state, the paint excluding the air 
from the inside wood. The specimen No. 1., taken from the 
root end of a decayed larch, is an example. 1 

The decay in the trees goes on more or less.’tipidly, according 
to the grain of the wood. It ascends the trunk and makes its 
way along the roots; at least those first formed which have 
become the conducting tubes to the trunk from the smaller roots 
and fibres. As the disease advances, the sap collected in the 
fibres passes with difficulty through the decayed conductors to 
the trunk, and the trees become sickly, although the small roots 
and fibres where the sap accumulates be healthy. 'I his will be 
evident in the root specimen No. 1., cut off I ft. ffom the bole 
of the tree. As farther proof thtt decay proceeds from too 
quick a growth, the trees that have grown besidq, decayed ones, 
but happened to grow slowly, have been found sound; nnd it 
may often be observed, in trees partly decayed, that it is the quick 
growths in the trunk that are rotten. Specimen No. 2. shows 
the former, and No. 8. the latter. 

. Decay may, in some cases, have proceeded from other causes; 
when trees make unusually large growths, as in specimen No. 4., 
such wood cannot last long. In this specimen, however, the 
outside wood is of fine grain. 

The supposition, that the soil is the cause'of rot, is in a great 
measure correct, if climate be taken in conjunction with Soil. It 
is- a common observation, that a tree has got down, to a soil 
which it does not like. If the soil were in fault, the wood grown 
then would be bad, whereas in reality it 4 is the best. The error 
lies ih the supposition that the decay proceeds in age from soil 
and climate; but its«fouryjation is actually laid in the youth of 
<the tree. In proof of jhis, it is a known fact that ttfees grown i'a 
cold and barrenjsitua£ions are always sound. Thfeir “growths are 
small, and the wood m consequence is durable. The best*larch, 
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for instance, in Britain, is grown at Dunkeld. The Athole 
frigate was built of it, and has well pfoved its durability. Those 
grown among the rocks are the soundest. When they were 
planted, there was hardly soil enough to c^ver their roots, but 
their foliage annually falling and decaying in crevices of the 
rocks, formed sufficient soil for them ; and,*the supply increases as 
they advance in age. Larch grow there as in their native Alps. 
To this it may be objected, that the oldest larches in Britain, 
viz. those at Dunkeld, grow in garden soil, as do other fine trees 
in various places, especially in North Britain. For instance, at 
Melville House, Fifeshire, there are or were some fine larch 
trees growing on good land; and at the Whim, Peeblesshire, 
there are fine healthy spruce firs on wet bog soil. As these 
trees must have made strong growths, they may appear to offer 
a direct contradiction to the above statement, namely, that over¬ 
growth in youth and undergrowth in age combine to cause the 
rot. It must be considered, however, that the aged trees at 
Dunkeld were kept when young as green-house plants, and 
probably stunted^o that they formed small-grained wood at 
first. Though they made large growths afterwards, the trees 
grew apart from others, and were not robbed of their supplies, 
so that it is most probable that their outside growths are in the 
same proportion as those of the inside. The same will apply 
to thS other two cases mentioned above; aud, so far from their 
being tjt variance with ny theory, it was from having observed 
them that 1 led to its adoption. Still it may be alleged 
that trees grow thick together in their native forests, and yet 
produce the best wood. Thi# is true, but it must be remembered 
that the trees a»e in their natural climate, which is much colder 
than ours, and, of course, make slow growths. Those made 
while the trees are young are often the smallest, reversing the 
growth of oifr climate, where The trees that have grown quickly 
when young, are .often starved in their after growth. This is 
not the case in natural fovests, where tregs find abundant nourish¬ 
ment from the mass of decayed vegetable matter which falls from 
the trees, and is not swept away like that in artificial plantations. 

From the rot being mgre prevalent now than it was formerly, 
it has begn supposed that the trees are of a different kind from 
those first planted. It has been said that they came from North 
America. ‘This I do not believe; but, if it were true, it is ndt 
probable that they were natives of colder regions than those 
first planted here, and if so', they would not produce wocyl of 
coarser grain, or more likely^ to decay. Ifi there are some 
varieties raised in'this Country from the Original stock, they 
WRuld be mgre likely to become naturalised here, and would 
perhaps stand Better .than the original trees; yet it is a well- 
known fact that some of the progeny of the ancient* trees have 
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been infected with the rot. The question then is, how comes it 
that the disease has been on the increase of late years ? One 
thing to be considered is, that there have been more trees 
planted, especially l^rch trees, and less care has been taken of 
them, than formerly.' The trees are often left thick together, to 
form cover for game, the soil in consequence soon becomes ex¬ 
hausted, and the thinning at last comes with a vengeance, but too 
late. Another question is, why fir trees die when they become 
hollow, whereas many other trees live to a great age as hollow 
as a drum ? The case of the firs is, however, different from that 
of their hollow neighbours; their disease being internal, both in 
trunk and root, while other trees often grow hollow from some 
external injury to branch or trunk, which does not affect their 
roots, so that they often grow vigorously while their rind und 
bark continue sound. 1 

If I am wrong in the opinion that the rot proceeds from the 
external wood excluding the air from the heart or inside of the 
tree, at least there can be no doubt that the seeds of decay are 
first sown by too rapid growth ; and little do planters think, when 
they admire the great progress of their young firs, that such 
rapid growth is but laying the sure foundation for trees rotten 
at heart. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, April 1. 1840. 


Aar. VII. On grafting the AcAcia. By John Bhewo»'Er, Gardener 

to Mrs. Wray. 

I have often lamented to see the dwarf, delicate, but still 
beautiful, species of Acacia struggling for life among their more 
hardy and robust brethren, and especially when the desirable 
object of placing them in a situation calculated to show their 
humble beauties to advantage, and impart to them a more hardy 
and robust constitution, js so easily obtained by grafting. This 
operation may be performed in almost any situation. Perhaps 
the best stock would be Acacia aff'inis, owing'to its rapid growth, 
and to its being hardier than any of the ( rest. I have known 
this species grown out of doors (from seed) to the height of 17 
or 20 ft. in three years ! 

What a magnificent object a tree 20 ft. high, grafted with 
perhaps fifteen or twenty species, including A. pulchella, 'A. dif¬ 
fuse A. cyclops, &c., would be ! The great diversity of their 
splendid foliage, ^intermixed witlf their beautiful flowers, would 
form an object truly grand. , * 

By choosing a strong stock, and planting it out of doors In 
the early part of A£ay, and then, as sooi\. as it" had taken root, 
grafting it, cutting* it down to within a few eyes of each graft; or. 
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if it can be conveniently done, inarching it, a fine tree would be 
formed in a very short time. 

The scions may be put on of almost any size, even a large 
plant. Smaller plants may be grafted or ii/arched either in the 
stove or green-house. The plants that are grafted out of doors 
I would recommend to be potted in the autumn, in order to give 
them a little protection in winter; again planting them out in 
spring; and by continuing this system for two or three years, the 
grafts will become fairly established, when they may be left out 
all winter, with a good covering of mats in frosty weather. 

If the above hints be thought worthy the attention of any of 
the numerous cultivators of this beautiful genus, I will yet hope 
to see the pendulous, dwarf, and delicate species attain the first 
place as prnamental plants, which they so richly merit, both in 
the green-house and pleasure-grotind. 

Oakfield, Cheltenham , June 13. 1840. 


Art. VIII. Notic^yf a Plant of Cereus grandiflorus, at Eatington 

Park, Shipston on Stour. By W. Hutchison, Gardener to E. 

J. Shirley, Esq., M.P. 

I send you an account of a plant of Cereus grandiflorus now 
in flojver in the pine-stove here. It is a mistaken notion, that the 
night-flowering cereus, as it is commonly called, only flowers at 
12 o’clock at nigln, and is»off before the following morning. The 
plant herd coders a trellis on the back wall of the pine-stove 7 ft. 
by 6 ft. Yesterday evening, a^ 8 o’clock, there were fifteen flowers 
fully out at one time. It was one of the most magnificent sights 
imaginable. Infilled the whole house with odour ; indeed, so 
strongly is it scented, that you can smell it before you open the 
door of the l^ouse. It is rathgr singular that for three successive 
seasons the number, of flowers has been the same, viz. 21. 

The soil used is* very light sandy loam, if loam it can be called, 
as there is very little in it but sand. Prom August to February 
very little water if given; as the spring advances, it is given 
more freely. When,the flower buds appear, water is given very 
plentifully, and the budstswell fast and expand in all their glory. 

Eatington Park , June 13. 1840. 


Art. IX. On the Cause# of . Canker in Fruit Trees. , By John 

Jewings. 

JL beg to offer a Few remarks on the danker in fruit trees, but 
more particularly in the pear tree. I have "been*endeavouring to 
learn its cause, with a view to exterminate it if possible,; and, from 
the observations I have made, I am led to conclude that it is 
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not the ungenial soil* as is generally supposed, which is the sole 
cause of canker, but I think the Stromatosphas'ria mfilticeps Green 
is the principal cause of that disease. I trust the enclosed shoots 
of pear tree, which ^re of one and two year?’ growth, in addition 
to those sent before, will enable you to trace it from the be¬ 
ginning to the end, that is, until it lias from its first growth 
underneath the cuticle destroyed the Whole of the layers of the 
bark, and, consequently, the branch. How, or by what means, 
it gets underneath the cuticle, I cannot pretend to say; but I 
think it possible, and even probable, that the sporidia may 
enter the pores of the epidermis. But I wish it to be under¬ 
stood, that, when I say it is the fungus which is the' cause of 
canker in the pear tree, I do not mean to assert that it is the 
cause of every species of canker ; for I believe there are other 
species of fungus that cause other species of canker. For 
instance, there is a kind of canker very prevalent amongst apple 
trees that has the same effect on them as the Stromatosphae'ria 
multiceps has on the pear tree; that is, their branches die towards 
their extremities, more particularly the yinAig shoots. The 
above-named fungus seems to thrive much better on some 
varieties of pear tree than on others, amongst which are the 
Windsor, the jargonelle, the summer and autumn bergamot, 
and swan’s egg. I have seen a tree that had been grafted with 
two kinds of pears, and one of them was the autumn bergamot, 
which has suffered very much from canker or fungus grow¬ 
ing upon it; the other kind is not hurt half §n„ much : but, 
wherever it appears, it soon spreads itself on almost every variety 
.of pear tree, should the season prove favourable to its growth ; 
and the last season appears to have been one ofithis kind. The 
circumstances in which I am placed at present will not admit of 
my using any means that may suggest themselves for its de¬ 
struction ; but, were I to give my*opinion as to thfe best means 
of destroying it, I should say, use the knife very freely, and then 
give a good washing with caustic limo'water, at the same time 
cleansing the tree of all loose and decayed bark; I should then 
apply a liquid composition, and, perhaps, that of Forsyth would 
be as good as any. , 

I hope that these remarks may induce some of your abler 
correspondents $o investigate the subject .further than I have done. 

Shipston on Stour, April 10. 1840. , c 


Art. X. Some Abcqunt a Method of groining and preserving New 
Potatoes Jor a Winter Supply. By Amaziah Saul. ‘ 

I am not awai^et that the following njethocf of* growing new 
potatoes for a winter supply has been published in the Gardena*& 
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Magazine. I am induced to mf'ke this communication, in con¬ 
sequence of having been in several gardens, and never, till I 
came here, having seen it practised. I think it well worthy of a 
trial, as it is well known to be a desideraturfi, in large families, 
to obtain a supply of this useful vegetable, in a young state, 
during as much of the season as possible,' 

This method, as far as 1 can learn, was first practised here by 
a person of the name of Job, whom I succeeded as gardener. 

The kind of potato cultivated is the Irish red, a very good 
kind of late potato, and it succeeds well planted in the autumn. 
To have them ready for use in October, they should be planted 
about the middle of July. For the principal crop for winter 
use, the first week in August is the best time - for planting. They 
should be planted on a good rich border, the drier the better. I 
have gen*erally planted them in rows about 2,J ft. apart, and about 
1 ft. distant plant from plant. 

It is necessary tcv place the rows a good distance apart, in or¬ 
der to insure good foliage by freely admitting the rays of the 
sun, as well as a 'free circulation of air among the leaves, &c .; 
as, in my opinion, the quantity as well as the quality of the crop 
depends much upon a proper attention to this point; and it pro¬ 
bably might be better attained by placing the rows 3 ft. apart. 

Potatoes planted in August will be ready for the table in No- 
vemlTer; and will continue good from that time till April, at which 
time it, is easy to have # a succession from those planted in the 
spring. The only extra trouble attendant upon potatoes when 
planted at this season is, to cover them in winter with leaves, 
or any other material which frill keep out the frost. They must 
be taken up only as wanted for the table. 

When potatoes are thus managed, any person may insure a 
supply through the winter, of almost as good a quality as those 
grown during the summer mdnths. The only difference that I 
can perceive is, jLllat those planted for the winter are rather 
more waxy than those raised during th$ summer; and with many 
this would be considered- an additional recommendation. 

It is necessary that potatoes intended for the autumn planting 
should be of a late Jkind. should be kept in a cool situation till 
the seaspn of planting, and also be kept as clear as possible 
from sprouts. 

Castle Mill, gouthmoulton, Devon, June 22. 1840. 

Akt. XI. On Apiarian Societies. By J. WigHton, Gardener to 
Lord Stafford, Cossey Hall, dear Norwich. 

— • 

Of late yeafs the # keeping of bees has fallen into gradual 
neglecf among cottagers. Apiarian societies have recently been 
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established 4n various {tarts of the country, to encourage the 
revival of the practice. Sundry causes may be assigned to 
account for the cottagers giving up the keeping of bees. First, 
the remarkable fact that for several years past we have had .long 
cold' springs, which have discouraged many .from attempting to 
keep beds,; secondly, many tracts of waste lands haying teen 
brought Under cultivation has sensibly diminished the favourite 
wild flowers of the bees ; thirdly, the low price which cotta¬ 
gers .have been able of late years to obtain for their honey has 
operated most naturally as a discouragement; and fourthly, 
the quantity of honey imported from foreign countries has of 
course lessened the demand for that of native production. 

It is an interesting consideration, how far apiarian societies 
can remedy the effects of these various causes. The first stated 
ijtthe most serious obstacle to bee-keeping; and over that these 
.Societies can have no control. We can only hope that our old- 
fashioned genial springs may be permitted to return. Nor can 
the societies procure the waste lands to be again untilled. These 
lands are rendered far more, profitable to tlm community, than 
they Were when producing wild flowers for bees. It must be 
repaembered, however, that the waste lands produced food for 
bees in autumn only, they being deficient of spring flowers; arid 
their loss is in some degree made up by the greater number of 
flowers now Cultivated. The operation of the third cause can 
be prevented, if the wealthien.classes ,can be induced to make 
more use of honey. It was in' much greater esteem among our 
forefathers than it is at present; and, if apiarian societies exert 
their influence, they may persuade the higher and middling 
classes to consume more honey in their families, by which the 
price will be advanced. Formerly the cottager sold his honey 
to the gentry in his neighbourhood; now he must depend solely 
upon the druggist or apotheCary tb purchase his produce, who 
is sure to give him a low price, knowing .that the poor man has 
no other market, v He will undervalue the honey, upon the pre¬ 
tence of the cheapness of foreign honey, the importation of 
which has been stated as the fourth cause of ‘the discontinuance 
of bee-keeping among cottagers. It is .true.that some imported 
honey of a bad quality is sold at an inferior price; but (he good 
brings double the price which the druggist will give to a cotta¬ 
ger for native honey equally good; and for pure hdney in the 
comb, the cottager receives only about one third of the price at 
winch it is retailed in,,ihe shops. "This, might be remedied, if 
the societies werfcfo appoint agents to collect the honey of the 
cottagers, and. carry'it ttfa better market. 1 

In this amnty Of Norfolk, an apiarian society is. about to Be 
established .through *the exertions of Mr. Hart of Biiifogsford, 
snd&'lfcw other gentlemen, who have done much to encourage 
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cottagers to cultivate their gardens instead pf sleepingewgy 
their spare time, or spending it in places ruinous to them$elyes' 
and their families. Those gentlemen who encourage apiarian' 
societies will render valuable assistance to the?r cottagers. For-> 
merly t^ey cultivated bees to their profit, and we hope to see 
them do so again. The keeping of bee&f would proven also a 
source of pleasure, and the interest they ^>uld take in observ¬ 
ing the habits and industry of these insects would often divert 
their minds from heavier cures. 

Cossey Hall Gardens , December 26. 1838. 


Art. XII. On Honey. By J. Wighton. 

The popular name of virgin honey, as applied to that which 
is taken from hives on the depriving system, and frqm late weak 
swarms on the destrcwing plan, arises from an idea, prevaleutr 
among old bee-keepers, that the purest honey was to be ob¬ 
tained from a swarm-thrown off by a swarm of the same.seasop, 
anti whose queens they believed to be virgins. 'if 1 

No brood being in the combs of such hives is, however, to be' 
traced to very different causes ; for late weak swarms from old 
stocks, provided they be- thrown off at the same date, are equally 
without brood combs, and contain as pure honey as those er¬ 
roneously called virgin hives. . . * 

When a latg^swarm is thrown off, be it from mi old or a new 
stock, the season is past for the production of brood, while the 
weakness of the swarm is a still more powerful reason for its 
non-appearance, the number of bees 1 not being large enough to 
keep up the temperature requisite for maturing the brood. 

The common supposition, that the .combs are discoloured by 
the brood and'pohen (or brood*bread), is only partially correct; 
for, in weak hives, life cells containing them are not much dis¬ 
coloured; while m strong; stocks, not only they, but the out¬ 
side combs, soon become dark; a proof that the discoloration is 
more the effect: of great heat, the cells being flexible, and the 
constant traffic of the Jbees. having the pollen about them, than 
of the brood. ; - 

As a farther proof that .virginity of the queens }ias nothing to 
do with tiie purity of the honey, old blackened combs will yield 
honey a's pure as fresh ones, provided the honey itself be of (be 
same age, and gathered from the sane kiqd of flowers. Tjjis 
fact.,.is very easily ascertained bj piercing the cells, to let the 
honey drip out. Much good honey is* spoiled by its being 
squeezed from.thg combs. The combs shoitld be cut or care¬ 
fully broken, and allowed to drip through a muslin bag. 

Cossey 1 Hall Gardens, April 2. 1840- 
1840. August. d d 
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REVIEWS. 

ART. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. I. Part V., and Vol. II. Parts I. II. III. 4to. London, 
1833 to 1840. ^ 

(Continued from p. 348.) 

59. Report on some of \he more remarkable hardy ornamental Plants raised in 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden from Seeds received from Mr. David 
Douglas, in the Years 1831, 183<2, 1833. By George Bentham, Esq., F.L.S., 
Secretary, ltcad June 17. 1834. 

These are Ribes glutinosum, R. Jwalvaccum, Leptosiphon androsaceus, 
L. densifiorus, Gilifl tricolor, Phacelia tanacetifolia, Nemdphila inslgnis, 
Colllnsio blcolor, Cheldne centranthifdlia; all now common in the nurseries. 

60. Meteorological Journal, Srr., as before. 


61. Remarks on the Growth of a peculiar Fir resembling the Pinaster. By Sir 
C.Lcmon^Bart., M.P., F.H.S. 

The plant in question is a pine, not a fir. It is a variety of the Pinaster, 
characterised by the form and position of the cone, and the effects of the 
.growth of the tree resulting from that position. "In the common Pinaster, 
‘ the cone is oblong, tapering towards tnc base, and having large projecting 
echinate scales, with deep fissures between them. ln».ne kind in question it is 
smaller, more ovate, tapering but little towards the base, and having moderate¬ 
sized unarmed scales with shallow furrows between them. The \ 
position of the cone is a still more striking distinction. In the \ \ 

common Pin&ster, the cones, of which there are generally three \ '\ 

or four, are situated behind Che shoots of the whorl, and in the \\ \ 

mature state point backwards. In this obscure species, on the jt 11 

contrary, the cone is single, and it as universally occupies the place 4 1 

of the leading shoot, the side shbots being ■ .1 j| 

behind it. The necessary consequence of '* 
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In a note by the secretary, it is characterised as a “ species Of Pinus not 
hitherto described,” and named P. hemoniana. We consider it, judging from 
the plant in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, as a variety of the Pinaster; 
and in our Arboretum Britannicum we have named it Pinus Pinaster Lemont- 
dnus. An excellent figure is given in the Hort. Trani., from which ourjSgr. 
49. and '50., are copied, and given in the Arboretum. * 

62. Upon a new Method of applying Hot Water to /eating Stoves. By Alex¬ 

ander Cruiekshanks, Esq., C.M.H.S. R<^id May 20. 1834. 

It may be sufficient, with regard to this ingenious invention, to state that 
the boiler is cylindrical, and placed horizontally, and that it includes a smaller 
cylinder containing the fire. 

63. Note upon a handsome and [half-] hardy Plant, called Clianthus puniceus. 

By John Lindley, Ph. Dr., F.R.S., &c. Read December 2. W34. 

This beautiful New Zealand shrub is now too well known to deserve de¬ 
scription or recommendation. We have just seen some fine specimens of it 
in tiie open air, in the garden of Park Cdttage, Bluckhcath, the residence 
of John sheepshanks. Esq.; and a fortnight ago, we saw a splendid specimen 
covering a space, we shuulg think, upwards of 12 ft. square, on the conserva¬ 
tive wall at Chatsworth. * 

64. A further Account of^tteperiments on the Cultivation of the Potato , made in 

the Garden of the Horticultural Society, in the Year 1834. By John Lindley, 

Ph. Dr., F.R.S., &c. Read January 30. 1834. 

The object of these experiments was, to repeat the comparison of whole 
tubers and sets, and to illustrate the ad\ antages and disadvantages of close 
or distant cropping. The advantage of planting potatoes apart, and wider 
and deeper than usual, is considered as being sufficiently proved by the former 
experiment^ (^c,«s p. 346.) - • 

The ground was divided into four equal parts. In one of these the rows 
of potatoes were ?s*niuch as 24 ft. apart; in another, 2 ft.; in a third, 14 ft.; 
aud in the fourth, only 6 in. Half qf each division was planted with whole 
tubers, and half with sets cut to a single eye. The whole were committed to 
the ground on the 27th of February, the tubers or sets being, in every case, 
0 in. apart in the rows, aud 9 in. deep. 

On the 24th of April the points of the potatoes had reached the surface of 
the soil, and the ijext day about 3 iu.«of soil were drawn over them, for the 
purpose of protecting «theyi from ground frosts, which, in low and flat places 
like the Society’s Garde*, arc still prevalent at that time of the year. By 
the 2d of May, the whole surface of the ground,, in the division where the 
rows were only 6 in. apart, was a mass of entangled stems. By the 20th 
of the month, the stems jn the division where the rows were 1J ft. apart, 
had nearly covered the ground; and, in a week after, those in the 2 ft. divi¬ 
sion were in the same statq>; but the ground was not covered during the 
whole scason^where the rows were 2| ft. apart. 

The shoots Trom the whole tubers were, in all cases, much stronger than 
those from the single eyes, but they began to be prostratfcd in the 6 in. 
division 04 the 29th May, and the whole of them, in all the divisions, wgpd 1 
in the same state by the 27th of June; while the stems from the single eyes 
continued erect till they began to turn yellow and wither, in the end of Augugf. 
This will, probably, account for the sujleriority of sets oner whole tubers ; 
could the crop be protected from winds, and the igems af the tubers be pre¬ 
vent^ from breaking, I have no doubt that tubers would yield the largest 
crop; but their very vigour makes them brittle, and ante broken, they are no 
loiter able to perform their functions perfectly. • 1 . 

The greaftst length to which the stems attained was 2 ft. ; the principal part 
of them attained that length, but many did not exceed 1J ft.; and those in 
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the division where the rows were at that distance were the most uniform in 
their appearance. The important inferences to be drawn from this were after¬ 
wards shown by the result. 

On the 26th of September the whole crop was taken up, freed from mould, 
and weighed. Where the rows were only 6 in. apart, a number of the new 
potatoes were partially decayed, and a very large proportion was too small to 
be fit for use. The mcyt uniform size was obtained from the division where 
the rows were 2 ft. apartii 

The result of this experiment Dr. Lindley considers “ the most interesting 
yet obtained, for it not only reduces to something like a demonstration the 
superiority of sets over whole tubers, but it shows that the crop will be greater 
where the distance between the rows is most in accordance with the average 
height of the potato stems ; and that, if we take the minimum height, which 
in this variety is lift., although the crop may be the most promising 
while grewpg, it will, in reality, be smaller than when the brunches are less 
dense. 

“ Thus the most uniform crop of stems, in this experiment, was in the 
division where the rows were 1J ft. apart; but the crop in thqf division was 
less by 1 ton 3 cwt. 97 lb. than w'liere the rows were 2 ft. apart, that is, equal 
to the average height of the stems.” 

The neat return of the single eyes, where planted at 2 ft. apart between 
the rows, was at the rate of 24 tons per acre; at lr' in. between the rows, 22 
tons per acre ; at 2 ft. C in., 16 tons; and at 6 in. between the rows, 16 tons. 
The produce in the neighbourhood of London, 1 "“it's estimated in different 
places, is from 12 to 13 tons, the rows being from 22 in. to 24 in. apart, and 
the distance of the sets in the frame 6 in. to 9 in. The depth at which the 
sets were planted varied from 4 in. to Bin.; but 9 in. is the depth that Mr. 
Knight and Dr. Lindley recommend. 

63. Report on the Special Kxhihitium of the Horticultural Society of London. 

By G. Bentham, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary. 

* « « 

This contains a list of the persons who received menials from the year 
1832, when the exhibitions commenced, to the end of tin: year 1834. 

t 

VOL. II. 

1 . Meteorological Journal, §c. By Mr. Robert Thompson. 

2. Upon the Causes of the Diseases and Deformities of the Leaves of the Peach 

Tree. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres., Read July 15. 1834. 

“ Every gardener knows that the leavqs of peach trees frequently be¬ 
come diseased and deformfcd, owing to the operation of two perfectly distinct 
causes ; one being obviously the depredations of insects, and the other being 
generally, I believe universally, supposed to be frost. In the last-mentioned 
case, the leaves, if suffered to remain upon the trees, continue to grow, and in 
part to perform their office of generating the livTng sap of the tree; but the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the fluid thus created is expended in their own 
deformed and morbid growth. In unfavourable situations, such as mine un¬ 
fortunately is, a large portion of the first-formed leaves is frequently rendered 
unless, or worse than useless; and I do not recolJeet a jsingld season in 
which a very large part, and sometimes all fhe early foliage of my peach and 
iffetarine trees, which almost wholly,occupy the entire south wall of my gar¬ 
den here (Downtfoi^ Castle), has not been destroyed or rendered useless, 
previously to the present %eason. ‘ , , * 

“ In the autumn of she year 1831 asmall nectarine tree, which grew iff a pot 
in my peach-house, was removed from it, and planted ifi the open air, amongst 
other trees of the rime species. A few of tn£ species of scale ensect which 
is the usual pest of the peach-house were then transferred to the peach trees 
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upon my open wall, on which they increased considerably during the succeeding 
summer and autumn, and extended themselves over nearly a whole tree on one 
side, and over nearly half a tree on the other side. In the following winter 
my gardener applied to the trees to which these insects had extended them¬ 
selves a mixture of lime and flowers of sulphur, dressing the whole of one 
tree, and about one half of fhe other. In the following spring, whether owing 
to the application above-mentioned, or, as is, I tWbk, more probable, the 
effects of winter, the insects wholly disappeared yand the following very 
singular circumstances occurred. The leaves of jftl the peach trees growing 
in the situation above-mentioned were almost wholly destroye 1 in the spring 
of 1833, exclusive of those of the trees to which the mixture of lime and 
flowers of sulphur had been applied; whilst all the foliage of one tree, and 
that of one half of the other presented a perfectly healthy character, as far, 
precisely, as the dressing above described had extended. In the spring of 
the present year, when the blossom buds of my peach trees hi^ acquired 
about the size of hemp seeds, water holding in solution t>r suspension a mix¬ 
ture of lime and flowers of sulphur and soot was thrown upon all the peach 
trees above-mentioned, with an engine, in sufficient quantities to wet the 
whole of the trees and wall, but not materially to affect the colour of the wall. 
No injurious effects followed, and not a single blistered leaf has appeared 
upon my trees, which are Jiearing an abundant crop of fruit, and, present an 
appearance of health wlitch I have certainly never once before witnessed 
within the last thirty ye^rs. 

“ The red spider hail generally abounded upon my peach trees in the preced¬ 
ing year, and had given my gardener a good deal of trouble ; but in the present 
season very few appeared, and none apparently remain. The dislike of this 
very troublesome insect to sulphur is well known, and I do not entertain any 
doubt that, relatively to those, the application of it operated very beneficially ; 
but I am wholly unable to conjecture by what inode of operation it could 
have act<?d beneficially in preserving the foliage of my trees; and, whether it 
did or did not cause their preservation, can only be detennined by future 
experiment.’’ * • * 

3. Particulars respecting the Mode jf Cultivation, $c., of the Averrhoa. Ca- 

rambola. By James Bateman, 12sq., F.H.S. Read December 3. 1833. 

Mr. Bateman having ripened fruit of this East Indian tree for the first 
time in Europe, has given the following account of his mode of culture ; 
premising that thtj tree has “ an elegapt spreading head and light airy foliage, 
something similar to that of the acacia ; it is very prolific and produces fruit 
three times a year, fronv the age of three to fifty. 

“ In cultivation it requires to be plunged, but npt in any heating substance. 
My plant, which I received only last year from Messrs. Lee of the Hammer¬ 
smith Nursery, has attained the height of about 5 ft., with a naked stem for 
four fifths of the distance ; this as well as all the older branches became covered 
in July with countless clus^rs o£ elegant though minute rosy flowers, a suc¬ 
cession of which continued for upwards of three months, and I doubt not, 
that, had the"plant been allowed more pot room, instead of setting only six 
fruit it would nave borne as mstny dozens. The fruit, from the time of their 
setting, stcadil/advanced in size, never having had (like peaches and 
other fruits) any period during which they were stationary. 

“ Nothing could be more byiutiful or singular than their appearance as 
they approached maturity; their colour was intensely golden, and they diffmfcd 
too a rich aromatic perfume ; bu£ the most remarkable jjpalure in the fruit is, 
the fftc excessively .prominent angles, which present, as far as I am aware, a 
uniqffe form among edible fruits. Upon trial, it was f<Rmd that this fruit pos¬ 
sessed qualities of the first ojder when made into a preserve.” 

It may dbt be useless to add that this tree is one ot the wor4t knowq in 
our stoves for the mealy bug, being worse even than the coffee tree. 
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4. On 


the Cultivation of Chlid&ntlpis fragrant, a hardy 
R. W. Byres, Esq. Read July 10. 1833. 


bulbous Plant. By 


This elegant and fragrant flower, Mr. Byres finds to be of as easy culture 
as the narcissus. He first tried it in the stove, and afterwards the frame, but 
found that high temperature had the effect of frqtting the bulb into offsets, 
and not of enlarging it.'\Afterwards he planted it under a south wall, in a bed 
18in. deep, in the soil'Cn which he grows his collection of amaryllis (turfy 
loam, sand, and decayed Vegetable matter), planting the bulbs (i in. deep, and 

S rotecting them during winVir by mulching. In the April of the next year, Mr. 

lyres observes, “ They began to show themselves; I was satisfied they were 
getting stronger, as very few offsets appeared and the leaves were more sturdy; 
hoping for a flower in 1832, I again lilted them undisturbed, but not a bulb 
threw up a scape, and after they had made most vigorous foliage, and gra¬ 
dually died off, I took up the plants in November, when some very fine bulbs 
were obtained, nearly as large as Sprekelia formosissima, or four times larger 
than the original bull) obtained from the nursery. 

“ I potted seven bulbs, four of which flowered in the green-house in April. 
The remainder of the bulbs I plaptcd out as before, and one of them in the 
end of May threw up its scape, and flowered.” 

5. Upon the Causes of the premature Death of Pt^rl of the Branches of the 
Moorpark Apricot, and some other Watt Fruit Trees. By Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq., Pres., F.ll.S. Read June 2. 183&> 

The following very excellent paper deserves the attentive perusal of the 
young gardener: — 

“ The branches of all trees, during much the larger portion of the periods 
tn which they continue to liveware in their natural situations kept in continual 
motion, by the action of win’d upon them ; and of this motion thejr stems 
and superficial roots partake, whenever the gales of wind are even moderately 
strong : and I have shown, in the; Philosophical Transactions, that the forms 
of all large and old trees must have'becn mfich modified by this agent. The 
motions of the circulating fluids, and sap of the tree, tele also greatly in¬ 
fluenced and governed by it ; and whenever any part of the root, the stem, 
or the branches, of a tree are bent by grinds or other agents, an additional 
quantity of alburnum is there deposited; ami the form of the tree becomes 
necessarily well adapted to its situation, whether that be exposed or shel¬ 
tered. If exposed to frequent and strong agitation, its stem and branches 
will be short and rigid, and its superficial roots will be large and strong ; and, 
if sheltered, its growth will be in every‘part more feeble, and slender. I have 
much reason to believe, upon the evidence of subsequent experiments, that 
the widely extended branches of large timber/rees would be wholly incapable 
of supporting their foliage when wetted with rain, if the proportions of their 
parts were not to be extensively changed and their strength greatly augmented, 
by the operation of winds upon them during their previous growth. Exercise, 
therefore, appears to be productive of somqwhaf. analogous effects upon ve¬ 
getable and upon animal life; and to be nearly as essential to the growth of 
large trees, as to that of 1 animals. * 

“ Whenever the branches of a tree are bdbnd to a wall, they wholly lose 
Viljp kind of exercise above described, which nature obvipusly ‘Intended them 
toYeceive; and many ill consequences generally follow; not however to the 
same extent, nor precisely of the same kind, fo trees of different species and 
haLits. When a standard plum or poech tree is permitted to take its natural 
form of growth, its ^pp flows freely, and mqst abuiylantly, to the extremities 
of its branches, and it coiftinues to flow freely through /.he same branches 
during the whole life ofsthe tree: but when the brauches arp bound to a Vail, 
and are no longer agitated by winds, each branch becomes in a few years whut 
Duhamel calls ‘ usee, 1 that is, debilitated and sapless, owing apparently to 
its being no longer properly pervious to the ascending sap. The obstruction 
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to the ascent of this causes luxuriant shoots to spring from the lower parts 
of the tree ; and these are in succession made to occupy the places of the de¬ 
bilitated older branches by the process which the gardener calls ‘ cutting in.’ 

“ Tlie branches of the apricot, and particularly of the Moorpark varieties, 
often die suddenly, owing to the same cause, with muqn more inconvenience 
and loss very frequently to the gardener; for trees of this species do not usually 
afford him the means of filling up vacancies upon ins wall, as, those of the 
peach and plum do. i 

“ The pear tree better retains its health and vigrthr, when trained to a wall, 
than those of either of the preceding species, or tlfan the cherry tree; but the 
proper course of its sap is nevertheless greatly derunged ; and it is difficult, and 
m some varieties almost impossible, to cause it to flow properly to the extre¬ 
mities, or nearly to the extremities, of its branches. Much the larger part of it 
is generally expended in the production of what are called ‘ foreright’ useless 
shoots; and the quantity of fruit which is afforded by the central parts of 
an old pear tree, when trained to a wall, is usually very small. 

“ The vine alone, amongst fruit trees, appears capable of being bound and 
trained to a great distance upon a wall without sustaining any injury, its sap 
continuing to flow freely and abundantly to*its very distant branches. Owing 
to a peculiarity of structure and habit, which is confined to those species of 
trees, from which nature^ has withheld the power of supporting their own 
branches, the alburnum o* all plants of this habit is (as far as I have hail 
opportunities of observing) excessively light or porous; and not being intended 
by nature to support its Own weight, or that of any part of the foliage of the 
tree, docs not acquire with age any increased solidity, like that of trees of a 
different habit, and on this account probably it never, how long soever deprived 
of exercise, loses in any degree its power of transmitting the ascending 
sap. The alburnum of those trees which nature has caused to support 
themselves without external aid becomes anrilially more firm and solid, and 
consequently less well adapted to afford a passage to the ascending sap, and 
as heart-wood it is totally impervious to that fluid. Whenever the branches 
’of such trdfcs ate wholly deprivAl of exer?ise, too rapid an increase of the 
solidity of the altaienum probably takes place; and it in consequence ceases 
to be capable of properly executing its office. I have, of course, never had 
an opportunity of examining the chdfacter of the ulliuruum of the Glycine 
sinensis, of which the garden of this Society contains so splendid a tree ; but I 
do not entertain a shadow of doubt of its being extremely light and porous, 
like that of other trailing and creeping plants, which depend for support upon 
other bodies.” 

6 . On Forcing Peaches,(Aid Nectarines. By Mr. John Mearns, F.II.8., of 
Welbeck Gardens. Read March^. 1835. 

Mr. Mearns, having reason to believe that his method of cultivating peaches 
and nectarines, and especially of forcing them, differs from the general prac¬ 
tice, has given an account of it, jvhich we give in his own words. 

“ 1 do not approve of tlfe Dutch method of resting the trees every alter¬ 
nate year; tilt practice is a bad one, as the tree «once forced, when due 
attention has been paid to the mots, is in the best state for, early excitement 
again; a tree (liken ^direct from a wall not so, as it is excited two or thregj 
months before .its natural season. If a judicious attention be paid t^ne 
roots, the same tree is far moqp successfully forced for a great many years. 
A late gardener to Lord Stafford, on jpeing my practice, informed me subqc 
years ago of an amateur clergyman near Norwich, who hgd' successfully forced 
the same trees for more than thirty years. His practice was to take them 
up d?ery season as soon as they had done growing, anilto plant them against a 
northern aspect till tfle end of November; and in the mean time to clear all 
the soil from his border, and fill it again with well prfiphred compost. His 
usual time to commence forcing was the beginning of January. 
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“ I hud a small house erected for the experiment at Shobdon Court many 
years ago to try the practice, and followed it up for two years with success ; 
but the removal of the trees is unnecessary, as, with a due attention to the 
roots, the following method answers better, and is attended with much less 
trouble and expense than the above. 

“ There are few gardens that have so much noith walling to spare, and a 
better end is obtained without the sacrifice. 

“ I confine the roots ofVny trees for forcing within a walled border of from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, accordiiv to the extent of surface which is desired for my 
trees to cover, and from 16in. to 18 in. deep. The soil which I use to plant 
my trees in is nothing else than the perfectly fresh turfy top from a good 
mellow loamy pasture field, coarsely chopped up ; and, if the trees are ol a 
proper age, the crop will be as fine the first season as at any future period. 

“ I water plentifully, but judiciously, in the swelling season; but more 
plentifully in the last stage of swelling, and then the fruit will swell off to a 
fine size, if the following attentions be paid. 

“ As soon as the fruit begius to change colour I leave off watering the 
roots almost entirely, and none over the leaves and fruit till all r is gathered ; 
at the same time exposing them at much as possible to the direct action of 
the sun’s rays and atmospheric air, till all is gathered ; and, tiiat I may lose 
no time in my forcing by so much exposure to the atmospheric air and direct 
rays of light, I allow the house to be very hot in Vie morning before 1 give 
air; and then I give it by degrees, till the roof is completely thrown open; 
ancl again, unless rain falls, I do not shut up till larr'in the day, and then in 
sufficient time to allow of having a high temperature, cither with fire or sun, 
so as to accelerate the forcing, till 1 commence gathering ; at which period, if 
I have enough for my demand, 1 keep all as open and exposed as possible, only 
sheltering from rain to the last. When I remove the lights, ] wash the trees 
several times, powerfully, and give a good soaking to the roots with soft, rain, 
river, or pond water. 

“ I renovate the roots every three or four years, by taking off 6 or 8 inches 
from the top of my border, not even" sparing the small roots; .-nil also 1 ft. or 
18 in. from the extremity of the border, so as to clear away ^dj the roots matted 
against the wall, and fill up the trench as at first with fresh turfy soil, and 
forking a portion in amongst the roots <>< cr all the border, so as to raise it a 
little above its former height; by this practice the trees are sufficiently reno¬ 
vated for three or four years more, anti do not receive such a check as by the 
Dutch practice. It is astonishing to see the extraordinary accumulation of 
spongelets which have ramified through every part of the fresh soil by the 
time the fruit has stoned. • • 

“ No tree will thrive, whatever the soil may be ( if fnsccts and moss are 
suffered to harbour upon them; and the best time tri remove them is just 
when the winter pruning is aver ; I then go oVer every tree about the houses 
and walls, in the most careful maimer; first scraping off all possible extraneous 
matter, after the trees are taken from the trellis or vrtill. My composition is 
as follows : — , 

“ The strongest drainage of the farm-ydrd, i gallon; soft-soap, 1 lb.; 
flowers of brimstone, 1 ljj.; mix: let all stand for several days, stirring the 
mixture three or four times a day; get realty some finely sifted quicklime, 
and stir into it, till of the consistence of good stiff paint, whev. it is ready to 
BlK.nnlied. Its effects are certain and excellent. * 

‘The tools I lay it on with are painters’ sash-tools, of different sizes. I 
coqjj over carefully every part of the tree* so Effectually that not a bud, chink, 
or crevice, escapes the mixture. I usc*the wiiitest lime for my liot-liouses, as, 
when dry, I can see af!y axiUof a bud or creviCe that lfiay have escaped thejirst 
dressing, and, to make sure, I go over them two or three times. After such a 
dressing 1 find all animalcules so completely destroyed, tfiat'neither green fly, 
thrips, scale, or red spider is to be seen during tbj season. ,, 

“ I am indebted to our excellent and indefatigable President for the above 
recipe, with some little alteration. 
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“ As white lime does not look sightly upon wall-trees, I either mix soot 
with it, or else use the mixture without either the soot or lime; nnd fre¬ 
quently, instead of the drainage of the farm-yard, I have employed tobac¬ 
conist’s liquor, mixed with soft-soap and sulphur,” 

7. On the Power possefsed bp Plants of absorbing Coloured. Infusions bp their 

Roots. By G. J. Towers, Esq., (J.M.H.S. T.fead November 4. 1834. 

Various physiologists have immersed cuttings of a variety of plants into 
coloured infusions, with a view to detect the ednduits of the sap. For several 
seasons, this was done by Mr. Towers, who was always able to trace deposits 
of the colouring matter made use of, among and around those bundles of 
fibres which were considered the conducting vessels of the ascending sap. 
After trying a number of experiments by watering balsams growing in soil 
with coloured infusions, without being able to detect the slightest appearance 
of colour in the vessels of the plants, even though investigated with the 
microscope, the plants thriving all the while as well as those watered with 
ordinary .water, Mr. Towers immersed rooted balsam plants in the same 
kind of liquid infusions with which he 4iad watered the soil, when they all 
perished; the rooted balsam in the infusion of Brazil wood, and in a solution 
of iron, in a few minutes, and a balsam cutting within six hours ! Thus it is 
proved, says Mr. Towers, “ that the identical liquid which yields life, sup¬ 
port, and health to roots when ramifying in a bed or matrix of earth, wili 
destroy as with a sti^ae of lightning, those same plants when they are exposed 
to its immediate agency. 

“ I argue then from the results which I have detailed, first, that coloured or 
chemical infusions and liquids will not enter into the vascular or cellular 
system, provided the plant, either by its own vital energy, or by the decom¬ 
posing power of the soil, remain in a stat<*of health and power to develope 
its itew parts; therefore, that no precise knowledge of the sap vessels can be 
obtained by such artificial means as have usually been employed. Secondly, 
That where a plant ceases *o grow, turns yellow, and evidently becomes 
sickly, it nmy »ty>sorb unnatural aliment j not, however, through its regular 
organs of absoption, but by diseased action through, in all probability, ab¬ 
raded surfaces; hence then, white vital energy acts, and health remains un¬ 
impaired, true sap alone is generated. The office of soil is to reduce all 
substances to its own nature; and this it speedily effects through the stimulus 
of living vegetation. If, however, substances foreign to soil superabound, 
injury, as abrasion or corrosion, is, I apprehend, induced ; diseased action and 
absorption su/tervene ; the plant bftcomes poisoned, sickens, and perishes.” 

• 

8 . On the Means cmplapcd % in raising a Tree of the Imperatrice Nectarine. 

By T. A. - Knight, Esq., F.ll.S., Pres. *Read February 3. 1835. 

The tree sent was? composed of an almond stock, raised from seed in the 
spring of 1834, in which<wo buds were inserted on opposite sides, in the end of 
April of the same yenr.*The plant was in a pot in a forcing-house, and as soon 
as the buds were properly united to the stock, the plant was placed under a 
north wall. After being thene a few days it was headed down, and again brought 
into the folding-house, when the two inserted buds vegetated, aqjl each^Jro- 
duceif a lateral Branch, which acquired the length of about 2 ft. t^rf ., and 
formed a tew blossom l>ud|! Mr. Knight considers the almond as a stock 
for the peach and nectarine, only inferior to the plum in not so well hearing 
transplantation. For this reason the plant above-jnentioned was kept in a 
pot, and sent ip that? state to the Horticultural Society. “ I will request,” 
«iys Mr. Knight, “that the little tree sent may be planted in fresh unmanured 
soil, without naviftg the branches shortened, and so superficially that u part 
of its roots may remain permanently visible above tile’ soil. 'Phe fruit, which* 
it will produce, will not be nearly as good as that of an older tree; and it is 
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therefore my wish that some buds should be taken from it in the next season, 
and inserted into the branches of more mature trees.” 

9. Abstract of a Memoir op the Cultivation of French Pears in Scotland, and on 
the Foundation and Management of Fruit Borders, with the View of bringing the 
'Frees into a bearing State at an early Period of theib Growth, and increasing 
their general ProductivcncSt By Mr. George Drummond, Gardener to Sir 
Robert Preston, Bart., coinmunicated by the Council of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. Rel^i April 7. 1835. 

We give this long article entire, because we consider it one of the most 
important which has appeared in the Horticultural Transactions. We should 
have had some hesitation in doing this without the permission of the Council, 
had the paper not already appeared in another journal. 

“ The attention of Mr. Drummond seems to have been particularly directed 
to the subject of this memoir by the following circumstances. The property 
of Valley Field, which belonged to the late Sir R. Preston, is situate on the 
north side of the Frith of Forth, aud possesses a fine southern aspect. The site 
of the cottage-garden, in which Mr. Di ummond’s experiments were first made, 
is placed close on the Frith, and was previously occupied by pans, and all 
the other buildings required for the manufacture of salt. In 1815 and 1816, 
these buildings were removed, the ground was enclose!}' by a wall, a cottage 
erected, and one part of the enclosed area was laid out as a flower-garden, 
and the remainder formed into a marine fishpond. 

“ When the ground was levelled for the garden, it consisted almost entirely 
of coal ashes, brick-bats, and lime rubbish, to which were added about 15 in. 
of fresh soil to prepare it for the flowers and shrubs. As it was proposed to 
plant French pear trees in the borders next to the walls, the fresh soil was 
there Wenched down about 18 insv and mingled with the rubbish. Another 
foot of fresh soil was then laid over the whole surface of the border, and* the 
trees planted. 

“ It was predicted that a border so ‘formed would never answer, but would 
assuredly canker the roots of the trees; this, however, has,.tot happened. 
On the contrary, the crassane. Saint Germain, chaumontel, colmar, brown 
beurre, bergamotte de paques, and jargonelle, all produced fruit the third 
year after they were planted, and have continued to yield excellent crops 
ever since, far greater than similar trees planted in the deep rich borders 
of the other gardens. Of these latter trees, many had been planted twelve 
years before they produced any fruit: they grew however vigorously, 
ran greatly to breast-wood, and continucd*to grow so late in the season that 
the flower-buds were frequently but ill-formed, and thi young wood imper¬ 
fectly ripened. The fruit also, which they produced, was borne chiefly at the 
eAds of the branches, and waS' frequently hard and gritty at-the core. On 
the other hand, the trees in the cottage garden seem to have acquired a dif¬ 
ferent habit; they did not, indeed, grow so vigorously^’ and they produced 
little breast-wood; but they ripened their young wood earlier in the autumn, 
and fruited more regularly over the whole surfSce of the tree. On a given 
surface of wall, therefore, not only was .the produce of the cottage-ga.'den tree 
greater, but its quality much superior. « 

\jThe early productiveness and fertile habit exhibited by th« trees just 
menflt*^d,"led to the adoption of nearly the same methods \n preparing two 
other borders. One of these was formed ip 1820 ; as much of the rnbbish 
of oldgbuildings as would form a layer of about l4 in. in thickness, was spread 
over the whole border. On this was laid a stratum of rich manure, about 
6 in. thick; and the whdle wav then trenched afid turned over in such a way 
as' to mingle the rubbish ^tnd manure with the soil of the border, but not' 
going so deep as to encroach on the subsoil. The wholefbeihg thus mixed 
•together, and made levbg was then covered with abfc'ut 1 ft. of fine light soil. 
In the border thus formed, two crassanes, two French bergamottes, two grey 
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auchans, and one muirfowl-egg pear were planted; they were what are gene¬ 
rally called ‘ dwarf maiden plants.’ All these trees showed fruit in the 
third year, and bore a beautiful crop in the fourth year after they were 
planted, and the crops produced every year since have been astonishing. The 
surface of this border every winter gets a dressing of cow-dung, which is dug 
in about 8 in. below the surface. 

“ In 1822, another border was similarly prepaid by mixing up the rubbish 
of an old wall with the soil of an old border, to which no dung was added. 
Jest it might make the soil too rich; but this Mr. Drummond has since 
regretted, as he finds that where stones and fubbish are mixed with the soil, 
there is no danger in making a free use of rich manure. In the spring of 1823, 
French pear trees were planted in this border, and they afterwards came as 
early into a bearing state, and continued to be as productive, as the trees at 
the cottage garden. 

“ By thus mixing stones and rubbish with the soil of the border, and form¬ 
ing the border above the subsoil, we are able to bring French pear trees into 
a bearing state at a much earlier period of their growth, and to render some 
varieties *>f these trees, hitherto considered as shy bearers, not less productive 
than those of the more common kinds.* 

“ Mr. Drummond next points to the analogy between his method of form¬ 
ing borders for pear tjees, and that employed when plants are cultivated in 
pots or boxes. In*the latter, pieces of potsherds, shivers, or other sub¬ 
stances, are laid at the bottom of the pot to ch ain off'superfluous moisture, or 
are sometimes milled with the soil of the pot or box, when they are of large 
size, else the fibrous roots of the plant would probably perish during the win¬ 
ter, when vegetation is suspended. Now the roots of wall-trees, in an arti¬ 
ficially prepared border, arc in a very similar state, if the soil be deep and no 
stone's or rubbish mingled with it; for a great body of fine earth, without such 
admixture of stony substances, is too retentive of water during thcWvinter 
motfths, which proves very injurious to the fibrous roots of trees in our cold 
damp climate, 

“ Mduy opportunities of lifting the ^oots of trees, in borders differently 
formed, haveaiffforded illustrations of the foregoing facts; for those roots 
raised from borders where the soil was mingled with stones and rubbish have 
presented a dense mass of fibrots rootlets; whilst others, which had grown 
!n deep and rich borders without such admixture of stony substances, have 
exhibited only long naked roots, more or less destitute of fibrous appendages. 
In the rubbish borders, the fibrous rootlets might be seen to seize, as it were, 
on some substances of the soil in preference to others; pieces of lime-plaster, 
or mortar, wtfe generally preferrdH, being often found enveloped in a moss of 
such rootlets; next t» these, pieces of whinstone and brick were selected by 
the rootlets; coarse gritty ^sandstone they seemed to reject, but to like the 
fine white sandstone which the roots of hcatlTs arc so fond of. 

“ In connection with this search after stony bodies, Mr. Drummond men¬ 
tions some curious fifbts respecting the directions which roots take in borders 
formed, in part, of paving stones. If such stones be laid at the bottom of 
the border with the vi#w of‘preventing the roots striking into the subsoil, the 
trees wil>soon send down their roots until they Qpme in contact with the pave¬ 
ment, over the surface of*which they will then spread themselves in every 
direction. • Should their extremities not be able to penetrate the mort^f or 
clay ih whiph thAtones are embedded, they will, after a time, pusii\>uvSeyond 
them, and then, dipping down, take an inverted position and extenn beneath 
the pavement. On the oth?r hand, if the stones be laid on the surfac# of the 
border instead of its bottom, the roots then seem to strike upwards, and 
spread along tl\e undlr surfaSe of the stones.* In bfith cases the stones seem 
TO attract and retain moisture, and, during the vegetating season, the roots 
strike toward^ th%m in order to obtain it; but with this difference in the 
ultimate result: — whetf the stones are laid at the bottom of the border, thfi 
principal roots are detained there, and their fibrous rootlets are more or less 
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destroyed, during the winter, by the too great moisture to which they are 
exposed ; in such circumstances, the trees grow vigorously, but produce 
comparatively little fruit, and that of inferior quality : but when the stones 
are laid on the surface, tips principal roots arc also formed there, and their 
fibrous rootlets are thus preserved in a healthy state during winter j such 
trees grow less vigorously tihan in the former case, but 'they produce excellent 
crops of fruit, and that of sVierior quality. 

“ From the results of his Nexperiencc, the author is led to conclude that 
two errors are, in general, committed in forming border* for wall-fruit trees. 
The one is that of trenching too'deeply, with a view of increasing the depth of 
the border, by which the subsoil is disturbed; the other consists in collecting 
too great a body of fine earth in the border, without a due admixture of stony 
substances. 

“ With respect to the first error, or removal of the subsoil, its effect is to 
convert the border into a sort of receptacle both for collecting and retaining 
water, and to bring it nearly to the condition of a flower-pot whose bottom 
is immersed in a pan of water. No operation of draining will keep such a bor¬ 
der in a condition suited to the welfare of the trees; and nothing can be more 
injurious to the roots than keeping theifi in stagnant water through the greater 
part of the year. If it be wished to augment the depth of the natural soil 
in the borders, this should be done, not by excavating the subsoil, but by 
adding to the height of the upper soil. All hard-wo<r.led trees and shrubs 
thrive best in a border raised above the level of the surrounding ground. In 
our damp climate, the roots of the finer sorts of trees thus preserve a healthier 
state during winter; and on the return of spring, the soil of a raised border 
receives more solar heat, which contributes to accelerate and augment the 
fertile habit of the tree. 

“ Auto the second error, that of accumulating too much fine mould, 
withoi'Ri due proportion of stony* substance, Mr. Drummond remarks that, 
in the -natural soils in which trees best grow, we can seldom penetrate, even 
in carse lands, above 1 ft. below the surface, without meeting with stones 
and other substances favourable both io the deAdopernent and preservation 
of fibrous roots ; and, in local situations famed for the production of fine 
fruit or hard-wooded trees, an examination of the soil and subsoil will show 
them to possess the characters above-mentioflbd, and to be thus favourable to 
the formation and preservation of fibrous roots. In no instance ought we to 
collect above 2 fit. of fine earth in a border, without, at the same time, mixing 
with it a due proportion of small stones, or other solid substances. Such an 
intermixture of stony bodies contributes not only to augment the number of 
fibrous roots, but to prevent the accumulaflon of too much moisture in the 
winter months. ‘ 

“ As the result of his enquiries und experience, Mr. Drummond recom¬ 
mends the following inode of forming a border, as suitable for every variety of 
fruit-tree which we are in the custom of raising against walls. He would 
make the border at least 20 ft. wide : it should be compoled of 2J ft. in depth 
of good soil, rather light, with 1 ft. of broken wbinstines and lime rubbish, 
and 1 ft. of cow and stable dung. These several ingredients should be 
thoroughly mixed together, and, when the whole has been levelled?"another 
foot of fine mould should be spread over the whole surface. The walks he 
woiSy, lay dqwn on the surface of the border at the distance of 10 or 12 feet 
from tJffc^wai ); and this should be done in such a manner as'that tjte surface 
of the bolder may have a gentle slope from the wall to the walk, and the 
slope then be continued from the wulk to 4 thc natural surface of the ground. 
On no account must the subsoil be disturbed. 

“ Those who are advocates fetr the shallow planting of*'fruit trees may sup* 
pose the border recommended above to be too rich, and that it will promote 
too great luxuriance of growth; but, provided the materials^cmployed favour 
tSie production efafibrouS 'rootlets, we can hardly evfer make the border too 
rich. Encouraging such rootlets seems to produce that fertile habit in the 
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tree at an early stage of its growth, which checks any tendency to over-luxu¬ 
riance afterwards ; and to turn the powers of the. tree to the formation of 
flower-buds, and consequent production of fruit. Wall trees are exposed to 
a higher temperature and greater evaporation thqn standards, and require, 
therefore, a larger body of soil and a more copious supply of moisture for 
their roots than standards do. 

“ Having thus stated his views concerning the proper formation of borders, 
Mr. Drummond proceeds to notice some other circumstances to be attended 
to in their subsequent management: and this portion of his memoir is also 
illustrated by experiment. * 

“ When the borders have been properly prepared, success in the cultivation 
of wall-fruit trees depends more, says our author, on a judicious supply 
of moisture to their roots, than on any other part of the practice. The 
necessity of moisture to the due preparation of the food of plants, and to its. 
entrance into the vegetable system, is well known ; but if the soil get beyond 
a certain state of dryness, these necessary operations cannot proceed, and 
little or no nutriment can be afforded, at the very time, perhaps, when it is 
required* most to assist in the production of fine fruit. The roots also, un¬ 
able to find nutriment in a good soil, fnay penetrate into a bad one, and from 
thence derive matter not only not nutritive, but perhaps pernicious to the 
vegetating process. m 

“ In supplying water, Mr. Drummond recommends that it be taken from a 
pond in which it has been freely exposed to the sun. If the pond be not 
more than 3 or 4 f?ct deep, the temperature of its water will not differ much, 
during the summer months, from that of the soil of a border of similar depth. 
In such circumstances, watering will rather augment than diminish the tempe¬ 
rature of the soil; and will in no degree check the chemical changes by which 
the food is prepared in the soil, or impede the functions of the livinn organs 
destined to absorb it. Water from springs and wells, bv reason oflts coid- 
ncSfi, considerably reduces the temperature of the soil, and ought not to be 
employed till its temperature has been raised nearly to that of the soil. 

“ T5 asce'rtain the effects* respectively produced by spring and pond water 
of different temperatures, Mr. Drummond, in the year 1826, made the follow¬ 
ing experiments: — he selected four peach trees of the same species (grosse 
mignonne), which grew against a wall. Two of these trees were supplied 
during the summer with water taken from the spring, and the other two with 
water from the pond. In the border where the trees grew, and which was 
12 ft. wide, two thermometers were plunged into the soil to the. depth of 
18 in., and its temperature carefully noted at the two stations before the 
water was applied; and also on the next day, or twenty-four hours after the 
application of th’c wwter. The temperature, too, of each kind of water was 
duly observed. Tliesc observations being previously made, the border was 
watered three* times during the summer; aftd each time as much water was 
given as would have formed about a cubic foot of water over the whole sur¬ 
face. The author has exhibited, in a tabular form, the times when the ex¬ 
periments were made* the temperature of the soil, the kind of water, and 
its temperature when useil; the temperature of the border twenty-four 
hours ufcer, and the amount of heat gained «or lost by the kind of water 
employed. • , , 

“ The first experiment was made on the 10th of May. At, the dejdfh of 
18 id. thc.teinpffi'ature of the border was 64°, and that of tbe"'Sprpijf’water 
used 46°. In twenty-four hours after, the temperature of the border was 
reduced to 52°, or had lost 12°^ At the same time the temperatuijg of the 
soil being 04° as above, and heat of the pond water 67°, the soil at the close 
•of twenty-fouf houA was 0f>°, or, instead oMosing*12°, had gained 2°. 

* June 20th, the second watering was given. TJie temperature of the border 
at the depth *of *18 in. was now 74°, and that of the spring water 52°. In 
twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 58*, or had lost 16°. At tile 
station where the-pond water was used the temperature of the border at the 
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above-mentioned depth was 77°, and that of the water 82°. In twenty-four 
hours the temperature of the border was 80°, or had gained 3°. 

“ The third and last watering was performed on the 28th of July. The tem¬ 
perature of the border aj;18in. below the surface was 72°, and that of the 
spring water 57°. In twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 61°, or 
had lost 11° of temperature. At the pond water station, the border at the 
depth of 18 in. was 78°, anti, the water itself 74°. In twenty-four hours the 
temperature of the border was still 78°, or had suffered no change of tem¬ 
perature from the watering it had undergone. 

“ It is very clear from these ^facts, that, whilst spring water greatly cooled 
the soil, that from the pond exerted no such operation, but on the contrary 
often raised its temperature. 

“ In proceeding to describe the effects on vegetation produced by these 
different kinds of water, Mr. Drummond observes that on the 10th of May, 
when the border was first watered, there was no perceptible difference in the 
appearance of the four trees: they had all excellent crops of fruit. About 
tne first of August, however the contrast was very striking. No one would 
then have supposed that the four trees were of the same variety. The fruit 
of the two trees which had been supplied with the pond water was much 
larger, of a higher colour, and finer quality, than the fruit of the other two 
trees which had been supplied with spring water. Tlje leaves, also, of the 
former trees were almost double the size of those of th&-latter. Even in the 
following spring the difference was perceptible, as evince^ in the larger blos¬ 
som and more vigorous setting of the fruit. 

“ In the management of borders, it is of great importance, continues Mr. 
Drummond, to preserve the surface roots of trees. At the cottage garden 
the borders have never been dug since the trees were planted; and, when 
manure is applied, it is laid down and covered over with about (i in. of the 
surfact^mould. The soil, when thus treated, becomes filled to the surface 
with fibrous roots, which would be injured or destroyed were the border to be 
dug. "When the manure is retained in a body near the surface the border is 
kept in a moister state, and the roots’ do not penetrate downwards 'to the 
subsoil in search of water. Even where vegetables are raisedn l* early crops 
on the border, the soil is never disturbed to more than 6 in. in depth ; and tile 
crops are ready earlier than in the ordinary'mode of digging to the depth of 
18 m. When the fibrous roots of trees have been injured by digging the 
border too deep, they will soon be restored if a layer of manure, 6 or 8 inches 
thick, be first laid on the surface, and then beaten down with the spade, and 
covered afterwards with about 6 in. o"f mould. The roots will at once begin 
to strike out and run along the under surface of the dung, form'ing at length 
a complete mass of fibrous roots. • 

“When vegetables are raised on fruit-borderj, they may affect the at¬ 
mosphere, in regard both to befit and moisture, in a degree that may some¬ 
times prove beneficial, and at others injurious, to the trees. When the wall, 
for example, becomes heated, the air in contact with it is rarefied and carried 
upwards, and fresh air from the surface of the border moves forward to supply 
its place j in this way a current of air is soon' formed, which continually 
passes over the heated wall an long as it retains an excess of heat. - *-" Of this 
circumstance advantage may be sometimes taken where the heat of the wall 
is tA^essivefar, by keeping the surface of the border in a moist state, we 
dimin&lHat 'once tne temperature, and augment the moisture of .the atmo¬ 
sphere wmch envelopes the tree. On the other hajnd, by raking the border, as 
will afterwards be shown, we contribute tp keep its surface in a dry state ; 
and thereby to increase the temperature, and lessen the moisture of the sur¬ 
rounding atmogp^ere. A? diffeftmt seasons these opposite practices may be 
beneficially adopted. Thus in spring, when the trees are in blossom, should* 
a clear frosty night set in, with the prospect of bright suifthirie during the 
ifext day, it is o£no little importance to water the surface of the border<before 
the stm appears, as the evaporation that succeeds will moderate the excess of 
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heat which might otherwise prove fatal to the blossom. On the other hand, 
when the fruit is swelling it is of equal importance to keep the surface of the 
border dry, as the temperature both of the soil and atmosphere is then in¬ 
creased, which contributes much to improve the size and quality of the fruit. 

“ When, however, the borders arc so thickly covered with vegetables as 
almost to prevent the tjccess of the solar rays to their surface, such covering 
will contribute much to lower the temperature of the soil, and of the at¬ 
mosphere in contact with the wall. To ascertain the extent to which this 
might take place, the author made the following experiments on a border 
covered with a strong crop of cauliflower, twhich completely shaded the 
surface. He took a thermometer and inserted its naked bulb about half an 
inch into the soil of the border, where it was covered with the vegetables. 
A second thermometer was laid on the surface of the border ; and a third 
was placed in close contact with the wall. A similar arrangement was, at the 
same time, made with three other thermometers in another part of the border, 
which was uncropped, and fully exposed to the sun’s,rays. The border itself 
was 1 2 ft. wide, and the wall of about the same height in feet. On the 10th 
of May, J829, the author made four observations of these six thermometers, 
between 5 o’clock of that day, and 4 ©’clock of the next, viz. at 5 a. m., 1 
P. nr., and at 10 p. m. of the 10th.; and at 4 a. m. of the 11th. The results 
of these observations he has given in a tabular form, of which a copy is ex¬ 
hibited. 
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“ From this table it *vill be seen that at 1 o’clock p. m. the close crop of 
cauliflowers occasioned a reduction of 18° of temperature on the wall, as 
compareu*with that of the wall of the naked hprdcr: at 10 o’clock in the 
evening the dilference of temperature between the two^ portions o^wall was 
8°; and c\%n at 4 o’clock on the next morning the difference was 5°. jOn 
the 29th of May*the cropped border was 4° lower than the nakeikoney'-tft the 
depth of lain, beneath the surface. / 

“ This effect of cropping,* in lowering the temperature of the atmosphere, 
will, however, be muciyess when tffe sunshine is little and partial through the 
day ; and when the^dhy is wflt it will not beaobserfed. The. colour, too, of 
(lie soil will influence the result, a dark soil becomjpg much hotter than a light- 
coloured one,Vhifn exposed in the same manner to the solar rays. 

“ Vegetables in borders are least injurious to wall trees .when they are 
planted in rows at right angles to the wall, and at double the distance usually 
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allotted { they do not then so completely shade the soil, and the air is per¬ 
mitted to -flow freely though the rows. It will, however, be proper to have 
them cleared away (when planted opposite to peach and apricot trees) about 
the middle of July, that the borders may have the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays, to enable them to Kpen the fruit and mature the young wood. After 
a wet night the borders should also be raked, to ?id the drying of their 
surface. This simple operation will increase the temperature of the surface 
of the border, and of the wall, many degrees. On one occasion, after two 
days of continued rain in July, 1829, the temperature of the surfaces of the 
border and wall was the same »s that of the atmosphere, vis. 52°, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. At 6 o’clock, the weather cleared up, and a considerable 
extent of the border, opposite to a hot wall, was raked, so as to dry the 
surface. At 1 o'clock, a thermometer, laid on this raked surface, indicated 
118°; and another, applied to the wall opposite, 106°; whilst, on the 
unraked surface of the soil, the temperature was only 86°, and on the cor¬ 
responding portion of the wall 89 D . The operation, therefore, of raking the 
surface of the border, raised its temperature 32° above the unraked surface, 
and the temperature of the corresponding part of the wall 17°. t 

“ The London medal, for 1833, placed at the disposal of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, was voted to Mr. Gregor Drummond for the com¬ 
munication, of which a copious and correct abstract is here given." 

10. Description of several new Varieties of Fruit raised ly Thomas Andrew 
Knight , Esq ., from Seed; together with Kates thereon by Mr. Knight. 

The pears described are March bergamot, Pengethlcy, Iioss, Oakley Park 
bergamot. Brougham (a sample having been sent by Mr. Knight to Lord 
Brougham, and approved of by His Lordship), Bringewood, Moccas, Broom 
Park, Croft Castle, Eyewood, Dunmore, and Monarch. All these pears were 
raised by Mr. Knight; but their merits are not yet sufficiently proved to. war¬ 
rant our recommending them without the special sanction of Mr. Thompson, 
who, if we have failed to do justice to any of these varieties, will, we trust, be 
good enough to correct us. Mr. Knight also dfe&cribcs the Dunmore plum, 
raised by him, and also a party-coloured grape, not unlike tl.6'white musea- 
dine in flavour, which “ has in every season ripened tolerably well in the cold 
climate” of Downton ; and of which Mr. Knight says, “ 1 believe it to be better 
adapted to make wine in a cold climate than any cultivated. I feel confident 
that it is superior to most of the grapes cultivated in France, and that the 
merits of the French wines depend greatly more on the skill of the makers, 
than upon the merits of their grapes.” 

11. Note upon "SUmulus cardindlis ; a neiv hardy herbaceous Plant. By John 

t Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. Read November 1. 1835- 

This very showy and very hardy perennial, rare at the time this article was 
written, is already, thanks to the diffusive spirit which eiters into every thing, 
now as common in gardens as columbine or sweetwiiljam. 

* «, 

10. Meteorological Journal, Qc., for the Year 1835. By Mr. Thonjpson. 

13. A Note upon Oncidium Lanccimum ; a new Species of Orchideout Epiphyte. 

By John Lindley, Ph. D.,. F.R.S. &c. v ‘ 

A w*y.known epiphyte, introduced in 1834 by J. H. Lance,' Esq., and 
named in compliment to him. 

14. On Two Species of Insects which are-found injurious (o the Pear Tree. By 

Thomas Andrpw Knight, £sq., F.R.S., Pres. Read April 19. 1836. , 

“The leaves of pear trees which are trained to walls havo sustained, during 
some yeajs, much injury in many gardens, from the depredation of tlve larvae 
of a very tninute species of moth, the Tinea Clerckella of Linnaeus : and I 
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.have been informed that it abounded in the Royal Gardens at Kew in the last 
\suniaaer. The moth appears in the end of May and the beginning of June ; 
and it is readily distinguished by the silvery whiteness of its wings, which are 
tipped lightly with brown, and by its small size, its length scarcely exceeding 
a single line. It is an extremely pretty little insect, and possesses so much 
activity, that it is difficult to obtain a living specimen of it. It probably 
deposits its eggs, or, perhaps, more properly, its spawn, upon the under 
surfaces of the leaves; and the larvae, having there penetrated through the 
epidermis, feed upon the internal parenchymatous matter of the leaf. Brown 
and lifeless circular spots in consequence appear upon the leaves, such as an 
excess of heat would occasion ; and 1 have known several gardeners who 
have supposed it to be caused by solar action. These lifeless spots enclose 
the larvae of the moth above mentioned, which do not exceed a line in length. 
Whenever the leaves of a pear tree contain many of these, the fruit does not 
acquire nearly its natural size, and it ripens without acquiring either sweetness 
or flavour. 

“ This insect is an old inhabitant of our gardens : I first observed it half a 
century ago, but it appears latterly to have become much more abundant. It 
greatly prefers some varieties of pears to others; the chaumontel appears, 
amongst the varieties in iny garden, its favourite, and the glout morccau that 
which it likes least. The moth is, I believe, but little known; for Mr. 

(’urtis, who was so kiiqf as to give me the name of it, did not possess a 
specimen till he received one from me. My pear trees had sustained, during 
many successive years, wo much injury from the depredation of this insect, 
and their fruit had in consequence become so defective in freshness anil 
flavour, that I resolved to uproot the whole of them, if I failed to succeed 
in destroying or driving away the insects : but in the last summer I had the 
good fortune to obtain perfect success in driving them away, by the means 
which I proceed to describe. • 

“ Early in the spring of the year, when the blossom buds of my pear trees 
were about the size of large pea*, water, which held in suspension a mixture 
of lime mul flower of sulphur aiyl soot, in •about equal portions, was thrown 
by an engine over the pear trees and the surface of the wall to which they 
were trained. I applied this mixture because I had observed, as I have stated 
in a former communication, that it \ja<l apparently prevented the appearance 
of blistered leaves upon my peach and nectarine trees, though by what mode 
of operation I was then, as 1 still am, wholly at a loss to conjecture: but 
since the first application of it, I have not seen a single blistered leaf upon 
any tree to which it was applied. I, of course, distinguish blistered leaves 
front such as havt^hccn made to contract by the bite of the aphis. 

“The moths appeared # as abundant as in the preceding year; and I then 
caused my trees to be washed once in every week during a month, after I 
witnessed the first appearance *>f the moth, with*a weak infusion of tobacco * 
in water: this mode of treatment proved successful, anil the foliage of my 
pear trees, and some pluiv trees contiguous, escaped all injury. The moths 
were, however, only driven away; for the leaves of two pear trees which 
grew at some distance wcjS almost wholly destroyed, and the foliage of the 
medlar and cherry trees in the vicinity sustained a good deal of injury from 
them. Nearly all the leaves which^eontaincd any of the larva? were collected 
and burned, aqfl comparatively very few of the larvae escaped; and I db notf 
at all douJ)t but that J:>y adopting the same measures next year, I shatiroicgeiid 
in securing my*pcars from future injury. jf 

“ There is another species oUinscct which frequently injures the pear tree, 
whose depredations arc less visible, and consequently less known to sf&r. 
deners. It has greatly tfce appearance of an apjps, and is found dispersed 
over the under surface of the leaves whilst young, and is always immersed in 
a globule of honey ; jn their more mature state theseffnsects are found con* 
gregated round the base of ^ic buds, particularly those^ which org calculated 

1840. August. eg 
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to form blossom buds. In this, as in their first situation, they emit much 
honey, and the transmutation of the leaf bud into a blossom bud is prevented.' 
A large number of humble bees and wasps are always attracted by the honey 
ejected by this insect,..which will never tail to indicate its presence to the 
gardener. It is in size a little less than the black aphis usually seen upon the 
cherry tree, and its colour, when it is young, is a dull green, with dotted lines 
of pale brown ; and in its mature state its colour is dark brown, with trans¬ 
verse stripes of green across its back. The colour of the male, which is 
winged, is nearly black, except the upper part of the abdomen, which is a 
dull flame colour. It is (as Mr. Curtis informs me) the Psylla Pyri of Lin¬ 
naeus. I noticed it in the garden here about forty years ago, when it rendered 
all the crop of pears perfectly worthless. I have subsequently pointed it out 
to gardeners in other situations; and I suspect that it often exists unnoticed, 
and greatly injures the quality of the pear. I washed my pear trees with an 
infusion of tobacco in the spring, which appeared to have destroyed the 
insects; but they appeared again in great numbers, and the frequent use of 
the engine did not prevent their doing considerable injury. Not improbably 
an infusion of the green leaves of either the Nicotiana Tabacum or N. rustica, 
which might have been obtained atu very small expense, would have destroyed 
or driven them off, but it did not occur to me to try it.” 

15. Notice of the most remarkable Varieties of Fruits- sent to the Society since 
1831. By Mr. ltobert Thompson. 

Apples. Two seedlings, the one called Maclean’s Favourite, and the other 
Sudbury Beauty, were raised by Dr. Allan Maclean of Colchester: the former 
is described as one of the finest dessert apples known ; the latter is a very 
handsome table apple, resembling a well-grown Downton Pippin. 

“On the 18th of October, 183^, John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, sent 
some fruit of the Golden Pippin grown on the common stock and on the 
Siberian crab stock, accompanied with the following remarks. ‘.Walking 
through the garden of a friend in Worcestershire two days ago, some yellow 
ripe golden pippins took my eye-; these were growing on, a tree 1 recom¬ 
mended, three or four years ago, to be worked with the Golden Pippin, and 
which was a healthy stock raised from the Siberian craft. * The grafts were 
taken from an old espalier, grafted fn the common crab, in the same 
garden. The difference in the degree of ripeness of the fruit was most 
remarkable. 

“ ‘ When the truth of preconceived theory is confirmed by the result of 
actual experiments, it affords great satisfaction to the mind. I refer to my 
paper published some years ago, in wlt'ch I recommended fhe Golden Pippin 
apple to be grafted on the Siberian crab root and stock j I say root and stock, 
for some have absurdly regrafted the Siberian crafli obtained from nurseries 
which had been worked on«the common apple or crab stock : of course this 
could have no effect.’ 

“ The Golden Pippins from the Siberian crab /stock were firmer, more 
yellow, and richer, than those grown on the common stock.” 

Pears. Uvedale’s St. Germain. A fruit of thil* variety, from the garden of 
Mrs. Chalmers of Feversbam, weighed, when gathered, 3 lb. 3£ oz.; in the 
beginning of December, 3 lb. 2 oz.; and in the end of the safhe month 3 lb. 
“ In “October, 183s!, specimens of the Monsieur le Cure pear were received 
from 4K vilmorin of Paris, in order that they might lye coAiparcd with the 
St. X ezin, to which the former had erroneously been made a« synonyme. It 
was found to resemble the St. Lezin only in ,size and form, and proved a very 
superior fruit to it; being, instead of*a tough stewing pear, a valuable dessert 
one of first-rate quality. 4 . . In a letter received from M. Vilmorin in 

January, 1835, the following note is given respecting it:—-‘After repeated veri¬ 
fication, the Monsieur le Cure pear, or Monsieur, as it is now abbreviated, or 
Poire de plion (th% name to be preferred), i| deciaedly different from the 
St. Lezin, and greatly superior to this last sort.’ On November 4*1833, a box 
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I was sent to the Society, by the late John Wynne Griffith, Esq., containing’ 
specimens of twenty-four sorts of pears, from his garden at Garn in Denbigh¬ 
shire ; with a statement that they were from grafts received from the garden 
of tile Society in 1830, worked on branches of foiy old trees, viz. brown 
beurre, crassane, autumn bergamot, and jargonelle, which were growing 
against a south-west wall, and the grafts brought over to the south-east side. 
The sorts were all true to their names, and very well grown. From an account 
of the number of fruits produced, it appeared that upwards of ten dozens had 
been obtained in the second year after grafting, and more than thirty dozens 
in the third year, from the grafts on these four trees ; a proof of the rapidity 
with which a supply of good pears may be procured under favourable circum¬ 
stances. 

“ Grapes. On the 9th of November, 1831, a bunch of White Muscat of 
Alexandria grapes was received from John Williams, Esq., of Fit mas ton, 
grown on the open wall, on a south-east aspect. A ligature of waxed string 
was tied tight round the stem in April, which was found nearly as beneficial 
as ringing, and less injurious to the future health of the tree. 

“ On the 2d of January, 1833, fruit of the Charlcsworth Tokay grape was 
received from the lion. William Booth Grey. Bunch large, long and tapering, 
rather loose; the shoulders moderately strong. 

“On the 24th of February, 1834, the following communication was sent to 
the Society relating tq^the Nice Black Cluster grape; fruit of which was 
subsequently received. 

The Nice Black Cluster, I have no hesitation in saying, if planted against 
southern walls facing any point between s. e. and s. tv., or against the fronts 
of houses or trcllised to balconies, will ripen in ordinary seasons at London, 
by the end of September or beginning of October, sufficiently for the purpose 
of making wine of the nature of champagne, and much better than halt the 
champagne sold in London. But for this purpose I recommend to use the 
pure jpicc only, without any admixture of sugar and water, or brandy. It is 
also an excellent grape for a cool late forcing-house, not being liable to rot; 
nor do ,hp berries wither so tnych when kept late on the plant, as is the case 
with many other kinds : this is rather an unusual circumstance, considering 
that it is not if il’cshy grape. It is remarkably juicy, and the seeds readily 
separate in the mouth without treble. I only gathered the last from my 
grapery three days ago, and they were still very juicy, notwithstanding the dry 
beat and ventilation they were exposed to from the daily fire in the flue, made 
in order to prevent their rotting. By reference to the long article on Grapes 
cultivated in Burgundy, in Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, you will observe the 
finest Burgundy* is made from a variety of the Auvernat grape, having its 
bunches formed with loose berries : but, owing to the tenderness of the 
grape, planters in general, for the sake of quantity at the expense of quality, 
cultivate the mory hardy sorts*with ciowded berries. Now, 1 have reason to* 
believe my seedling grape is as hardy, with the advantage of loose berries, as 
the common crowded Auvernats ; and for this rcasou I wish to have it tried 
in France.’ 

“ Tlie bunches were j^osclp formed with regularly middle-sized berries, 
which, from jjot being overcrowded, were thoroughly ripened and sugary; and 
on this account it seems highly deserving of cultivation. i 

“ Strawberry. On the 5th of July, 1831, fruit of MyattM PineiPpplcStrawx 
lierry wqs exhibited by Mr. Joseph Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford. • J?ruit its 
large as the aid pine, oblong, with a heck, and having the calyx spreading or 
reflexed.” It is added, that this variety produces but sparingly in many soils, 
on which subject see p. 302. • 

“ Gourds. On the s 21st of December, 18JJ1, a wery large gourd, the 
Potjron Jaune, was presented for exhibition by Mr. Carpenter, from the 
garden of the llpv. FI. Wise, Oftchureh, near Leaiflington [a descendant of 
Mr. Wise, gardener to Quejn Anne]. Its weight was # 153 lb, aqd it was one 
of a crop Weighing altogether 555 lb. from the same vine. 

e e 2 
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“ On the 21st of October, 1834, a gourd of the same variety, but of a size 
still more enormous, was exhibited, from Lord Rodney, It was 8 ft. in cir-. 
cumference, and weighed 212 lb.” 

16. On the Grafting of Vines. By Mr. William Gowans. Communicated by 

the Horticultural Society of Glasgow. Road June 7. 1836. 

This communication, somewhat varied and cnlargctl by its author, has 
appeared in the Gardener's Magazine for 1837, p. 117. 

17. Upon the supposed absorbent Powers of the Cellular Points, or Spongioles, 
of the Roots of Trees, and other Plants. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., 
F.R.S., Pres. Read May 17. 1836. 

“ An opinion is very extensively, if not generally, entertained, that the 
nutriment which trees and other plants derive from the soil in which they 
grow is exclusively taken in by the cellular extremities of their roots, which, 
from their texture, have been called spongioles, and which, in their organisa¬ 
tion, differ from other parts of the root in being totally without an,v alhurnous 
or woody matter distinct from bark.' But it is through the alburnum idonc of 
trees, as l have proved l>v a great variety of experiments, and as is, I believe, 
generally admitted, that the ascending sap, under ordinary circumstances, 
passes up front their roots into their branches and (raves ; and, as this sub¬ 
stance does not exist in the spongiole, my attention was directed to an 
enquiry, whether the spongioles possess the power of transmitting fluids, and, 
if such power were found to exist in them, through what peculiar channels 
such fluids pass up: and as these questions are necessarily interesting, and to 
some extent, in particular cases, may become important to the practical 
gardener, 1 communicate the result of my experiments. 

“ Spongioles are obtainable in- the most perfect stute from large seeds, such 
as those of the common or French bean, which have been permitted Co ger¬ 
minate, by simply detaching them from the cotyledons, as they thus remain 
united to the caudex of the plant,Sind its big* and plumule. ■ Many of these 
were obtained from the seeds of plants of several kinds, fiid subjected to 
various modes of treatment in soils of different qualities; but all perished 
without a single plumule having expanded, or having apparently received any 
nutriment, either from the soil or other source. Yet the spongioles, in these 
cases, must have contained greatly more living organisable matter, derived 
from their cotyledons, than the whole body of the seed of a very large majority 
of plants can possibly contain; but they were, I conclude, incapable of trans¬ 
mitting it into the plumules, owing to tht want of alburnum. < 

“ I therefore believe my opinion, that spongioles qre imperfectly organised 
, parts of the plant, which neither absorb from the soil, "nor transmit fluids of 
any kind for the service of other parts of it, to Vie well founded: but alhurnous 
matter is generated with great rapidity within them ; and they become to a 
very great extent transmuted into perfect roots, long before the growth of the 
stem or branches of the tree commences in the goring j and by these newly 
formed roots (but not by these exclusively^ 1 Conceive that nutriment is 
absorbed from the soil aiyl sent up into the leaves, to be there converted into 
the trjfe sap of the plant. 1 am aware that the above-stated opinions are in 
bpposition^o those of many eminent physiologists, to which ipuch deference 
is due;HSut I think that they have erroneously included tvithin their spongi¬ 
oles portions of alhurnous fibre, a substance never found in the brgan properly 
called a spongiole.” ' r - 

18. Observation on a Veed/isg Pear, raised by Tbontis Andrew Knight, Esq., 
called the Allhorp Crussqne. By Mr. Robert Thompson. Rfead Jan. 19.1830. * 

. This variety, Mr. Thompson observes, will benj competition with the finest 
of the varieties introduced from Belgium or France. It bears welt as a stan- 
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dard j and the flesh is buttery, rich, and very high flavoured It is in perfection 
in the end of October and during November. 

* 

19. On the Cultivation of the JBignhni a venusta. By Ifclr. George Phillips, Gar¬ 
dener to the Misses Trevor, Tingrith, near Woburn, Bedfordshire. Read 

Dec. 1. 1835. , 

Two plants of this splendid hot-house climber are planted in the back 
corner of the bark bed, in a mixture of turfy loam, leaf mould, and peat, 
while the roots have the whole range of the bottom of the bark bed in a thin 
layer of rotten tan, which is not disturbed When the tan is turned. The 
shoots are trained under the glass, and cover a surface of 500 ft. The plant 
continues in flower from the beginning of November to February; after which 
it is cut back to one stem of 0 ft. in length. In 1835, this stem, at the point 
of amputation, was 4 in. in girth. “ From the point where it is cut back, 
young shoots soon push out in abundance; three or four arc selected for 
training, and the others taken off. If young plants are wanted, this seems to 
be the most favourable season for propagation ; when the shoots are from 
Gin. to 9im. long, they will readily strike root in any light soil in a bottom 
heat. The young plants may be growfl to a large size the first season by 
frequent shifting, as they are fond of plenty of room for their roots.” 

20. On the Cultivation of Alstrmnerias. By Mr. W. Scott, Gardener to Charles 

Barclay, Esq., M.P., F.II.S. Read February 2. 1830. 

“ Being very partial to the genus, although I had never seen any of the 
varieties before, except Ligtu and Pelegrina, l began, when I first came to live 
at Bury Hill, in April, 1831, immediately to turn my attention towards them. 
Being well aware, from what 1 had seen of the tw'o kinds with which t was 
acquainted, that they require rest for a few months in the course of the 
season, I removed all the plants 1 could find»( which, as well as l can recollect, 
were rilookeri, pulchclla, pallida, pelegrina, acutifolia, pelegrina alba, psit- 
tacina, edulis, Ligtu, and a variety from Mr. Nuttall, raised by him from 
Peruvian*seeds, and which haif never flowered here) to a small pit in front of 
the pine-stove,giving them no water till the earth about their roots got quite 
dry; as soon as they began to recover, 1 potted them in the size called forty- 
eights, and kept them then on r» shelf against the back wall of the green¬ 
house, about 3 ft. from the top-lights; and, although I lost Ilookeri, pelegrina 
alba, and edulis, I had the satisfaction of seeing the others thrive much 
better than they had done the previous year. 1 also took up, from the border 
in front of the stove, tricolor and pulchellu, and gave them the same treat¬ 
ment. When the leaves began to (iecay, at the end of July or beginning of 
August, I withheld wafer, and allowed the plants to rest until the beginning 
of November, 1832, Vben they again began to vegetate: I then repotted 
them, and gave them every encouragement, in rich mould, composed of ioamj 
rotten dung, and leaf mould, with u little sand: this 1 find to be the best 
compost for growing them in. As they filled their pots with roots, I shifted 
them progressively to a lprger size; and had, in June, 1833, the pleasure of 
flowering the species fr*m Mr. Nuttall and pallida, for the first time since 
they had hsen at Bury Hill; and I succeeded in growing tricolor to the 
height of 2 ft. 3 in., well covgred with flowers. None of my pots thitt season 
were larger than what are termed sixteens. When the *flowerjng was over, 
and th« leaves wegp beginning to decay, I again resorted to the plan pf drying 
or resting tllte plants till the following November. I afterwards gave tjrem the 
same course of treatment as before; but, as the roots had attained a greater 
degree of strength, the size of tlub pots was enlarged, until some <!F the 
sti|pnger varieties wcresplanteik in the size No. g, in which they arrived at the 
stjitein which they were exhibited at the Society’s Garden in June, 1834. 
During the time of # growing, I keep them on a shelf, or trellis, in front of the 
green-house, having upright lights about 5 ft. high, and l give them plenty of 
air, carefhlly avoiding the least application of neat, which would draw them 
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up weak, cause the flowers to be much smaller, anil very much injure their 
colours. By these means 1 have had them continue in good bloom for full 
four weeks.” 

21. On the Means of etcstroi/ing the lied Spider in the Melon I'ranie. By 
Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., F.li.S., Pres. 41<-’ad May 3. 1830. 

“The red spider is one of the most formidable enemies witli which the 
gardener has to contend, and against which he is least well prepared with the 
means of defence. His peach and nectarine trees upon the open wall are 
often considerably injured by'it; and the conservatory, the forcing-frame, and 
the stove, scarcely present a plant which is not subject to sutler from its 
attacks. When it appears upon trees growing upon walls in the open air, and 
wherever water can be abundantly applied without material injury to the < 
plants, it is easily destroyed ; but there are, I believe, comparatively few 
plants which are not much injured by having the lower surfaces of the leaves 
much wetted. In a former communication 1 stated the destructive eflects 
upon the melon plant of the application of water to the under surfaces of 
the leaves, apparently owing to the cells of that surface of the deaf having 
absorbed the lighter fluid, in the manner pointed out by M. Dutrochct, anil 
transmitted into the denser fluid the vital sap of the plant. 

“ The aversion of the red spider to sulphur, or it^ inability to live in the 
close vicinity of that substance, has long been knowia to gardeners ; and the 
object of this communication is only to point out a more efficient mode of 
employing it than has, I believe, hitherto been practised. The instrument 
which 1 use bears a very close resemblance to those employed in fumigating 
with tobacco, but it is filled with pieces of the wing feathers of pigeons or 
poultry, amongst which a small quantity of flowers of sulphur is dispersed. 
The receptacle is then closed with a lid, the front surface of which is perfo¬ 
rated with many small holes, tb.ough which the air impelled by the bellows 
passes, carrying with it a portion of flowers of sulphur. By shakfog the 
bellows, the feathers are made to change their position, by which many suc¬ 
cessive portions of flowers of sulphuV are made, to escape, till the wlfole which 
the receptacle contains is expended. , 

“ I first employed this instrument in the last summer in my' melon-house, 
in which, upon some of my plants, 1 obscived a large number of red spiders. 
After using it, I noticed with a lens in the web an immensity of minute parti¬ 
cles of sulphur, in company with a very large number of red spiders ; but 
upon examining my plants three days afterwards, l found the particles of 
sulphur alone remained, and that the red spiders had either died or marched 
off. I found no difficulty in causing uhmy minute particle., of sulphur to 
adhere to the under surfaces of the leaves of all my,plants, and during the 
remainder of the summer I was not able to find a single red spider upon 
‘them. * * ► 

“ The form of the instrument for melon plants growing in hot-beds requires 
to be considerably altered ; and the perforations for permitting the escape of 
the flowers of sulphur should be lateral, instead of being in the front of the 
lid : that should be made slightly conic, and of ‘less width than the receptacle, 
so as to come within it to ( a small depth ; by which means the whole of the 
flowers*of sulphur that escapes will be impelled forwards. The apertures 
si-oulir be cpnfined to one side of the lid, which should not sink wholly into 
the receptacle; and through such apertures the flowers rof sulphur, will be 
made Ip escape below the level of the leaves of the melon in “the common 
frame, and be dispersed over the under suf faces of its leaves. 

“ V applied flowers of sulphur in several other cases in the last summer, 
and always with success; an if. I am applying itrto my peach-house and vinery, 
instead of water from an engine, and I have reason to bdieve with pertket 
success. 4 , 

“ My friemj Mr. Willjams of Pitmaston has perfectly succeeded in banishing 
the red Bpider from his melon-house, by causing sulphur to evapdrate from 
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f the hottest part of his flues; but, I think, not without some ill consequences. 
.His machinery is a good deal superior to mine, and his skill and science in no 
degree inferior ; but his melons, though very large, and apparently perfect, are 
generally much surpassed by mine in richness and flavour. When sulphur is 
made to evaporate, some uncombined acid flies oflf, and this Mr. Williams 
suspects (and 1 agree with him in opinion) to operate injuriously upon the 
health of his plants. It seems probable that the same uncombined acid would 
cause the flowers of sulphur to operate injuriously; but, uiough I have often 
applied it in large quantities, I never witnessed any ill effects.” 

• 

22. Meteorological Journal, §c.,for the Year 1836. By Mr. Thompson. 

•23. An Account of some further Experiments made in the Garden of the Society, 

in the Year 1836, relative to the Cultivation of Potatoes. By Mr. Robert 

Thompson. Head December 6. 1836. 

This paper, as containing not only original experiments made in 1836, but 
a summary yf all those made in 1831 and 1832, is by far the most valuable 
that has appeared on the subject of the Potato in these Transactions. 

“ In the year 1831, experiments were made with the view of ascertaining the 
effect of planting the sets of potatoes much wider apart than usual, in order 
to give the foliage a greyer exposure to light. Whole tubers were accord¬ 
ingly planted in spaces containing 16 sq. ft. The result was, that strong¬ 
growing sorts, including a number of Mr. Knight’s seedlings, produced fully 
an average, whilst a few gave a very great crop. But although one of the 
latter produced at the rate of 21 t. 13 cu t. o9 lb., a weak-growing sort pro¬ 
duced only 1 t. A ewt. 92 lb. The vigorous could avail themselves of their 
ample space, which they occupied with their stems and foliage to the full 
extent j the weaker could not. Hence the propriety of suiting the distance 
of planting to the vigour of the sort. [Sec p. 390.] 

“ In the year 1832, experiments were made with regard to the relative pro¬ 
duce of suts frum whole tuberg, and froiji single eyes. The result was in 
favour of the latter by upwards of 7 cwt. per acre, and considerably more on 
comparison of tile clear produce after deducting the weight of sets employed 
in both cases. [See p. 3+7.] s 

“ The trials of 1831 gave rise to further experiments with regard to the 
space between the sets. Accordingly, in 1834, another experiment was made, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most preferable distance at which the sets 
of commonly cultivated varieties should be planted; and at the same time a 
repetition was n^tde of the comparison between whole tubers and single eyes. 
The distances between the rows were 2J ft., 2 ft., 1£ ft., and 6 in. The re¬ 
sult with regard to distance was, that the crop was found to be greatest 
where the distance between th* rows was most iu accordance with the height • 
of the stems; and the most uniformly abundant produce was from rows 2 ft. 
apart. The comparison between whole tubers and single eyes was still found 
to be in favour of the latter. 

“ The experiments in $c present season [1836] have been made with re¬ 
gard to M 

“ First, the time of planting ; first week in Marclf, and first week itj April. 

“ Second, tjje sets ; whole tubers, bases, and points of tubers. 

“ Thijd, the deptji; 3 in., 4 in., 6 in., and 9 in. 

“ A piece t»f ground in the kitchen-garden, which was previously fh grass, 
was trenched and planted witl* the bread-fruit potuto, a sort which frfr pro¬ 
ductiveness is, perhaps, unequalled near London by any other of so fiae a 
quality. The ground w§s divided very exactly into si^ equal parts. Three 
of ^hese were planted respectively with whole tubers, bases, and points of 
tubers, in the first week in March ; the other three compartments in a similar 
manner, in the first week in April. The following table exhibits the results, 
calculated*for an acre:— '* 
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Time of Planting. 

Seta. 

Weight planted 

Weight taken 

up. 

Deduct weight 
planted for 
clear produce. 

1st week in March. 

*■ 

Whole Tubers 
; Base of Tubers 
Points of Tubers 

t. CWt. 111. 

1 11 22 

1 0 89 

0 10 44 

t. cwt. lb. 

15 2 45 
15 6 108 

18 1 28 

t. rwt. lb. 

13 LI 23 

14 6 19 

17 10 90 


Aver. 

1 0 89 

16 3 

15 2 83i 

1st week iu April, -j 

Whole Tubers 
|Base of Tubers 
Points of Tubers 

1 11 22 

1 0 89 

0 10 44 

15 14 74 
14 11 18 

14 8 74 

14 3 52 

13 10 41 

13 18 30 . 


| Aver. 

1 0 89 

14 18 18 

13 17 41 


1 Difference in favour of the March plantation 1 5 42,', 


* 


“ It appears from the above, that the March plantation exceeds that of 
April by 1 ton 5 cwt. 42,' t lb.; and farther, that the average produce of the 
points of tubers exceeds that of whole tubers by I tgn I t> cwt. 87 lb., and of 
the base of tubers by 1 ton 15 cwt. 1)4' lb. Consequently, the lowest pro¬ 
duce is from the whole sets ; a little above the latten is that from the base; 
and the points of the tubers rank considerably above either. This superiority 
appears to take place in the March planting; for of those planted in April 
the whole tubers had the advantage with regard to produce. 

“ Sir George S. Mackenzie obtained a different result from different parts 
of the tuber. Cuts from the base gave a return of 20 lb., middle 20 £ lb., and 
points 24 lb.; but, from the following communication, it appears thutuhe was 
not fully satisfied in regard to the experiment having been fairly made. 

“ * The experiment, the result of yhich I communicated last, year ..comparing 
the respective produce of the cuts taken from the root end. the middle, and 
the rose end of a potato, was made, as I mentioned, by tfte f gardener then in 
my service. Last spring [ directed the experiment to be repeated; but my 
gardener misunderstanding me planted root-cuts, 6tc., from different potatoes 
of one sort, instead of all the cuts to be compared being from one tuber. The 
result is as follows: — 

‘ Root-end cuts, 2G lb. Middle, 20 £ lb. Rose, or crown end, 24 lb. 

« i. 

There were 20 cuts of each sort planted at the usual distance, and a suede 
eye in each cut. Though this does not give a strict'comparison of cuts from 
• one tuber, yet it may be regarded as giving a fair mean result. The inferi¬ 
ority of the middle cuts is remarkable; and it appears of some importance to 
repeat the experiment with different varieties of thg potato, attending care¬ 
fully that only one eye shall be in each cut. When the eyes arc crowded, as 
in the crown, or rose, end, they should be ail put dtp ay but one. I am aware 
that it has been the universal opinion that the crown end is tjie most pro¬ 
ductive ; but this appeafs to have been taken for granted, and not deduced 

{ rom /experiment.» The great number of eyes, also, at the crown end, may 
lave contributed to an increased produce. In planting^ a field it is always 
advantageous to have at least two eyes, lest one should be cut tiff by frost.’ 

“ Iff order to try the effects of different distils of planting, a quarter was 
divxied into four equal parts, and plated with sets in the second week in 
April, at the respective; depths of 3, 4,0, and J) inches The results computed 
for an acre are as follows:*— At 3 in., 131. 141b. ; 4in.,. 1+t. 1 cwt. I^lb. ■ 
Gin., 14t. 11 cwt. 41b. ;«9in., 13t. Ill lb. 

“ The greatest produce was from the plantation at 6 fn. deep; and next to 
jt, from that* at 4 in. «Those planted only 3 in. tlecp gave the ldUst return. 
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Many of the sets buried 9 in. did not vegetate, or at least failed in reaching 
the surface. This was also found to be the case by Hasler Hollis.?, Esq., in 
1835, when he adopted the mode of deep planting. The results of his experi¬ 
ments are detailed in the following note: — ’* 

“ * 1 have this year renewed my experiments on the potatoes you sent me 
in 1833 from Mr. Kniuht’s collection. 

“ ‘ I planted in the latter end of March, and at intervals during the whole 
month of April, but I am satisfied 1 was, contrary to the received opinion, 
too early in some instances, particularly with Mr. Knight’s No. 2. 

“ ‘ I also planted at various depths, 9 in., 7*in., and from 5 in. to 6 in. In 
nearly every instance the shallow planting has succeeded, but in none the 
deepest, and in the latter case many of the sets have not vegetated at all, 
many more have not reached the surface. 

“ ‘A few single eyes of the Downton Yam, literally parings, have yielded 
very nearly as much as the full-sized sets. I think I could say quite as 
much if the tubers from which they were cut wefe added to their actual 
produce. 

“ ‘ Some of these statements appear so singular that I feel a hesitation in 
mentioning; them but, whether from “the unfavourable season, mismanage¬ 
ment, or vvliat other cause I know not, certain it is, that these are my results. 

“ ‘ P.S. The soil is.a loamy snnd, and friable.’ ” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Tsflcexce of various Circumstances in the Growth of Plants in modifying their 
Phiftiohigical Action. Extracted from a paper by Dr. Christisou, read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Feb. 3. 184-0. — “ The author commenced 
with some remarks on the \%rious causes by which the action of plants and 
of their predicts on the animal body may be modified, and on the great vague¬ 
ness ami uncertainty of the information at preseut possessed in regard to the 
influence of those causes which *80010 to arise in peculiar circumstances of 
vegetation, more especially climate, weather, soil, auil the progress of vegeta¬ 
tion. He then stated the sources of information on these points; namely, 
the curative or therapeutic action of drugs on man, their effects on the 
healthy function, both of man anc^ animals, either as medicines or as poisons, 
their sensible? qualities, and their chemical analysis; ami he assigned rea¬ 
sons for discarding flue first of these from the enquiry, and for trusting, in a 
great measure, to the criteri^ns dciived from sensible qualities, from the effects 
of poisons on the lower animals, nnd from chemical analysis. 

“ The remaining part of the present paper was confined chiefly to the influ¬ 
ence of the progresx*of vegetation on the activity of plants- Doubts were 
thrown, by the results ®f his investigations, on most of the current doctrines 
on this head; but the fSreseRt state of the enquirv did not lead to any general 
infcrcnccsHieing drawn with confidence. 

“ An extended statement was made upon the influence of the pragret^ of 
vegetation Spoil many of the uctive species of the natural family Kanqncqp 
lac-can lt # was ftated, that in the acrid species of the genera Ranunculus, 
Anemone, ami Clematis, the acridity, which is the same throughout^them all 
in quality, is possessed in nearly cqpil activity by the leaves, from aa early 
period in the spring until they ore about to decay j but that it exists in the 
gprmcns only while t'fley are grt' cn > all .d disap (fears there entirely as the seeds 
*ipen. In the “acrid species of Aconitum, the actidity of the leaves, on the 
contrary, continues only until the seeds begin to form, and then gradually, but 
quickly^ disappears as th*y ripen, while the seeds acquire precisely the same 
peculiar kind of acridity. The narcotic properties of the leaves, however, do 
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not undergo the same singular change, but continue undiminished after the 
seeds are mostly ripe, and probably, indeed, ns long ns the leaves themselves 
retain their freshness. The acridity of the genus Hclleborus is probably go¬ 
verned by circumstances'different from any of those already mentioned ; but 
the cxpeiiments already made are insufficient to point out the true rule. In 
the course of these observations many remarks were ;»'so made on the nature 
of the acridity possessed by the different species, upon which incorrect ideas 
at present very generally prevail ; several material corrections were also sug¬ 
gested as to the general' opinions respecting the influence of heat, desiccation, 
and time upon their acridity and a short allusion was matin to the proper¬ 
ties of a remarkably crystalline principle which the author discovered in one 
of the species of Ranunculus, and which appeared to him to be the ingredient 
upon which the activity of that genus depends. 

“ The author next entered into some details regarding the influence of the 
progress of vegetation on narcotic plants, and commenced with the natural 
family Amygdalem, the leaves of several of which are eminently poisonous, in 
consequence of containing, or producing when bruised, a hydroeyanated essen¬ 
tial oil. He showed that this oil abounds most in the leaves of tke cherry 
laurel (Cerasus Lauro-cerasus), when‘they are young and undeveloped ; and 
that it goes on diminishing gradually in proportion to their weight, as they 
increase in age and vigour, until the commencement a‘ their second season, 
when the old leaves, though plump and luxuriant, do*.iot contain above an 
eighth or tenth of what thev contained in the infant statp, or of what is con¬ 
tained in the young undeveloped leaves of the same period. This is a com¬ 
plete reversal of the generally admitted law in respect of the formation of 
volatile oils in leaves. 

“ The consideration of this fact led to some statements upon the mode and 
form in which some essential oils and other active principles exist in the leaves 
of plants ; and the conclusion was drawn, that in all probability many active 
principles, which are separated from plants by simple processes, do not C-xist 
ready-formed in the leaves ; but, as in the familiar case of the mustard seed 
and bitter almond, are only developed when tin,- structure of Hie 16'aves is 
broken up, and principles of a diflerent kind, secreted in district cells, are 
brought in contact with one another or with water. 

•* The remaining departments of the inf estigation were postponed ; hut 
further observations were promised upon the influence of the progress of ve¬ 
getation on the solanaceous and umbelliferous plants, and likewise on the effects 
of soil and climate.” 

From the above extract it may be gathered why cattle reject the Ranunculus 
acris, or common buttercup of the meadow*, while green, but d<J not object to 
it, but are even said to be fond of it, in a state of hay. —< Conti. 

, Temperature of P(ants. — Dutrochet, some; years ago, proved by expe¬ 
riment that living plants have a proper heat ; and other experiments have 
recently been made by M. Van Beck, and read to the French Academy in 
January last, confirming the fact. The maximum of irfuerent heat which M. 
Van Beck found, on September 29th, an hour and a< quarter after noon, in a 
young leaf of Seduin Cotyledon, was about 0 2ceiKigradc, or about some¬ 
thing more than half a degree of Fahrenheit, in rainy and dull daws the heat 
was not yJLo great as when the weather was calm and clear. The following ob¬ 
servations are interesting, as tending to show the nrobable advantages of a free 
circulation of the air among plants ; though, as the writer observes, the sub¬ 
ject reqiVres to be farther examined. 

“ A, singular phenomenon, which I ha^c always observed in the course of 
my experiments, is, that, on suddenly raising the bell-glass which cut off all 
communication between the sKr of the apartment and 'that of the plant, tjie 
heat of the latter always j*?se suddenly some tenths of a degree. This phe¬ 
nomenon, however, lasted only a few minutes; the magnetic needle soon 
retrograded, passing zero of the scale, and showings by its opposite pnd per¬ 
manent deviation, that the living plant had a much lower temperature than the . 
dead leaf, as is always the case in the atmosphere. 
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“ Is this phenomenon to be ascribed to the instantaneous access of the 
free air to the plant, which, by stimulating its vital functions, which were de¬ 
pressed by its having been kept in a less pure air, augments at the same time 
its proper heat, before the counteracting and frigorific'influence of reestablished 
evaporation has had time to make itself felt K 

“ This 1 cannot venture to decide; but I hope that oth-:r philosophers and 
naturalists will engage in'these researches, which, if 1 am not deceived, may 
yet throw light on many an interesting question in vegetable physiology.” 
( Compte Hernia, <$r., as quoted in Jam. Jour, for April, 18+0, p. 333.) 

The Effect of Light passing through coloured (Hass on Plants (p. 301.) is a 
subject worth deep attention, and opens a wide field for observation. Some 
time ago I had two pine stoves darkened with hot liinc and water, with a little 
size to make it stick on. I did this to save the trouble of constantly shading, 
and 1 find it not only to break the rays of the sun, but that in very bright 
days it was scarcely "necesssnrv to give air. The question is, whether a dark 
colour would not be better than this whitewash V It is' well known that pines 
can be grown faster in summer in pits glazed with dark green glass than in 
houses covered with clear glass ; and 1 have no doubt but that a coloured 
mixture to darken the glass through the middle of summer would prove highly 
beneficial to the pine. However, 1 will try the experiment on one house.— 
John Spencer. Uowoodjlardrns, June 4. 1840. 

A new Cedar. — If the accompanying extracts and remarks should arrest 
the attention of any traveller who can procure seeds, or rather cones, front the 
trees mentioned, he may discover a new cedar ; at any rate, he will earn the 
commendation of scientific men, if, by forwarding such seeds to England, he 
will enable us to ascertain precisely the trees referred to. 

“ From Debaree are seen the trees which surround the church of Tchant- 
Itclgn, which Bruce took for cedars, and Salt (at Taranta) for firs ; but they 
resemble neither the cedars of Lebanon nor*the firs of Europe; it is rather a 
mixtifte of both, with thorns (VI even more tender than those of the cedar ; 
but its fruit resembles altogether the fruit of the juniper tree : it is almost the 
only wodd for’building that tlivre is in Abyssinia.” ( Gohafs Abyssinia.) 

The place tut which I imagine Gobat refers is, in Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
4to, p. ., “ a bed of chalk-stone ; and wherever this prevailed an extensive 
grove of a bardv kind of cedar, cal fed Ttid, nourished in abundance.” 

1 have also late ly met (but cannot remember where, [in the Transactions of 
the Geographical Society of London j) with the assertion, that on the “ Cedar 
Mountains,” Cape of Good Hope, are abundance of the cedars of Lebanon. 
And, in an account of the Madeiras (front whence it would not be difficult to 
procure cones^, it is saiil that the forests formerly covering the islands have 
disappeared; save t hah in the remote parts of the mountains we may still oc¬ 
casionally meet with '* a specjps of cedar.’ - Were ] to indulge in conjecture; 
I should guess the tree mentioned by Salt and liobat may be nearly allied to, 
or identical with, the cypress of Goa (C'upr&sus lusituniea). I would add that 
Abyssinia, approached how so speedily and easily, and where Europeans, and 
particularly Englishmen, have little to fear,presents a most tempting field to the 
practical botanist; offering, nS it tloes, a vegetation of the utmost variety, from 
the tropicalvprodtictions of the valleys to the lichens of its snow-clad'moun- 
tains. — If. H. IV. Derby, Feb. 20. 1840. # 

Ecanmbii/m grand flora. — If the reader will turn to p. 236. of this Volume 
he will*sce a speculative notion of mine for flowering the Beaumdnti/f 
flora. This*old-fashioned plant is very unwilling to flower with utf in the 
stoves, and, if treated as a gr&n-house climber, it soon gets stunted and sever 
flowers at all. This was a great favourite plant with my much lamented late 
employer, W. Gordon,*Esq., of llaffield, and w8 tried^nany experiments with 
it Mere for nine br ten years to get it into flower, grid only succeeded once. 
It waB among the first plants that I tried at Kingsbury, in the way of experi¬ 
ment. I jflanted it out into n border in the orchidaceous house which runs at 
.the back of the conservatory, and for the first season I trained it in the same 
house. In the spring of 1830, 1 introduced the head of it through the bacV 
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wall into the conservatory where it had plenty of space to run along, and it 
made great progress during the season. Last winter it was kept in the con¬ 
servatory, and within a few inches of the glass ; but it did not seem to be in 
good humour, for three'or four months; yet it kept its leaves and young 
shoots in their natural colour, and about the middle of last May it showed 
strong flower buds on the ends of the last season’s wood, and now some of 
the flowers are expanded, and beautiful objects they are. The flowers have 
long tubes like those of the Brugmansw, and wide undulating limbs like the 
flowers of the Brunsfelsin undulata, anil are of the colour and texture of the 
flowers of the Magnolia grandiflora. You must excuse this homely way of 
describing its flowers; it will answer the purpose I have in view better than a 
long string of Latin adjectives. These flowers are produced on the very top 
of the side shoots in clusters, one or two only opening at a time, so that each 
truss keeps a long time in flower. For my own part, I like large flowers and 
large foliage, especially for climbers, and 1 can never make up my mind to the 
papilionaceous climbers from the South Sea Islands, as conservatory climbers : 
their flowers are generally so small as to be lost in a lofty house; they arc 
much better fitted to be grown in pots, and trained into fancy shapes. The 
Beaumdntia, treated in this way, will be a great acquisition to the conservatory 
climbers ; and if it will prove a regular flower under this system, no plant can 
be more deserving of a place. The amateur and young gardener must bear in 
mirul that it flowers on the ends of last year's wood, and they must not 
shorten these till after the flowers are over. I was too ambitious last summer 
to get my plant to run as long as possible, and for this purpose I repeatedly 
pinched off Uie tops of the strongest lateral shoots; these, of course, do not 
flower this season, but, being cut in to one or two eyes, they will make good 
flowering shoots for next season. If I had more time [which we hope vou 
will span have] I would mention several other old plants which I think might 
be triedln this way with advantage. — J). Benton. Kingsbury, KMuni, June 27. 

Mushrooms growing in the same Soil with Truffles. — Paris, Acatthny of 
Sciences, June 16. 1840. A letter was read from M. Oasparina, stating that 
in certain parts of the kingdom of Naples the •country people liad remarked, 
that, when a certain spot produced mushrooms in great abuwJrnee, there were 
always to be found near the surface of the soil black irregular solid substances, 
which they called mushroom stones, and Vhich they believed promoted the 
growth of the fungous plant. M. Gasparina, suspecting the true nature of this 
substance, examined several localities, and ascertained that they were a species 
of truffle, sometimes of enormous dimensions, and in one instance attaining 
the size of a child’s head, six or eight years old. This specimen was now 
produced before the Academy. (Lit. Grn., June 20.j ‘ 


Art. II. The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual 

Instruction. ( 

Moyday Evening, March 30. 1840 —Mr. Thonjfls Keane read his paper 
“ On the Forcing of Melons,” w hich explained luff sysfi.ni as follows : “ Before I 
begin the general treatment of the melon, I shall say a few worde about the 
sort ofplace 1 woujtl recommend for growing them in, which would be pits in 
ptefer^nce to frames. The pit to be constructed 6 ft. in heigtii at the back, 
I lr. ttC MO front, and 5 ft. in breadth. 3J ft. in depth at thoobuck, and ft. in 
front, vyjth both ends the same, would be a receptacle to contain linings of 
dung^ the breadth of which would be 2 ft.' 3 inh the dung, when it ferments, 
to communicate the heat to the pit through pigeon-holes. This cavity, or dung- 
container to be covered over with a wooden slAittcr, hvmg by hinges to a piece 
of wood laid on the outsgjc of the walls ; and so hinged to' the wood as -to 
be easily taken off' or nut on, for making or renewing linings, >or for any other 
purpose. In-the back-or north side of the pit, I* would have a chpnbcr, or 
vacant space, of about 4 in. in breadth, worked through it from top to bottom, 
to cause a circulation of heat to ascend and descend, which, in a great measure. 
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will assist its temperature in March, April, and May. The angle the pit would 
form from these dimensions, would be about C7J °, which would answer well 
to carry off the different descriptions of showers that we frequently have, and 
ought to guard against as much as possible, at this Reason, together with ob¬ 
taining the most reflecting rays of the sun, which is one of the most necessary 
acquisitions. 

The melon, from its^sced to its proper perfection of fruit, requires due 
care and attention; as I am certain it often suffers through a want of the 
proper temperature, free circulation of air, gentle waterings, and syring- 
mgs occasionally. Firstly, From the time th(; seeds are sown in pots in the 
seed bed, until their removal thence to the pit. Secondly, From their 
entrance into the pit to setting their fruit. Thirdly, From setting their fruit 
to about a fortnight after. Fourthly, and lastly, From that time to its maturity. 
These are the several stages in which the melon requires the different 
agents heretofore mentioned, to be properly applied to it. It is to avoid sud¬ 
den transitions of temperature at that early season of the year, that I would 
recommend pits in preference to frames. Let us take notice of the lining 
applied to a frame a few days after it is lined; and if during some period of 
that time*t has been visited by some cold, frosty, snowy, or cloudy, weather, 
then try it with your hand and feel how far these different changes will affect 
it. I expect that you will see it more affected than what it can well bear. 
Whereas at the same tirtie, and with less dung, your pit lining is buried beneath 
the influence of all these searching and trying visiters, doing its duty without 
the necessity of removing it one fourth as often as \ ou should a frame lining. 

I prepare my seed-bed about the beginning or middle of February. If I have 
seed two years old, 1 prefer it, being riper and less liable to failures ; but I find 
it best to put the seeds into half a pint of milk for about twenty-four hours 
before sowing, as this process, I think, softens them, and helps to excite the 
germination of the seeds ; putting three in eqph 48-sized pot, as the less checks 
of aiy sort the melon meets with the better. 

As soon as the plants arc in leaf about the size of a half-crown piece, I 
always remove them to the pit. I prepare the pots with good drainage, and 
fill them with the prepared compost, which is composed of the top spit of a 
pasture field,^itti one sixth of vegetable soil, mixed together for 12 or 18 
months, and, previously to its bcijfg used, turned over once or twice, and at 
each turning having a small quantity of quicklime mixed through it, in the 
proportion of half a bushel to one horse load, which is a preventive against all 
kinds of canker, worms, or any thing hurtful to the plant. I fill the pots with 
it, refining it to suit the seed, and nut the seed about 1 in. deep in the soil. 
These pots are kept in the seed-lied three or four days before sowing, to 
have them of the same temperature as the bed, which I would always keep 
between 66° ami 70" « *thc water I use is of the same temperature, being kept 
in bottles in the pit. * • • * 

The covering*! would recommend at this and every other stage of their 
growth, to be thatchcdjrames to fit each light, as I have experienced them to 
be excellent coverings for these or any other plants in pits. They are best to 
withstand the most scvyfe attacks of any weather; they are in fact cleaner, 
neater, cheaper, and more easily used, than any other covering I am aware of. 

During the time the plants are in tile seed-bed, 4 prepare my pit by putting 
at the bottom a quantity of coarse brushwood, laying it ribout Q ft. ir»height 
at thejhack,z ft. at the front, with 3 or 4 inches of dung on it. QjMbuJir 
lay tuff all aover, about 6 or. 7 inches thick, as a preventive against rank 
steam. On the top of this, jnd around the edges of the sides, aboit 3 or 4 
inches in breadth, I spread about l j*n. of fine sand, that, after the esdtpe of 
rank or foul steam through tint turf and these crevices* it should come in con- 
taet with the sand, which, being of a close quality, purifies it so as to render it 
quite congenial^to the plants. 1 then give the pit # coat of very thick liquid, 
made of quicklime* of the consistence of cream ; as it will, when syringed, 
promotc-vegetation, and Ause a vapour to arise destructive to Sll insects that 
* attack the melon. 
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When the plants are ready to put out, which will be about the beginning 
of March, 1 would plunge them to the level of the surface, or 1 in. below it. 
then water and shade them from mid-day sun for a fortnight or longer, if 
they seemed to require it. I should not be inclined to increase the temperature, 
from tliat time until they are commencing to set their fruit, higher than 7o' 1 . 

When the plants have been in the pit about a fortnight or three weeks, I 
would fill it up to the level of the hillocks with the Amipost, and would give 
them water a little once at the roots, with no syringing as they are not 
strong enough to absorb much moisture ; but plenty of air is indispensably 
necessary to be given at this* stage of their growth. As soon as the plants 
had made their fourth or fifth joint, 1 would stop them at tile third, from which 
fruit-bearing laterals would be produced, keeping the fruit as close to the main 
stem as possible, and not allowing the plant to ramble about the pit. If two 
fruits, through impregnation, remained to each plant, 1 should he satisfied; if 
more showed for the first time, 1 would take them off. 

Between the time they begin to make laterals and their setting, syringe 
the sides of the pit as 1 have before recommended, at least twice a week, or 
three times if the weather permit. Most danger is to he apprehended from 
the time they commence to set their fruit, and for a fortnight after, when they 
require all the assistance with which they can be supplied. An increase of 
temperature from 73° to 80 . with plenty of air, will serve to harden the young 
fruit, cold winds to be excluded : when the fruit is commencing to set. no water 
to be given to the plant, unless the syringing* aboi’l the sides. Never to 
forget covering on any night, and this to be done about 3 f’clock in March, espe¬ 
cially after syringing ; in April at 0, and in May at 7 o’clock. J consider these 
hours the best time, but they may be varied a little according to the state of 
the weather. 

At the last stage, to bring them to a good flavour, I would increase the 
temperature to 83 , with plenty of air, by which I would expect to cut good 
fruit about the middle or end of May. From the time of setting to flip ma¬ 
turation of the fruit, 1 would not give water to the roots more than twice, as 
the soil will receive sufficient moisture from the syringings. t 

The sorts preferred for early forcing would Vie the Egyptian Green Flesh, 
the Old Scarlet Flesh, and the Ispahan. They are not ol*J‘‘iarge size, hut 
excellent in flavour. 1 beg to state that at the time of applying my soil in the 
pit to level it with the hillocks, I would press it pretty bard with my feet, as I 
think it prevents the roots from running through it more than their proper 
growth requires, and makes it retentive of the portion of moisture which it 
absorbs from syringings. I would also recommend slates to lie laid under the 
melons, as I have tound them to do w<tll, even better, in iqy opinion, than 
tiles. 

Mr. Caie approved of the application of linings in 'pits, by which the heat 
was more regular than if it were exposed to the* variation of the surrounding 
atmosphere, by which it would be more or less affected according to the state 
of the weather. lie approved of lime, when used wp.li discretion, and con¬ 
sidered it would be well to enquire how vegetable life was affected by it, that 
we may know the proper proportions which constitute the soils most suitable 
for different sorts of plants; and also to examine into the advantages or dis¬ 
advantages of softening the* seed in milk. 

, Mr. .Shearer considered that Mr. Keane’s paper opened a fine field for dis- 
*ussi<Ajpn thelmelon. He recommended the seed to be sown in 48-sized 
pots, covered about half an inch deep, the temperature for *lhe sicd-hcd to be 
70°, and when planted out 73°. He preferred tp stop the runners at the third 
joint/and could not see the advantage of shading them at that season when 
the influence of light \qas so ^mch desired. , % 

Mr. Sherwood preferred dung beds to pits. He believed that when the 
roots extended to the old'dung they were invigorated to produce strong run¬ 
ners and good fruit. 

Mr.W. Kedne objected to the use of dung, which excites the plants to pro¬ 
duce unproductive runners. The compost he used was good maiden loam, the’ 
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top spit token from a pasture where sheep had been kept; it was repeatedly 
turned over for twelve months before using, and when chopped small with¬ 
out screening it is the best for retaining the moisture. He observed that a 
gardener of nis acquaintance, who travelled in Persi^, where melons are found 
in the greatest abundance, informed him that they were universally grown 
upon marshy ground, the surface being matted over with long grass, on which 
tne vines of the melon ^trailed and fruited, exposed to the influence of a tro¬ 
pical sun, with no rain at that season, but refreshed by heavy <’ vvs. 

Mr. Caie disapproved of the use of dung, and also of shading the plants. 
His practice was to sow seeds in pans filled wi^h vegetable mould, then placed 
near the glass until they were fit to plant out on the hillocks, which were 
composed of the top spit of good maiden loam left very rough, with the grassy 
side turned down on the tops of the hillocks, lie approved of growing the 
melon hardy, ami considered that old seed, well ripened, was superior to fresh. 

Mr. W. Keane differed from the opinions of some gardeners who believed 
that fresh ‘ seed would produce luxuriant runners and male blossoms. He 
never could notice that fresh seed, well ripened, was less productive; and he 
was sure that his observations would be confirmed by the experience of many 
gardener:?. , 

Mr. Fish objected to the system of allowing the roots to extend-to the 
dung. The depth of soil he would recommend to be 1 ft. deep of the top 
spit of good pasture laud, to be earthed up when planted out, by which they 
were much invigorated. He could never observe any difference in the pro¬ 
duce of old or new* seed, lie would not water the leaves of melons unless 
to destroy insects; he generally sowed his seeds about the 20th of January, 
in pans, as recommended by Mr. Cnie, aud lias cut good fruit in the latter part 
of May. He has produced three crops from the same plants, and always 
stopped them at the second joint until they showed fruit. He approved of using 
lime, which is destructive to insects; the temperature, from the germination of 
the seed to the time of fruiting, to be from 70° to 90°. lie believed that dung 
applied as linings- in pits, and covered up, did not ferment so well as the lin¬ 
ings more exposed in the dung beds ; tljat many gardeners injured their plants 
by too much bottom beat; aim agreed with Mr. Caie in the advantage of grow¬ 
ing them huHH'; the soil, if considered necessary, to be enriched by deer or 
pigeon dung water. lie did not approve of brushwood, as the weight of the 
soil was likely to sink it irregularly', by which the roots would be lacerated. 

Mr. Shearer did not doubt but by sowing seed in January fruit could be 
produced in May. He preferred the depth of soil to be 18 in., and approved 
of pits for early forcing. 

Mr. Caie entered into a lucid explanation of the harmony that exists between 
animal and vegetable life, to prove that the disease of the plant gives rise to 
animal life; and that*the different colours of hybrid flowers are caused by the 
quantity and quality of the gases in the atmosphere at the time of impregna¬ 
tion, which at tflat critical moment gives a fixedness of colour, which afterwards 
constitutes the distinguishing quality of the plant. He considered it would be 
necessary to understand the proper proportion of gases, when desirous to 
perforin the impregnation fof the object of producing a particular colour. 

Mr. W. Keane approved of the observations just made by Mr. Caie; but if 
not iinposSible, he thought that it was very improvable, that the gases, being of 
such a volatile nature, coultfever be so well known by a gardener as ta in^ice 
him to calculate with certainty on the colours to be produced by iin urCTaati afegg 
He believed thaAdl the varieties of colours are effected by the diSmst^of 
nature ; that the change denends^upon a peculiar principle called dhromule; 
and that the changes of colours a^ influenced by the various oxygenation of 
the chromule. He recommended the Persian melqps as being delicious in 
flavour, considered the netted and rock cantaloups as the best lor the general, 
And the Humana as a good sort for early crops, He believed that heat from 
the linings was ffest communicated by the faggots, and in his experience ha 
never s»w the ill effect# observed by Mr. Fish. He approved of the use of 
lime in the proportion recommended by Mr. T. Keane, and also agreed in the 
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advantage of placing slates under the fruit, which increased the heat by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from them. 

Mr. Fish would recommend the Kew Cantaloup, the Egyptian Green 
Flesh, and the King’s Favourite. 

_ Mr. Thomas Keane, in his reply, combated at length the objections mode to 
his paper, and observed that he particularly detailed the system which he prac¬ 
tised with success. 


Art. III. . Retrospective Criticism. 

Glazisg unth Lead, Lap instead of Putty, (p. 290.) — I am induced to send 
you the following observations, from reading m your last Magazine (p. 200.) 
some strictures on glazing, by a person who confesses to know little about it; 
having never practised the system he recommends. The paper in question is 
signed Amicus, but I beg to state (having seen lead-lap glazing extensively 
practised) he will prove anything but a friend to whoever may take his advice ; 
in support of which I will" state the objections to lead-lap glazing as they 
occur to me. Suppose then a light (i ft. long, glazed according ti/ Amicus’a 
plan: each bar will sustain the weight of two lengths of lend lap, which will be 
a pound weight at least; and, as hdbvy sashes arc at all times objectionable, 
his method is rendered doubly so, not having strength to palliate or recom¬ 
mend this fault. Again, lead expands greatly with heap, and after a time does 
not contract to its original position; this will cause the lqad and glass between 
the copper tacks to assume a wavy appparancc, which will encourage drip, 
&c.; and, as the copper nails used cannot be more than half an inch in length, 
they are very slight, consequently in a short time they become loose both in 
the wood and lead, by the working of the lights in giving air, &i\, which, from 
hurry or carelessness, is often done with violence, causing considerable con¬ 
cussion. I have seen lights, having been in use only two or three rears, in 
which the nails had become so loose from such causes, that if the lights \verC 
turned upon their side, there was danger of the whole of the glass tumbling 
off the frame. In repairing, the objections art’ far greater than those used 
against glazing with putty, as what Amicus states about fciS'difference in * 
the thickness of the gla$%is mere moonshine. The glass being always bedded 
in putty, it is easy to insert another squire under the one above, without 
taking off the corners or the square being “ precisely ” the same thickness; and 
when properly bedded or back-puttied, it will not be the cause of drip : hut 
in lead glazing, from the strength of the cement necessarily used at first, it 
becomes exceeding difficult to remove broken squares; the lead by its thinness 
is always damaged, and often broken; therefore, when repairs aVe required the 
lap can never be made to look as before; the glazing is 4 !so ineffectual, if the 
glass be not welt becjpled in th^,cement used, and|.this cannot be done without 
disturbing the immediate squares above and below the new one, more or less. 

About six years since, I witnessed a pine pit, a vinery, a peach house, and 
some framing, glazed with lead lap, all of which it has been absolutely neces¬ 
sary to alter, with the exception of the bottom lights *f the pine-pit, which are 
at a very acute angle, and fixed to the rafters, notwithstanding which they 
admit some drips. I may just mention how very superior to thS above, or 
the,old.method, grooved wooden bars are found' to be. in neatness and du¬ 
rability^ they‘also render Amicus’s objection, of the putty leav&ig the bars, 
^nuifadB 1 void,” as in grooved bars no more putty is expo&d to {he wVather 
than by the lead lap. . 

I. hope the foregoing remarks will be fufficient to convince Amicus of the 
fallacy of his views, and that they will be taken-as they ore intended to be.— 
mFmtiu. Derbyshire, June 13.1840. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Remarks and Observations suggested by the Reading of Dr* 
Lindley's “ Theory of Horticulture.’’ By II. Lymburn. 

The late work of Professor Lintlley, on the Theory of Horii~ 
culture , is undoubtedly the greatest help that science has hitherto 
furnished to practice ; the scientific part is so clear and concise, 
so devoid of ambiguity, aiftl so full of demonstration, that no 
practical man who wishes to* excel in his business should be 
without it. Practical men have, however, a still further duty 
to perform ; they should bring the scientific doctrines to the test 
of experience. They have many opportunities of detecting cir¬ 
cumstances which do not come uifiler the observation of pro¬ 
lessors. Every new appearance which occurs to them should be 
diligently weighed and examined t and if any new truth is eli¬ 
cited, or anjhwroboration or refutation of theoretical principles 
discovered, they should promulgate their observations for the 
benefit of themselves and others. Impressed with these ideas, I 
have ventured to send you. the fruits of my observations on the 
different sections of the practical part of the above work; and 
hope the example will be fallowed by others more able to do 
justice to the subject. 

On the'.>rst section, oij Bottom Heat, I would remark that thej, 
colour of the «oil has an effect on bottom heat; file black colour 
absorbs heat most readily, but it parts with it again most readily, 
and the brown colour is more uniform in its temperature. A 
great source of bottom heat is the composition of the soil. Silex, 
being a btftl conductor, retains heat, and soils which abound in 
siliceous sand are much warmer than those which cQntain saiyl 
in very small proportion. In sandy soils, though within 
distance oP clayey, vegetation commences some weeks ^arlier, 
and the various plants, ffccordjpg to their times of startingjnto 
growth, will be generally $ month earliy; bijt very sandy soils 
pq/t with moisture, and the vegetable food, too freely by evapora¬ 
tion, unless in v»ry wet seasons. The most beneficial source of 
bottom ..heat, in the apen ground, is the pulverisation of the 
soil. All soils have a natural tendency to consolidate; the action 
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of tlie rain, and the heats and colds of the atmosphere, have a 
tendency to reduce the inequalities in the soil, and bind it into 
a solid mass, which**is cold and unproductive when compared 
with soil which has been properly pulverised. If intended for 
deep-rooted crops, the soil should be broke n up to a consider¬ 
able depth in dry weather, in order that the particles into which 
the soil is divided, being thoroughly dried, may preserve its 
open texture ns long a$ possible; confined air is thus gene¬ 
rated between the particles of soil, which is the best retainer of 
heat, as we have all every day experience from the comfortable, 
warmth afforded by our clothes. This confined air retains the heat 
imparted by the sun through the day, which accumulates and 
becomes very' sensible in all free open soils; and keeps up a higher 
temperature in the night, thus showing the necessity pf bottom 
heat to all plants wherever grown, it being natural to all good 
well-pulverised soils. The free admission of atmospheric air is 
also necessary in the decomposition of the food of plants; by 
parting with its oxygen, it helps to fix and retain the carbon in 
the state of carbonic acid, and in the act of separation always 
gives out heat; and it is also the great source of nitrogen, which 
chemists have of late more frequently discovered in plants, and 
which, Dr. Lindley says, is indispensable to the healthy condition 
of the young spongioles of the roots. To keep the soil open, it must 
be well drained where necessary, and must be stirred in spring 
when in a dry state: if broken dry ipto small pieces, pnd well 
dried before heavy rains occur, it keeps open till, ggain flooded 
with the heavy rains of next winter; the small interstices between 
the particles are filled with confined air, which retain heat, and 
moisture is retained by the capillary attraction which water has 
to the sides of narrow apertures; hence the smaller these par¬ 
ticles can be made, if worked dry and kept asunder, the more 
heat and moisture is retained near the surface. When soil has 
been some time exposed to the air by digging*and turning up in 
“the spring, if flte weather is dry and frosty, the freezing of the 
water contained ia the soil causes it to expand ; and, if the ground 
is strong and clayey, it is beneficial in reducing coarse and lumpy 
soils to a finer texture on the surface» if\lone in summer, in 
dry weather, the heat„if considerable, expands the water, and the 
same reduction <of texture takes place,' though more slowly, as 
-tlie;Expansive power of freezing is generally greater ;‘by degrees, 
however, the particles, by attrition and the action of the atmo¬ 
sphere, are reduced into small potodel, which is washed down 
by the heavy rains f of winter; and the < pressure of the soil above 
consolidates the earth into the same solid mass, as we had'the 
year before, requirihg to be again opened in the spring. 
When ground lias* thus been operated upon for a succession of 
years, it will not keep open so well, has a constant tendency to 
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run to powder on the surface, and get covered with moss ; this 
1 is what is technically called worn out: the particles will not keep 
properly asunder, and the ground ret|uires?.to be trenched, the 
old surface buried, and a fresh surface brought up; or, where this 
cannot be got done,' where the bottom is bad, to be sown down in 
grass. In preparing the ground therefore for seeds, if small, we 
must break the soil into as small particles as possible, and do so 
in dry weather; if heavy rains occur before the particles are dry, 
the surface is diluted into a paste, which with the next drought 
consolidates into a crust, impervious to heat, and if the surface is 
left rough and lumpy, the heat and moisture are not retained at 
the surface, which is prejudicial to small seeds that cannot be 
sown deep; for larger seeds, or for rooted crops, the particles 
may be Ipft larger and wider apart, as the heat and air are thus 
allowed to penetrate deeper, and the surface is not so easily skin¬ 
ned. The same remarks will apply to the soil in pots or houses: 
it must be kept open to retain heat, and if the temperature is 
properly lowered in the house in the evening, we will have all 
the advantage of* a bottom heat superior to the colder atmo¬ 
sphere, and thus imitate the natural tropical climate. We also 
see the benefit of keeping the soil open about the roots of large 
trees : the roots get the benefit of the heat and air, and will not 
incline to rise so near to the surfaec; but if the earth is kept 
solid, they will naturally incline upwards. Stirring the soil in 
fruit-tn;e borders should be beneficial, if cautiously done; if the 
smaller roo^ only are cut, it is like pruning the young woodofa 
tree, it stimulates to the greater production of fibres; if large 
roots are taken away, it is like pruning large arms of the tree, 
hurtful. 

The soil may also be kept open by other means. Manures, and 
all other substances that decompose in the ground, leave inter¬ 
stices by theif becoming of less bulk; and this is one of the great 
benefits to be derit-ed from manures. The opening of the soil 
may be carried too far; *f the nuiuure'is very strong, and not 
sufficiently decomposed, and the weather dry, it may have bad 
effects; but if so fir decomposed as that it will divide like turf, 
it is a source of gre/t benefit in keeping the soil open, and re¬ 
taining moisture, independent of the food # it contains: this keep¬ 
ing of the soil open is the great benefit derived from mixing turf 
in composes, and from mixing pieces of moss with the soil fyi.tTie . 
act of* potting,‘which is similar; also in mixing peat, oldTfiatcn, 
&c., in composts. So great are the benefits to be derivAl from 
decomposing turf mixed with the soil, that I recollect in the case 
of*a piece of pld {scotch *fir plantation, Vhieft surrounded one of 
our nursery fields, being taken down, and the ground added to 
the nursery; the turf .was trenched down, apd so gseat was the 
•effects, that for some years the ends and corners of the plats 
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•which were added to the old soil were ready to pull a year 
sooner, in half the time of the rest of the ground; this could 
not arise from fallen 1 leaves, as the belt was mostly all of Scotch 
firs; and so perceptible was the difference between the old and 
new ground, that we could tell the site /of the plantation for 
several years by its effects on all the nursery plants that were 
grown on it. Most potted plants will grow in very different 
composts, but require different treatment: in light dry soils they 
must be more frequently watered, and kept more cool; when 
more loam is in the compost, they need less attention, and are , 
more hardy, but grow more slowly. For the other great benefits 
derived from bottom heat, the necessity of suiting the temper¬ 
ature of the soil to that of the atmosphere, the disadvantages of 
neglecting this in the growing of grapes, the great advantages of 
keeping the roots warm in forcing, &c. &c., recourse must be had 
to the work itself 

On the analogous sections, of Temperature, and Protection 
from Frost, the great effort should be to retain, if possible, the 
heat which was accumulated near the plants through the day. 
If water be near, it has a tendency to assume the staLe of vapour, 
and rob the air of its heat; the sap of the plant may be more 
abundant also, from this cause, and increase the expansion of 
the fluids by frost, which may end in the bursting and laceration 
of the vessels, and be the cause of death. When a clear cold 
night succeeds to a wet day, jf the night is long,,and, the at¬ 
mosphere does not get cloudy, the heat radiate:* inwards from 
the earth and plants into the cold air; while the evening at first 
is comparatively warm. The cold‘is also greatly accelerated by 
the evaporation of moisture: it is calculated that it takes above 
800° of heat to convert water into steam; and though va¬ 
pour does not require so inuclij, part of the vapour being 
chemically attracted by the atmosphere, still the consumption is 
great. From these causes the earth and plants by degrees get 
‘so cold, from hat ing parted with their heat, that their temperature 
descends below the freezing point. In spring and autumn the air 
is comparatively warm, and the nights not so long; and hence 
spring and autumn frosts seldom tako pl&ce till near sunrise: 
and if a cloud happens to settle above any portion of the earth 
about that time* before the earth has been cooled down to the 
^flgestfng point, it prevents the further radiation of tlie heat up¬ 
wards"; and hence we often find plaaes lying contiguous and 
below* the cloud to be saved from frAst at one time, while at 
another they will be much hurt. Where plants partially cover 
one another, they help* to prevent radiation; and when one 
plant is more covered with moisture than ancyher, or growing 
more vigorously, njore full of watery sap, and the bayk more 
tender, from these and other causes one plant is often, to all 
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appearance, unaccountably killed, while another is left unhurt. 
In order to protect plants from frost, we should study to have 
the plants themselves, and the earth around, as dry as possible 
towards the evening. The situation for plants liable to be hurt 
by spring and autumn frosts should be as much elevated as 
possible, in order tt> have the benefit of the wind in dispersing 
the cold heavy air and bringing forward the warmer; in low situ¬ 
ations, the cold air, being heavier, collects, and not being benefited 
by the dispersion of the wind and bringing forward of warmer 
air, plants are much more liable to be hurt by slight frosts in 
such situations. Wherever possible, when the clearness and cold¬ 
ness of the air indicate a tendency to frost, plants that are 
worth the expense should be covered with the best nonconduct¬ 
ing substance wc can fall in with. Metals are the worst; if 
polished*and bright in the colour.however they are better non¬ 
conductors than when dark-coloured and rough; wood is better; 
but, unless when saturated with moisture, woollen is the best 
of any, from the Confined air retained between the hairs of the 
wool. Whatever covering is used, whether straw mats, bast 
mats, cloth, or wood, they should be elevated above the surface 
to be covered, so as to contain as much confined air as possible: 
confined air is one of the worst conductors of heat; the covering 
will not radiate, or give out heat, till,the confined air and cover¬ 
ing are both heated above the state of the atmosphere; and the 
transmission of heat will take place more slowly through the con¬ 
fined air than any thing efte: thus,Tor very little trouble, by elevat¬ 
ing our codings, we surround our plants or plant structures with 
a substance which is very retentive of heat, and increases the 
power of the covering in an immense degree. The heat has most 
tendency to ascend upwards, and this should be most guarded 
against; but it will also escape by the sides, and to confine the 
air and heal? completely, the* plant or plant-structure must be 
covered all rouitfk from the external air. Wall trees should 
have a broad coping of Wood on the wall, to prevent the ascent 
of heat; and*woollen nets drawn before tender peaches, &c.» 
in cold nights, and carefully removed in good weather through 
the day, are a greatyhelji, when not left on in all weathers. The 
wall is begt built of porous materials, as bricks, which retain the 
heat from the confined sir better than stoife; and they should be 
built with •hollow chambers, as advised by Mr.’ Loudon, foy tfte 
same purpose. AVhere pointing is needed, white is the best COtfnifi 
To prevent the bad effecis of cold east winds in the spring caus¬ 
ing the sap to descend in standard fruit trees, and destroying tho 
blossom when expanded,* by the check*it givhs to the ascent of 
tfie sap that should nourish it, the stem# and branches should 
be bound with straw jopes, and the ground mulched. Various 
. situations should be chosen, to protect tenifer shrubs and trees, 
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according to the nature of the plant. For those that spring 
early, and are apt to be nipped by spring frosts, a north border 
and cold soil are best to retard their time of starting till the 
danger from frost is less; for those that suffer from want of 
the wood being ripened sufficiently, as many American plants 
which have a warmer summer in their native situation to ripen 
the wood, as also for those that suffer by autumn frosts before 
the wood is ripened, a. south exposure and warm dry early 
soil are best: in dry soils there is not so much wooil made, 
which is more easily ripened; and the more sun, the more 
likelihood that the wood will be ripened before frost sets in. In 
some late wet autumns, we have had some of the hardiest of our 
trees killed: transplanted birch, after being some years trans¬ 
planted; oaks, that were apparently sound, dying down half 
their length in the ensuing spring; and seething American 
oaks dying off in the ensuing summer, after having begun to 
grow ; thus showing that even the hardiest of our trees may 
be affected, from not being sufficiently ripOncd in a cold wet 
autumn. The presence of a stream or rivor is generally al¬ 
lowed to increase the tendency to slight frosts in spring and 
autumn. The surface of the water, as it condenses by cold, 
descends to the bottom, and a warm stratum succeeds to the 
surface; and so far the tendency is towards heating, rather than 
cooling the air; but the great evaporation that takes place 
through the day, and early in the evening, robs the air of so 
much caloric, that fields situated near* shallow rivers, streams, 
and bogs, have generally been found most liable toYrosl: near 
the sea, or near great bodies of deep water, the first-mentioned 
effect, of a succession of warmer stratums to the surface, pre¬ 
vails, and we have less tendency to freezing. Watering in the 
morning early, if the frost has not penetrated to the juices of the 
plant, may, by washing off' the coPd dew, prevent the frost from 
penetrating; and covering from the sun may save a plant par¬ 
tially hurt from «the excessive change o(* temperature, if a bright 
sunny day 7 succeed the frosty night ; but no power on earth 
can recover the plant if the juices have been expanded by 
freezing till the vessels are burst, which m<iy be known by the 
change of colour in the leaves by the suffusion of the sap. If some 
of the most tender leaves only are hurt, on the young growths, 
t lfe plan t may survive; if the wood is generally young and suc- 
culenV as in seedlings, dahlias, &c., t(je whole plant generally 
perishds, unless where there is an old repened root or wood to 
reneWvegetation. 1 " Some plants, *as beech, that throw out or 
evolve most pfill^'youifg buds in sprihg, ai d apt to perish, even 
though some:jjje$|s’ old, before the latent buds^can spring; tlie 
oak, ash, tnat have always spare biyls, arc not so apt to 
perish. As to the acclimatising of plants, I am of Mr. Heaton’s. 
opinion, that we cannot alter the constitution of a species, 
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however much by circumstances we may aflect Individuals for a 
•time. 

On the subject of the Colours of Plaijts, noticed by the 
professor in this section, it has been said by chemists, in ana¬ 
lysing plants, that in the red and deep colours acids are most 
prevalent, and that in the green and light colours the alkalies 
abound : and, having been formerly a very assiduous cultivator of 
tulips, 1 have frequently tried the effects; of the alkaline lime in 
depriving what arc called run or too highly coloured flowers 
of their excess in colour ; and likewise the oxide of iron, an acid, 

’ and the natural colouring matter of the soil, in producing colour 
in those which were too light. We had few tulips too light in 
the beds; this does not occur so frequently as too dark, and we 
do not recollect of much success in our experiments this way; 
but we luive seen beds of tulips to come more than ordinarily 
coloured, technically foul, when composts were used, owing to 
ignorance, from ditches where oxide of iron was deposited, a 
very common occur ence, especially in clayey soils ; and, though 
the deposit in tlu^ditch should be otherwise rich, it should never 
be used where light-coloured flowers are wanted ; the effects pro¬ 
duced from these deposits, however, would lead us to infer that 
oxide of iron will produce more colour in flowers that are too 
light. In our experiments with lime, the trials were more 
freqwent, and with more decided effect. "We have had flowers 
of Imperatrix florum, Ilienfaitc, and other flowers, so full of 
colour as id be nearly self’s, and ft) which we applied lime in the 
soil, come*Sfttich paler even than their usual state of colour, 
some of them nearly white* this alteration did not take place 
till the year after applying the lime; thus showing that the next 
year’s flower had been altered in the vessels that were to cover 
the chromulc of the next year, while yet in embryo in the root. 

The effect* of heat and cokl on plants are so minutely entered 
into in the work; before us, the effects of frost so minutely de¬ 
scribed, both in this section and tl\e one qn atmospherical 
temperature,’and so great a range of temperatures from different 
countries brought»forward, that it cannot fail to be highly in¬ 
teresting to all concerned in the cultivation of plants. 

On thepext sections, of Moisture of the Soil and Watering, also 
Atmospherical Moisturp and Temperature, the causes and effects 
of want oS moisture in the air of houses are fully explained, and 
to this and th<? able article in the Gardena ’s Magazine foa» Jwiivi, 
by Mr. Rogers, jun., little could be added. In the ojen air, 
some situations, as the viciwity of w'oods and hills, by • their 
effects in electricity, are*more, productive of rains than others; 
some kinds ot stones, as trap, clay slate, c., are more retentive 
of moisture* than quartz, silex, and others ; and soils from the 
debris "of these, as clayey from the former, fire more retentive of* 
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moisture than sandy soils from the latter; manures and decompos¬ 
ing substances retain and give out moisture: but to the capillary 
attraction of the narrow apertures of a well-pulverised soil, as the 
professor remarks, we should look as the most beneficial source; 
if contained in greater quantity, it is prejudicial; and if the clayey 
composition of the soil or subsoil, or the inequality of its levels, 
presents an obstruction to the outlet of the superiluous water, 
draining must be had recourse to. In the work before us the bad 
effects of too much water are clearly pointed out, and the periods 
of the.growth when most water is required detailed; ns also the 
little good to be got by watering in dry weather, owing to the' 
dry anil heated state of the atmosphere. On this account, any 
water we give should be given in the evening, when the soil has 
time to imbibe the water in the cool of the night; but, unless the 
waterings are copious indeed, they are generally cvap6rateil by 
the next day’s sun, and the water dilating the soil into the con¬ 
sistence of soft puddle or paste, it is hardened by the sun of 
next day into a crust or cake, the bad effects of which have 
before been noticed in the section Bottom He#t: by degrees, as 
the operation is repeated, the crust gets thicker, and thus often 
to small seedlings and other plants more harm than good is done 
by watering without covering. To prevent these bad effects and 
lessen the evaporation, a covering should be spread above 
through the day to shade from the sun, and removed at right 
at the time of watering. If the seedlings are in small patches, as 
annual flowers, they should bfe covered with an inverted' flower¬ 
pot a little raised from the ground to admit ail*, a piece of 
bast mat or thin cloth is better, tp screen the heat and allow 
as much as possible of the light to pass; and they should be ele¬ 
vated on sticks to allow the air to circulate freely. When the 
seedlings are in beds, the surface should be hooped over, and 
bast mats tied above the bed, not teaching quite to. the ground, 
but so as to screen the heat, allow a little of .the light to pass, 
pnd the air to qirculatej’reely below; the mats should be re¬ 
moved, and the bed watered regularly every evening, so as to 
get the benefit of the dews and night air, and replaced in the 
morning before the sun gets hot. This is troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive, but when the seedlings are valuable will be found to 
repay both. In the dry summer of 1826, we preserved a bed of 
seedling black spruce (/ > inus nigra) by this means, which got 
from the time they were sown till about *10 or 12 
weeks afterwards; but by this treatipen^thcy grew stronger and 
better than usual, and their value was many times the amount 
of the expens^. When, plants cannot be«deferred plantigg 
during the tiuie'-of q drought, if small, such as vegetables dr 
herbaceous plants, a good plan is, after watering,' to invert a 
flower-pot pVe'r therii; the plants, however, generally sdffer so , 
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much, it is better to defer till rain comes. If the plants are 
large, as evergreen shrubs, &c., the roots should be as little ex¬ 
posed to the drought as possible, maltec] or tied with moss 
where necessary, and the moisture as much'as possible retained 
in the ground, by performing the operation expeditiously. As 
soon as the fibres are regularly spread, and a quantity of earth 
put on, the ground should be firmly and solidly trodden with the 
i'eet all round the roots, and the whole saturated completely all 
round with water, to the consistence of puddle. When this has 
had a little time to subside, spread the little dry earth left on the 
surface above the moisture; this prevents evaporation and 
crusting of the surface, and, if properly done, the plant will need 
no water for a considerable time. Shading will, in all cases of 
transplanting, be found beneficial. Where the plants have been 
long established, and are beginning to suffer from drought, 
shading very long is apt to draw them; this may be helped by 
elevating the screen to give as much air as possible, making it 
thin so as to allow*the passage of some light, and giving as long 
exposure as possjjde in the night and morning. But it will some¬ 
times be found, in long-continued droughts, that such as beds of 
ranunculus coming into flower are apt to be drawn weak, and 
the flower fail: before they begin to draw much we should 
be at the trouble of covering the surface of the soil between the 
rouib with green moss; we may then expose to more of the 
sun with safety, and even water more safely, though the sun 
should* be up at the time of watering; the moss keeps cool, 
absorbs tftt* «‘atcr and gives it out as required. When large 
plants, some time established, are beginning to fail, and require 
to be watered, it will be found greatly to economise water and 
have more effect, to pare off the dry soil down to near the fibres 
of the root, drench well with water to saturation, and then cover 
up with the*dry earth; one* such efficient watering will be as 
good as ten surface waterings: if the leaves need a little sprin¬ 
kling of water, do it in *he evening, and shade, if necessary, from 
the sun. The excellent rules given by the professor in watering 
house plants, to give most water when plants are commencing 
their growth, and tew discontinue as they ripen, &c., need not be 
repeated Jiere. As to'the quantities of water required for in¬ 
dividual plants, a general rule will be found, that the quantity 
should b» greatest according to the size and quantity of the 
fibres; bud to this there are exceptions: the thorn is a plaa; with 
but few fibres, and tliosj? hard and wiry; but, in loug-cqptinued 
dry seasons, it always sets up in the growth and gets mildewed 
iil the foliage ; ii* wet Seasons, unless when very cold, as the 
present, it will be found to grow twice as rpuch as in dry seasons. 

Mildew is often produced in frames by damp and want of air, 

. and I have often heat’d the mildew in peas ftscribed'lo the same’ 
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cause; but from the experiments of Mr. Knight, quoted here by 
Dr. Lindley, it appears that, like as with thorns, the want of/ 
water is often the principal cause, perhaps by occasioning a stag¬ 
nation in growth, and thus furnishing a nidus for the seeds of the 
fungus. Some disapprove of manure to peas, but others that 
dung heavily have good crops ; in very wet cold seasons, as the 
present, manures may retain too much water, but generally 
should be useful in preventing stagnation, which seems to be the 
cause of the fungus settling on the leaves. I have been often 
puzzled with the appearance of mildew among seedling larch. It 
is frequently the case where seedling larch are grown to any 
extent, especially after being grown some years on the s,ame spot, 
though in rotation • only, to have the seedlings go off in July 
aud August, in round patches that increase in size, but generally 
preserve the circular form like the lairy rings of fungus. I have 
heard this ascribed to improper manure, but have seen it take 
place with all sorts of manures. I never could perceive, after 
minutely searching the ground, any insects* in quantities that 
were likely to cause the mischief observed ; but have found the 
outside of the circle, at the surface of the ground, covered with 
a web of minute hairs similar to the mildew in frames; and as 
the plants die first at the surface when the tops and roots are 
quite fresh, I think the mildew or fungus must be the cause of 
their death, but have been puzzled what is the cause of«the 
fungus. It is quite different from that on the thorns and peas, and 
similar to the one in frames, fohich is*generally allowed to be 
caused by damp and want of air; this cannot be* tfii* case with 
the seedling larch, as we have observed it in airy places, and all 
kinds of weather and soil : perhaps it is not the same, though 
similar; and the seed of the fungus, deposited and accumulated in 
old soils, may spread in rings as other fungus do, and might be 
best stopped by spreading lime of salt, if necessany, round the 
ring to prevent its increase. * The rules given,by the professor, 
at the end of thq section.on Atmospherical Moisture, should be 
carefully committed to memory. 

The next subject, of Ventilation, has been* largely and ably 
handled of late in the Magazine. Dr. Lindjey shows the neces¬ 
sity of ventilation to respiration, in carrying off noxiou^ vapours, 
and producing dryness*and cold ; he also, quotes Mr. Knight for 
its^iecossity in giving motion to plants, and increasing *tlie circu- 

We have had a fungus amongst our willowy for some years, of a bright 
oiang^j colour, which is a clear proof oQ the belief that the smut in wheat 
may het,ot from the soil as well as the seed. TJ)e first year of its appearance, 
we observed it on the leaf on It ; now it is frequently to he (blind in the mid¬ 
rib of the leaf, and on thetstem ; and on examining witli the microscope, life 
fungus may he traced a good way below the hark, which Is heaved up from 
the inside outwards,— is. cl ear proof that the fnngtfs exists in the sup of the 
plant, and must have been absorbed by the root. 
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lation, and thus the health. Alpines, heaths, and most New Hol¬ 
land plants will not do well without this motion of the air. He 
also notices the necessity of keeping the house close at the time 
of setting vines; the injuries done by too much ventilation; the 
opinions of Mr. Knight on that subject; and the success of Mr. 
Ward in growing plants in confined glass cases, without any 
ventilation. None of the plant cases in our quarter, nor any we 
have heard of about Edinburgh, (though Or chi dea;, and other 
plants naturally growing in close confined places, will do well 
in them,) seem to warrant the opinion, that plants in general will 
thrive as well without any ventilation as with a moderate portion. 
Some of our best grape-growers allow that a good deal of air is 
necessary, when the grapes begin to swell; to strengthen the 
footstalk and prevent shriveling; others are no doubt of opinion 
that shriveling proceeds from a failing of vigour at the root, or 
too much divesting of the lateral foliage above the bunches; 
but there may be good reasons given for both opinions, and 
perhaps both are cfluscs. The bad effects of air in drying may 
lie greatly helpeddiy the shallow zinc pans of Mr. Rogers, jun., 
where hot-water pipes are used ; or by getting the tile covers of 
the flue cast with hollow panels, to hold water for evaporation; 
where these are not used, copious and frequent sprinkling of 
water should be resorted to. In confined places, the oxygen 
andliydrogen may be supplied by the water, and the carbon by 
the decomposing substances in the soil; but a renewal of the air 
may be negde^l for a supply of nitrogen; and as the rays of the 
sun may be separated into light, heat, colour, and chemical rays, 
as all these, and the elcctiical state of the atmosphere, may 
be affected in ways we cannot yet account for, by screens inter¬ 
posed, and may affect vegetation and maturation more than we 
are yet aware of, we should be cautious in giving or withholding 
air, and guafd ourselves well*by experience. Light is generally 
believed to be tkfi most necessary, in maturation of the fruit; 
and the mo§t transparent screens, anti best reflecting walls, as 
white or polished surfaces, should be used for this purpose, till 
farther expericnce*may lead us to modify our opinions. Should 
electricity be found^tienfficial, glass and wood will be bad mate¬ 
rials, beiiig bad conductors; metal and oiled paper or talc might 
be better. • 

On tllb next sections, of the Germination and Matur¬ 
ation’ of fieeifs, Dr. Lyidley quotes Berzelius as to thfe pro¬ 
portions of carbon in ^gun; and starch; and makes the gum 
to have the larger proportion of carbon and the J^s of 
writer. M. Sjchulxzc, in* the Prize Efsay gtven in to the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, on the circulation of idle latex, or blood of 
the plant, considers 4511111 as the first result of tlyj fixation 06 
■ carbon with hydrogen and oxygen; and that sugar, starch, and 
fibrine are farther degrees of fixation, containing more carbon. 
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The author of the treatise Botany in the Library of Useful Know¬ 
ledge, and Mr. Ellis in his Enquiries into Vegetable Physiology,, 
seem to be of the same opinion. When we examine seeds in their 
newly formed state, as oats and wheat in the ear, we find the 
matter beginning to be deposited as the future food of the em¬ 
bryo of a milky mucilaginous consistency called gum; as it con¬ 
tinues to ripen, more carbon is deposited, the food gets more 
solid, and ultimately assumes the condition of flour or starch ; 
which, if the weather has been sunny, gets nearly as hard as 
wood. This is a wise provision of nature for the preservation 
of the seed: in its recent or mucilaginous state, much less heat 
and moisture would decompose it, and these unripe sepds would 
not keep well; but before the young embryo can receive nourish¬ 
ment in the spring, from the food deposited for that purpose, it 
must be again decomposed and made soluble. We* thus see 
how well-ripened seeds, which have their food highly fixed, by 
the deposition of carbon, into the form of starch or flour, are so 
much more easily preserved; and how unripe seeds, provided 
only, as Dr. Lindley says, their embryo be perfected, will germi¬ 
nate more quickly than ripe seeds; the starch of the ripe seed 
must be again reduced to mucilage, before it can become soluble 
food. M. Raspail, in examining the starch of plants, found the 
ultimate particles to consist of a substance similar to gum or 
sugar, but polarising light to the right, whereas the other did it 
to the left; and he therefore called it dextrine: this dextrine is 
soluble in water, but each of the particles he found 1 to be sur¬ 
rounded with a hard shell or skin which is very hfttiluble, and 
requires a high heat to burst it, Mr. Ellis says 160° to 180°; 
the author of Botany ( Library of Us ful Knowledge) says nearly 
a boiling heat; and that, to produce the heat necessary, we 
must, after all other sources, add the vital heat, when the embryo 
is stimulated into life. M. DeCandolIe suggests that tannin and 
alkaline matters may help to rupture the shell of the starch. Mr. 
Charles Maltuen .found that seeds in germinating threw off acids, 
and retained alkalies ; and that they germinated at the negative, 
or alkaline, pole of the battery much sooner tkan at the positive, 
or acid, pole; and afterwards, by enclosing reeds in glass phials 
filled with solutions of different kinds of acids and alkalies, he 
found that the seeds geftninated in the alkalies iii a third part of 
the\.time that they did in the acids. M. Payen {JournaUdc Chimic 
Medicate, Avril, 1834) tried seeds of wheat, rye, barley, "oats, 
and ma^ze, in water, and in water mixed w^th different proportions 
of soda, lime, and tannin ; and lie*found, from experiment, that 
the seed in growing*gave*off acids; that those in the alkaline 
mixtures grew quickest; and, as the acid given off increased, tlifc 
seeds in the alkaline mixtures grew still more perceptibly quicker; 
and, when the alkali neutralised by the acid given off was replaced. 
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it still further increased the growth ; also that in tannin they would 
*toot grow at all. Mr. R. Hunt (quoted from the Philosophical 
Magazine, in the Gardener’s Magazine for 3une) exposed cress 
seeds to blue, green, red, and yellow rays of light; the 'red and 
yellow rays, which are the colours said to be produced by bodies 
abounding in acids, destroyed the seeds altogether ; while in the 
blue and green rays, in which alkalies are allowed to predominate, 
the seeds grew well, and best in the bluer All these experiments 
seem to point to alkalies as beneficial in germination. Oxygen 
is necessary to reduce the starch, by extracting its carbon in the 
form of carbonic acid. Dr. Lindlcy seems to think this oxygen 
is principally obtained from the decomposition of the water. Mr. 
Ellis, and the author of Botany ( Library of' Useful Knowledge), 
seem to tjiink it is principally derived from the air, perhaps it 
may be derived from both sources; the oxygen of the air being 
only mechanically, not chemically, combined with the nitrogen, 
should be easily separated. That air is necessary in germination 
seems corroboratecf by the fact, that seeds will preserve for an 
almost indefinite jferiod of time, if buried deep in the earth, be¬ 
yond the action of the air, though subject to moisture and heat; 
like toads enclosed in stone, if the seclusion be*complete, the seed 
may live for centuries. • Light is prejudicial to germination, as it 
causes the emission of oxygen, and helps to keep the carbon fixed; 
and “starch, having more carbon than mucilage, must part with it 
before jhc food becomes^ soluble* The great endeavour, in the 
gern>inatiog t p£ seeds, should be to get as much of the food as 
possible made soluble; the strength of the growth of the young 
plant depends upon the quaiAity made available by solution, and 
not on the absolute quantity present. In seeds containing a great 
quantity of highly concentrated food, germination proceeds very 
slowly. We have had seeds of Gleditschfo triacanthos to lie in 
the ground Tor years before germinating; and these and other 
acacias are said by Cobbett and others to be the better of being 
exposed to the steam of foiling water for sometime, to help irf 
the solution of their food; but this should be done with caution. 
Onions, spinage, and some other seeds, may be made to sprout 
their radicle in tlx/course of twenty or thirty minutes, if ex¬ 
posed to "the steam of boiling water, byt this over-excitement 
weakens them, and is not beneficial, unless to test the # quality of 
a sample. * The moist heat of a dung hot-bed is safest, and ftw 
seeds’ will Are found to resist this, if sound and fresh, antf come 
to their ordinary time of springing, which differs much iA seeds, 
and for which there is no general rule. Dry farinaceous Retries, 
wrth hard stony ifernels) lie longest, *as th*e holly, which will 
sometimes lie tJjree or four years in the ground, and thorns two 
or thre§ years; the cjierry, which has a hard kernel and pulpy 
• fruit, comes generally the next or first year,’ if sown in autumn; 
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so do laurels, Af'rbutus, mountain ash, See. Seeds with shells ge¬ 
nerally spring the first year, if under favourable circumstances/ 
but some, as hazel Auts, &c., will lie over, if the spring is dry, 
to next year. Naked seeds generally come the first year; some, 
as ash, tulip tree, &c., lie two years; elms, and a great many 
flower seeds, grow best when sown the yeiir they ripen, as they 
come off the plant. The period of germinating in all seeds may, 
however, be hastened by collecting the seeds before they are 
fully ripe, and all their carbon deposited, and sowing immediately 
to prevent their drying; also by laying the berries, Sic., in heaps, to 
facilitate the decomposition of their pulp ; and the heat, which is 
extricated in this process, helps to render the food soluble. 
Thorns will come £he first year, and hollies the second, if care¬ 
fully kept in this way: but they must be watched ; laid in thick 
heaps; kept in a cellar from air, and weather, and light; and 
turned frequently, to prevent their spoiling from too much heat. 

It is necessary' that seeds be covered in the earth to exclude 
light, and to secure moisture and heat; but’ the degree of co¬ 
vering should vary with the strength of the st'ed. In seeds that 
push strongly, the exclusion of light, and the securing of mois¬ 
ture and heat, are best effected by a pretty deep covering, which 
also strengthens the roots; if too deep, however, the stem gets 
etiolated and weak before coming through. As before said (in 
the section Bottom Heat), if the soil is well broken into Small 
particles in dry weather, the t heat and moisture are retained 
better and the light more perfectly excluded; fyr large seeds, 
however, it should not be raked so very fine on the surface, as it 
is more apt to skin over with wetftess, and exclude heat. The 
depth of covering should be varied with the nature of the soil, 
whether adhesive and damp or loose and dry; also the ex¬ 
pectation we may form of wet or dry weather, from the nature 
of the climate, period of the year, and state of the wtathcr. From 
one eighth of an inch to 2 in. should be sufficient for most seeds; 
“though some, as the birth, &c., are so*weak as hardly to stand 
any covering; and others, as the walnut, &c., in some soils may 
be the better of more than 2 in. Small weak seeds are difficult 
to manage; birch and some others cap Iftyrdly be covered too 
lightly, if covered at all; and the more dry powdery dust in the 
cover, the less will be required: they caRnot rise through a deep 
edver, and they'must have all the requisites of heaf, moisture, 
air, afid exclusion from light, if possiblq in a supdrior«degree. If 
the ground is left rough or skinned cn the surface by being 
don&dn wet weather, this object’ is completely defeated: the 
ground should be vforked'in dry weather, broken very small with 
the spade, and raked with a succession of smaller rakes, well 
twisted thrpugh the soil till the surface \rould pass through a 
plasterer’s narrow sieve. As noticed before (see Bottom Heat),. 
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these operations are greatly promoted by having the soil dug 
fough in frosty weather in February; and the rotten manure, 
spread on the surface, is of more benefit to thte seedlings by being 
nearer the roots, as this rough dug ground requires only to be 
pointed shallow with the spade, and does not require digging. If 
the ground is thus tvorked In dry weather, and the weather 
keeps dry a day or two afterwards, the small particles get 
thoroughly dried, and, unless the rains are more heavy and long 
continued than usual, the soil will keep open for the most of the 
season, heat and moisture will be retained, and the air will 
penetrate freely ; and the difference between this and ground left 
coarse or worked wet will be so great, that by thrusting the 
fingers into the former in a tolerably warm diiy it will feel like a 
hot-bed, while the other is cold; the small particles have nar¬ 
rower apertures, and consequently retain more moisture by 
capillary attraction, light is better excluded and air admitted to 
give off its oxygen and supply nitrogen; and for seeds difficult to 
germinate and kcefi growing, the chances of their doing well 
are thus manifokkincreased. If the weather is at all favourable 
after this (gentle showers and warm weather are the great re¬ 
quisites), and if this state of weather succeeds to the above 
operation, a crop will seldom fail if the seed is good. To en¬ 
deavour to insure heat, very small seeds should not be sown till 
the ‘Spring is so far advanced that warm weather may be ex¬ 
pected and if the weather gets^ very dry, and the seeds are 
valuable, they { should be‘shaded through the day, and watered 
in the evening, as advised in the section Watering. It is not 
every soil that will suit tlies* operations: for very small seeds, 
the very lightest quality of soil should be chosen, and even the 
best of soils should be dug up, and left as rough as possible, in 
dry frosty weather in February, in order that the expansion of 
the water by* freezing may bleak up its texture, and make it 
easier afterwards .tt> separate the soil into small particles. For 
onion and ojher larger* seeds of the Small kinds which push* 
more strongly, the bed will do, though a little rougher; it is not 
so apt to skin, ahd the seeds will come through a deeper 
covering; but the ground should in all cases, if possible, be 
worked dry, and the spadeful well broken to the bottom of the 
spading: a great many more small apertures are thus made, and 
the advantage to the growth of plants in soils'thus' kept opdh, 
above" those sftdden and % soured by wet, will be found* very 
great In a well-prepared bed, for small seeds, half the quantity 
of seeds will suffice, as will bet obvious to any who have hed the 
experience of haviflg one* end of the bids of*a more stiff sodden 
texture; though three times the quantify of seed should be 
thrown on this, the qpp will not be so good. A fresh newly , 
. worked*surface is indispensable for seeds; as'before observed (on 
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the section Bottom Heat), the surface, so much pulverised, has a 
tendency, by the rains and action of the weather, to get closed 
again; and the seeds do not rise so freely as when the soil is 
open. So much is this the case, that I have frequently seen, in 
beds of seedling trees that had failed and stood for two or three 
months, if the surface merely were raked when new seeds were 
sown, the plants came up quite yellow and sickly in the coty¬ 
ledons, and there was a-necessity to point it up again with the 
spade, and bring up a fresh surface, before we could secure a 
healthy braird. From the same cause, when seeds lie long in the ( 
ground before germinating, they often come weakly; and, to ob¬ 
viate this, the best method is to bring the seeds as nearly to 
sprouting as possible before sowing, when they come through 
quickly and strong. Many small seeds, which will not bear deep 
covering, and for which we cannot always get a sufficiently long 
period of cloudy weather, are also with more certainty managed 
in this way, by bringing them nearly to germination before 
sowing. For this purpose, they arc generally spread on a damp 
floor in a dark corner, 1 or 2 feet thick, if in quantities, or on 
separate floors or saucers if the quantities are small, and 
thoroughly' wetted- all over from the rose of a watering pan; 
the seed repeatedly turned with a rake, or'the hands if necessary, 
till all the seeds are damped, and then left for a few days, when 
it should be again turned to prevent moulding and decomposing, 
and, if getting dry, damped again; and this should be continued 
every three or four days till the time of sowing. TJie seeds are 
thus kept regularly damp, and excluded from light"from which 
they should be covered if the place is not dark : and, as the 
farina of the seeds begins to decompose, oxygen is extracted, 
and the heat given off is thus collected in the heap. For sill weak, 
dry, farinaceous seeds that take a long time in vegetating, as 
birch, alder, larch, spruce, carrot, &c., this method‘is very bene¬ 
ficial ; for pines, turnips, and other oily seetlc, that do not re¬ 
quire so much water to 1 germinate thefn, it is not,so necessary, 
and there is more danger of their spoiling from want of attention 
in turning. A little quicklime in the state of pchvder, mixed among « 
the seeds when damping, is very beneficial ^promoting germina¬ 
tion ; it furnishes an alkaline substance which we have,seen is be¬ 
neficial ; it has also a great affinity for carbon, from having parted 
with its carbonic acid in the act of burning, and carbbn must be 
taken' from the food to render it solyble; oxygeq is also ex¬ 
tracted- from the air or water to form the carbon into carbonic 
acidf s nd the extrication of oxygrti produces heat. We had an 
opportunity of testing its good effects* soine 4 years ago (as nar¬ 
rated before in the Hardener's Magazine), on s f ome old spruce 
fir seed which had been three years out of the cones. The year 
before, when two y&ars out of the cone, the seed, when ‘damped* 
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in the way before narrated, did not swell as new seed does, and 
Jiad a mouldy smell; when sown, it catne up thin and weakly; 
the cotyledons, yellow and sickly, could not free the soil, and the 
greater part died ; but in the third year, on the lime in the state 
of powder being dusted all over the seeds at the time of damping, 
and left for a lew days, the effect was soon visible, in the seed 
beginning to swell round and plump, and having the sweet 
* sugary smell of fresh seed when it is germinating: this continued 
for twelve or fourteen days, at which time it was sown, and soon 
started through the ground, with its cotyledons upright, of a 
healthy green colour, and as strong as the first year’s seed. I 
have frequently 7 applied it since to other seeds with good effect; 
and any person who will try it on seeds of the farinaceous de¬ 
scription we have mentioned, will find them to vegetate more 
quickly afid strongly than those sown in the usual way; but I 
have had no seeds to operate upon, from which such decided 
effects could bo expected. Every nurseryman who is in the 
habit of sowing spftice seedlings knows that spruce seed will 
not keep three yegrs out of the cone and grow well. The ex¬ 
posure to the air has a powerful effect in injuring seeds. A little 
onion seed, left in a drawer and thinly spread, will not grow next 
season, while the same, seed kept in quantities, and tied up in 
double bags, will grow well: we have.seen a few pounds, tied up 
in paper and laid separate, lose as much as 1^ oz. per pound 
in a month’s time. Carrot seed loses a good deal also; peas 
well ripened not so much. The above spruce fir seed had all 
the advantage fcf being enclosed in bags from the first, but this 
exclusion is only partial, not complete, and the second year its 
food had been very much dried up and deteriorated; the-third 
year it was still worse, and had the bad effects continued so 
long, that the vitality of the embryo had been encroached upon, 
no chemical application could' have been effectual. It is only 
with seeds in a condition similar to the above spruce fir seed, 
that we can hope for deceive cflect, to badly ripgned seeds lime 
could be of no use; and when the embryo has lost its vitality, 
though it may assist in decomposing the food, it cannot revive; 
but, as I said before,yf carefully done, it will be found beneficial 
to all seeds;, in causing tlie more perfect decomposition of their 
food, and making them shoot into growth more strongly: it 
should be carefully observed to keep the seeds always* damp ; ff 
allowed to get iong dry, the caustic effects of the lime will be 
hurtful. I have frequency tned the oxalic acid, recommended 
by M. Otto, without producing* any perceptible effect, but.r!teg- 
lectpd to do so with tin! spruce seed* alludbd to. I am of 
opinion, however, as stated in the article«Botany (Library oj 
Useful Knowlcdgt), that the air and water should be.capable of 
produciii£ all the oxygen wanted. For seeds ’raised in hot-beds, 
1840. Sept. u u 
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the same rules should be observed. The compost used should 
be dry, and broken small with the spade. For large seeds, the 
surface may be left more rough, to keep it open; for small seeds, 
it should be sifted very fine for the surface; and the smallest 
seeds, as rhododendrons, should have hardly any covering at all. 
The glass should be covered with a mat, to screen the light 
when the sun is strong, as it tends to stop germination by 
keeping the carbon fixed, evaporates the moisture, and skins the 
surface of the soil; but, as mats prevent the heat from entering, 
which is much wanted, they should be thrown off whenever the 
weather is dull and cloudy, and should be taken off soon in' 
the evening, and delayed putting on as long as possible in the 
morning. A better screen for the light would be strong paper 
oiled: this substance excludes and refracts the rays of light more 
than glass; and, as the refraction of the rays by our atYnosphere 
is the cause of heat, it will be found, that in frames covered with 
oil-paper, the heat is much greater than in those covered with 
glass; and, if made sufficiently strong to'keep out rain and 
wind and wear well, a frame with the sashes£onstructed of oil¬ 
paper in place of glass would be the best for germinating seeds, 
though, from the. want of light afterwards, and from that light 
being of a rather too yellow colour, they would not grow so well 
if continued under it. Covering the pots with saucers and pieces 
of glass increases .lie heat by confining the air, and retains the 
moisture by preventing evaporation ; a cover of oil-paper would 
be better than either of these, and there would be less need for 
shading if all the pots had these covers, and fiitf'-heat would 
thus be greatly increased; the co\prs must be taken off as soon 
as the young plant appears, or rather just before it appears, or 
it will come etiolated and weak from too much stimulus. The 
quantity of water given to seeds must be regulated by the nature 
of the seeds. Oily seeds, as the genus jMnus, require least 
water, and are the most easily hurt by exqess; resinous and 
waxy seeds, as jhe genara Cicea, MaguqhVr, &c., do not require 
much; farinaceous seeds, as the genera yTbies, Zarix, Acacia, 
&c., require most. Much depends on the heat of the bed, the, 
shading, the open or close texture of the ^ompost, the drainage 
of the pots, and the nature of the pots themselves. Hard vitrified 
pots are not at all suitable lor tender sepds. The surface should 
be allowed to dry now and then to prevent skinning* When the 
heat l of the bed is such as to require a good deal of,,water there 
is mo;e chance of success, by the stimulus given to vitality, and 
thece^pansion and decomposition.of the water. 

In the sections Seed-saving and Packing of Seeds, there is 
much concerning the sterility, fertility, and parentage of seeds 
that should be carefully studied. Moisture is 'there said to be 
prejudicial'at the time the plant is in flower; heavy rains wash off 
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the pollen, and the particles of farina will not divide so freely, 
jmr will they will burst so readily on the top of the stigma, in 
cold wet weather. Most practical gardeners, however, .are of 
opinion, that fruit sets best in a moist heat: perhaps the moist 
heat is favourable to the developement of the glutinous secretion 
on the top of the stigma. In preserving seeds, keeping them 
cool and dry is certainly the principal means to be used; 
* exposure to either heat or moisture in excess must injure. The 
great danger to seeds crossing the equator is heat; and as sub¬ 
stances that are slow in absorbing heat are equally slow in 
•radiating, and consequently retain heat, it may be difficult to 
get a proner medium to exclude this danger. Charcoal has 
been used, some say, because it is a bad conductor. Professor 
Thomson says, charcoal prepared in the usual way, at a low 
heat, is a* good conductor; and only when prepared at a red 
heat, a bad conductor: the charcoal may, however, help to dry 
up the moisture. (Jrey paper packets, and coarse canvass bags 
with free ventilation, and the seeds dry, as observed by the 
professor, form perhaps the best way of packing in seeds cross¬ 
ing the equator. Berries are best packed among very dry sand, 
to dry up the moisture as the pulp decays. .Where excess of 
heat and moisture cun.be guarded against, exclusion from air is 
the greatest requisite : it is difficult to exclude it perfectly, but our 
experience would lead us to infer that the more this is done, as 
when kept in heaps, and enclosed in thick and double bags, the 
better df>cs the seeil preserve its vitality. W T e have before taken 
notice of tl?e great loss of weight sometimes occurring in onion 
and other waxy seeds: in clo'jpr seeds, the colour is the practical 
test of its quality; and in seeds of these kinds preserved from 
air as much as possible, the clover has a better colour, the 
onions, &c., are heavier, and grow better. When excluded 
completely fr#m air, by being Very deeply buried, seeds will live 
lor indefinite periqds; as has been frequently experienced from 
the plants springing ouj *>f earth dug from deep mines. Some, 
oily seeds, as 'turnip, &c., keep long. The Scotch fir, an oily 
. seed, will keep longer than spruce or larch, farinaceous seeds. 
The coffee, a farinaceous seed, loses its vitality very soon. The 
lint seed, again, an oily' seed, will not keep so long as some 
farinaceous seeds. The. oak has a hard*shell, and farinaceous 
cotyledons^and yet will not keep so long as some seeds that are 
much • softiy. *Oily seeds are most easily hurt by excess of 
moisture, and farinaceong* seeds by heat; but it is impossible to 
give a general rule: the vital* principle is most likely strongest 
in those that keep longest*. On the maturation of the fruit, the 
Telnarks on th6 size of the fruit being at tb^ expense of the seed 
and high cultivation, consequently against the vigour of the 
* u u 2 
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progeny, and the other subjects noticed in these sections, are full 
of information. 

In the section Growth by the Root, some have contended 
that the young spongioles of the root were incapable of con¬ 
ducting sap, and that it was only after their organisation was 
completed that they were of any use; but the plain doctrine laid 
down by the professor, that the young spongioles, so soon as 
formed, commence their functions, tallies best with experience.' 
The fact noticed, that the young spongioles are found to be rich 
in nitrogen, shows the benefit of keeping the soil open to admit 
air freely, the great source of nitrogen. The young spongioles* 
of the root being the great source of nourishment to plants, 
every means should be used to increase them. In soil made free 
by manure, the interstices left encourage the fibres to run among 
the soft manure; and turf in the act of decomposing is still 
better. The old thatch and turf from a house cause plants to 
root and grow' luxuriantly; but the greatest promoter of roots is 
well-rotted leaf mould: if a handful is put wound the roots of a 
pot plant, that is wished to be encouraged to root, it soon 
becomes like a wig. On the excrement by the roots, 1 formerly 
sent you a paper on a substance apparently excreted by' the 
roots of spruce and Scotch fir. It sometimes, as I noticed there, 
appears to run in threads like a fungus. There is no notice of 
any fungus on the roots of any of these trees in the Encijdojyedia 
of ' Plants. There is one noticed as occurring on the roots of 
oaks, and a white substance, something partly reseinbliug these 
in its appearance, is sometimes found on the odk ;*-l>ut it only 
occurs on some plants, not all, anc^in small quantities; whereas, 
in the spruce and Scotch fir, it is on every plant, even on the 
very youngest seedlings when newly' sprung, clinging to the 
minute spongioles, having every appearance of having issued 
from the pores of the skin : perhaps there may be both an 
excrement, and a parasitical fungus growijig on the excrement. 

. On the propagation by the root, noticed in the same section, 
those roots which abound in milky juices, as the?genera /flius, 
JSuphorbm, Nuttall/n, Papaver, &c., will produce buds most, 
readily; the harder, drier roots, as Cyddnia, roses, plums, &c., 
with more difficulty; while small liahl wiry roots cannot be 
made to do so at all.* In general, it will be found that plants 
which a»e. most difficult to propagate by layers and cuttings 
propagate best in this way. The rest of this section, and that 
on growth by the stem, is very interfiling, plain, and easy to 
be iinderslood. The reader is».not confused with a detail of 
beaded and spiral vessels, tracheae, Sec.: the plain doctrinq of 
the woody, fibrous, # or perpendicular tissue, and the spongy, 
cellular, or horizontal tissue, with the pressiflfe of the latter 
into medullary rays, thus opening a communication * through 
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the whole system, may be easily comprehended by 'any. A slice 
of any soft wood, as ash, will show the medullary rays; afid a 
young transparent branch of a soft herbaceous plant, as the 
dahlia, or a young seedling pine, will show the fibres to follow 
from the cotyledons and leaves in an undeviating manner. 
Whether every leaf Sends down its fibres as far as the root 
would be difficult to trace, as they generally penetrate under 
those below them; but that roots proceed from fibres is easily 
seen on examining the cuttings of dahlias, of sorts which are 
difficult to root. Before the roots issue, the white ends of the 
fibres will appear, as if ready to protrude, and only retarded by 
the too thick skin or epidermis, or the want of an accumulation 
of nourishing cellular matter at the bottom ; the cutting having 
been too old, or too much hardened when taken off, either from 
its age, or the nature of the sort inclining more early to harden 
the epidermis. The theory of Dr. Darwin, however, of the 
fibres forming roots, was too far carried, when it was asserted 
the graft would chaifge the nature of the stock, which practice 
points out as incorrect. The shoot from the stock of the grafted 
plant is always the same as the stock, unless by accident; and 
the stock does not swell as the root does. rf fhe experiment 
mentioned by Mr. Nivcitis uncommon. It may be possible that 
a tree might live, for a time, with its .bark and alburnum, to a 
considerable depth, taken off for a considerable portion of the 
stem all round, as said; but that ij would continue to live, and 
be healthy, is hardly crecfible. It is the common practice in 
America to kill trees in this way, by what they call girdling, to 
save the trouble of felling. * 

The section on the Action of Leaves is highly interesting and 
instructive : their nature and uses are clearly and forcibly illus¬ 
trated. The recovering of weak plants, and plants infested with 
red spider, is gfeatly facilitated by keeping the back of the leaf 
moist. Polyanthus} hnd other plants in pots, which are apt to 
suffer in this wgy, are greatly benefited by reversing the plant, 
and dipping the leaves in clear cold water. 

• In the section Aetibn of Flowers, there is much brought for¬ 
ward that ought to be cftrefylly studied. The production of flowers 
proceeds from a highly concentrated slati^ of the sap: what¬ 
ever may be the quantity of sap produced, it must be perfectly 
elaborated, tfeforc the petals, stamens, and pistils can be formed, 
which are a highSr state of existence than leaves. However great 
may be the quantity of sup, if we have heat and light,t and 
action of the leaves to correspond, the flower and fruit, tfcOse 
higher states of existence,’will be formed; and if the tree is 
glowing vigorgusly, whether from failure ofHhe year’s fruit, or 
from being naturally vigorous; and if the summer, but ^especially 
the autumn, is warm and dry, to ripen the wood and concen- 
. a u 3 
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trate the sap, we may expect abundance of blossom the ensuing 
year. But if the plant is excessively vigorous, unless the ela¬ 
borating agents are likewise in excess, flowers and fruit cannot 
be expected; the tree will grow to wood in the ensuing season, 
from tew flower-buds being formed, the sap not being elaborated 
properly : what would have been a benefit, is thus converted 
into a drawback; and in order to insure the elaboration of the, 
sap, since we cannot augment the power of the elaborating 
agents, we must decrease the quantity of sap to be elaborated, 
by giving the tree extent, making the borders poorer, curtailing 
large arms from the root, ringing and tiepressing the branches; 
anti the smaller quantity of sap furnished is thus mom easily and 
perfectly elaborated, and the more perfect state of existence pro¬ 
duced. The size and quality of the fruit are, however, nourished 
by the vigour of the tree; ant! when blossom is once produced, 
the most vigorous tree will undoubtedly produce the best fruit. 
The quantity of flavour thus depends on (lie manner in which 
the sap is elaborated; the quality of the fruit, on the quantity of 
sap: the more sap that can be elaborated,* the more blossom 
there will be. Old trees that have attained their height are not 
so vigorous in the young shoots ; the shoots are shorter, and the 
bark thicker, and they ripen sooner and more perfectly, and 
are more productive of fruit. A graft of a young seedling, intro¬ 
duced among these branches, will thus flower and show fruit 
much sooner than if growing on itg ow n plant*, not come to 
maturity. In preparing bulbous roots, also, f<er (lowering the 
ensuing season, as hyacinths, amaryllis, &c., when we cannot 
ripen a large root sufficiently, w^j had better be content with 
a small one well ripened; a firm, hard, well-ripened root is 
always the best, though the size should be smaller. In the same 
way, when wc cannot flower phujts, as O'xalis crcimln, Tropafo- 
lum tuberosum, &c., which have only one season to grow from the 
root, and on which we cannot wait for years tt> exhaust by exten¬ 
sion ; if we ertnnot increase the heat ahd light in the requisite 
degree, we must impoverish the soil, and water sparingly: the 
principle is the same throughout, and of universal application* 
where we cannot increase the power, \Ve must decrease the 
quantity. We see alijo hence the origin of double flowers. When 
powers ..come Rouble, it is generally' by changing the higher 
statg of existence of stamens and pistils into the fower,state of 
petals; and the more the plant is ahecked or'stufited by poor 
soil At want of water, the rnor^ likely we are, by giving luxu¬ 
riant food and trpatmept afterwards*, to bring back the stamens 
and pistils to petals, and produce double flowens. The grater 
the check, the more will be the effect of subsequent luxuriance, 
by shifting into righ soil, watering well, giving heat, {pul doing 
all in our power to induce great vigour and a flow of crude sap; 
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the flower is not only produced larger, but the crude sap has a 
•tendency to lower the state of existence, and the stamens and 
pistils being higher in the scale of existence^ are reduced to the 
more inferior condition of petals. Sometimes the scale of exist¬ 
ence is so for reduced, that what had been originally the nucleus 
of a branch, but elevated by elaboration acting on lue vital energy 
into the state of petals, stamens, and pistils, is not only reduced 
to petals and become double, but will sljoot again imo a branch, 
as we have had instances with the Due d’Orleans, Attelaine de 
Bourbon, Brown’s Superbe, and other roses this season. In the 
' work before us, the instances of the pear producing a branch from 
the centre, of the flower; the double cherry, a leaf from the pistil 
in the centre of the blossom; and the changing of the petals into 
leaves in the rose tulip, ike., are all illustrative and confirmatory 
of what has been said. The instance mentioned of the double 
Barbadoes lily bearing seeds on the petals is, perhaps, the 
greatest aberration that has ever occurred ; it is more common to 
have bulbs formed.* The double 7/vchnis diiirnahas the stamens 
changed into red petals, and the pistil into green leaves, and the 
quantity of each greatly increased. In the rhododendron, the 
flowers arc produced from the terminal bud qf the shoot; if the 
summer and autumn have been warm, the bud swells larger, and 
we have a branch of flowers instead of a branch of leaves the 
ensuing spring; but it is always dillicult to say, till the bud is 
evolved, whether we shall have leaves or flowers. In raising 
double or full flowers frdin seed, ‘therefore, we should carefully 
guide our Attempts by experience; in procuring the seed, we 
must get it from the most double flowers we can, as the progeny 
always bears more or less resemblance to the parent. In the 
dahlia, the flower is not, strictly speaking, full; it belongs to the 
compound class, in which a great number of florets are ar¬ 
ranged on one common receptacle; in single dahlias, and other 
flowers of this class, the ray or outer row of florets has the 
petals fully evolved and Coloured; in the florets^ of the centre or. 
disk, the petal is only in the state of a small tube, inside of 
which the stamens are situated, llich cultivation forces these 
tubes to assume the >tate of coloured petals; sometimes tubular, 
as in the quilled dahlias’; and sometimes flosculose or flattened, 
as in others: sometimes the stamens arc* changed into petals; 
sometimes-*they are abortive; but generally, both these and the 
pistilfum are anchangedj and lienee there is little difficulty in 
getting seed from dahlfos. Though the way in which dahlias 
come to be full is thus different from roses, &c., yet luxuriance 
of. growth is here* also 'the apparent*cause*, the most doubl<\ 
flower is always got from the most vigorous plant. In cold sum¬ 
mers we have seen the Glory of Plymouth get perfectly full to 
the centre, by introducing a branch into the inside of a vinery’, 

> « g 4 
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while all the other flowers on the plant outside were deficient. 
Plants that are full of full double flowers at one time, when the, 
plant is vigorous, *will change and come more single when 
checked by bad weather, or when the plant begins to ripen anil 
get woody. In the cultivation of dahlias also, as checking at 
one time causes luxuriance afterwards to .have more effect, the 
roots intended to be flowered next year should bo grown on 
poor land. The buds_ will also be more perfectly formed in 
well-ripened roots; the crown of the root will always be more 
perfect in a small well-ripened, than in a large soft root. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the buds left on the cutting have any' 
effect on the root; these buds are always elongated inti}, the stem, 
and the root must-form new buds for itself, which it will not do 
unless ripened. To return to the raising of seedling double 
flowers. The roses, pinks, carnations, anil ranunculfis change 
the stamens only into petals, anil sometimes these are only 
partially so in very full flowers, and seed is comparatively easy 
to be obtained from them; we should, as before observed, select 
from the fullest and best flowers. In the qnemone the pistils 
are changed into petals, the stamens unchanged; seed of these can 
therefore only be, obtained from flowers not perfectly full, or by 
impregnating flowers nearly single, witji a tendency only to 
fulness, with the anthers of full flowers. In stocks and wall¬ 
flowers, both stamens anil pistil are changed into petals: -seed 
cannot, therefore, be had from fidl flowers in these sorts; 
and the only resource we hrfve, is W save seed from 'those in 
which a tendency to fulness has commenced, by ha\fihg a petal 
or two more than usual. Iu growing stocks from seed, they will 
be more likely to be double, if the plants are checked first by a 
deficiency of nourishment, whether of water or manure, and 
afterwards excited to luxuriance by a plentiful supply ; and the 
greater the change, the greater the likelihood of success. Olil 
seed, or seed dried, as in melons, gives a chpck; we have had 
. instances of old neglected seed, which'hfid been reckoned very 
inferior when tile seeds were fresh and new, come almost every 
plant double, when a little had been left over and sown when 
old. The seed for raising double flowers t»f any sort can hardly 
be too old, if it will grow at all; anil the weak pjants, first 
stunted, and then luxuriated, will be found most successful: the 
seed should be sown on heat, and the weak plants most cared for. 
Aften flowers have once been produced double ».• full, the habit 
of corning double will be retained, jf leijpt so by rich cultivation. 
When'any variety has begun to sy ort, the plants should be raised 
off those individuals which have not yet sp«rted, as the sport¬ 
ing habit might become fixed; and this should be carefully 
guarded against, by propagating from those roSts that show the 
fullest flowers. The double China asters, matricaria, feverfew* 
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daisies, &c., come double in the same way as dahlias ; one va¬ 
riety of feverfew has the inner florets to come tubular, another 
llosculose. Some composite flowers, as stehactis, erigeron, &c., 
come partially double ; some, as Antennaria margaritacea, have 
a many-rowed coloured calyx that looks like double. The 
double antirrhinum is similar to the stock. The thorn, cam¬ 
panula, helianthcmum, and most other double flowers, are similar 
to the rose. 

In Propagation by Eyes, some gardeners and florists are in 
the habit of striking their pink cuttings, or pipings as they are 
called, by reducing the cutting to the topmost joint, and cutting 
away all .the leaves close above the central bud; they are after¬ 
wards planted in sand, on the top of a rich compost, and covered 
with a hand-glass. Any similar plant may be struck in the same 
way; it is like striking vines by the eyes, and is most apt to suc¬ 
ceed in sunny weather, as it depends on excitement; and though 
it has not leaves to nourish it, as a large cutting has, yet it strikes 
root sooner, and if! dry sunny weather is not so apt to fail as 
cuttings, which s^it dull cloudy weather best. 

On Propagation by Leaves, there is much that is curious, though 
little to be depended on in practice; that by*scales of the bulb 
succeeds best with round thick fleshy scales, such as the bulbs 
of /.ilium lancifblimn ; those that gre thinner and drier do not 
succeed so well. Care must be taken, in the act of separating 
the scale, to preserve as much as possible of the collet or nu¬ 
cleus a! the junction witll the bulb*; the scales are similar to leaves, 
and these^to branches; and in taking off cuttings, when the small 
shoots can be parted from tiie stem, with the base or collar un¬ 
injured, they always succeed best. The scales are apt to be hurt 
by moisture, if in excess; they should be surrounded with sand, 
and the compost light and free, and the pots well drained ; they 
should be stimulated by bo’ttom heat, in a half-spent hot-bed, 
the lights of tha •flame kept close, unless the weather is very 
damp, when less water tind a little moite air will be required. * 

In Propagation by Cuttings, the treatment depends greatly on 
the manner in whitfh they are formed, and the state of the weather: 
if it be dull and clqud)', they will succeed best with their leaves 
on, and vyill require more air; if dry and sunny, they must be kept 
shut up from the air, and more divested ?>f leaves : a cutting with 
few leave*, and these cut, is similar to an eye,* and • requiresSex- 
citeifient <sr stimulus, tli.jt with leaves will perish if much excited. 
As the state of the vve»the v is uncertain, bell-glasses age useful 
in preventing too much evaporation ; if the frame or hagcKglass 
can be kept very *close,* there is less* need*for them. A gre^t 
deal of the 'success of cuttings depend* on their being well 
pressed by'the medium in which they arc inserted; they can ba 
best squeezed to the sides of the pot, and‘are found to succeed 
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best when pressed against it; clear silver sand being the medium 
which consolidates most readily after watering, and presses most t 
closely to the sides and ends of the cutting, allowing the water 
to pass freely, is therefore the best. When the weather is cool 
and damp, there is not much need for shading; light is beneficial, 
if the sun is not hot. The cuttings suffer most from evaporation 
by heat, when newly made, and must be shaded if the sun is 
strong; but, if kept close, the evaporation is not so much, and 
there is less need: the more heat they can stand, without risk of 
perishing, the sooner will they root; and when cuttings have been 
hardened by standing for some time, and appear difficult to strike, 
and not apt to perish by evaporation, they should be moved into 
a greater heat, which will cause them to strike sooner. As to 
the time of making cuttings; when the young branch is in the 
act of extending by growth, the living principle is more active, 
the swelling of cellular matter that precedes roots is sooner 
formed; and often a plant will be found to strike from a young 
shoot, with its base or collar wholly separated from the stem, 
when a ripened branch will not succeed: they are more apt to 
die, and die more quickly (short little shoots, not far sprung, 
are least apt to die), but the living principle is more active, and, 
if kept close, evaporation is not so great, and some plants will 
strike in this way that will not by cuttings of the ripened 
wood. It is of great consequence with all cuttings, where'the 
young branches are short, and will admit of it, to preserve the 
base or collar of the shoot; there is a nucleus of buds and fibres 
formed in the swelling at that place, from which roots are more 
easily produced, though they will dt so at times from the fibres 
protruding between the joints. In cuttings intended to stand 
through the winter, they are better to be taken off'a little before 
ripening, in order to allow the wound made by the cut to be 
healed, or skinned over before the growth is stopped; if left 
longer, they should be taken off in spring when vitality begins 
to be active, and .as shortly before that as possible, in order that 
the wounds may be soon skinned over: the wounds also will 
heal more readily, if the operation be performed with a sharp 
knife, to lacerate the skin as little as possible. 

On the section Propagation by Layers and Suckers, little could 
be added to what is already in the book. 'To tongue the layer at 
a side bud'oti the* shoot is the most practically useful? any way 
will do‘, provided the tongue is kept opep, and the partmbove the 
tongue enade as perpendicular as possible, to allow the sap to 
accurfiu’ate, and form a swelling of* cellular matter at the bottom 
r 'i the tongue, from * whiefi the roots proceed 1 . Thrusting the 
knife-through the centve of the shoot is tedious, ^li/ficult to keep 
open, and ingre apt to injure the wood andjuark, if the knife is 
not* very sharp; and "the swelling will not accumulate so readily, 
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having no bottom of a tongue separated as in the ordinary way. 
Hinging is tedious, and, unless with such plants as Paeonia MoCl- 
4an (the bark of which is very thick and 'soft, and the 'branch 
does not tongue well), not needed. A little sand put round 
the cut prevents the wound corroding in heavy soils, and, by 
pressing on the bark* as in cuttings, facilitates rooting. The layer 
should be kept steady from moving by a peg if necessary, to keep 
it pressed and firm to the soil. Suckcns are facilitated by cutting 
over and wounding the stem ; loose ground, in which the roots 
run freely, are best adapted for these plants. Lilacs, Scotch 
roses, poison oak, and most plants which sucker freely, do not 
succeed well by layers. 

The sections Budding and Grafting are very full, and most of 
the details of practice have been noticed there and in this Ma¬ 
gazine before. The success of budding depends greatly on the 
state of the stock; if .this is growing vigorously, and the bark 
flies up quite freely on the introduction of the budding knife, the 
budding will hardly fail of success; if the young shoots of the 
stock are nearly# ripened to the top, the bark is in the way of 
beginning to fasten to the wood; or if the shoots are small and 
weak, and the plant unhealthy, the bark most likely has not 
risen at all: in either-case, the bark will not rise freely from the 
incision with the handle of the kyife, the sap is not circulating 
frcSIy, ami it is in vain to attempt introducing a bud by forcing 
up the % bark. The bud should be chosen from a vigorous young* 
plant; thg shoots from old trees have not so much sap or vita? 
lily; and the bud should be chosen when the bark is beginning 
to assume a ripe colour: if «too ripe, it does not rise so freely 
from the bark, and vitality is beginning to get dormant; if too 
green, it is apt to perish before uniting to the stock. The buds 
should be tied as soon as possible after the operation, to exclude 
air from thfc wounds; but if the stocks are vigorous, drawing 
very tight is net* of so much consequence here as in grafting. 
When bud^ are nearly ripe, in which state they succeed best, 
the piece of wood which unites the bud to the branch is apt to 
break off far inland leave the appearance of a hollow eye. 
Some operators attach great importance to this, and say that, 
though the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the 
spring: but I have frequently inserted *buds with very hollow 
cyesj ant? marked them for the purpose of experiment, and they 
always pushefl as well a| the others ; the sap of the tretf should 
soon fill this hollow. • Much of the success also defends on 
having the edges of all the ctits smooth, and the operation done 

speedily ag possible :* if the edges *of the wound are roug^ 
the vessels pf (jhe fiber, where the living principle is most active, 
are braised and lacerated; and, if long exposed to, the air, they 
begin to spoil. The common method of extracting buds is to 
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cut away a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract the wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, and the cut 
will invariably be found more or less rough. The bark should- 
be cut all round the bud to the shape and size wanted, and the 
thumb pressed against the cut portion, at the side of the bud: if 
the shoot is growing and healthy, the bud will separate freely, 
and there will be no laceration of the edge; the bark will be cut 
as smooth as a piece of cheese, and the edge of the knife will be 
kept sharp, as no wood needs to be cut through. As far as me¬ 
chanical operation is concerned, this cutting smooth is of far 
more importance than any method of inserting the bud ; if the 
bud does not squeeze freely off' the branch with the side of the 
thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. In general, buds are 
inserted with the intention of ripening in the stock in the autumn, 
and the stock being cut over in spring, to allow the bud to push ; 
but some, as the variegated sycamore, which ripen their wood 
early, succeed best if done early, and the bud allowed to push 
a small shoot in the autumn; others, as the striped-barked maple, 
which are late in ripening their wood, succeed best by being 
budded in spring, when the sap has begun to flow; as camel¬ 
lias are done. Evergreens, as rhododendrons, succeed best 
in the full growth of summer, when the sap is in full flow, and 
are the better of a little bottom heat in the frames to excite the 
plants. * 

Much of the success of grafting depends on keeping the al¬ 
burnum, or newest layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of 
the stock and graft, closely united and pressed together, till a 
complete union takes place ; it is in« the bark and soft wood, as 
observed by Dr. Lindley, that the developement is most rapid, 
though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpose they should be as near of a size as possible, and the 
slice from each should be very small, allowing as much of the 
alburnum as possible to remain on both; it iScthere where the 
sap rises; and if* the slice is made, either in graft or stock, 
through to the heart wood, the ascent of the sap is stopped, ex¬ 
cept by the edges. The graft should not be put on till the stock 
has commenced to grow, when the new laytr of inner bark is 
about to be formed, and the efforts to unite commence; both 
stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink,- or cling, and thus part 
froth one anothei', if done long before the commencement of 
growth: The grafts should be taken yff before Vhey> begiii to 
spring, qnd their ends inserted in damp earth ; as they will cling 
more if*.taken off after they have bigun to swell by growth, and 
# t^us part more from "the stfcck. Also, if fhe livRig principle is sat 
in motion by the commencement of growth before f taking offj and 
then checked by taking off, or by cold t weather succeeding 
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warm, the graft will perish more readily than if the growth of 
the stock had commenced first, and the graft been fed from the 
union of the tree: for this purpose, the’grafts of deciduous 
plants should be taken off before they begin to swell in the bud; 
as, if growth has commenced, it will proceed farther in the 
graft, though off the, plant, and be hurtful. Neither seeds nor 
cuttings will perish near so readily when in a dormant state, as 
when life is set in motion, and then checked. To prevent 
clinging or shrinking, we should choose well-ripened wood. 
The young shoots of young trees, or the bottom growths of old 
trees, are generally more vigorous than the extremities of old 
trees, vitality is most active in these young shoots; but in 
grafts that have the young wood soft and apt to cling, as beech, 
&c., we should choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed with difficulty, as beech, oaks, 
&c., if the grafts are retarded, the old wood chosen, and the 
stock allowed to spring before grafting, will succeed in this way, 
when they will do*so in no other. Much of the success, however, 
depends on the warmth of the weather keeping the sap flowing. 
Moist warm weauier is good; but heat is the principal requisite, 
the stocks being already established; and \\et weather is very 
often cold in springy The mechanical part of the operation 
depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one another 
exttftty, which is easiest done by ’choosing the slopes of the 
graft to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible; by thin 
slices being taken off each; by using a thin-backed, broad-' 
bladed, slfarp knife; and by drawing the hand straight without 
twisting when making the ^ut. The graft and stock must be 
hard pressed together, without shifting, in the tying; which is 
best done by a smart hitch, or pull, every time the wet bast 
ligature passes the graft in the act of tying, and not by continued 
pulling. Tin; above remarks itpply chiefly to whip-grafting, which 
is the most common. Crown-grafting is that most practised 
for old trees; anil the,necessity to takeoff the ^grafts, and allow 
the stock to push, is here absolute; as the operation cannot be 
performed property till the bark rises freely from the stock. 
When the bark ri^ps freely, success is very certain in this way, 
if the grafts are strong, and not sprung; as the flow of sap 
causes union to take place speedily, anil the strong bark keeps 
the graft i*i its place. If the bark and wood of the stock do«ot 
separate freely, it is in vain to attempt grafting in this way. 
Grafting soft evergreens, as daphnes, &c., is best done by 
waiting till growth has faialy commenced, and inserting the 
graft in the manner of a* bud, by opening the bark of the stocA, 
The grafts of these must not be taken 9 ff till needed, as they 
are not dojlnaftt like deciduous grafts, and more apt to perish.. 
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The bark will not rise till growth has fairly commenced; and 
dull, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best: if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. The grafting of pines, in which a few 
leaves are left on the top of the stock to draw up the sap, is 
minutely described in the work. The same retention of leaves on 
the top of the stock, to carry on the growth and draw up the 
sap, is useful in the grafting of most soft evergreens, and has 
lately been ingeniously applied to the grafting of vines, by Mr. 
Gowans of Caldcr House. The rest of the section, on grafting 
on dwarf stocks, which diminishes the quantity of sap, and ren¬ 
ders the tree precocious; its effects on the quality of the fruit, 
&c.; also on herbaceous or Tscliudy grafting, grafting on the 
root, &C., are interesting. 

On the section Pruning, the activity of the vital principle 
should be taken into account, as well as the quantity of food 
deposited. By taking au'ay part of a branch, we take away so 
much food that had been deposited for the use of the plant; but 
if, by this part being cut, we increase the activity of the vital 
principle, we may ultimately produce more ^yood than would 
have been done by letting it stand : hence, the common phrase 
of pruning for wopd and pruning for fruit is true upon this 
principle. When plants are allowed to shoot up without check, 
if healthy and vigorous, and sown in the place where they are to 
grow, and the soil congenial, the activity of the vital principle, 
perhaps, remains undiminished, and the plant continues to 
thrive: but, if checked by transplanting, or want of nourish¬ 
ment, or other cause, it gets what is called hidebound ; the. 
vital principle gets feeble, and, to stimulate it again into activity, 
nothing is more effectual than cutting over, as is well known to 
foresters, who universally resort to this practice to renovate the 
growth of the oaks planted in the forest. Alter being a few 
years planted, they head them down, select the strongest shoot 
when they spring from the root, and, in a few years, the plants 
thus managed are incomparably larger thwq those left untouched; 
stimulus is given to life by the young shoot made lifter cutting, 
which continues afterwards, and produces jj. thriving healthy 
tree, in place of a stunted slow-growing one. Peeling off the 
old hardened outer bark from fruit tree’s also gives a stimulus, 
by admitting the more 'perfect action of the light andlieat; but 
it must make the-tree more liable to checks. This cutting over 
is also<resorted to by nurserymen, to stimulate growth jn crooked 
layers, and all lazy-growing hide-bourfej plants, which are not 
natuml|y so. Cutting the young v r ood back, and cutting in the 
s&iall roots to produce mote fibres, keep the {'Want more healthy 
and vigorous, and, from the bushiness of the root, more fit to 
transplant. In pruning fruit trees, if wood is wafited, the young 
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shoot must be cut down to within a few joints of the bottom; the 
buds below will start with great force and vigour, and, the living 
principle being more active, the branch so managed will be 
found to have produced, at the end of the season, a great deal 
more foliage and wood than .a shoot not headed down: this is 
called prdping for wqod, and must be done judiciously; if large 
arms are removed, the food taken away by a large branch may 
be more loss than the greater activity of the growth will make 
up for. In pruning for wood, it is best to cut young shoots; in 
old branches the buds have become sunk and latent, sometimes 
they do not start at all, or, if they do, it is more feeble than the 
lowermost buds on young shoots; and much of the success de¬ 
pends on the force and stimulus given to the vital principle. In 
priming roots, a young fibre of a root, if pruned judiciously 
when in ft dormant state, will from the same cause produce more 
young fibres in the ensuing season, than if left unpruned: and 
hence the reason of nurserymen pruning the roots of their young 
trees; it increases* the quantity of fibres, the plant has more 
sources of nourisl^nent, and is more easily transplanted. When 
a stock, planted out for budding or grafting, is pruned in the 
roots, and the young shoot headed down, tl\p plant starts with 
great vigour, and there is far more chance of the buds and grafts 
succeeding; when the fruit tree is headed down and kept lull of 
youjig wood, it is far more manageable, and the plant will not sell 
unless the wood and bark arc young and vigorous. If large arms 
of the loots are removed* the yoiftig fibres do not start so freely 
from old asfro.n young roots; the quantity of small fibres removed 
is more than can be compensated for a time by the new roots 
formed, and the consequence is a check to the growth of the 
tree, which causes it to furnish less sap to the branches; and 
this smaller quantity being more easily elaborated, the more 
perfect state/if flower bulls Ts produced, and the tree becomes 
precociously fruitful, and less vigorous. In pruning the young 
wood for fruit, the sjutols should be.left loiig and but little, 
shortened, aftd not starting so strongly as from the lower buds 
when cut for woo^l, the smaller quantity of sap attracted is 
better elaborated, ayd fruit buds are more likely to be formed. 
In roses and other plants that flower in the wood of the present 
year’s growth, if the young shoots are <tut down to within a 
bud or tw« of the bottom, and the plant vigorous, we'are mare 
likely to have#wood than flowers or fruit; if left very loag, we 
are likely to have too # fnuch flower, and little wood, and the 
plant becomes unhealthy : th<* same applies to vines. Ii^fjants 
thjit bear on the o»e-year-t>ld wood w<* must cut so as to havA^ 
plenty of young wood; in peaches that jtre too vigorous, we 
must cut less, Aid endeavour to produce fruit, which is the best 
, check on wood. In fl-ees that bear on the older wood, we must 
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endeavour, by giving extent to the tree, and not making the 
border too rich, to keep up a healthful, not too luxuriant, state of ( 
growth. To prune 1 away vast quantities of young wood every 
year, is only to encourage more in the next. We should en¬ 
deavour, by laying in as many of the shortest lateral branches 
as we can, to get as many fruiting natural spurs i# possible, 
which are far preferable to large forced ones; the fruit is better, 
and we may also have the quantity greater than when the trees 
are managed with long spurs and naked branches; and when 
the tree has good crops of fruit, it checks the too luxuriant 
growth of wood. All pruning is best done when the living ■ 
principle is in action, the wound is then easily healed; if done in 
winter, the shoot will generally be found to die back a few joints, 
which it would not do if in a growing state. Hedges should be 
pruned before the growth stops, and when cut over should be 
done after growth has commenced, to give the wounds the ad¬ 
vantage of growth to heal them. Dr. Lindley illustrates the use 
of early autumn-pruning in the vine, by the quantity of sap col¬ 
lected in winter being distributed among the sjioots left, anti not 
partly also among those cut off. It is customary to cut vines 
and other fruit trejjs after they are fully ripened ; but if it could 
be convenient to cut them rather before the fall of the leaf; it 
would skin the wound over and prevent bleeding. Much of the 
necessity of pruning, or forbearing to prune, depends on. the 
nature of the fruit tree: some sorts that bear freely are the 
better of a good deal of pruning, to keep the tree vigorous, and 
the fruit better in quality, as gooseberries, &e.; others 1 ,■ that grow 
naturally too much to wood, and are longer in fruiting, should be 
allowed to extend till nature has exhausted itself; and the tree be¬ 
gins to come to maturity, when small well-ripened fruitful shoots 
are the consequence. Such trees should not have the soil made 
rich, to encourage their grow th too much; but jt is better to 
give the tree room to extend itself if possible, than to force it 
-into precocity by unnatural means; the pee is then apt to get 
unhealthy, and the fruit is never so fine in quality. Provided 
we could command heat and light in sufficient quantity to ripen , 
the wood, we might make our borders rjch; but as long as 
these are limited, so also must the food' be limited : for healthy 
vigorous-growing treet, it only retards their maturity* to furnish 
ths roots .with »rich compost. Depressing the branches by 
checking the upward flow of sap, and causing lass quantity to 
be sent to the bended shoot, checks its growth, and hence is a 
good means of balancing the growth of*a tree, when one side is 
jmore luxuriant than the other ; it also «encoiHjages the formation 
of Bower buds. Bruiting or pinching the end of the shoot, by the 1 
cheok it gives from the wound produced, atfd Stopping the 
leading of 'the shoot, will have the same ‘eflect. Depressing is, 
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best; but, if the brnnch is very vigorous and much bent, it will 
start an upright growth from the top of the bend, and very 
*vigorous shoots should thus be bent only slightly at first." The 
ringing of a branch also has the effect of checking its growth; 
and, there being a less flow of sap to the branch, the action of 
the leavesf* light, and heat elaborate this small quantity more 
perfectly; the wood will be better ripened, the alburnum and 
all its parts more concentrated and denser, because the branch 
has not lengthened and extended into wood; and the energies 
of the leaves have been employed in the elaboration of the sap. 
•The butl, which, for want of sufficiently elaborated nutriment, 
might have, but for the ringing, been only a leaf bud, will now 
be swelled out and organised into a flower bud, and the branch 
become precociously fruitful. The same fruitfulness is produced 
by taking off a large arm of the root, which is a proof that les¬ 
sening the quantity of sap in a luxuriant tree is the way to 
make it fruitful: depriving the tree of a large portion of its 
roots lessens the quantity of sap; and if accumulation of sap 
were the cause of fruitfulness, this experiment is exactly counter 
to what ought to (5e done. It is concentration and elaboration of 
the sap, let the quantity be what it will, that produce fruit¬ 
fulness ; and we must be careful to prevent the supply of more sap 
than can be properly elaborated, by making the soil poor for lux- 
uriapt-growing trees, and laying the'roots dry; also giving suf¬ 
ficient. extent, to prevent the necessity of having recourse to 
unnatural means to produce fruitfulness. For the other effects 
of ringing, in increasing the size of the fruit, if done the year the 
fruit is produced (and not the year previous, as above), by the 
accumulation of the sap prevented from descending, and the 
effects of all the different methods of pruning noticed, recourse 
must be had to the work itself. When talking of pruning and 
training, we jre naturally reminded of the cold feet and un¬ 
comfortable nature.of the occupation, and the remedies you have 
frequently suggested of wooden shoes, ^e.; but, if a single fold, 
of Macintosh waterproof cloth is put between* the insole and 
outsole of a connqpn leather shoe, and a fold between the plies 
*of a double upper, provided the shoes are strong, and the leather 
good the feet will be as 'dry and comfortable as if walking on a 
deal floor/ 

In the section Training, the effects of depressing.ia causing 
fruitfulness^ an^l of extension being necessary for the sam« pur¬ 
pose (the shoots, as before stated, getting shorter and better 
ripened), are treated at great length, and interesting descriptions 
of vines, &c., so trqpted brought forward. The tendency-^/ old^ 
•trained trees to produce young shoots at tf^e bottom is noticed* ' 
and attributed t<f the obstruction of the flow of sap in the denseiy 
ripened old wood; pethaps it is a\so pavt\y*owvv\« to v\\e exeat 
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quantities of breast wood annually pruned off. Some of our best 
gardeners now lay in much more of the shortest of the young* 
wood than formerly; it gives extent to the tree, and produces 
better fruit than long spurs; and will prevent the necessity of 
the tree pushing young shoots from below. When trees get too 
indurated and dense in the tissues, the old practic^of peeling 
off the outer bark should give'relief. The trees so peeled of old 
by Dr. Lyon, in his garden at the bottom of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, were very healthy, and had always plenty of blossom 
and fruit; it was his practice to smash off' the greater part of the 
blossom with a broom, having always more than the tree would' 
carry; his trees were principally standards. The effects of walls, 
in producing a better climate, and consequently better-ripened 
wood, and more fruitfulness, are fully entered into; and their effect 
in bettering the quality and size of fruit chemically described. 
The advantages are most felt in fruits abounding in juice : some 
dry fruits are rather made worse than better. The proposals of 
some, to increase the heat in walls by blackening the surface, are 
noticed; but as those substances, as black, which absorb heat 
most readily, also radiate or part with it most readily, the black 
wall, though warmest through the day, will be coldest at night, 
which is very prejudicial; and, as the fruit and leaves of trees 
trained to the wall are always at a small distance from the wall, 
they should get more heat from reflection than absorption, a,ud a 
white colour I should think best. As noticed, however, in the 
section Temperature, the besC way to< have the heat kept up at 
night, is to get as much confined air generated about*the wall as 
possible, and the upward radiation jis much prevented as we can : 
for this purpose, walls built hollow, of the most porous brick or 
stone, and broad wood copings, as formerly recommended by 
Mr. Loudon in this Magazine, are, next to covering, the best 
devices. Much of the good of coverings is often Jost, and even 
harm done, by allowing them to be too much on. 

In the section Pottiitg, the bad effects of pots in cramping the 
roots of plants, exhausting the soil, exposing the fibres to drought 
by the sides of the pots, for which-double ppts as a remedy are^ 
pointed out; the bad effects of potting pities, and other forest* 
trees, by giving a spiral direction to the roots, which may con¬ 
tinue afterwards, and «prevent the roots from spreadihg and gel- 
tieg a firm.hold.of the soil, and render them liable tQ be blown 
down, by winds; the good effects and necessity of complete drainage 
in the pots, and frequent shifting; theftendency to cramping the 
root$, and stinting tne plant in producing flowers ; and the effects 
|af exposure of the fibres of the roots at tfee sides of• the pots, 
in improving the quqjity of some fruits, are pointed out; all*-of 
which will be found very interesting. 

In the sfeclion Transplanting, the theory of the process is cor- 
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rectly laid down. Deciduous plants will suffer least, if removed 
when in a comparatively dormant state; in fact they should not 
be moved in any other; and to get the benefit of any growth 
that may take place by the root in winter, the sooner this is done 
after the plants are ripe the better. But some grounds will not 
admit of planting early, where the soil is adhesive, and not pro¬ 
perly drained, and perhaps the nature of the levels such that it 
•will not admit of draining properly; whenever a slit or pit is 
made in such ground in the autumn, and the tree planted, the 
water collects at the cuts in the winter, and rots the roots, and the 
plants perish. In some situations also, exposed to heavy winds 
in winter, the stem of the plant, before its roots are fixed, gets 
knocked about with the wind ; the effect of which is to form a 
hole around the neck of the stem, the rain, frost, and drought 
penetrate,* and the plant is very apt to perish. A partial remedy 
for the storm in high lands, if the surface is bare and the grass 
not rank-growing, is to plant small plants; if very bare, how¬ 
ever, it may be heaved by the frosts and thaws, and the small 
plants thrown outj or if the grass is strong, a small plant may 
be overtopped in summer and perish, anil large plants be re¬ 
quired ; even small plants also will suffer, if very much exposed. 
In all situations, such as above noticed, the sooner the plant com¬ 
mences to grow after planting, the less will be the risk; and late 
planting, provided the plant has not Lfcgun to spring, nor to form 
young roots, which it will do rather before the buds begin to 
swell, will generally succeed best. • Evergreens are not generally 
planted in •such situations, and large plants of these, if not ex¬ 
posed to heavy winds, or supported against them, will undoubt¬ 
edly, as Mr. M‘Nab says, have most success, if planted in soft 
weather in the beginning of winter; the roots get settled in the 
soil, and the plant comes away more vigorously. Wet weather, 
as he also staffs, is indispensable to the success of the operation, 
it settles the roots yi the ground : if the weather is only mode¬ 
rately wet, the plants, a» soon as planted and trod, should be. 
saturated from a watering pan, round the roots,* before the last 
^stratum of drier ea^th is put on. Small seedling plants of ever- 
"greens, however, planted out for nursing, are more apt to perish 
from inclement weatfier*in winter; and seedling laurels, hollies, 
Scotch firs', &c., put out in autumn, will be found to suffer more 
from the severe frosts *and thaws that occur in February apd 
March, than thp same plants standing on the seed-bed ; the,roots 
of the latter are more fixad in the ground, and the living prin¬ 
ciple being stronger, froift the .plant not being enfeebled by trans¬ 
planting,.it does nc$ suffer so much froyi the cold. The^pianU^ 
•betided out in the autumn apparently grow very little in winter, at 
least no new-fibres are formed till the air gets warmer in spring; 
the cuts that are made? by the spades in the ground, hi the act of 
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forming the row to plant the seedlings, allow the frost to penetrate, 
which heaves and swells the ground still further, so that the al¬ 
ternate frosty nights and sunny days of a cold dry spring oftei? 
make sad havoc among the small plants; and small plants of ever¬ 
greens, planted out in moist weather in April, or even in May, 
commence to grow as soon as they are planted, and hence often 
succeed better than those planted in autumn ; much of this will, 
however, depeud on particular situations: in the West of Scot-* 
land, March is generally more or less attended by a succession 
of dry frosty weather from the east. If severe frosty nights and 
sunny days do not occur in spring, and the winter is mild, the 1 
autumn-planted will succeed best, from the roots being washed 
into the soil by the winter rains. In sending small evergreens, 
or even deciduous trees, to a distance in winter, the plants are 
greatly benefited by having the fibres of the root drawn 
through a thin puddle, and moss wrapped round the roots to 
keep them damp; if the quantities are great, and the plants 
soft, and closely packed, dampness is apt to oause them to heat: 
the outside moss should be dry, and care taken in packing, by 
mixing branches of deciduous trees or otherwise, to allow a cir¬ 
culation of air, or ^ventilation, to take place, which carries oft’ the 
heat before it accumulates, and checks decomposition. Decidu¬ 
ous trees are not so apt to suffer from damp, and should not have 
so much circulation of air, to dry and evaporate; if the drying 
continue till the bark begins to shrink, they will most likely 
perish. Packages sent by sea are not st> apt to sufferdrom drying, 
from the greater moisture of the air. When plant* reach their 
destination, and have been long detained and dried, it is often 
the practice to saturate the ground they are planted in with 
water; but Dr. Lindley observes, excess of water in such cases 
is dangerous to the languid powers of the plant and roots; and 
to water sparingly, shade from a kot sun, and moisten the bark 
and underside of the leaves, if evergreen, are. more likely to suc¬ 
ceed. Plants that are wiry and hard ik the roots, and dense and 
well ripened in the wood, are more tenacious of life than such 
as are softer, and will suffer less fnom exposure; the thorn is an 
instance of this, it is not easily killed. The necessity of preserv¬ 
ing the fibres of the root uninjured, as much as possible, and 
carefully cutting the wounds clean, when any bruises are made, 
is*,clearly.and forcibly pointed out: when the roots,are far ex¬ 
tended in the ground, it is difficult to lift them without injuring 
the roots; and for this reason young plnnts should be as fre¬ 
quently as possible transplanted Jin the nursery before planting 
out finally; it checks the roots from.extending, and keeps the 
young fibres more close together; it also gives the plants a niere 
hardy habit. Plants removed from a thick plat, where the con¬ 
fined air keeps up heat, are, when platted out separately, like 
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plants removed from a green-house to the open air. For the 
{purpose of keeping the roots close, and making the plants hardy, 
a dose adhesive soil is best to transplant finally from; but, at the 
first planting out of seedlings, a loose free soil is indispensable: 
a cold clay soil is many degrees lower in heat than a warm sili¬ 
ceous soil. Growth will commence fully a month earlier in light 
free soil; the fibres run more freely; the ground keeps closer in 
clry weather, and does not open into rents admitting the drought, 
as a clay soil does ; heat and moisture are better retained; and 
seedlings should be planted in rich light soil, and when a year 
8r two old removed into adhesive soil, before fully planting out. 
Where very large plants are moved, and the roots necessarily a 
good deal hurt, we have Mr. M‘Nab’s experience to warrant us, 
tliat the tops should also correspondingly be mutilated or cut, to 
prevent the action of the complete foliage from being too exces¬ 
sive for the mutilated ropts to supply. 

In the Preservation of Races by Seed, the method of obtain¬ 
ing extra-fine varietlfes, by saving seed from the best, and picking 
and rouging these again and again, to fix the quality in the seed, 
by the tendency of all seedlings to come like their parent; to 
preserve the race distinct, by preventing intermixture of the 
flowers of others nearly allied ; to get wheat, &e., to ripen earlier, 
by getting the seed from earlier and dj-ier soils, using the smallest 
seeds; &c., are all clearly pointed out and illustrated from theory. 
The operations quoted from the Indian gardeners, to improve 
the varieties from seed, ate similaV to the methods pursued in 
obtaining double flowers, namely, to check first and then lux¬ 
uriate ; the luxuriance has all *Jie greater effects from the previous 
check. The instance mentioned of Brussels sprouts degenerating, 
when the seed is saved at a distance from Brussels, is similar to 
that of the early Dutch horn carrot, which will not come true 
from seed saved in this count* - }’. There must be some peculi¬ 
arity in $he soil or plimate of Holland, which produces those and 
the hyacinth roots so much more perfectly; in t,he case of the 
latter it has been attributed to the presence of saline water, at a 
certain depth in the»soil, the land having been gained from the 
sea by embankments. * 

In the Improvement of Races, the necessity of getting seeds 
from healthy parents is dearly pointed out? If more attention 
were paid by nurserymen in selecting their seeds from the most 
healthy trees, and it planters would encourage this, by a better 
price paid for these, a great improvement might result, ^n the 
case of Scotch fir we might n*t need to have recourse to the , 
Highlands and Hagenau for seeds; uifless these are healthier ‘ 
plants, it will be no improvement. Health is different from 
luxuriance, as life fattest animal is not always the healthiest, 
and a hehlthy moderate-growing tree will produce the best 
• n a 3 
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wood. The Hagenau Scotch fir is a slower grower than the High¬ 
land, or common,. Scotch fir, and is said to produce better 
wood. 

In Hybridising and Crossbreeding, the methods employed by 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Herbert, and others, are detailed and com¬ 
mented upon : there seems much to learn yet on these subjects ; 
and the observations from experience, promised by Mr. Bea¬ 
ton, should be valuable. The endeavours to blend the qualities 
of precocity, size, flavour, &c., of one variety with another 
deficient in these may, however, be productive of much benefit, 
though we cannot yet say which qualities are most affected by 
the male parent, and which by the female; we maj also make 
them earlier and hardier, and improve their fruit in size, by the 
treatment we give to the plant or parts of a plant wp save the 
seed from; but this belongs rather to the former section. On 
the doubling of flowers noticed in this- section, I have already 
stated my opinions in the section Action of Flowers, it is the 
method practised by the best growers of double stocks. Va¬ 
rieties are more often got from accident than theory; but 
theory may guide us in our efforts, as, however accidental any 
production may appear, it must have a cause which theory may 
enable us to imitate. Some accidental varieties, ns variegated or 
curled foliage, mossy branches or calyx, are not likely to come 
from seed (though the copper-leaved beech has been got ifi that 
way), and varieties of this kind must be propagated from the 
individual plant; the most curious instance of accidental va¬ 
rieties is that lately noticed in this Magazine, of the purple 
laburnum. The instance of thetblack eagle cherry, when first 
raised by Mr. Knight, being thought useless at first, and after¬ 
wards becoming rich, is an instance of the effect of soils and 
situations, and perhaps stocks, on fruits, which is not easily 
accounted for; in the same garden, and close tfi one another, 
the same kind of fruit, though both are bifdded from the same 
shoot, will be .very superior on the one tree to what it will be 
on the other; the black eagle cherry is said to have very inferior 
fruit in some situations. ' •" • 

In the Principles of Resting, there is a long detail of the 
principal climates from which our exotic plants are drawn, and 
their effects on vegetation. The effects of a very dry warm atmo¬ 
sphere, hs in folcing, in causing an inspissated or fioncentrated 
state of the sap, thus producing flowers and frhits', the‘advan- 
tage .that may be taken, by resting* and forcing at different 
periods, in altering the periods <Jf producing fruit; the necessity 
of diurnal as well as periodical repose; the great difference in 
tropical countries ef the heat by day and tty#’heat by night*, 
pointing opt the necessity of nightly res£ from excitement, and 
the error of keeping up too great a degree of heat in our houses 
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by night, are all largely and minutely treated and forcibly 
* illustrated. 

In the last section, of Soils and Manures', the fact that some 
plants will thrive on very different soils is brought forward; 
also the little or no difference to be found in the organic state 
of different species of the same genus, that will not thrive on 
the same soil; and consequently the little benefit to be derived, 
as yet, from the analysis of soils and plants. Generally speak¬ 
ing, plants with bushy roots and strong fibres require rich 
food and plenty of water, as the ash, lilac, privet, balsam, 
dahlias, celery, leeks, &e.; and if the soil is light, they will 
require more manure and water than in clayey soils. Plants 
that have hard wiry bare roots, as the beech, pines, cistus, 
Jarix, melons, turnips, onions, &c., require a drier soil, and not 
so much manure. PI dots with very small hairy fibres, as birch, 
and most of the American shrubs, are fond of a soft adhesive soil, 
which their roots can penetrate easily, and which will adhere to 
them ; if leaves are*rotted to the consistence of peat, they will grow 
most luxuriantly* among these, either wholly or mixed; they 
grow well among peat, but it gets dry and spongy on the surface, 
and is the better of being mixed with loam and white sandstone 
pounded; they will ahso grow well in soft adhesive loam, espe¬ 
cially if mixed with rotted leaves and sand ; a dry stony soil, or a 
veiy stiff hard clay, is the worst. But there are many exceptions : 
the yucca, which is very strong and fibrous in the root, will not 
thrive welt in damp s6il; the Yose and thorn are both bare- 
rooted, yet the first can hardly be satisfied with manure, and 
the last thrives always better^n wet than dry seasons ; the roots of 
oats are, if any thing, smaller than wheat, yet the former thrives 
better in a wet season than the latter. The genus ^f'bies, or 
spruce, is nearly allied to the Pinus, or fir, and not much apparent 
difference imthe roots; yet the different species of spruce thrive 
best in a damp seal, the fir in dry soil. There are constitutional 
differences in the orgtftiisation of the* tissue and epidermis of 
plants, which analysis cannot easily point out; some plants (and 
even different parts of the slime plant) will secrete poison from 
the same sap from#which others will secrete nutritive food, as 
some aniipals will eat’with impunity the food which will poison 
others. Roots will baaffected by the wifcmth and cold of a soil, 
and the <|Uantity of air which penetrates .to them, as well as«the 
state? of moisture, and quantity of nutriment. Plants grown on 
dry loamy soils are mpfe solid in the tissue, hardier, and less 
liable to be affected with changes, and are best for transplanting. 
On the'section Bftttom Heat, we tool? notice before of tne cold¬ 
ness and lat’eness of clayey soils, and tte warmness, earliness, 
and rapidly exhausting nature of sandy soils. Much of the bene- 
1 a ii 4 
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fits or iqsdeS derived from these soils depend on the heat and 
moisture of the season : in a wet cold summer, the sandy soils c 
do best; in a warm dry summer, the clayey soils. Clayey soils 
may be greatly benefited by draining, digging deep, pulverising, 
and mixing with decomposing substances. Sandy light soils, 
in some dry seasons, require treading and rolling to retain the 
moisture. The most permanent and beneficial alteration, where 
possible, is the mixing of,the two together. In composts for pots, 
plants will thrive iq very different mixtures, according to the 
heat and ventilation they are exposed to, and the water they get. 
Plants in light composts require more water and attention, ami 
will grow more quickly; while those in loamy composts, if well 
drained, are hardier and firmer, and do not need so much atten¬ 
tion ; a medium is safest for plants, the cultivation pf which 
is not well understood. Oxide of iron is the most hurtful 
principle to vegetation in soils, and may be easily detected from 
its red colour; the best corrective for this is lime, which neu¬ 
tralises the acid. " 

Much has been said about manures by chemists; but the 
benefits hitherto derived from the details of chemical analysis in 
practice has not been correspondingly great. The conclusion 
arrived at by Sir Humphry Davy was, that all manures should 
be put into the ground in as recent a state as possible, while, in 
practice, the opposite plan is thought more beneficial. Most 
practical men are of opinion that the ammonia first given off' by 
manures is very prejudicial to plants; add manure, when'kept in 
a heap, does not lose much besides this, and is more perfectly 
rotted in a heap than when spread«in the soil. A mixture of 
horse and cow dung, rotted to the consistence of a black oily 
peat, is thought the most economical and advantageous way of 
applying manure. Chemical analysis shows that all the parts of 
plants are chiefly composed of carbon, hydrogen, und oxygen; 
nitrogen has lately been more often detected, than formerly; 
and small quantifies of‘other substances, as silex, and other 
stones, metals, Ac., are sometimes found ; but the first three are 
the component parts of all plants, arid the food of plants should 
therefore consist of substances furnishing theso in greatest plenty. 
Hydrogen and oxygen are furnished by the decomppsition of 
water ; oxygen and nitriogen from the air. Carbon is produced 
from animal and vegetable substances, being only in sifiall quan¬ 
tity in«the air; but, before it can enter the spofcgioles of the 
roots, it must be converted into carbonic pcid, which is produced 
by fermentation causing the oxyg«n of. the air to unite to the 
carbon, and form carbonic*acid: hence the necessity of rf proper 
degree of. fermentation in manure, and the great benefit of 
applying yeast, and other fermenting substances, to manures. 
In the act of ‘fermentution, too much heat is sometimes evolved. 
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and is hurtful, and hence the necessity of turning cUmgtolls, 
^especially if all composed of horse dung, t and in warm situa¬ 
tions; too much cold rain checks fermentation,' and hence the 
benefit of covering from this. Before carbon can be admitted 
into the spongioles of the roots, it must also, it is said, be made 
soluble, by being mined with alkalies into a saponaceous matter. 
The alkalies necessary for this purpose are contained in the 
manure, or may be increased by applying lime, salt, and other 
alkaline substances. The dark brown-coloured substance in 
well-rotted manure formerly denoted vegetable extract, but now 
humus is formed of the proper mixture of these substances, 
and is tho essential requisite in the food of plants. It is this 
substance which gives the colour to the drainings of the dung¬ 
hill ; an^j, being in a soluble state, we see hence the great 
benefits derived in watering with manured water. Dung from 
high-fed animals is most superior. Bullock’s blood is rich in 
carbon, and should be mixed. A simple easy method of know¬ 
ing the quantity ol* humus in soils was lately given in Paxton’s 
Magazine. Sift .and wash the soil repeatedly, till all the impal¬ 
pable powder it contains is separated with the water. Put this 
into a long narrow glass vessel of water, and shake it up well 
from the bottom : the alumina will fall to the bottom, and 
deposit quickly, while the humus wijl float on the top for a con¬ 
siderable time. We may thus have a pretty rough guess of the 
quantity, both of alumina, or clay, and humus contained in the 
soil; and without a due proportion of the first, to retain humus 
and moisture, no soil will be rich. - The presence of animal 
matter in the soil may be delected by the smell given off, similar 
to burning feathers, on burning a portion of the soil; and the 
presence of chalk or lime may be known by its effervescing with 
an acid, and giving off' air-bubbles and heat. For a complete 
analysis of soils and manures, so far as at present known, as 
useful in practice*, I would refer to that lately given in the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, by Dr. Madden; and, as the’ 
table he gives of their actions contains so much information in a 
little space, 1 have»subjoinecf a copy of it. 

In the work before. us, Dr. Lindley confines himself to a 
statement 0 of their general principles, and the manner in which 
they act. He also notices the other mefals and minerals, &c., 
found in ^>me plants, and the necessity of these? in the’soil to^he 
perfect growth of the plant. He also notices the best thnes of 
applying manures, which, he says, are October for gra^p lands, 
and spring for cultivated crcf>s; also the necessity of qpplying 
manure! to the extremities of the fibres of the root, to the 
young spongioles, and not at the bole *f the stem, which he 
humorously’ lik'ens to feeding a man through the. soles of his. 
feet. 
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Tabic of Manures, arranged according to their Action, by Henry It. Madden, 
Esq., M.D., Edinburgh. 
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Malt-dust 
Steepings of 
flax and hemp 

Green plants 

Straw 

Woody fibre 

Tanner's spent 

bark 

_AU more 
or less 

- 

• 

All 

slightly 




* 

- 

Farm-yard 

dung 

Farm-yard 

dung 







Dead animals 
Fish 

Blubber 

Excrements 

Urines 

Horn 

Hair 

Woollen rags 
Feathers 

All in 
some dc- 
| gree 

j 

All more 
or less 



Horn 

» 

• 

v* 

Kam-rakv 

Malt-dust 

Horn 

! 

j 

Mineral. 


Chalk 
Gypsum, 
Marl c 
Saltpetre 
Commensal t 
Kelp 


Kelp 

Lime(hot) 

Marl 

Chalk 

Lime 

(mild) 

Gypsum 

Chalk 

Kelp, 

Salt 

Saltpetre 


Saltpetre 
Common » 
salt ! 

i 

i 

• Bones 

5 Composts 

8| 

lories 

Ashes 

Soot 

.'om posts 

Buttes 

Composts 

i 

i 

Bones 

Ashes 

Soot 

Composts 

Bones 

r 

Soot *• 

r« 


I have thus gone through all ^he divisions of the treatise. 
The subjects discussed are very important, and it has necessarily 
been tedious; but I have endeavoured to condense as much as 
I could, and hope the example I have set will soon be followed 
by others. Let us differ from cac"ii other as much as we can, 
when we can give reasons for our opinions let us also weigh 
.-well one another’s reasous, and not consider our neighbour must 
be wrong, merely because he differs from us in'opinion, and 
mutual benefit will be the result, as every practical man has his 
own sphere of operations, to which, from v habit and necessity, 
he is most attached, and lias opportunities of observation on 
certain subjects which- others do not possess; and 'when any 
important*-observation has been made, it should nat be kept 
hid. 


Kilmarnock, August 1 . 1840 . 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. II. Parts III. IV. 4to. London, 1837 to 1838. 

{Continuedfrom p. 417.) 

t 

24. Os the Cultivation of the Melon in open Frames. By John Williams, Esq. 

C.M.IJ.S. Head February 21. 1837. 

• 

“ Nothing can be more simple than the construction of my glass covering. 

I sink a shallow pit about 9 in. or 1 ft. deep in the ground; a strong wood 
frame is made the size of the intended bed to support the glass. My frame 
is 18 ft. Jong, by 8 ft. 3in. wide; each light is divided into two parts, the 
upper part being the shortest. By this division the lights receive less injury 
in l>eing removed j and, as wood props soon decay m the ground, I procured 
some small cast-iron pipes 2 in. in diameter from our Gas Works, and by 
cutting the pipes a little nbove the moulding, this circular projection affords 
a secure shouldering for the wood frame to rest on; the lower end of the 
pipe goes into the ground, and is secured in its place by a few small stones 
rammed round it in the way of paving a street. Four long pipes support the 
upper, or north side the frame, and four short ones, the lower or south 
side. The lower part of the pit is filled with a mixture of old leaves, the 
winter primings of* raspberry plants, and other twigs from wall trees and 
shrubs which every garden affords in the spring ; to these 1 add a little horse 
litter and the first mowings of grass lawns, dusting iij a little lime in powder, 
which hastens the decomposition, kills insects, and keeps up a durable bot¬ 
tom heat for some wceksf. 1 find in the autumn the melon roots go through 
the whole, down to the bottom of the pit, and, when removed in the follow¬ 
ing winter, it affords an excellent compost for the garden. The melon 
plants are raised in small pots, each plant being in a separate pot, the seed 
being sown en March or beginning of April; this will give time for each plant 
to be stopped, twice in the seed-frame ; and they will then afford female 
flowers front the lateral shoots, very soon after they are planted at the end 
of May. I usually, when first ^le plants are turned out of the seed pots, 
simply cover them with hand-glasses, say the first fortnight, each glass being 
furnished with a night-cap of matting to prevent the radiation of its accumu¬ 
lated interior heat in clear nights. The glasses of course are raised on 
one side, every sunny day, to harden the plants as much as possible ; and at 
thfc same tini* their use saves the trouble of moving, and endangering the 
breaking of the fraigcs. The bottom compost is covered with about 9 or 10 
inches of soil, and*this soik with slates, the principal runners being carefully 
spread, and pegged down* that each leaf may receive ids due portion of light. 
The glass, when the bed is settled down, should be from 16 in. to 18 in. above 
the slates, so as to* give room* for the leaves to expand and receive motion 
from the wind, and thg exhaling moisture to be carried away. As the bot¬ 
tom heat declines, I keep a supply of grass mowings, fallen leaves, and other 
garden rcfiisc, us a lining on the north side. Cjreen glass is much to be pre¬ 
ferred to crown glass, the* leaves arc less liable to be burnt, in spots, by the 
sudden exposure to light in showery weather. The plants require no*vater 
at rt>ot afjter they have first got rooted in the bed, nor any syringing with 
water on the surface of the teaves ; I fouud the latter did injury. One single 
dusting of flowers of sulphur thrown amongst the leaves in a caim morning 
or evening, by means of the newlj’-invcnted portable fan engine, W<*md, list 
eumntcf, effectually kept off the red spider Snd thrips. Every gardener who 
* saw the plants growing expressed surprise at' fjieir healthy appearance, and 
the abundance <Jf fruit. 

“ Sl|puld this mode «f cultivating melons be adapted, I have no doubt t>f 
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its succeeding; and from a trial I made with a late plant of the Ispahan 
melon, last summer, I have reason to think that this, and all the Persian 
varieties, except those which arc liable to crack, can be matured by the end 
of August, or beginning of September, and afford a supply, till the middle of 
October, of very superior quality to any raised in close frames.” 

25. On the Cultivation of Figs. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F. R.S., Pres. Head 

February 21. 1837. 1 

“ I made, during several successive years, attempts to ripen one of these, 
the Nerii fig, which is one of the best, if not the best, of the figs of Italy: 
and I have ultimately succeeded ; and as the mode of management which I 
have adopted is peculiar only, anil not difficult or expensive, and nearly 
similar to that under which the peach and nectarine will he found to acquire 
the highest state of perfection, l have thought the following account of it 
worth communicating. * 

“ I begin to heat the house in the middle of February, and continue the 
fire till the fruit has acquired its first swelling in Mai. If artificial heat be 
still applied, the first-formed fruit will full off; and will be succeeded''by other 
fruit, w hich will also fall off' abortively. The fruit, therefore, after it has 
acquired its first swelling, is subjected to the influence of confined solar heal 
only, till it begins to acquire maturity. Much air is then given; and, if the 
weather be not dry and bright, artificial beat is, to a small extent, again em¬ 
ployed, to prevent the mature fruit becoming mouldy; and I believe, upon 
the evidence of many friends, who are well acquainted with the merits of that 
fruit in different southern climates, that it is rarely seen in a higher state of 
perfection than when ripened in the manner above described. The fig is 
naturally ripened in shade, and in southern climates the birds and insects 
destroy, or injure, most of the best, before it has acquired its perfect state of 
maturity. < 

“ The peach and nectarine acquire the greatest state of perfection in the 
climate of England (and the same treatment is, I believe, equally applicable 
to every species of fruit which requires the aid of artificial beat), if they are 
to a certain extent brought forward early in the spring, and subsequently sub¬ 
jected to the influence of solar beat only. 

“ I have succeeded in ripening the Nerii fig in a very considerable state 
of perfection, by introducing the trees in pots against the back wall of a 
stove in February, and removing them to a greenhouse, out of which the 
plants had been taken in the middle of May; and this may be successfully 
done, whenever the vines in the stove are confined to the rafters.” 

t» - 

26. Note on the Cultivation of the Cinnamon in England, By Mr. William 

Buchan, F.H.S. Head February 7. 183V. 

The common cinnamon is generally considered'a stove plant, but Mr. 
Buchan for several years has grown one in a green-house conservatory, 
which he found to suit it much better, as‘ did M. Drivid, gardener to M. 
Boursault in Paris. In our volume for 1830, it is stated, that at M. Bour- 
sault’s conservatory the cinnamon tree had ripened fruit, from which many 
young plants were raised. jVfr. Buchan is of opinion, that, with 1 very little 
protection, the cinnamon would stand the winter 'in the open air, in favour¬ 
able V.ituationk in England ; and in order that a trial may he mdUc in such 
situations, he has sent seeds and seedling plants from Blithfv-ld pi Stafford¬ 
shire, where he is gardener, to the principal Botf.nic Gardens, and to various 
gardens in- Devonshire, Cornwall, and Pcmbrokdshirc, where many of our 
grdm-hftus'i plants stand the winter without any protection whatever. 

* . * ‘ . 

27. Explanatory Notes respecting Six new Varieties of Vine recently introduced • 
from Dtdihun (Deccan). By Colonel Sykes, F.lf.S. Real} June 21. 1836. 

• “ A gentleman, lecturing to a Mechanics’ Institute, lately, stated tjiat the 
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profitable cultivation of the vine was limited to countries having a mean 
temperature between 50° and 60° Fahr., and not within 30° of the equator ; 
whereas the whole of the six species adverted to are cultivated in JJukhun 
( Deccan), East Indies, between the 17th and 19th parallels of N. latitude, 
and longitude 73° SO' and 76° 50' cast of Greenwich, at an elevation above 
the sea, varying from 1500 to 1800 feet; the mean temperature of the year 
being from 77“ to 78° Fahr., the mean temperature of the hottest months 
(April and May) 81° ter 85°, and of the coldest 00° to 71° in December and 
January; the thermometer having been known to rise to 110° in a tent in 
April, and to sink for a few hours as low as 37° in the winter months.” 

The six varieties cultivated in the Deccan, where they produce luxuriantly 
and without any difficult}’, urc the following : — 

1. The Hubshce. An elongated, truncated, fleshy, black grape, approaching 
a juicy plum in firmness, but infinitely sweeter, the finest of all the varieties. 

2. The Juikree. An oblong, musky, green grape, slightly fleshy, and not 
nearly so large as the Hubshce ; it fruits abundantly.* 

3. The Sahibec. A comparatively rare grape, yellowish green when ripe, 
oval, fleslyy, slightly astringent, and of a dry flavour, though sweet. 

4. The Be Dana, or seedless grape. Small, globular, yellowish green, thin- 
skinned, and very delicious. It resembles the Kishmiss, from which the wine 
of Shiraz is made. 

5. The Ahbee, or watery grape. Large, globular, thin-skinned, very juicy, 

green, passing to yetlovv, and terminating into a brown Indian red on one 
side. „ 

0. This kind Col. Sykes cannot at present describe. 

“ The whole of the above grapes ripen during January, February, and 
March, and they are occasionally seen for sale in all \pril. 

“ The inode of treatment is different in different vineyards ; the most usual 
plan is to keep them low, but not »|uitc so low as is done in France; but 
some gardeners grow them upon trellis work. The vines produce two fruit- 
ings annually : the first, in the early part of the year, being sweet; the second, 
occurring in,September, bciqg acid.” , 

28. Upon the Culture of the Strawberry. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., 
Pres. Read May 2. 1837. 

“ So much has been written iqion the culture of the strawberry, and the 
industry of the market gardener has been so much stimulated by the high price 
of the fruit in the earlier part of its season, that its culture may be reason¬ 
ably supposed to be scarcely capable of further improvement. The results 
oftsome experiments in which Iliave been engaged during the last three 
years have, however, led me to think that I am prepared to point out some 
no very trivial improvement^ of management. 

“ The gardener of the* present time, in opposition to the practice of his 
predecessors, usually employs plants, which are afforded by the runners of the 
preceding year; and sjjtcn practice is perfectly successful in warm situations, 
and after warm and favourable seasons; but it is important in such situations, 
and still more so in siftiatfons wdiich are less favourable, to obtain plants as 
early as practicable in the season preceding that in which they are to produce 
fruit. . * 

“ Every gardener knows that plants of Keen’s seedling strawberry, \ahich 
have.been forced early and properly in the spring, will afford, if turned out of 
their pots ihto ttie soil, and properly watered, a second crop in the autumn. 
These plants have usually« good many runners attached to th^rn, which 
readily emit abundant roots, if [laced in close contact with thg^ soil a.|d 
plentifully supplied vjjth water ; and the pliftts which may be obtained from 
tnese runners arc greatly preferable to those which cannot be obtained till a 
much later perit^l. They occupy more perfectly the whole extent of the 
pots in which they arc planted, and acquire a much greater dqgree of strength 
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and maturity during 1 the summer and autumn than plants of inferior age ; and 
they consequently afford more abundant and more early crops, and fruit of 
larger size, than is produced by younger plants. 

“ When I have possessed more of sucli plants than I have wanted for 
forcing, I have, early in the summer, planted them closely in contact with 
the base of my south walls, under the branches of my peach and nectarine 
trees, where the soil usually remains unemployed; and I have by these 
means obtained a very early and a very abundant crop of fruit of first-rate 
quality, which has ripened at least nine days earlier than the fruit of the 
same varieties in other parts of my garden. The plants of Keen’s seed¬ 
ling may with advantage be placed at 3 in. distance from each other, and 
those or the Grove End, the only other varieties, at 2 only apart. 

“ If such plants be suffered to remain a second year, the fruit which they 
will afford will be of smaller size generally, and will not ripen nearly as early ; 
and therefore, as soon as the fruit has been gathered, and the runners, which 
under such circumstances are produced very carlv, having taken root, the 
old plants must be destroyed and the young, which the runners afford, made 
to occupy their places. The soil will, of course, require to be annually 
manured; and if the manure to be applied be previously incorporated with 
some fresh loam, the plants will be eventually benefited. If the weather be 
dry after planting, water should be regularly and' abundantly given, as it is 
very important that the plants become firmly established in the soil during 
the early part of the summer.” '" 

29. Note upon Cattlci /a guttata. By John Bindley, f*h. D., F.K.S., &c. 

Head April 1H. 1837. 

' This splendid epiphyte may be grown to great perfection in a compost t»f 
peat earth and broken potsherds in equal quantities. 

30. On ike Preservation of ike earl 7/ Foliage of Peach mid Kcc!mine T'hcs. 

By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Head May 10. 1837. 

“ I stated, in a communication to this Society, two or three years'ago, that 
my gardener had, with the intention of destroying insects, wfisheu one whole 
nectarine tree, and the half of another, with water holding in suspension a 
small quantity of quicklime and of flowers*of sulphur ; and that the leaves of 
all my other trees of the same species had become blistered and useless, owing 
to the injurious effect of frost; whilst all the leaves of the one tree, and half 
of the other, which had been washed, totally cscupcd injury. I also stated, 
that in the following spring I had applied ‘the same wash to ajl my peach .untl 
nectarine trees, and that I had been unable to find a single blistered leaf; and 
my gardener has recently informed me, that he bps been finable to find one in 
the present year. Blow this Implication can have operated in any way bene¬ 
ficially I am wholly at a loss to conceive; but the facts appear very strong, 
as, during the preceding twenty-five years, by far the Jprger part of the early 
foliage of all my peach and nectarine trees, and in several seasons the 
whole of it, had been rendered wholly inefficient, by'the injurious operation 
of frost. 

“ One of my friends infdi-med me, in the autumn of last year, that a very 
intc&igent and successful gardener, Mr. Pearson, who has the mqfiagcment of 
the gardens of Mr. Child, of Kinlet, in Shropshire, had adopted the, same 
mode of* treatment, with the same results. I, consequcnte, Wrote to Mr. 
Pearson t and he, in answer, informed me, that Jn the season following that 
is which pie had first seen my trees at Do*/n ton, he had applied the wash to 
all his peach and nectarine trees* except two, and'that those two only produced 
blistered leaves, and that he had subsequently washed all his trees, and tliat 
no blistered leaves had apffeared since in his garden. , 

“ The blossoms of my peach and nectarine trees have set exceedingly well 
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since my trees have been treated in the manner above mentioned; but whether 
this has been owing to any beneficial operation of the wash upon the blossoms, 
{Or to the more perfect maturity of the wood in' consequence of the preserv¬ 
ation of the early leaves of the preceding season, I am wholly at a loss to con¬ 
jecture. 

“ I applied the wash in the present season to my apricot trees; whether, 
with any beneficial effects or not, 1 am, of course, unable to decide; but I 
have a very good crop of »apricots, of which few persons can, I believe, boast 
in the present season : it is much better than I have bad in much more ap- 
■ parcntly favourable seasons. I place, however, but little confidence in the 
wash relatively to its operation in this case, as 1 am wholly incapable of con¬ 
jecturing by what possible means it can operate beneficially. I am, however, 
much too ignorant of the laws of vegetable life to decide that it did not operate 
beneficially ; and as the wash banishes the red spider, the experiment appears 
to deserve repetition. I employed in covering my trees the same article, which 
I have used during many years. It consists of the slcader twigs of the birch 
tree, which arc attached to the wall, generally by being pushed in under the 
branches of the wall tree, and made to hang with their points downwards. 
These branches of the birch tree are about a yard long, and so placed that 
their points stand out about 18 in. from the wnll ; and the quantity I em¬ 
ploy is about as great as to afford a cover equivalent to that given by a double 
ordinary net. The young shoots of an elm tree, which has been shreaded 
two years, will afford Nearly as good a covering ; and such shoots may be 
taken off with benefiy:o the elm tree. I think the covering here recommended 
preferable to that of a net, as that is usually employed. The expense of it is 
very small, and the labour trifling; and I think that it is better calculated to 
intercept the heat, which radiates from the ground ; and the effects of such 
radiating heat arc, 1 believe, in particular states and degrees of the tempera¬ 
ture of the night, of no inconsiderable importance. I have, in some cases, 
applied the wash to my trees before covering them, and in others after ; and I 
think the last-named practice the best. In making the wash, l use equal parts 
of flowers^of fulphur, of quicklime, and yf soot.” 

We have given this and several other communications of Mr. Knight entire, 
because what they contain, in our opinion at least, is of such a nature that it 
would evaporate under the operation of abridgment. 

31. A new Method of destroying Insects in Stores and Greenhouses. By Mr. 

James Ingram. Head August 1. 1837. 

“ It is gratifying to me to be enabled to inform my brother horticulturists of 
an effective amj cheap method to tlestrov the red spider, scale, thrips, and 
green fly, without injuring the most tender plant. Where there are but few 
plants infested with cither kiigl of insect, take a one-light frame and place the, 
plants infested about 4 in. apart, and then procure from, one to two gallons 
of green laurel leaves and well bruise them ; immediately place them between 
the pots and close the frame with the least possible delay, taking care to 
‘keep the frame air-tight j at the expiration of one hour takeout the plants 
infested with red spidci # and green fly, and it will be found that they cease 
to exist. , 

“ It will take from eight .to twelve hours to destroy the thrips and scale; 
at the expiration of that time take out the plants, place* them ia a 
warm and exposed situation, and in a few days the insects will alj dry up 
and fall off. * f 

“ When plants are infested in stoves or green-houses with either insect, the 
process must be a little varied. A Isouse 12 feet by 20 will require ajyjut twd 
bushels of«leaves; theg can be bruised in tin* house, and placed in a tub or 
. box, and covered.with a sack dr cloth until a sufficient quantity is bruised; 
then they are to ^e strewed in the paths, and between the pots and other 
vacant places, and the house must be kept as close as possible for at least 
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. twelve hours j the evening will be found the best time, so that the house can 

• remain closed and covered with double mats all night. I have found by re¬ 
peated trials that the p|au thus described answers better than any I have ever 
used or heard of.” 

32. Upon the economical Use of Melon Frames. By T. A. Knight, Esq., 

F.R.S., Pres. Bead June 0. 1837. 

{' 

“ It appears, at first view, a singular circumstance, that the gardens of 
England are least productive of good vegetables just at that season of the 
year when light is most abundant, and the weather generally most favourable 
to vegetation. In the month of June the season of asparagus expires ; the 
potatoes of the past year are greatly deteriorated in quality ; the llesh of the 
turnip, if that plant be growl), is hard and fibrous ; and the taste of the cab-' 
bage becomes comparatively strong and unpalatable; whilst neither pea nor 
bean, nor early potato, nor other vegetable of much value can be brought to 
table, unless in very favourable situations, or raised'under glass, and with the 
aid of artificial heat. Under these circumstances, I have thought that an ac¬ 
count of a method of cultivating the turnip, by which that vegetable may be 
obtained in a very high state of perfection in the month of May and June, 
worth communicating; particularly as the mode df culture requires but little 
trouble and expense, and no new machinery. 

“ I caused a hotbed to be made of oak leaves in flic middle of February, 
and when it had become warm in the end of that montlj. it was covered with 
fresh loam, manured with the ashes of burned weeds, to the depth of H in. 
In this, turnips were planted, as soon as the young plants had just unfolded 
their seed leaves, and for some time treated nearly as teijder annual plants are 
usually treated : but in repeating the experiment, .1 should sow the seeds in 
the hotbed. 

“ Plants of any of the varieties of dwarfish early turnip may be pjaccd 
with advantage in rows of 14 in. distance, and with intervals of i in. only 
between the plants in the rows. I raised at the same time an epual number of 
plants, in small pots of 4 in. external diametci*, and 5 in. deep, to* be placed 
between the rows above mentioned, and to be planted Aut 7n the open 
ground in the first week of April. At that period the frames and lights 
were removed, the plants having been gradually exposed to the open air and 
light, and another hotbed of similar form and size having been prepared, the 
frames and lights were put upon it. Potatoes were planted in it, which had 
previously been made to germinate. These remained under glass till the 20th 
of May, when they had acquired a large size ; and they are qpw ns mature as 
potatoes usually are, in favourable seasons, in the beginning of July. Upon 
the 20th of May, the frame was removed to another flatbed, in which I had 

• intended to put melpn plants'of a month old ; biit«owing to some seeds which 
I had sowed not having germinated, I have been obliged to usc'yotinger plants • 
and my melons consequently, which wouhl have ripened early in July, will 
probably not ripen till near the end of that month. * 

“ The turnips which remained permanently ip the hotbed became fit for 
use in the middle of May, and have all been consumed, having, proved very 
excellent, for any season : hnd those which werg. planted in the pots above 
motioned, and retrieved to the open ground, are now fit for u^c. Some of 
these might probably have been placed with advantage under the sha\le of a 
north wall, but it did not occur to me to try^tlie experinfenti > The mould 
in whic|) all the plants above mentioned grew,, and particularly that of the 
hotbed, yvas permanently kept very moist*, with, I have reason to believe, very 
beneficial effects. A tiiin lining of hay, presenting the appearance of the com¬ 
mencement of a bird’s nest, was put into each of the pots, ps is always c!6pe , 
in my garden with all plarhs which are to be repotted or amoved within a short 

• time. Amongst this substance the fibrous roots of the plants interweave 
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themselves, and they can at any time he taken out of the pots without the 
least danger of their losing any part of their roots or mould, 
t “ In the management of my melon plants, I have during several past.years 
adopted a mode of treatment which I have found very highly beneficial; and 
wldeh I shall take this opportunity of describing and recommending I use 
pots of about & in. wide and as many deep, but without any bottom. These 
arc put to stand upon a piece of tile or slate, and are lined with hay in the 
manner above mentioned,* the plants being always put into them as soon as 
the seed leaves have become unfolded. When the plants are transferred to 
the hotbed, the piece of tile or slate is taken aw^y, and the pot is immersed 
to half its depth in the soil. Water is given to the mould in the pot, till the 
roots of the plant have extended themselves in the mould of the bed, but not 
afterwards; and the base of the stem in consequence not being ever wetted, 
never cankers, or becomes diseased.” 

• 

31. On the Propagation of Trees hij Cuttings in Summer. By T. A. Knight, Esq., 
F.it.S., Pres. Head April 3. 1838. 

• 

“ When a cutting of any deciduous tree is planted in autumn, or winter, or 
spring, it contains within it a portion of the true, as it has been called, or 
vital sap of the tree of which it once formed a part. This fluid, relatively to 
plants, is very closely analogous to the arterial blood of animals; and I shall 
therefore, to distinguish it from the watery fluid, which rises abundantly 
through the allmrnumyicaU it the arterial sap of the tree. Cuttings of some spe¬ 
cies of trees very freely emit roots and leaves ; whilst others usually produce a 
lew leaves only, and then die; and others scarcely exhjjiit an}' signs of life: 
ait no cutting ever possesses the power of regenerating, and adding to itself 
jtally, a single particle of fnattcr, till it has acquired mature and efficient 
hinge. A part of the arterial sap previously in the cutting assumes an or¬ 
ganic‘solid form ; and the cutting in consequence necessarily becomes, to 
some extent, exhausted. 

“ Sumuutr ci tti.igs possess tl*e advantage of having mature and efficient fo¬ 
liage, but suefc fol.iagc is easily injured or destroyed, and if it be not carefully 
and skilfully managed, it dies. These cuttings (such as I hav<? usually seen 
employed) have some mature and efficient foliage and other foliage, which is 
young and growing, and consequently - two distinct processes are going on at 
the same time within them, which operate in opposition to each other. By 
the mature leaves, carbon, under the influence of light, is taken up from the 
surrounding atmosphere, and arterhd sap is generated. The young and im- 
matuA leaves, ois the contrary, vitiate the air in which they grow by throwing 
off carbon ; and they expend* in adding to their own bulk, that which ought 
to be expended in the* crcatio» of shoots. This pircumstancc respecting the , 
different operations of immafure and mature leaves upon the surrounding air, 
presented itself to the early labourers in pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestly 
sioticed the discharge of* oxygen gas, or dephlogisticatcd air (as it was then 
called), from mature leavqs; Scheclc, making, as he supposed, a similar ex¬ 
periment upon the young leaves of germinating beans, found these to vitiate 
air in which ■they grew. These results were then supposed to be widely at 
variance with each other; bufsiibsequent experience has proved both philoso¬ 
phers to have%een equally correct. 

“ I possess yiany* young’ seedling trees of the Ulmus campcstris, or suljprosa, 
or glabra, for the widely varying characters of my seedling trees satisfy me 
that these throe supposed spciics are varieties only of a single species. One 
of these seedling plants presorted a*form of growth, which inducec^me to 
wish to propagate from ft. It Shows a strong Disposition to aspire to a very 
&reht height with* a single straight stem, and with* only very small lateral 
branches, and to be therefore calculated to attbrd sonnd timber of great length 
and bulk, mhich is pcculiady valuable, and difficult to be obtained, for the 
* 1840. Sept. i i 
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keels of large ships ; and the original tree is growing with very great rapidity 
in a poor soil and cold climate. 

“ The stein of this tree, near the ground, presented, in July, many very slem 
der shoots about three inches long. These were then pulled oft' and reduced 
to about an inch in length, with a single mature leaf upon the upper end of 
each, and the cuttings were then planted so deeply in the soil, that the buds 
at the bases of the leaves were but just visible above the surface of the soil. 
The cuttings were then covered with bell glasses ih pots, and put upon the 
flue of a hothouse, and subjected to a temperature of about 80°. Water was 
very abundantly given j butf.he under surfaces of the leaves were not wetted.' 
These were in the slightest degree faded, though they were fully exposed to 
the sun; and roots were emitted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few 
cuttings, taken from the bearing branches of a mulberry tree, to the same, 
mode of management, and with the same result; and I think it extremely 
probable, that the different varieties of camellia, and trees of .almost every 
species, exclusive of the fir tribe, might be propagated with perfect success 
and facility by the same means. 

“.Evergreen trees, of some species, possess the power of ripening their fruit 
during winter. The common ivy, and the loipiat, are well known examples of 
this j anti this circumstance, combined with lining others, led me to infer that 
the leaves of such trees possess in a second year the same, or nearly the same, 
power as in the first. I therefore planted, about a, month ago, some cut¬ 
tings of the old double-blossomed white and Warratah camellia, having re¬ 
duced the wood to little more than half an inch i», length, and cut it off 
obliquely, so as to present a long surface of it; and I reduced it further by 
paring it very thin, at, and near to its lower extremities. The leaves con¬ 
tinue to look perfectly fresh; and the buds in more than one instance have 
produced shoots of more than fin inch in length, and apparently possessing 
perfect health and much vigour., Water has been very abundantly given : be¬ 
cause l conceived that the flow of arterial sap from the leaf would'be so 
great, comparatively with the quantity of the bark and alburnum of the cut¬ 
tings, as to preclude the possibility cf the rotting of these. « . 

“ The cuttings above described present, in the organisation, r considerable 
resemblance t?> seedling trees at dilferent periods of the growth of the latter. 
The bud very closely resembles the plumule; and the leaf, the cotyledon, ex¬ 
tended into a seed leaf; and the organ, which has been, and is, called a radicle, 
is certainly a caudex, and not a root. It is capable of being made to extend, 
in some cases, to more than two hundred times its first length, between two 
articulations, ft power which is not possessed in any degree by the roots of 
trees. Whether the caudex of the cuttings of camellia, shove mentioned, 
have emitted, or will or will not emit roots, I am not ret prepared to decide; 
but I entertain very confident hopes of success.” 

* c 

35. Notes on the Cultivation of Cht'utanthus fragrant. By the Rev. F. Bclfieid, 
F.H.S., of Primlcy Hill, near Newton Abbot, Dor&eishirc. Read 3lptcm J 
her 5. 1837. 

Nine middle-sized roots^were put into dry earth, and placed in the hottest 
part of the stove in December, and kept perfectly dry, “ till the latter end of 
the month bf March, when three roots were potted, watered, afid kept in the 
hothoqse ; of these two very shortly showed their blossom }>uds f but only' one 
came to perfection, and did not seed. » 

“ In Che end of April the six remaining* roots were planted in front of the 
%iine and’in the following month thftic of .them flowered in the greatest 
perfection, but did not show sfriy disposition .tc» form tf seed pod. * . 

“ In the same border, J have another bulb, which has been growing th6re" 
two years, quite unprotected in winter. This in the nioifch of June surprised 
* me by not only throwing up a noble flowering ster>, far cxcceding.anv of the 
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others, but also by perfecting its seed pod, and that without any artificial 
impregnation. As this may be a novelty, l have much pleasure in sending it 
•.to you; possibly its produce may be even hardier than the parent bulb. 

“ The border in which these plants have grown is particularly calculated 
for the culture of tender bulbs. Brunsvigia Joscphime flowered there last 
autumn, with a stem nearly as large as my wrist, and a head of thirty-six 
flowers, seeding abundantly. Ismcnc ealathina, Yallota purpurea, and many 
others flower annually, Hannan thus toxicarius flourishes there, but has not 
blossomed.” 

36. Note upon a newly introduced Half-hardy Species of Salvia called Salvia 

patens. By George Bcntham, Esq., Secretary. 

“ It will excite some surprise, that this plant, growing plentifully in the 
same districts from whence we have received the S. fulgens, should never till 
now have been transmitted to this country, and it will be readily believed that 
there are vet many which would amply reward the exertions of future col¬ 
lectors. We know for instance of a Salvia longiflora among the Peruvian 
mountains,*with a corolla above five inches long, a S. speeiosa in the same 
country with long dense spikes of a rich purple, a white-flowered S. leuco- 
ceplmla, said far to exceed • the beauty of S. leucantha, and in the Mexican 
mining districts the S. Regia, Sessei, and pubesrens, with their inflated scarlet 
calyxes, S. phoenicea, covered with a profusion of flowers of the same colour, 
are stated to be fully equal to the S. fulgens in their general appearance, and 
even in South BruziWt is probable that S. pcrsicifolia, or some others allied 
to it, may fairly enter into competition with S. splendens. Others are known 
to have orange or yellow flowers of different shades, indeed out of near two 
hundred species of Amcricap salvias, there seems reason to believe that three 
■fourths of them may be worthy of cultivation. 

“ We may hope, however, that in the S. patens, we have now secured one 
of tfie most desirable of the group, more especially as there seems reason to 
believe that it is not more tender than S. fulgens. It is a perennial, growing 
to the height of two, three, or four feet, ctect and hairy. The leaves are large, 
ovate, or deltoid, broadly hastate, or somewhat heart-shaped at the base, or 
the upper ones rounded, green and hairy on both sides. The corolla is of a 
rich blue, between two and thrc>» inches long, is remarkable for its broad 
gaping mouth; the upper lip being long, falcate, and erect, inclosing the 
stamens and pistil, the lower lip hanging with two lateral oblong reflexed 
lobes, and the middle one very broad and emarginate. 

“ The S. patens will probably thnivp best under the same treatment as that 
which succeeds frith S. fulgens, and like that plant it will be found to vary 
much in the size, the Brilliancy, and the number of flowers, according to the 
temperature and light in wliicTS it is grown. Particular care should be taken • 
ftot to weaken the plant or suffer it. to become etiolate?!, in order that the 
raceme may not lengthen too mu<di and increase the distance between the 
• flowers. * 

“ We owe this splendid addition to our gardens to the exertions of John 
Parkinson, Esq., her Majesty’s consul at Mexico, who transmitted seeds to 
this country'early in the present year; and it wasgrnised and first flowered in 
August, 183g, by Mr. W. B.’Page, nurseryman, at Southampton.” 

37. Ollservatwns upon the Effects produced on Plants by the Frost which occurred 

in England in the Winter oP!837-8. By John Lindlcy, Ph.D. F.II.S. &e. 

&c., Vice-Secretary. Reaa December 4. 1838. 

• The venter of 183f-8 waS ip England mcfl-e injurious to vegetation than 
at ty which has occurred in modern times, and it muiy. be many years before its 
disastrous effects dm be repaired under the most favourable circumstances. 
We may lyive had winters^a whicji the temperature was as low* and the dura- * 

' ii 2 
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tion of severe weather longer, but on this occasion several concurrent circum¬ 
stances contributed to mark the effects of the season more distinctly. At no 
previous time in the history of English gardening have there been so many 
rare exotics exposed to'the naked influence of the climate; for the mildness 
of several previous winters, and the general increase of a desire to introduce 
new plants, had filled our gardens with species before unseen except in 
greenhouses. 

“ Not only were all the common annual vegetables cultivated in kitchen 
gardens entirely destroyed in the colder parts of the country, but strawberry 
plants prepared for forcing were so much injured as to be incapable of pro¬ 
ducing their flowers, and the vine was in many cases killed in greenhouses, in 
which a fire was not lighted. Among our native trees, the yew was affected 
in Cambridgeshire, and much more so at Glasgow; Kuscus aculeutus was, 
injured in its native woods in Kent; the ivy lost its leaves and common 
thyme and broom were killed near London ; the furze perished wholly above 
ground not only all round London, but even in South Wales, Cornwall and 
Devonshire; Atripex Haliinus lost its branches in Cambridgeshire ; many of 
the hardy heaths were killed to the ground; and the common periwinkle was 
observed by Mr. Dillwyn to lose its leaves at Sketty in South Wales. Even 
at the latter place, where the climate is comparatively mild, Menziesia poli- 
folia was destroyed; Erica vagans, with its varieties, was much injured at 
Woburn; and the common holly was extensively nfleqtcd in several places in 
the middle and north of England; this plant however offered very different 
powers of resisting cold, some of the varieties proving, much hardier than 
others, and, according to the observations of Mr. M'lntosh, those which arc 
variegated, more so then the plain kinds. Of numerous exotic trees and shrubs 
from the South of Europe, New Holland, the Himalaya mountains, China, 
and the alpine regions of South America, many bf which hat! been growing 
for years unharmed, a large proportion perished. Nearly all the rare spe¬ 
cimens of this kind which had been collected, with so much care and "cost, 
in the Society’s Garden, were destroyed. All round London fine old ever¬ 
green oaks, and cork trees had theiivlcaves and young shoots '.urned brown, 
laurustinuscs, sweet bays, and the common Arbutus were (generally cut off', 
while in most gardens not a plant remained alive above ground of all the 
beautiful varieties of the China rose and i|* kindred species. 

“ These and similar facts have induced me to investigate the extent of the 
mischief produced throughout the country in different situations ; and by the 
kindness of those gentlemen to .whom 1 applied for such evidence as came 
within their knowledge, I have been gpahlcd to assemble a considerable 
amount of interesting information. My thanks are in particular due "to — 
The Rev. Frederick Bcadon, North Stoneham, Hampshire. Mr. William 
Beattie Booth, Gardener to. Sir Charles LermSn^ Bart. M.P., Carclew, near 
Penryn, Cornwall. * Philip Davies Cooke, Esq., Owston, rear Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq., Sketty, near Swansea. Mr. James 
Forbes, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, Woburn Abbey, Bedford-* 
shire. Mr. Philip Frost, Gardener to Lady Grenville, Dropmore. The Rev. 
Professor Henslow, Cambridge. The Hon. 'and Rev. William Herbert, 
Spofforth, near Wctherby, Yorkshire. Mr. Stephen Hooker,‘Nurseryman, 
Brenchley, Kent. Mr. George Leslie, Gardener to John Fleming, Esq., 
St*neham Park, Sohthampton. Mr. James Townsend MackayJ Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. Mr. Frederick Mackic, Nurseryman, Norwich. , Mr. Charles 
MTntosh, Gardener to H. M. the King of ‘-he Belgians, Claremont. Sir 
Charles* Miles Lambert Monck, Bart., Betsny Castle, Northumberland. Sir 
Uswahl Mosley, Bart., Rollcstop Hall, Button iqx>n Trent, Staffordshire. Lieut. 
Gen. Henry Monckton, Somerford Hall, near WolvcrRainpton. Mr. Stewart 
Murray, Curator of th% Botanic Garden, Glasgow. Mf. Ninian Nivdn, * 
Curator of the Glasncvin Botanic Garden, Dublin. Jof,n P. Parkin, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to t the Royal Horticultural Society of Cornwall, John 
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Rogers, Esq. Jun., Sevenoaks, Kent. The lion. \V. F. Strangways, Abbots- 
bury, Dorchester. John Ilenry Vivian, Esq. M.P., Singleton, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire. Joseph Walker, Esq., Calderst’one, near Liverpool, \yilliam 
Wells, Esq., Redleaf, Tonbridge, Kent. John Williams, Esq., Pitmaston, 
near Worcester. Mr. John Wilson, Gardener to the Earl of Surrey, Work¬ 
sop Manor, Nottinghamshire. Mr. Robert Wilson, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, Arundel Castle, Sussex. 

“ I have also occasionally availed myself of such published accounts as have 
appeared most worthy of notice. 

“ In order that the conclusions to be drawn frpm the facts hereafter noticed 
should possess their proper value, it is necessary in the first place to explain 
the state of the weather, previously to the occurrence of the frost itself, and 
^during its continuance. For this purpose the observations made in the garden 
of the Society by Mr. Thompson, and a few derived from other sources, will 
convey a sufficiently correct idea for the principal part of England. 

“ The month of April, 1837, was perhaps the coldest and at the same time 
the most sunless ever remembered. It was 7° Falir. below the mean of the 
same month for ten preceding years; and the temperature of May following was 
(>'’ below the average. In the latter month, the appearance of vegetation was 
like what it generally presents a month earlier; the common hawthorn, for 
instance, was not farther advanced in leaf on the 1st of May, in the past 
season, than it genera^y is on the 1st of April. The general temperature of 
April and May being thus low, and the nights frequently frosty throughout 
both months, vegetwiion advanced but little, and only commenced under 
favourable circumstances in June ; plants consequently made the greater por¬ 
tion of their growth after Midsummer, and during jhe Autumn, at which 
season the shortness of the days, and an unusual deficiency of sun heat, were 
insufficient to enable them to complete the process of lignification. 

“ October was nearly 2° below the average of its temperature, and con¬ 
sequently did not contribute its usual share towards maturing the wood of the 
season. November was fully 3 below the mean. December was seasonable 
during the. first fortnight; lmt % a most remarkable change took place after the 
15th. The mean temperature of the last sixteen days of the month was 46°; 
instead of the temperature which usually occurs at the winter solstic^ this 
corresponds with that generally experienced even after the vernal equinox. 
The rise of temperature, above that of November, was also greater than what 
takes place between March and April. The thermometer was seldom below 
4-0° at night, and never at freezing. These circumstances all contributed to 
bring on excitement in the fluids of plants, as was evidently manifested in the 
production of y<tung shoots by many species. On Christmas day the thermo¬ 
meter in the shade stqod at 54^°. 

“ In the beginning of January the weather was slightly rainy, and so un-„ 
usually warm, ^hat the lowest temperature observed on the 2d of the month 
was 41°, and for each of the four first days the thermometer marked 48° in 
the day, the wind blowjpg from the* S. and S.W. On the 5th the wind shifted 
to the N.W. and the temperature began to fall, but up to the 7th the thermo¬ 
meter did not sink below 27 S. After this, winter may be said to have set in ; 
the weather, continued to increase in severity till the night between the 19th 
and 20th, when it arrived at its greatest intensity and the thermometer sank 
in the morning of the 20th to —4J°, the ground being scarcely eovered with 
snow. • . 

“ In quoting tne temperature throughout this paper, I have only taken the 
observations made upon thermometers placed under ordinary circumstances. 
But where the thermometer was so isolated, as to be cut off from jh* inflt?- 
en$e of the heat emitted by sifrrpunding bodief, the temperature was in reality 
nfuch lower, as will be seen by observing the columij, in the following table, in 
which the observitions upon the radiating thermometer are recorded. The 
daily register of the weather during this period was as follows:. 
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Temperature. 


Max. | ;Min. . Direction. 


In. l’ts. , Therm. 



Little : 
Brisk ! 
Little j 
Ditto i 
Ditto j 
i Ditto ; 
J Ditto ' 
j Ditto 
Ditto 
; Ditto 
i Ditto 
i Ditto 
’ Ditto 
; Ditto 
| Ditto 


Fine ; slight rain. 
Cloudy and fine. 

j»Very fine. 

| Dense fog. 

; J- Bleak and cold. 

; | Frosty, slight snow. 

|- Frosty. 

Ditto with slight snow. 


29 j 

21 | 

NE 

, Ditto 

: is 

r Ditto and foggy. 

i 30 j 

20 ) 

N 

Ditto 

i 18 

Ditto. 

: 23 1 

19 

NE 

Brisk 

10 

Showing. 

22 ! 

— H ; 

N 

Little 

! —12 

Severe frost and clear. 

11 ! 

7 : 

N 

' Ditto 

l 

! 

f Most intense frost; therm. 
(_ at 8 a. m. at zero. 

38 '■ 

28 

SF, 

Ditto 

1 22 

Overcast ; thawing. 

46; 

29 j 

SE 

Ditto 

; 25 

' Fine. 

37 1 

24 | 

E 

Ditto 

18 

' Hazy and cold. 


“ At Scvenouks *, the following hourly and other observations, made by 
Mr. Rogers, are too curious to be omitted. 

Friday, January 10th, 5 i*. m. » - -i 12° clear. i .. 


Saturday, January 20th, 12.'. a. m. 

8 '- 


7 do. ,, » 

—J becoming overcast. 
12 overcast. 

3 clear. 

—2 do. 

—3 do. 


The foregoing observations were made with two sell-registering thermometers, 
one vertical and one horizontal, laid upon a board, on a bank of snow facing 
N. W. tine of the instruments was made by Kiyglit of Foster Lane, the other 
‘by a different persorj. and both had been compared and tested accurately witlj 
a thermometer made by Newman. The register of the horizontal instrument 
became deranged at the 64 i\ * 1 . observtftion, the spirit receding from the 
register, which was lodged against the bend of the tube. The remaining 
observations were with the vertical thermometer {Six’s), checked by the 
mercurial side of the horizontal one; but in the observation at *’■ »*. the 
mercury had passed the register of the vertical thermometer, so that an allow- 


AV this place a singular phenomenon was observe^ by Mr. .Rogers. 
During the extreme cold the branches of a lime-tree, which ovcHiangs a part 
of his garden, drooped so as completely to lie on the ground, and those above 
/ell projyvrtiofiately ; there was neither iA: nor rime on them to increase their 
weight, so that this phaenomcn6b must have fidcn sou*. direct effett of cqld. 
The branches recovered phcmselves as the day advanced and grew warmer, 
and eventually they so completely regained their originate position, that Mr. 

‘Rogers at firsUthought his gardener had cu) away^ill that drooped[ and*im- 
peded the path the morAing before. 
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ance of 1° is made on the two last observations for the immersion of the 
register in the mercury. 

“ In the interval between the last two obscr-vations, the mercury had de¬ 
scended so as to pass the upper end of the register, indicating the pointnt had 
reached by a globule, which had become detached, and which remained lodged 
in the bent part of the tube beyond the register, showing a temperature of 
at least 5° below zero ; how much lower it was, there was no evidence to 
prove. , 

“ At Langley Farm, near Beckenham, in Kent, the residence of Lancelot 

• Holland, Esq., it was observed, that on the night of the \9-20th January a 
thermometer facing the west, G inches above thfc ground and 20 yards from 
the house, and from any body which could radiate heat, fell to 13J° below 
zero. It stood at that point when Mr. Holland examined it a little after seven 

•in the morning. It fell to zero soon after sunset; at 11 i>. m. on the 19th it 
was 3° below that point. In the morning of the 20th, Mr. Holland examined 
two other tlfermometcrs attached to the house : the one facing the north was 
7", and that to the west G° below zero. 

“ At ltedleatj near Tonbridge, Mr. Wells reports the cold to have been 
only 1° on the morning of the 20th, and the ground covered 8 inches deep 
with snow. 

“ At Cambridge, accordiflg to Professor Hcnslow, the thermometer was 
observed in the Botanic Harden at 3° above zero on the 20th at 11 i». M. ; 
and it was, therefore, iif all probability, in the morning as low as near London. 
Among other facts i^was noticed, that Vinca major and Euphorbia amygda- 
loides among our native plants were much injured. Even the young shoots of 
all the trees in the plantations near Cambridge suffered more or less, and what 
seemed very remarkable, of none more so than the beech. 

“ In the garden of the ,ltcv. Frederick Beadon, at North Stoneham, in 
Hampshire, the thermometer fell on the morning of the 20th to zero. 

“ j\t Claremont, the English seat of II. *M. the King of the Belgians, Mr. 
M Intosh states, that against a white wall, 4 feet from the ground, over a 
gravel walk, and exposed without shelter to the east, the thermometer indi¬ 
cated 12 ' Below zero, and thaf at Waltofl, three miles from Claremont, it was 
saiil to be asVn« its—1 1°. The ground was not covered, at the most,awith 
more than (i inches of snow, and in many places was scarcely coloured. At 
this place it was ascertained, that <Jn an open part of the lawn, about 50 feet 
above the general level of the park, the ground was frozen to the depth of 
28 inches. 

“ In the Glasgow Botanic Garden, Mr. S. Murray states, that the lowest 
range of the thermometer during January and February was 1° below zero, 
but five miles distant from Glasgow it was 3J° below zero. He however 
adds, that about 8 id dies q£ snow were by a partial thaw half dissolved, 
jpul afterwards frozen so firm, that the Green ofHilasgow was used as skating* 
ground, and duflng this period the branches of plants were like ropes of ice— 
the varieties of Rhododendron arbareiun suffered severely at that time. 

“ At Worksop AlanoV, in Nottinghamshire, the seat of the Earl of Surrey, 
the thermometer was se*n ^t 3° above zero, on the morning of the 20th of 
January; the snow at the time lying, on an average, G inches deep, and 
covering a great part of the.foliagc of the evergreens. In the neighbourhood 
of Work sop,^he cold was still more severe ; the thermometer haying stood at 
Osberton, the residence of G. S. Foljamhe, Esq., at 2° below zero. 

“ But ultlftmgif the frost, making all allowance for errors in instAiments, 
was thus severe in some places, it appears, as might be expected, that it was 
far less intense in the western and southern parts of the island.. * > 

“ At Baenchley, licijr Lamtoerhurst, in Kc»t, whence some retffl-ns have 

• Iwcn furnished by Mr. Hooker,' the amount of frost was not ascertained, but 
lie states that he examined his thermometer nightly after 11 p. m., and never 
found it below 14° above zero. Mr. Hooker’s nursery is situated on a gentle, 

, slope to flic north, with a’slight talley running through the niiddle of it from 

ii 4 
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south-west to north-east. On each skle of this valley the Innd rises gradually, 
and is always inclined to be rather damp for some distance up the rising 
ground; in some few parts the damp extends to the highest opposite 
grounds. In these places the frost was most destructive. 

“ At Arundel Castle, in Sussex, the residence of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
thermometer fell to 9°, according to Mr. Hubert Wilson, but it stood for 
several weeks between 12° and 20-’. The snow, which fell occasionally, never 
exceeded the depth of from 3 to 4 inches, and diij not remain on the ground 
longer than a week or ten days. Near Worthing the temperature on the 
morning of the 20th was as low as 2” above zero. . 

“ At Carclew, in Cornwall, the seat of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., no register 
of the weather was preserved, but Mr. Booth states, that as far as he recol¬ 
lects, the thermometer against a north wall in the garden did not fall lower 
than 12° above zero. The depth of frost in the ground did not exceed 7 
inches. The weather, previously to the great frost, was unusually dry. 

“ I have no certain return from Binstead, in the Isle of Wight, but Mr. 
Fleming’s gardener states, from observations made in the garden of the 
Rev. Augustus Hewitt, that the greatest frost occurred on the morning of 
January 15., when the thermometer fell to 15 ; and this agrees'witli a com¬ 
munication with which I have been favoured by l)r. Brumfield of Hyde, whose 
thermometer fell to 18° on the evening of the'15th of January, and never 
sunk lower, nor could lie ascertain that it fell below 15" anywhere in that 
town. It is deserving of notice, that on this day the lowest temperature near 
London was 21°. 

“ At Pitmaston, near Worcester, Mr. Williams state.?, that in his garden on 
a gravelly soil, about 40 feet above the Severn at low.water mark, and a mile 
distant from that river, ‘ the thermometer was down at 12° on the morning 
of the 15th, and at 13‘on the morning of the,20th; those were the two 
coldest nights experienced. The instrument was fully exposed to the air on 
the east side of some paling, some few leaves of a laurel intercepting the 
radiation from the bulb of the thermometer to the heavens; had it been placed 
on the surface of the ground, and that surface had a covering of snow on it, 
and hail the bulb of the instrument been sd placed as to have fadioted its 
caloric into space, it would doubtless have sunk many decrees* lower; how¬ 
ever, that would not have been the temperature of the air at. 5 feet above the 
surface, but the temperature of the leaves fir parts of the plant exposed to the 
sky.’ 

“ Skettv Hall, the seat of I.. W. Dillwyn, Esq., is situated about three 
miles west of Swansea, half a mile from the sea, and only 80 or !)() feet above 
its level. At this place, it is believed" that tiie thernioineter never .sank 
below 15° ; but at a gentleman’s house about 8 miles from Skettv it fell to 1 . 
Penllergare, the residence of Dillwyn I.Iewelyn^Ksq., :fi*l Penrice Castle, that 
» of C. R. M. Talbot, Ksq. M.P., are both occasionally referred to bv Mr. 
Dillwyn; the formdr is much higher than Skettv, more expo'sed, and 4‘ntiles 
further inland, the latter is in nearly the same situation as Sketty. 

“ From Singleton, near Swansea, Mr. Vivian states', that the lowest degree' 
of cold experienced in that neighbourhood was on*;he morning of the 20th, 
when Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 15" soon after daybreak,, The depth 
of snow at no time exceed*.! 2 inches, and during the severest weather there 
was no sno^ on the ground. 

* Near Liverpool; the frost was much less intense than around London; 
Mr. Walker states, that, in the neighbourhood of that town, gardens suffered far 
less than in places to the east and south, e^pcci^lly in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
«nd Nottinghamshire. Caldcrstone, Mr. t Walker’s residence, is from 100 to 
150 f@et"lSbove the sea; the register thermometer did qpt fall below 9° on the 
morning of the 20th, nor could he learn that it had been lower in his vicinity. 
The greatest depth to which the frost penetrated the sojj was found to have 
been from 12 to 18 inches, accordingly as the ground was covered with grass 
or otherwise. * Very fetv of his extensive ’collection of evergreen'trees und. 
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shrubs were entirely destroyed. It was here, and elsewhere, remarked that 
the double Ulcx europmus was more hardy than the wild species, and that 
Ulex strictus, the Irish furze, suffered more than either. 

“ In Ireland, as is usual, the winter was much less severe; Mr. Mackay 
reports the lowest temperature in Trinity College Garden, Dublin, to have 
been only 20°. Mr. Robertson, in the Gardener’s Magazine, speaks of the 
cold of Kilkenny as having also been 20°, at the distance of 40 miles from the 
sea, and at the computed elevation of 500 feet. 

“ In the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, the thermometer is stated by Mr. 
Niven not "to have fallen below 15° above zeyo. In this station the dwarf 
fan palm (Chanucrojts humiiix ) has stood for two winters almost without 
injury. 

“ It is however remarkable, that in some of the north-eastern parts of Eng¬ 
land, the cold should have been much less than about London, and in several 
parts of tlje south coast. 

“ According to the observations of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, at 
Spofforth, near Wetherby in Yorkshire, the thermometer never fell below 
with Jiiin, or below 10° in that neighbourhood. But the cold seems in 
this place to have been compensated by its duration for its want of intensity. 
When tile temperature relaxed with rain in February, although the snow 
melted nearly away, the rain froze for about 48 hours as it fell, and covered 
the whole face of thc^ country with a sheet of ice, which was not long after 
buried under a fresh coat of 5 inches of snow, and it was a considerable time 
after the frost brcikfi up finally, before the under coat of ice was completely 
thawed. Indeed, Mr. Herbert is of opinion, that the great injury to the shrubs 
was not occasioned by the severest night; for, when yie weather relaxed for a 
few days, the leaves of the white Rhododendron arboreum were not killed, nor 
the wood of R. Aeklandi; but after the snow had returned, the glass fell one 
night to 1 O ’, and the great mischief was everywhere apparent the next day. 

* If there had not been an intermediate remission of the frost, the plants would 
perhaps not have suffered so much.’ 

“ At Qwsyjn, near Doncaster, severed valuable facts were noted down by 
Philip Davips Cooke, Esq., from plants growing in loam on a substratum of 
magnesian limestone; this place is situated in a low, not wet position, in lat. 
5.'ij°. Here the thermometer ^reported not to have fallen below 0° above 
zero. Among other facts, of which use has been made elsewhere, Mr. Cooke 
remarks, that lie found those [limits suffering least, which were most sheltered 
from the morning sun. In a clayey loam, 2 feet in depth, on a limestone 
substratum, several laurustinuscsj thus sheltered, and in a situation not 
affected by damp, diil not sailer at all ; and other specimens against walls, on 
which the sun never ^shines, were equally uninjured. 

“ At Belsay Castle, in Northumberland, in,the neighbourhood of which 
, the thermometer was not*rcmarked lower than 10° absve zero, the ground 
was covered with snow to the depth of from 1 to 2 feet, during at least eight 
weeks ; and consequently but little damage comparatively was experienced. 
For this reason the results observed in this garden are at variance with those 
obtained elsewhere, anil the effects of the frost were much less severe than 
would ltavc been expected from the northerly station of Belsay. Cauliflowers 
covered by hand-glasses were unharmed. A Standard plant of Spartium 
aetnense Inal only the points of its shoots scorched by the frifst, but i IS was 
not in its usual health in the following summer. Camellias witl^ a slight 
covering of haulm, although*weakcned, were saved, but myrtles were killed 
to tire ground. Among thwplar.ts, which sustained little or no injjiry, weje , 
Abies Deodara, Pseonia Moutan, Aid the following magnolia^, vi^ twpetala, 
apriculaU, glanea, and Thonfyspniana, as staifllards, and M. conspicua, against 
a wall. In a nursery ground, 500 feet above *th^ sea, a cypress, about 20 
years old, was searched, but younger plants were mostly killed; Araucaria 
Douibeyi, and a searlet # arbutus were not hurt, and Cunninghamia sinensis* 
was only injured in the upper branches. 
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“ From these places, and the other sources already named, a large number 
of valuable returns of plants killed, and left alive, has been obtained ; and, in 
order to insure all possible aciuracy, they have been referred back to their 
several authors, for such corrections and additions as it might appear desirable 
to make. The result will I hope be found of great interest. 

“ It is only by repeated observations of this kind that we cqjn hope for 
certain success in the important object of introducing exotic species hardy 
enough to bear our climate; consequently to multiply and systematize such 
observations is one of the most useful employments in which the horticul¬ 
turist can engage. It is far ni 9 re likely to lead to results of importance than 
attempts to acclimatize plants; an object which has already occupied so much 
time to so little purpose, that I doubt whether any one case of actual acclima¬ 
tization can be adduced; that is to say, any one case of a species naturally 
tender having been made hardy, or even hardier than it was originally. Not 
to mention other cases in point, Ccrasus Laurocerasus is as tendqr as it was 
in Parkinson’s time, and- yet it has been raised from seeds through many gene¬ 
rations ; the potatoe retains its original impatience of frost, and so does the 
kidney bean, which last might at least have been expected to become hardier, 
if reiterated raising from seed in cold climates could bring about that result . 
The many beautiful and valuable half-hardy hybrids, lately provided for out 
gardens, are no exception to this statement, for they are not instances of r 
tender species being hardened, but of new and hardy creations obtained by 
the art of man from parents, of which one is hardy and the other delicate. 
Acclimatization, in the strict sense of the word, seems to,lfe a chima-ra. 

“ What gives such evidence, as is now about to be adduced, its great 
value, is the well know^ fact, that no botanist can ever tell with precision 
whether a plant will support a climate to which it is unaccustomed. N'o one 
has as yet succeeded iu pointing out any decided' connection between the 
structure of plants and their powers of enduring cold, and consequently wc 
cannot judge « priori what amount of cold a given plant will bear. » II 
this could be effected, one of the most important of all steps would have been 
taken in the progress of horticulture, pud we shpuld be spared ,»he Joss and 
disappointment which now attend all extensive attempts at naturalizing exotic 
species. It is undoubtedly true, that particular natural orders? of plants affect 
particular and well marked climates; as ^aluis. the plains of the tropics ; 
Cactace®, the temperate and dry regions of America; and cpiphy tal 
Orchidaeeae, the hot and damp regions of all countries near the equator. 
But even these cases are not free from striking exceptions ; we have the 
fan palm (CJianirrrops humilit) growing as far north as Home, and the 
wax palm (Ccroxyton nnr/iro/o) flourishiifg on the mountayi Quimliu,- at 
the height of nearly 9000 feet above the sea, in bleak places where the 
temperature falls to 4f 3 . Of (.'actacc.c, a special of Opifntia, with no other 
protection than a hand-glass, or occasionally in thV most severe weather a 
mat thrown over it, was able to sustain the kite winter at Owston, near 
Doncaster, where it must have endured if temperatijre of 9° Fahrenheit; 
Opuntia ferox stood unprotected at Glasgow and Dropmore ; and according 
to Nuttall, Melocactus viviparus and another arc * found in the elevated 
mountainous regions of the Missouri, where they are exposed t/i “ intense 
frost.” Finally, epiphytal (Jrchidacea; have been- found at the elevation of 
14,0t'0 feet oh the Peruvian Andes, where the cold is very considerable, in the 
case of (^ncidium nubigenum ; Dcndrobium denudans inhabits regions in the 
north of India, where it grows upon oaks, atyl is occasiodblly'bxposed to 
frpst, acqording to Dr. ltoyle; and Mr. Iiurtwcg met with a species of 
Ltelia th'e mountains of Leon in Mexico, .on (tranches of oak trees, at 
an elevation of 8000 feet above the sea, where it‘Someti*ics freezes. > 

“ Under these circumstances, speculation as to the laws which govern 
such conflicting results, is in the present state of our knowledge premature, 
hnd the only useful information which can be given, consists of naked facts. 
These facts are, however,*of the utmost practical consequence, bccitbse they 
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enable us to judge whether it is probable, that a given species, which has been 
the subject of actual experiment in one climate will succeed in another or not. 
For this reason it has been thought advisable to'go into the numerous .minute 
details included in this report. 

“ The utmost which science can at' present do, with reference to this 
sulyect, is to judge from probability. We know that the more nearly the 
climates of different countries approach each other, the greater the probability 
that the species peculiar to those countries may be advantageously inter¬ 
changed. But although this Is a valuable guiding fact for general purposes, 
it loses its value, or at least from the imperfection of our information appears 
to lose it, when we descend to particulars. Because the climate of many 
parts of the Himalaya mountains resembles that of England, it is probable 
that the plants of the former will grow in the latter country, and experience 
shows that this will really happen. But while such is the general fact, we 
continually.fmd exceptions to it, which nothing but actual experiment could 
have led us to discover. For instance, the Deodar cedar appears hardy all 
over England, but Abies Webbiana suffers so much from cold, that it is 
doubtful whether it is likely to be of national importance in the midland and 
northern counties, except in very favourable situations ; yet they are both 
from the same tracts of country, and we could not have judged beforehand 
that their constitution would be different. In like manner, Bcnthamia grows 
on the second range o£ the Himalaya mountains, along with Bcrberis aristata, 
asiutica, and others, and belongs to as hardy a family as they do. Yet Ben- 
tliamia lias been nlnvyst everywhere killed by the frost, except in Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and South Walds, and the others have as generally resisted it; anil 
there is no apparent or theoretical difference in the nature of these plants to 
account for the difference. Again, if we could judge beforehand of such 
things, it would be said that the climate of Van Diemen’s Land, especially 
that of the southern face of the island, would yield plants suitable to Devon¬ 
shire ; and such appears to be the fact with such species as Acacia stricta 
and diffusa, Correa alba, Callistemon lanccolatus, Orevillea rosmarinifolia, 
and some; others; but, on tjic other ^and. Aster argophyllus, Pomadcrris 
clliptica atuL Veronica dccussata, which is quite a mountain plant, were killed. 
No one could h?ive suspected that this would happen; it was necessary to 
ascertain the fact experimentally. _ 

“ There is no doubt, that if thisdiind of investigation were prosecuted with 
sufficient care, and for a series of years, many plants not now reputed to be 
hardy would lie added to our out-door gardens. It will be seen that Hamclia 
patens, a West Indian plant, lived for several years at Claremont; Pegantim 
flannala, a native of the hot plains of Syria, survived over last winter at 
Cambridge, and it u iy be one of the objects of another part of this paper to 
point out many shnifhr cases* It is not, liowev.er, in a casual report of this, 
^description tiny so extensive a subject can be properly treated; all that is 
now proposed, is to call attention to certain facts which appear to be 
important. * 

“ AUSTRALIA. 

Acacia" nm.ala and rcrticUlala survived the winter of 1836-7, but were now 
killed at Sketty: in the spring of 1837 Mr. Diitwyn turned out some other 
species w'*ich had been hardened in a cold frame, but •they al’f died exaept 
A. ajjinis and pubescent. A. affinis also survived at Glasgow ; bu^ though 
on a wall It was killed to tl’# ground. At Norwich a plant of A. dcalbata 
six inches in diameter at the ground was killed. In the Society’s Gardep 
every species perished, some havifcg been growing for several’ycajj without 
suffering matcriallyafrom winter cold. At* Carclew A. stricta and affinis 
• proved more hardy than any others, although boty were slightly injured; A. 
Sophora was killed to the ground at this place in I83(V-1, but had subse¬ 
quently attained the ljpight of 15 or 16 feet; after the fro*t the branches 1 
required to be shortened, but there was no appearance of the steiu.being 
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cracked and injured, and the plant became healthy; A. vcrticillata, which 
had been out for several years, and was about lo feet high, was greatly da¬ 
maged ; in the course of the summer it made an effort to grow again, but t 
ultimately died; A. diffusa against the front of the stove seemed uncon¬ 
scious of the cold ; every plant of A. lophanlha died. The latter and A. 
nigricans were killed even at Falmouth. At Kilkenny A. fongi/afia, armata , 
lentiscifotia, marginata, decurrcns, viclauoxylon, dealbata and vcrticil/ata were 
uninjured. ' 

Anthockkcis viscasa was killed in the Isle of Wight. 

Aster argophy/ltts, of which tjiere was a large shrub at Carclcw, had the bark ' 
split all over it; it was killed to the ground, but sprung up again. This 
species also died in the Isle of Wight ; but in the garden of Mr. Fox, at 
Falmouth, where it has lived seven years, and flowers freely, it was un¬ 
hurt. 

Banksia littoralis had stood on a south wall in the Society’s Garden for 2 or 
3 winters, but now died. "B. o bhiigifa/ia was killed in Mr. Fox’s Falmouth 
garden; but B. ericifotia, which had grown there as a hardy shrub for 5 
years, was untouched. • 

Beai'Fortia deevssata was killed in Mr. Fox’s mild garden, at Falmouth. 
Billardiera tongifu/ia, at the foot of a south .wall at Glasgow, was un¬ 
touched ; it also appears to have borne the winter at Kilkenny and Abbots- 
bury without damage. , 

Callitris cupressifonnis, at C'arclew, was all killed except one plant, which 
was very much injured; the latter quite recovered, n- 
Cassixia rasmarinifo/ia was killed at Bicton. 

Correa alba, after haying thriven in an open border at Skctty without any 
protection for six years, was killed by the winter of 1830 - 7 , and another 
strong plant which was put out in the following spring also perished this 
winter. At Carclcw, trained to (be front wall of a greenhouse, the branches 
which projected from the wall only were killed. In the shrubbery at ‘this 
place, owing to its being more stunted, the points of the shoots were all 
that suffered. It was quite uninjured in the ppen ground at Kilkenny. C. 
spcciusa escaped in a conservatory at Spolforlh, where Dillwyrua ericifotia 
was destroyed. The species of this genus are cultivated in Mr. Fox’s garden 
at Falmouth as hardy shrubs. . 

Cakmichaelia australis, though not much injured by the winter of 1830-7, 
was killed to the ground at Skctty, and even, trained to a terrace wall 
with an eastern exposure at Carclcw, it suffered severely. It also died in 
the Botanic Garden of Belfast. 

Cascarina cquiselifolia and striata were killed on a south walk in the Society’s 
Garden ; the latter had" been there for 7 or 8 winters, 

Calothamnus quadrifida livqd in Mr. Fox’s garden, at Falmouth. 

Callistemon lanccatatus was only damaged in tluMsle of Wight; this species, 
and some others, trained against an cast wall where it flowers freely, was 
slightly injured at Carclew, where other kinds in thp shrubbery were rusty, 
but the branches were unhurt; in Mr. Fox’s garden, at Falmouth, it has 
lived for 20 years as a hardy shrub ; in the Srciety’s Garden it was killed 
on a south wall. Callistemon speciasus appears to have lived' on a south 
wall at Kilkenny. 

DcttVANTHiSs cxcctiii, planted out o years, was killed at Bicton. *• 

DiANEiy.A ctcrulca was killed to the ground at Carclew, lmt^sprang again. 
Dillwvnia cricifolia perished in a conservatory • at Spoffbrth. * 
puuKNi*. australis, and Eutaxia myrlifolia , were both killed in Mr. Fox’s gar- 
deny at,Falmouth. ** 

Eucalyptus pulvcrulenta wa^killed at CarplSw, although protected by, a 
double covering of mats- *E. alpina, foot high, was found alive 0 inches 
above the surface at Norwich, having been protected by«*.he snow. All the 
species died an the Society’s Garden, soiye of tljcm having been fine •spe¬ 
cimens. At Kilkenny, E. pulvigera was uninjured on a naked so*uth wall. . 
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Ghevillea rosmarinifolia, an elegant shrub, proved perfectly hardy at Fal¬ 
mouth, and at Carclew, where it grows and flowers abundantly in the open 
border, li. juniperina was killed in the former place. 

Goodia lot folia was killed at Sketty, though unhurt by the previous winter. 

IIakea acicularis and linearis lived without sustaining injury in the open 
ground at Kilkenny. H. macrocarpa was untouched upon a wall at Bicton. 
II. ceratophylta, and H. pugionijbrmis, both of which had been out for two 
years, were killed at Cftrclcw. 

Kennedya bimaculnta , 16 or 17 years old, in the conservatory at Spofforth, 
was killed to the ground, but it sprung up ugain. K. mowophylla was killed 
at Falmouth. 

Domatia Inngifo/ia was cut down at Redleaf. 

Le I'tosekrmum lanigcrtnn, against a wall, was not materially injured at 
Sketty. L. am/lignum, a beautiful shrub 8 feet high, in a sheltered situ¬ 
ation at she corner of the garden at Carclew, was uninjured. L. obovatum 
lived without protection at Kilkenny. Several species are said to have 
lived against a wall at Belfast without suffering. In Mr. Fox’s garden, at 
Falmouth, a Leptosperinuin, called ambiguum, has been growing for 17 
years, and is 10 feet high, flowering abundantly in the summer. 

Meuai-hi ca hi/jicricifu/ia, Jnrana, and decusxnla, which had been trained 
against a south wall at Carclew, had their bark split from the points of the 
branches to the rojt, and consequently were killed. A species of this 
genus is mentioned by Mr. Robertson as having been uninjured in the open 
ground at Kilkenny. M. dernxxata, pnhcscens, erieijidia, and d&piTxsa, sur¬ 
vived with Mr. l-’o’x, at Falmouth ; but the Itypcririfolia was killed even 
there. 

PoMARKKtus flliptica was killed at Bicton. 

Soli. v a lietcnip/n/l/a, although it had survived several previous winters, was 
killed very generally'. At Carclew, in .front of the sto'-e, the old stem 
escaped, but the branches were destroyed ; although much injured, it re¬ 
covered during the summer. 

Thistama It urijhha was killed under « verandah at Spofforth ; it was unin¬ 
jured undttr untold frame at Sketty. 

Veronica dccussata was generally killed. At Carclew it had stood for years 
without injury in the shrubbery* but was killed to the ground with the ex¬ 
ception of a few small twigs ; it however lived at Falmouth. 

Westringia roxmarinijii/ia, in the same situation us the last, was killed at 
Carclew. 

“ CALIFORNIA and MEXICO. 

Amps grantli. 1 , nobilip, and amabi/is, all proved hardy, even in the Society’s 
Garden. , * » • 

45EKIIKins deaSbafa , a Mexican evergreen, in the open border in the Society’s 
Garden, was killed to the ground; but it came up again vigorously. A 

’ plant against an east»wall sustained little injury. 

Bouvabdia tripbiilla was generally killed, unless at Carclew, where it 
becomes an herbaceous ■plant, flowering late every season in the open 
border. • 

Cratasuus mexieana in tlie Society’s Garden was much damaged as a 
standard,Hut only slightly on a south wall; it was uninjured as a standard 
at Sketty.. » _ » 

Ceanotihjs azurens, of whicSi there were fine old plants on a south wall in 
the Society’s Garden, was’killecl y> the ground, but sprung pp aghin. At 
North Stonoham it perished entirely. At .Carclew the young shiootk of a 
pliant in*the shrubbAy were killed back to the, old wood; but it recovered. 

Ceh xsvs Cnpol/ibi was killed in the Society’s Garden as an open standard, but 
was uninjured aghinst a south wall. * 

DeiTdrojtecon rigidum, ass mall shrub, and the only specimen In the country, ’ 
was killed in the Society’s Garden under a glass covering protected by mats. 
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Photinia arbutijulia was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

Himes g/utinosum , malvaceum, and spvciosum in the Society’s Garden, were all 
killed to the ground, but sprung up again as it' uninjured ; at Sketty U. spc-< 
ciosum was damaged, but not materially. * 

Pints insignis was generally killed, and evidently proved to Ih- too tender for 
this climate. P. Llaveana was unhurt in the Society’s Garden. 

Trigidia Paconia , covered with leaves and planted in peat, was nearly killed 
at Spofforth for the first time. The bulbs in front of the greenhouse, in 
garden soil, though not touching the wall, were uninjured. 

- “ CHINA. 

Azalea indica. Of this species there are not many returns. With M r. Bead on 
the double purple stood with protection, alba, under the same circumstances, 
was much cut, while phanicca and the hybrid Smith'd were killed. In the 
Durham Down nursery, near Bristol, all the varieties were killed except 
alba, which was unhuYt. At Abbotsbury, A. phnnicca was damaged more 
than alba. At Redleaf, alba, which hail been growing in the open ground for 
many years, was much injured. At Caretew, all the varieties seem hardy, 
but Azalea indica itself less than the others : at this place they are grown 
in the shrubberies. At Spofforth A. iml. phug'cea was destroyed under a 
verandah. A. sinensis was killed at Dropmorc, after living out for many 
years. 

Amygdala's pumila against a north wall escaped at Claremont, but was de¬ 
stroyed at Glasgow. t r 

Bionoma grandijtara , at least 30 years planted against a west wall, was killed 
to the ground at Cia-emont. This must have been one of the very first 
specimens of it planted out, as it was introduced only in 1800. It was not 
injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Bletia hj/ariulhina has remained uninjured in the open border at Cardew for 
the last three years ; and although exposed during the severe frost, it*wns 
not the least affected by it, the plant having produced several fine spikes of 
flowers in summer. ■> c o 

Chinese Ciirtsantiikmims ; the whole collection was killejl at- Claremont, 
whether planted at the bottom of the walls, or in pots plunged in rotten tan. 
At Dropmore they were killed in the bug lers, but they survived in a south 
aspect under pales and walls. 

Caphifolium longi/lorum was saved at Spofforth in a greenhouse, where 
calceolarias were killed. 

Ctnninghamt a sinensis was little injure^ anywhere; at Claremont, where 
are the largest plants in England, stationed on a sloping father sheltered 
hill side, it did not lose‘a leaf; but at Dropmore, a plant grow ing in a very 
■ exposed situation, was more damaged. ‘ t * 

Clematis chinensis Vas killed to the ground in the Horticultural Society's 
Garden, but sprang up again vigorously. ( 

Cvdonia sinensis was damaged in the Horticultural Society’s Garden on the . 

open lawn. , 

Fraxinus Icntiscifolia was uninjured in the Society's Garden. 

Glycine sinensis , although ip most places untouched hy the frostj lmd all the 
spurs killed baek to the main branches at liedledf, while the plant was other¬ 
wise injured. # _ * 

Gleditj-chia chinensis was killed at Sketty, but the other species were unin¬ 
jured. * 

KydraiAjea hprtcnsis. At Sketty several plants, from 20 to upwards of 30 
feet* in«circumference, were «sdl uninjured. At Glasgow the species was 
nearly killed. 

Illicium anisatum, plunged in a pot behind a west wall, cscapbd at Claremont, ’ 

, while 70 species bf Cape and New Holland plants besidd-it died. 

JllNiPERiJS chihensis; a fine specimen at Claremont, perhaps thg finest in 
England, was not in the least hurt; nor at Beisay. 
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Kof.mieetetiia paniculata, grown as a hardy shrubbery plant, was uniajured 
in England; but suffered at Glasgow. 

, M a f; n o i. i a /««■« 3/, trained to a wall, sustained no injury at Bicton ; M.pumila 
died there. M. compirua seems to lmvc been hardy everywhere. 

An Orange tree, at Owston, of the variety called the Portogallo dolce, 
trained to the hack wall of a peach-house, escaped, protected by a few fir 
branches and the upper lights only, with the thermometer down to 24° 
several times; after tire lower lights were put on without fire, the outdoor 
thermometer fell to 10°, when the plant was injured, but it recovered. In 
Cornwall species of the genus Citrus survived the winter, with little or no 
protection. Mr. Fox’s collection may be taken as an example of this. The 
citron has been trained for 10 years to a south wall, is a feet high, and pro¬ 
duces ‘fine fruit.’ The lemon, in a south-east exposure, has lived for 17 
years, is 7 feet high, and produces plenty of fruit. A plant, called the 
‘Citrus tyangc,' lives as a hardy shrub. The St. Michael orange has lived 
23 years on a south wall, and produces an abuildancc of ‘ choice fruit’ 
annually. Finally, the Mandarin Orange has been living uninjured for three 
years. , 

Fines sinensis, supposed to be the only one in the country, had stood out of 
doors 20 years at Itedleijf, was 14 or 15 feet high, and was quite killed. 

Pittospohem Tuhira was generally killed near London. At Sketty, since 
1813-14, several shrpbs had remained uninjured by the frost till last winter, 
when they did not suffer more than some common evergreens, which grew 
beside them, and vvic of them came freely into flower. Mr. Dillwyn states, 
that in the scale of injury it may be placed with Arbutus Unedo, and that 
it hits suffered much less than Aristotelia Mncquw In Cornwall this is a 
common shrub : several plants at Carclew were split from top to bottom, 
and killed ; others had their last year’s shoots killed; anil only a few, which 
happened to be protected by higher shrybs, escaped. At Fahnouth it did 
not suffer. 

Hoses. Ot the Ranksian rose, both the yellow and white variety suffered 
severely in all the northcrr.parts of England ; at Claremont, plants 13 years 
old, and cpveyng til) or 70 yards of wait, were killed to the ground ; fine old 
specimens perished in the Society’s Garden; at Brcnchley, a plant with a 
stem 111 inches in circumference, and covering the whole side of a house, 
was entirely destroyed ; they equally perished in Hampshire, but it was 
observed at Owston that one plant against a shaded wall escaped. The 
varieties ol It os a niulliflnra were destroyed, llosc bractcata, the Macartney 
Itosc, was killed back to its old „wood, or even down to the ground. It. 
ntirropht/Ha suffered in the same degree; other China roses in general were 
killed to the grouyd, or totally destroyed. The white and yellow China 
Hose, the sweet-s<?entedJi/brid, Hamon, and V/airii, were entirely destroyed - 
even in Hampshire; but the latter was injured on a*south wall at Drop- 
more. Generally speaking, the, Xoiscttc, Isle dc Jtonrbon, and tea-scented 
varieties, were found, the most tender ; hybrids, between the China rose 
and European species ( were much less affected ; the beautiful Rosa ruga, a 
mule, between Rosa tndi.m and arvensis, did not suffer in the least at’ Pit- 
lnastoti, er even at lledleaf, where the A oisetlf, and every description of 
China Rose, was killed down to the ground. It was, however, very different 
in Cornw*11 and South W ales; at Carclew, Rosa invS/ucrala‘was the^mly 
rose that suffered, while Rosa micropbpt/a close beside it was cminjured. 
At Sketty*’, Rosa microphytlm was slightly injured, but at thatplace no other 
ofa large collection was a#all ftijured. At Penllargare 'R.inicrpphySu agaimt 
a wall was quite unhurt. R. sinied perished .on a south wall in tin* Society’s 
.Garden? J 

Pasonia Mautan and papaveraeca did not suffer at nil in the south of England, 
nor even at Clittemont in various exposed situations, i )r Glasgow, though, 
unprotected ; but at R^lleaf tlyce dozen large plants were sto much injured, 
that it was necessary to cut them down to the ground; and I learn from 
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Mr. Herbert that they were equally damaged at Ickleton, in Cambridgeshire. 
In some places, as at Sketty, the tree paeonies flowered better than was ever 
remembered. _ < 

Photinia serrulata, or Crataegus glabra, was uninjured at Carclew, and at 
Singleton ; but it suffered a little at Sketty, and in the midland and north¬ 
ern counties was either entirely destroyed or very much injured; it was 
observed at Dropmore, that where most sheltered it suffered most; an old 
plant on a south wall in the Society’s Garden wnf? nearly killed.' 
Podocarpus macrophyllus was killed at Carclew, at Hcdlcaf, and elsewhere. 
Kaphioi.epis indica was killed at Liverpool. It never bears even mild winters 
well, in the Society’s Garden. 

Tiiea viridis in a sheltered spot at Claremont escaped, but both it and Bohra 
were killed at Redleaf. T. viridis was uninjured at Bicton. 

Taxodiusi sinense proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 

“NEW ZEALAND. 

Cl.iANTiitis puniccus was generally destroyed; at Bicton, a plant against a 
wall, and !) feet high, is reported to have been killed ; even in tlx! Glasncviu 
garden, although protected, it died ; but it lived at Binstead, in the Isle of 
Wight, and at Somerford, near Wolverhampton/ 

Ekwardsia micrajihy/la, of which fine specimens against walls existed in the 
Society’s Garden, at Arundel and elsewhere, was g#lerally killed; but at 
Bicton and Carclew, at the latter place in the open shrubbery, it was not at 
all affected. E. grandiflora died at Dropmore, and in the Society’s Garden, 
where there was a very large plant, and even at Bicton ; but it was un¬ 
damaged at Carclew> at Belsay on the outside wall of u conservatory, and 
Singleton, and it survived, though much damaged, at Owston. At Sketty 
a standard was killed, but those against a wall were uninjured, and one of 
the latter %t Pcnrice Castle, unprotected, flowered beautifully after the 
winter. E. chrysnpliylla was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garlleu, 
and at Bicton, but it was only killed to the old wood at Claremont. 

Fuchsia cxcorlicatn survived at Bictof.; at Carclew it was killed fo the ground, 
but shot up again. «. * 

Phormu.m lenax was killed near London, at Cambridge, in Hampshire, and 
elsewhere; but at Carclew, in the shw bbcry, under some large Scotch 
firs, and by the edge of a pond, in a kind of swamp, where its roots were 
under water, this plant was not in the least injured. 

“WEST INDIES. 

Adelia acidoton, a Jamaica plant, was killed to the ground in the Society’s 
Garden, but sprang up again. , '■ 

* IIamf.li a palms, a pjant of w’hicli had stood out ftrr seven years at Claremont^ 
was killed. 

“JAPAN. 

Acer palmalum perished in the Society's Garden, where unprotected; but it 
survived in a cold frame. * 

Aucuiia japonica was killed,at Claremont, and other places, and lhuch injured 
in some parts of the midland counties; its leaves were only discoloured in 
tile Society’s Garden, it scarcely suffered at Glasgow, and *not at all at 
Bclsayt and Spoffbrth. • , 

BroussonetiA papyri/era was but slightly injured in the Society’s Garden, 

• and piGved hardy in most cases. , ' * 

Ci.emAti*' AVAoWi and ccerulea yere generally fojind unhurt. 

Cameixia japonica, though generally killed, escaped ifi many plnees without 
injury. This plant has titood out for 18 years at Somerford. Mr. Dillwyn 
reports that at Pfenrice Castle, a large standard, thougll only planted out 
from a consetvatory tlje previous year, flowered after the winter. .At Drop- 
more, a plant of the variegated variety has lived out for several years in ' 
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rather a sheltered situation. In the open shrubbery at Singleton, at Car- 
dew, and even in the garden of Mr. Harrison, of Chcshunt, many varieties 
survived without injury ; but they were killed, 6r so severely injured, as not 
to be worth preserving' at Claremont, at Norwich, and at Owstoif. At 
Itedleaf, large plants which had stood 14 years, were quite destroyed. At 
Spofforth, a strong plant of Middlemist’s camellia, upon an upper limb of 
which had been inarched a branch of a double white Spofforth Seedling, 
stoodagainst the wall, and the result is that not a single leaf, nor a live bud 
of Middlcmist’s camellia remains on the plant; but the limb of the white 
seedling is not essentially hurt, having green leaves and fresh looking buds.* 
At North Stoneham, the Camellia myrtifolia, double red, and Waratah, all 
out, and standards, stood well with protection. The double white, single 
red, striped double red, and Pomponc, against a south wall, with protection, 
were in no way injured. 

Cydonia Japonicn was uninjured in some gardens near London, but in others 
it was killed to the ground. At Itedleaf, some of the-dwarfs, as well as the 
large standards, were very much cut. 

Cuimona.nt.pi-s/ wg/viw* was killed at ltolleston ; I have no such report from 
any other station. 

Caprifolium japanirum was killed to the ground at Dropmore, under a south 
wall, but it broke vigorously from the root after Midsummer. In the So¬ 
ciety’s Garden, it was killed in the same situation. C .J/e.vuosum was also in¬ 
jured, but it broke agilin well. , 

Deutzia scabra appeared quite hardy everywhere, except at Glasgow, where 
it was almost killed. 

Eriobotkya. japon'un was killed almost everywhere in the midland and north¬ 
ern counties, although some specimens had been ouf’many years, and even 
of large size, and this, who) her protected or exposed, and both on north, 
south, and west walls; it was only slightly injured in South Wales, and es¬ 
caped unhurt at Carclew; and, which is remarkable, almost without damage 
at Owston. 

Euonymis javonicus was but little hurt against a wall in the Society’s Gar¬ 
den. * 

Kr.RR i a jajmiticti -tvas found quite safe in various situations. 

Nan diva domeslica lived, protected with a mat, at Abbotsbury. 

Sopiior a JfijHniicd generally suffered no injury, but at Sketty it is reported to 
have been killed. 

Liuistrim lucid urn was generally killed ; it was however only a little hurt at 
Sketty, and not at all at Carclew, or in Dublin ; at the latter place it has 
livud without injury since the ycaiMSlt?. 

Eiius sttcredaneum was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 

L Aims Camphor a wa-i*killed iq the Isle of Wight, and in Mr. Garnier’s garden 
at Bishopstoke, in Hampshire; but it lived at Kilkenny on a southern and 
“ protected aspect. “ 

Sai.isbiria dilianti/ulia sustained no damage anywhere. 

“ NORTH AMERICA ; excluding California and Mexico. 
AsiMiNAdW/oi'i stood without protection in the Society’s Garden. 

Anona glabru was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

* There is a great difference in the constitution of diffeffcnt seeflling earitel- 
lias ; some only will bear forcing, and it appears that some can endure severer 
cold than others. They shouia, therefore, be all tried in the open ground, 
and it should be ascertained tfhicli ij the hardiest stock to graft upon. In* 
like manner Rh. arboreum sbpuld not be inarched on ponticum (width is 
.teritlerer than the American species, and will not swell to the bulk of arboreum 
which overgrows it), but upon the Pennsylvania arborcscens, which grows to 
a very great diameter in America, when there arc trees oPit, which might at 
the lower part be sawed into planks. — W. Herbert. 

1 1640. Sept, k k 
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Azalea. Some of the scarlet American varieties were nearly killed at 
Spoflbrth, and a small white kind also suffered severely at the same place. 
But A. calendu/acca was not in the least affected. , 

Arai.i a xpinota, 10 feet high, lost the extremity of the shoots only, at Nor¬ 
wich. 

Aries Douglasii had its leaves turned yellow at Belsay, but it does not appear 
to have been seriously injured. A. Mvnzicsu proved hardy in the Society’s 
Garden. . 

Andromeda arborea, and even potifolia, were killed in the Society’s Garden. 

A .Jtoribunda proved everywhere quite hard)', even at Worksop. 

Arbutus procera was uninjured against a west wall in the Garden of the 
Society ; it was more injured at Carelcw, where it is planted as a standard in 
the shrubbery ; and at Brcnchley, a fine plant, with a stem 14 inches in 
circumference, was destroyed. At Sketty it suffered very little. * 

Bignonia capreolnta was only a little injured on a south wall in the Society’s 
Garden; in a similar situation at Spofforth it suffered severely. 

Berberis Aqiiifoliuni, reprns, and glnmncea, sustained no injury anywhere j 
fascicularis was killed at Brcnchley, Woburn, Ilolleston, and Rcdleaf, but it 
escaped at Singleton, and Carclew. In the Society’s Garden it was killed 
nearly to the ground, in the open border, and much injured against a south 
wall. | ‘ 

Ci.eanothus amcricanus, and Cissus s/etns, were killed to the ground in the 
Society’s Garden, but shot up again. At HollestAii, the former was de¬ 
stroyed. f , 

Cerasus caro/iniana, killed in the'Society’s Garden, was unhurt at Sketty. 
Of.ratioi.a cricoidrs sustained no injury in the Society’s Garden. 

Cletura a/nifofia appeared at Sketty to be much injured, but broke into leaf 
and flower, nearly as usual, both there and at Pcnllargare. 

Crataegus micrncarpn was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Cactace/e. A hardy variety of Opitn/ia, under a hand-glass, occasiqnally 
covered with a mat, was found safe at Owston. Opnntin Jrrox was not at 
all injured at the foot of a south wall at Norwich; nor at Dropmore. At 
Spofforth, a Chilian species, agaidst the fr<At wall of a greenhouse, pro¬ 
tected by a sloping slate, was uninjured; the same species <n ah open border 
had been killed in October. 

Diospykus virginica was not injured in tilt Society’s Garden or at Sketty; at 
Ilolleston it was injured but not killed. 

Fraxinus amencana and the other American species, were greatly damaged in 
tlie Society’s Garden ; but did not suffer at Owston. 

Garrva elliptica was much injured in the Society’s Garden, but at Liverpool 
and elsewhere it escaped. 8 

Hacks i \ diptera was killed in the Society’s Giu'den. if was unhurt at Spof¬ 
forth. « .. 

Ilex opaca and voMloria were little injured in the open lawfi at Claremont, 
very near to where the Common Holly differed ; but vomitoria was killed at 
Singleton and Sketty, while opaca, Per ado, hnlcatica, and prhiuidcs, were* 
scarcely affected by the cold in those places ; tho latter, however, was cut 
to the ground at Glasgow. * 

Illicium Jloridanum survived at Claremont; it has stood out at Walton for 
many years, and also in the Mile End Nursery; and at Stoneham Park has 
lived as a grass filant for at least ten years. * 

Lupin us arboreus was killed in the Society’s Garden, undiit Sketty,'though 
against a wall and uninjured by the wilitershf 1813-14 and J83G-37. 
'Magnolia grandiflora stood without injury in It great many situations, both 
pr&cated and against walls ^ without materjpl injury under the latter cir¬ 
cumstances, even as far north as Doncaster; it, howt-ver, in most cases par¬ 
tially lost its leaves, inasomc cases entirely ; and at Tooting, near London, 
a plant 85 yeatfe old was totally destroyed. At Owston, it was observed 
that the Exeter variety, about three feet from KVlall, was uninjured,'while 
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the common sort suffered great damage. The deciduous American species 
generally escaped without injury, but not everywhere. M. gtanca, which 
had stood out at Spoffortb for 23 years, had all its buds and small branches 
killed ; it sustained no damage about London, where the cold was far more 
severe. At Glasgow, the only species which did not suffer was M. acumi¬ 
nata. 

Pinus palnstrit was killed in several places, and much injured in others, 
although protected ; but at Dropmorc and Brenclilcy it was not much da¬ 
maged; it was unhurt at Carclew. P. mitis, 1,5 feet hiirh, was killed at 
Dropmorc. P. pondrrona proved hardy everywhere. . 1*. Sabiniana is re¬ 
ported safe everywhere except at Chipstcad in Kent, where it was killed, and 
at Belsay, where it was uninjured I should however remark, that P. ma- 
rrocarpa and 1’. Sabiniana have been mixed in the gardens under the same 
name, and as the latter is reported from KoiLeston to be killed, it is not im¬ 
probable that it is the same plant which under tin; name of Sabiniana has 
suffered elsewhere. In the Society’s Garden, neither were injured. P. 
teiophylla proves too tender for England. 

Pyhi;s angiixtifu/ia was killed in the Society’s Garden, and suffered much else¬ 
where. 

Poxteukria cantata, and P. angnsli/o/ia, lost the steins and leaves above 
water at Carclew, but th'e roots of both wore unhurt and grew again. 

Qvr.Kcrs 1’ftcUos, and its varieties, were uninjured in the Society’s Garden. 

ltuoiJODEMnaov. Mo American species suffered materially anywhere. 

SidivHoxyi.on h/cinijtcs was only slightly injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Yumnum ovatuin, "a very beautiful evergreen, was not the least affected 
anywhere. 

Sciiizasura coccinca was killed in the Society’s Garden on a south wall. 

Star ax grandiJbUnm was killed in the Society’s Garden, and the other species 
were much injured there. 

YlSjCA. The species generally stood in most places without any injury, even 
as far north as Doncaster; but at Eedleaf many large plants of Y vica gla- 
riom were cut down to the ground. At Spoffortb, the species suffered ca¬ 
priciously some plants being kilted tb the ground, and others of the same 
species in/haikU'il. Y. rccurcn was not hurt, though the stem of a plant 
of that species, about 1- inches diameter, was destroyed near the ground at 
Mitcham in ^Surrey, in IS 14. Y» graci/ia was killed in the Society’s Garden 
and at Liverpool; but it sustained no damage at Skctty. 

Viiu km m camnaidcs was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

- “HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

Amies I)cndara‘\s reported by every body to" be qiiitc hardy. At Worksop 
Manor it was not t’ven browned so much as tiic Cellar of Lebanon. At 
Dropmorc, there is a specimen inarched on 'die larch, and planted out for 

1 3 years in very exposed part of the grounds, wheiti it is growing with 

great vigour. A. IVobbiana los<, its leaves at Hcdleaf; was, in one case, 
killed back to the old wood at Dropmon!, otherwise uninjured ; was da¬ 
maged beyond rceovsry in the Society’s Garden: one large plant at the 
latter place was killed butright. In Cornwall and Devon, it seems as 
hardy and valuable as the silver fir. The plant at Carclew has never been 
the least affected by cold. In the garden of the Rev. J. Gamier, at Bi- 
shopstoki?, in Hampshire, there is a plant from 10 to 12 feet high, which 
has even proi^iceil cones. It has never been protected, and is in perfect 
health. Sir Oswald Mostly also reports it uninjured at -Rolleston; at 
Belsay, A. Morinda, which fs Reported safe in other stations, -iwas al«so 
damaged. j ' j * 

/KiKR obtongum was billed on , a south wall the Society’s Garden. This 
species has always been found tender. 

Anaovris indica Was killed in several places ; l»ut little inured at Claremont, 
chains’) a west wall, and perfectly sate at Carclew. 
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Anemone vitifolia, and several other rather tender plants of this order, were 
uninjured at Skctty and Spofforth. 

Benthamia fragifera generally perished in the North ; at Belsay Castle and 
Woburn, it is reported as pushing from the root; at Sketty and Penllar- 
gare, in South Wales, and at Carclcw, where it is planted in the woods, and 
promises to be a fine underwood shrub, it only lost its leaves. It also lived 
at North Stoncham. 

Berberis aristata, and asiatica, had their leaves destroyed generally, and in 
some cases their new shoots, but they did not otherwise suffer. In the 
Society’s Garden, B. aristata was injured .in a peat bed, but not where 
planted in common soil. • 

Clematis montana proved hardy everywhere against walls. 

Colutea nepa/ensis survived everywhere. 

Cotoneaster microphi/lla was much injured, but not killed in any place; C. ' 
affinis died at Norwich to within (i inches of the graft, but was unhurt in 
Cornwall ; in the Society’s Garden, C. affinis, frigida, microphylla, and lands, 
were greatly damaged, while C. rotundifo/ia, nummularia, and acuminata, suf¬ 
fered comparatively little. 

Desmodidm nutans was killed upon a south wall in the Society’s Garden, after 
having survived 6 or 7 previous winters. 

Euonymus ec/iinatns, and sannentosus, were killed .o the ground at Liverpool, 
but E. Ifamiltonianns did not suffer at that place ; the latter was killed to 
the ground in the Society’s Garden, but sprang up again with vigour. 

Hipporhae eoM/er/« was uninjured at Sketty, and in the Society’s Garden. 

Hovexia Uccrba, of which a fine old plant existed on a south wall in the 
Society’s Garden, was killed to the ground, but shot up again weakly. 

JtwiVERUS recurva, a beautiful species, was uninjured eycrywhere. 

Jasmini m revolution was killed in the Society's .Garden ; the plant was of 
large size, and had stood 8 or 10 winters ; it was scarcely injured at 
Owston against a wall, and not at all at Skctty. J. Waltichianum was cut 
to the ground at Spofforth and Liverpool, but in the Society’s Garden, it 
was damaged against a south wall, and in the open border was killed to the 
ground. J. hcterophj/llum was killed to the ground on a soutn wall in the 
Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. o 

Pinus excelsa was uninjured everywhere. P. longifo/ia died every where, how¬ 
ever much protected, except at Carclcw/ where it has been-exposed for se¬ 
veral years, and seems quite hardy. 

Lagerstrcemia indica, trained to a south wall, was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. 

Levcesteria formosa sustained no injury in the Society’s Garden, anjJ at 
Glasgow. * • 

Pykus variolosa was killed at Norwich, and in the SoctptySs Garden, in the 
open ground; but not against a wall. P. vesfita was unaffected by the 
cold. n 

Rhododendron arboreum. The red variety was killed near London, at 
Sketty, at Stoneham in Hampshire, at Owston, where it had been newly 
planted, was nearly killed at Singleton, was untouched at Carclew. R. ar- 
boremn album was uninjured at Skctty, but killed at Stoneham, and 
destroyed to the ground, at Dropmore. Of the hybrid varieties, Smilhii 
and another were a little injured at Singleton, more at Woburn, Spofforth, 
aqd Norwich, and- still more at Stoncham. In the Society’s Garden they 
were all, without exception, killed to the ground, but shot up again* from 
the root. The variety called Nobleanum >twas uninjured at Norwich. 

„Mr. Walker found that the hybrids between R. arboreum and R . cataw- 
biense or caucasicum stood well at Calderstone, so did R. altaclcrcnsc. 
Mr. John Wilson states that' at Osberton in 'Nottinghamshire, where the 
thermometer fell to 2° Jfclow zero, the hybrid rhododendrons, of whicli 
there is an extens’ye collection, although much injured,'all recovered and 

1 pushed forth,new buds vigorously. In M[r. Ganger’s garden, at,Bistibp- 
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stoke in Hampshire, R. Smithii and some others lost their leaves or became 
a little brown; but the Highclere hybrids stood perfectly well. With 
. regard to the hybrids, and Indian species, Mr. Herbert’s observations at 
Spofforth are as follows: — “ My seedling Rhododendrons from arboreum 
by the rose-coloured ponticum have not lost the forcright shoots, though 
the leaf is damaged, answering in that respect my expectations, that they- 
would approximate to the constitution of the hardier male. R. altacle- 
rense, from' catawbiensc-ponlicum by arboreum, is disfigured in some situ¬ 
ations, and scarcely touched in others, but the forcright buds and flower- 
buds were unhurt. R. Lindsayi from the American arborescent (maximum 
var. purpureum of Pursh), is not much injured. A plant of it taken up to 
be foredd, after the severest night, when the snow was melting, flowered 
splendidly, and its leaves were unhurt. R. Hayhcki, from catawbiense by 
arboreum, has received no injury, and bids fair to flower profusely. R. 
Knightii, from the rose-coloured cinnamon leaved arboreum by caucasicum, 
is uninjured, and now (April 26th) in flower. R. •Acklandi, from altacle- 
rense crossed again by the scarlet arboreum, is killed near to the ground; 
those from Ilaylocki, by arboreum, the same. The scarlet arboreum, against 
against the front wall of the stable covered loosely with a single mat, was 
killed nearly to the ground, but, having been taken up in March, it- 
sprouted from the bottoih in the stove, but died soon after. The white 
cinnamon-leaved variety (which has stood 12 years in the middle of the 
garden unprotected,'’'and formed a large, round, close-leaved bush,) is killed 
to the ground, ajj^ it is doubtful whether it will push up agaip : it mea¬ 
sured 18 inches round close to the ground, and its principal branch 
was 3 inches diameter. It stood in a peaty- comnost, and the plant of 
altaelcrcnse touching it is more damaged than any of the same cross. 

I believe that in a drier soil the cinnamon-leaved. Rhododendron, whether 
white or rose-coloured, would have escaped, for another plant of the white, 
iiyirchcd on a ponlico-catawbicme stock, tmd planted out only .last summer, 
but growing in the natural barley soil of the garden, against a stone (east) 
wall, and ^overed with an old single mat full of holes, is quite unhurt, 
and shdoting early, which tnakes it very liable to be cut by spring frosts. 
The mule,-5 frdtn R. arboreum by the white maximum, and from the latter by 
R. arboreum, were not the least hurt.” R. anthopogon died at Somcrford ; 
R. eampanu/atum, without any shelter, bore a temperature of 5° below zero 
at llighclcrc. At Spofforth, the deciduous R. davuricum was killed, the 
evergreen variety flowered more abundantly than usual. 

Rheum JSmodi survived everywhere. 

Rmjs juglandifofium was killed to tfto ground in the Society’s Garden, where 
it had been growing unprotected for several years* 

Rides glaciate iived ifi the Society’s Garden; ami at Abbotsbury. 

Spir.ea argentca lost only*thc points of its shOots at Brenchley, and in a* 
very bleak Situation at Redteaf. The other Nepal species all proved 
hardy. » 

Stran vesia glaucesrcih was killed everywhere; in the Garden of the Society, 
on a south wall, afterHiavjng flourished there for 7 or 8 years. 

ViBURitUM colinifolium proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 

“ CAPE OF GOOD H&PE. 

Ai’onpgeton distachyou proves at Carclew one of the most delicate as^vell 
as fragrant aquatics, and flowers all the year. During the severest weather 
it remained unhurt, althoygli vnerusted with ice. Seeds of it were sent 
by Sir C. Lemon, in a letter fron* Edinburgh, several years ago ; they welfe 
enclosed in a bit gi oiled silk, and after Jjeing received were furinto a 
•*lump of clay and dropped near the edge of the pond, where they vegetated 
and have grown # ever since. * . 

Amsryllidaceous plants, although generally destroyed, escaped in some, 
places ? even at ‘Clardtaont, Amaryllis Belladonna, vittata, crocata, psit- 
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tacina,formosissma, and several others, were uninjured. Crinum capense, 
at the edge of a pond, escaped injury at Carclcw, as also did Nkrine undue 
lata at the same station. But at Sketty they were mostly killed, and not, 
one of them flowered in the succeeding summer. A mule Nerine, with the 
bulbs above ground, was uninjured at Spofforth. 

Of Gladiolus and Ixia, many species only covered with about an inch of 
rotten fern, survived at Claremont j Gladiolus psittacinus at Oarclew. 
All the mule Gladioli, Sparaxis pcndida, which were covered with 
leaves, together with Watsoxia Mariana, and Gladiolus psittacinus, 
which were unprotected, # were unharmed at Spofforth. Mr. Herbert 
considers the latter to be* as hardy as a crocus, but impatient of a hot 
summer. But, on the other hand, at Glasgow, most kinds of Cape bulbs 
suffered, or perished, although in a cold frame covered with mats. 
Anomatheca cruenta. A small bed of this beautiful plant was in front of the 
greenhouse at Carclew; it was supposed to be dead, but was, left undis¬ 
turbed, and again made its appearance after the winter. 

Albuca major and minor, Uuuomis punctata, Tbitoma maria, pumila, and 
media, survived in a border at Claremont, protected by a thin covering of 
fern. 

Oxalis, 20 species in a border, with the tuberous Pelargoniums hereafter 
noticed, stood well at Claremont. O. liawiri was killed at Dropmore. 
Cacalia Klcinii, an old plant, which had stood out for several years, was 
killed at Sketty. 

Diosma amania, trained against the front of the grecnlyvisc at Carclcw, was 
partly killed; the leaves were unhurt on some of the branches. 

Eciiium giganteum survived at Binstead, in the Isle of Wight, in high and dry 
situations ; but it died 1 in low grounds. 

Halleria lucida, trained against the front wall of'the stove at Cnrclew, was 
very little hurt; its young shoots, and those which projected from the wall, 
were killed, but it broke again' very strong. In Mr. Fox’s garden at Fal¬ 
mouth it grows freely as a shrub. 

tcium afrum. This plant survived at Carclcw on an east wall, while Car- 
miciiaklia australis on one side of it, and Iasoai.lonia g/aiidu/bsa on the 
other, were hurt. * 

Myrsine afrit-ana, which had stood 23 years against the front wall of the 
stables at Spofforth, having been planted font in I hi o, was as much injured 
as it was when the glass fell to 10 ' many years ago, but it was not killed ; 
one branch, however, alone remained with green leaves, and the rest were 
dead. 

Mesembryanthemums, which usually suc/ive the Cornish winters, and flower 
freely during summer, were all killed at Carclew. 

Olea fragrans wus killed against a south wall at Norwich ; slightly injured at 
‘ Carclew. " f 

Ornithogalum caudatum, with the bulb above ground, was injured, but sur¬ 
vived at Spofforth. • 

Pelargonium flavum, triste, lohatmn, had been planted jft Claremont in a warm 
border for seven years, and all survived unhurf., though only covered with 
rotten fern to the depth of an inch, or thereabouts ; there were ylso "several 
other tuberous rooted spce.es uninjured. Mr. M’Intosh finds, that planting 
out is the pest wav to grow all this tribe, as well as most bulby, which are 
ndfc evergreen, or retain their leaves. P. triste lived unprotected at Abbots- 
bury. i A large plant of the ivy-leaved pelurgtjpium, l(j or T7 ydars old, was 
killed in a conservatory at Spofforth. „ n 
I&chaiuAa afrieana, or Calla cclhiopica, with its stem two inches deep in the 
pontf, wts killed at Sketty, thc'Ugh it received »no imperial injury from tl^e 
preceding winter. At Cheshunt, Mr. Harrison has had two large plants ir 
a pond for nine ypars,’ without either care or protection ; t .they bloom every 
, year, and were noff in the least affected by this frost. The plant proved 
equally hardy'at Carclerv, both at the edge of a pond; and in the opeft border. 
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Tritoma media was killed at Spofforth ; T. liurchelliana was unhurt. 

Teucrium fruticans . This pretty free flowering evergreen shrub, nailed to the 
front of the greenhouse at Carclew, was only hilled back to the old wood. 

Erica. Of all the Cape species, which had been turned out in the •open, 
ground, the only species which are returned as having survived, at Carclew,. 
are E. concinna and gracilis, where they were protected by a covering of mats. 
At Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden, E. verticillata, calorans, gracilis, bat-cans. 
and favoicles were killed, but E. Jtammea, tubiflora, leevis and abietina stood 
the frost. 

Eriocephalus africanus, Muraltia mixta, CEdera prolifcra, Polygala. 
lati/u/ia, myrlifolia, grandiflora, spcciosa. Psora-lea pinnata, ami Struthiola 
erccla , all died in Air. Fox’s Falmouth garden. 

Arctotis aureola and maculata, Brunia ericoides, Gazania rigens, Gnidia 
simplex and Jlava, Hermaxnia plicata, hirsuta and flammea, Leonotis Leo- 
nuriis, Meliantiius major, Pentzia Jlabclliformis, Plumbago capensis. 
Salvia durea, Spakiuamxia afneana, Stuutiiiola ovata, all lived without 
injury at Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden. 

SOUTH' OF EUROPE, LEVANT, and NORTH OF AFRICA, 

WITH ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

Amygdalus orientalis was killed in the Garden of the Society, but escaped at 
Cambridge. 

Aristolochia sempert-irens was uninjured at Cambridge. 

Arbutus Uncdo. This tree was affected very diflcrently in different places; 
in the warm gardens in the midland counties, especially about” London, it 
was either destroyed, or nearly so, but at Owston, and elsewhere in the 
north, and at Sevcnoaks, where the cold was particularly intense, it was un¬ 
injured ; at Sketty, every plant which was exposed to the east, suffered 
severely, and many were killed ; at Claremont, trees 25 feet high and 2 feet in 
ejreuiiiference, were entirely destroyed. In the Society’s Garden every 
specimen perished, either wholly, or as far as the ground, but a hybrid 
variety between this species anil A. Andracitnc escaped unhurt, both in the 
latter [flucb, at North StoAcham, ami at Sketty. A. Andracitnc was killed 
in the midland and northern counties, but not in the southern ; at Drop- 
more, a plant growing against a south wall, was found quite dead; but Mr. 
Forbes reports from Woburn, that his plant is only injured at the extremity 
of the young shoots. In the Society’s Garden, and at Owston, this species 
would not have died had not the stock of Arbutus Unedo, upon which it 
was grafted, been killed. 

Asparagus scaudens was killed to dip ground in the Garden of the Society, but 
pushed up ngfain vigorously. 

At it ip lex portulacajdcs, a British plant, was killed’in the Society’s Garden. 

Boxes brdearica was uninjured at Sketty, at Penllargare, at Owston, and about 
London. ® • « 

Bumelia tenax was killed ill the Society’s Garden; but not injured at 
Abbotsbury. » 

BupLEURUM/™&ojH)H«was scarcely affected near London, and to the south, 
but at Cambridge it was "killed, and it is well known to be a tender plant in 
the midland counties. At Owston it was inudi injured. 

Cist uses -vjere killed in almost all places, with the exception of the gum cistus, 
which occasionally escaped ; in the Society’s Garden,the whble collection, 
among wbich»wcre many plants 8 or 10 years old, were destroyed C. lau- 
rifolius was uninjured at illpofforth ; at Singleton, Mr. Vivian lost all but 
laurifolius and corboriensiS ; af Sjjcctty, lauri/olius was the only species that 
remained entirely unhurt; and next to t^iat species corbo'riensjg vias least 
1 injured; at Abbotsbury C. sploifolius and purpureas perished, but C. viUosus, 
laurifolius, lyprins, and creticus were uninjured ; i«i Norfolk, in Hampshire, in 
£ent, and the ‘neighbouring counties, the collections^ of this genus were 
almost* annih dated. 


k K 4 
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Celt is orientals was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, where it 
had lived many years. 

Clethra arborea had stood for several years in the shrubbery at Carclew, 
but was very much injured this year. ' 

Clematis cirrhosa was killed on an east wall in the Society’s Garden. 

Cercis Siliquastrum was uninjured, or very little affected, anywhere. 

Cytisus ceolicus, and Wcldcni, lived at Abbotsbury; but the former was a 
little hurt. 

Ceratonia Siliqua was uninjured at Owstoa, in & cold peach house, with 
only the upper lights till the middle of January ; the leaflets and shoots of, 
last ytiar were killed at Cavclew. 

Chenopodium fnUicosmn, a British species, was killed to the ground at Cam¬ 
bridge, and near London. 

Convolvulus altha-oidcs, and bryoniafo/ius, were uninjured at Cambridge.: 
Cneorum stood without damage at Abbotsbury. 

Cupressus sempervirens, which was generally killed about London, was not 
affected at Owston. ■ At Belsay, young plants were mostly killed, but two 
old ones, 16 or 18 feet high, escaped. C./usilanica was also killed iu most 
places, except Cornwall and Devonshire. ' 

Cneorum iricoccum died at Cambridge. 

Cham.erops hit milk survived the winter in the Glasnevin Garden, but was 
killed in that of the Society. 

Cynara horrida was killed at Cambridge, together <rith C. Scolynnts, the 
common artichoke, which was lost in almost all the gardens in the midland 
and northern counties, if unprotected by litter. < “ 

Dianthus. The Samian free pink, which had remained at Spofforth since it 
was raised from seed, about 20 years ago, in a pot of pure sand in the most 
exposed corner of the greenhouse, touching the front and side glass, was 
killed. 

Coronilla glauca, which survives the winters readily in Cornwall and South 
Wales, w'here it is cultivated as a common border shrub, and flowers 
abundantly during the winter months, was either destroyed, or very much 
injured. It perished at Spofforth ividcr a verandah. i • 

Dorvcniijm hirsutum perished in the Society’s Garden. , < 

Daphne Laureola,a. British plant, was much injured in the Society’s Garden, 
Cneorum suffered a little; all the others <j,icd. But D. politico sustained no 
damage at Liverpool, or Spofforth; although it was damaged at Dropmorc. 
At Skctty and Penllargare none of the species were at all affected. D. 
australis stood at Abbotsbury. 

Diospyrus Lotus was much injured in tht^ Society’s Garden. 

Euphorbia metlifera proved quite harlly, and untouched, at Carclew. *'E. 
pithyusa, vcnela, and righla, lived at Abbotsbury. , 

Erica. The collections of hardy heaths suffered gr^at loss. After the frost of 
the 20th, the bushes were found shivered t,o pieces, as if thciyhad received* 
a discharge of small shot; excepting in the south, they were either destroyed 
or killed to the ground; even E. vagans, {he Cornish \cath, must be included 
in this list. E. australis, however, suffered but ljttle at Brcnchley, and 
stood undamaged at Carclew, Abbotsbury, and Liverpool, but it perished in 
most other places. Large bushes of E. mediterranea, in the shrubbery at 
Calderstone, were very mtch broken and disfigured by the snow, but none 
o^. them were killed. At Sketty, large plants of mediterranea l *in exposed 
situations suffered greatly, but stricta escaped without material damage. E. 
arborett was, killed to the ground at Woburn, but remained unhurt at 
Abbotsbury, Penrice, Penllargare, and some other places in the neighbour- 
‘hood. * E. stfoparia escaped at Spofforthy and umbellata at Abbotsbury. 

Figs, unldSs against walls, werft'killed to the grbutid iiw all the midland ami 
northern counties, but experienced no injury in Devon* and Cornwall! 
Plants, 10 or 12 years ofd, were killed to the ground at Belsay, in the same 
situation with t a plant of the scarlet variety of Arbutus Uncdo, wjiich tons 
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unhurt. At Arundel, two varieties of figs are cultivated as open standards, 
the effects upon which by frost was very remarkable. The green Ischia, 
which is that principally cultivated, was so slightly injured that the trees 

' produced an average crop of fruit last autumn. One tree of this variety is 
of the following unusual size ; height 26§ feet, branches feet in extent, 
girth of stem at the surface 9 feet, where it divides into three, each measur¬ 
ing in circumference 2 feet 9 inches. The other, a purple variety, growing 
under exactly the same circumstances, was so severely damaged that almost 
all the trees of it were cut down; they again pushed forth shoots, but none 
produced anything like a crop of fruit. 

Foxtanesia phillyrcoidcs was killed down to'the ground in the Society’s 
Garden, and hardly recovered. 

Genista triquetra, which had stood 20 years at Spoffbrth, was killed ; it was 
much injured in the Society’s Garden, as well as. most of the other species. 
At Dropmore, the plants growing in the woods among heath were little 
injured, While others in pots covered with mats lyere killed. At Belsay 
Castle they did not sustain any injury'. 

Hablitzia tamuidcs was killed to the ground at Glasgow, but afterwards quite 
recovcre'd. 

Hibiscus syriacus suffered severely in the Society’s Garden; but not at 
Owston. • 

Hypericum hircinum was killed to the ground at Cambridge. 

Ilex batcarica was no4 in the least hurt about London. 

JasminUm officinale^ trained to a south wall, and of many years’ growth, was 
killed to the grodrid in St. James’s Square, in London, and at Dropmore 
under a south wall ; but it was unhurt at Spoffbrth. Both it, i.frutU-ans, 
and hum'llr, shared the same fate in the Society'’*! Garden. But none of 
these three species received any injury at Sketty. 

Juniperus macrocarpa was killed at Sketty, and another species materially 
injureil; p/nnucea hud been killed by* the preceding winter ; lycia was 
damaged in the Society’s Garden, but oxyccdrws was unharmed there. 

Lavanuui.a Spun was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

Laurushnises, in those pl.tces where* the, cold was very severe, were found 
to suffer hi proportion to the shelter they experienced; in the warm gardens 
about London, and in other protected situations, they were generally de¬ 
stroyed j but at Owston they Escaped in shaded situations against walls ; 
and at Claremont, Mr. M‘Intosh reports, that they were killed to the sur¬ 
face, except where they were stunted, anti growing in cold late situations, 
not influenced by the sun. At Sketty, where the winter was comparatively 
mild, some of these plants in eastern exposures w'erc injured, and others, in 
sheltered situations, continued to flower unhurt. At Hitcham in Suffolk 
they were little injured. 

Laurels. As is usual, the common laurel suffered more than the Portugal,' 

‘ and in somtflow situations was completely killed to the ground, but neither 
appear to have materially suffered anywhere; at Sketty, they were both 
observed to have lust their leaves to a far greater extent than was ever 
before seen. Upon»thc subject of the common laurel, Mr. M‘Jntosh ob¬ 
serves, that in some paVts of the ground at Claremont, whole banks of 
them wdre killed to the surface, whilst othefs hardly lost a leaf; this he 
observed on dry sheltered banks, as well as in more exposed places, and 
even by ilie banks of ponds, and where they all appeared alike heaAhy ; 
wh’erever,a current of air existed, they suffered most; those planted (per¬ 
haps to the number of 19,000) in autumn, stood as follows, viz. those 
planted in September and begiqping of October, which had,begun togrolv, 
were very much cut up, tl\ose planted from the beginning of N svefhber to 
• Chrjstmas nearly Ascaped. .Some trees, 23,feet high and 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter, that had come into bud in December, were quite killed. Both 
kinds of laurel here uninjured at Spoffbrth, notwithstanding the dampness, 
of the .situation, which jis not oongenial to them. 
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Laurus notify was generally killed about London. At Claremont, trees 25 
feet high were all destroyed to the surface of the ground, or entirely. But 
at Dropmore, a large plant' 20 feet high, with branches spreading 15 feet, 
horizontally, which was to all appearance quite dead in the early part of 
summer, produced young shoots very near the top, and seems likely to re¬ 
cover in the course of next season. Professor I-Ienslow mentions a fine 
plant in a garden at Ely having sustained very little injury ; and even at 
Cambridge, although plants were damaged, the mischief was not serious. At 
Spofforth, some branches were killed, some not. At Skctty, the leaves 
were less injured than those of the common laurel; this species flourishes ’ 
remarkably in that neighbourhood ; Mr. Dillwyn mentions a noble speci¬ 
men of it, in the garden at Margain, (a mansion of Mr. Talbot’s, near the 
sea, about 14 miles distant from Skctty,) which, on being accurately mea¬ 
sured about two years ago, was found to be G1 feet G inches high ; but it ’ 
was considerably injured by this winter. 

Linvm flarum, agains* a south wall, was not injured at Norwich, nor at 
Spofforth in the open border. Of L. tauricnm, grown upon a rock at 
Dropmore, some survived, but others were killed. , 

Mem a Azedaraeh was injured at Ovvston, but not severely. 

Munif-AGO arborea was killed both at London and Skctty, though in a very 
sheltered spot in the latter place. * 

Monrs alba, and its varieties, were much damaged in the Society’s Garden. 
Myrtks communis, which survives the winter without difficulty about Lon¬ 
don, perished this year; it was much disfigured at Cyiiclew, and destroyed 
in most other places, but Mr. Dillwyn observed, that the broad leaved 
variety, in no part of his grounds, was more injured than some of the com¬ 
mon evergreens which grew by its side, and till last winter it had hardly 
suffered at all since the winter of 1813-14 ; the •small leaved variety, which 
never appeared to be equally hardy, was, however, killed, or nearly so. At 
Owston, all the bushes were killed down, but shot up again. , 

Nerium Oleander. Of two plants, which had thriven without protection 
since 1834, one was killed by the winter of 1836-7, and the other last 
winter, at Skctty. * 

Oi.ive. Of the common cultivated kind, almost every specimen was killed 
to the ground, or more frequently wholly destroyed, in England; even in 
the warm garden of Abbolsbury, in DoYsetsliire, this occurred, but in the 
Garden of the Society, a hardy variety, obtained from Nikita in the ('riinea, 
through the good offices of Mr. Buckatzsch of Guben, sustained no injury'. 
Olea t.uropa-a var. bit.rifolia is also reported by Mr. Dillwyn to have sur¬ 
vived without protection at Penrice GnStJe, without having^been injure*!. 
Narcissus (Corbularia) verotinus, in a dry border at Spofforth, had pushed 
its leaves before the frost, and they remaincikunhurt*; none of the species 
belonging to.the Daffodil section were touched ;*l>ut those of the Ucrmionc t 
section, from Italy and Malta, suffered very much. 41 

Paliurus aeideatus had its branches much injured at Cambridge, but is not 
mentioned in any other of the reports as having suffered; except at ' 
Glasgow. , * 

Phii.lvreas. Of the species of this genus, the olei/olia, rosmarjuifolia, and 
other entire leaved specie*, proved most delicate; the serrated kinds lived 
a| far nortji as Qjvston. At Claremont, P. lalifolia hardly steered at nil, 
and, in the Society’s Garden, this species and P. oblk/na proved perfectly 
hardy. 1 f 1 > 

Pin us. The only European species of this genuj which sustained any injury, 

4 was P. balejtensis; in the Society’s Garden, a fine old specimen 15 feet 
high* ortgirmlly presented to«the collection 6y Sir (Jharles Morale, Bart., 
was entirely destroyed; but at Bclsay Castle, this species, in a high and dry . 
situation, was n^t injured. P. brutia, a species very year P. halcpetisis, 
stood without protection in the Society’s Garden. At Dropmore, P. cg.na~ 
rientis was much injured, but its trunk* and old branches wefe saved, _ 
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owing, as it is supposed, to the great thickness of the bark, and a covering 
of fern sufficient to keep off 20° of frost. 

Pterocarya caucasica, commonly called Jnglans fiaxiuifolia, in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Dillwyn, was uninjured ; and at Woburn, although in aft ex¬ 
posed situation, it did not suffer. 

Pistacia Tcrebintkns had only the ends of the shoots killed at Norwich, and 
an old tree in the Apothecaries' Garden at Chelsea, was scarcely injured. 
Neither did it suffer at Owston. 1’. narbmwnsis was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden. At Abbotsbury, P. vera and Ten-bin/hus were un¬ 
harmed, but P. Lcvlisrus died. 

Piii.omis fnU'wim, and fcrruginca, perished in tnc Society’s Garden, at Glas¬ 
gow. The former was uninjured at Sketty. 

Pruancm Harmala survived at Cambridge. 

1 Punioa Graua/um was severely cut in the Society's Garden, on south walls, 
and 1’. nnnn was killed: but the former suffered little in many other places. 

Qt uuei'S coccifcra was killed at Kedleaf and elsewhere near London, but not 
at Owston, nor Rolleston. 

Riiamnus j/alcrnus and all the varieties suffered severely near London, more 
than Phillyrcas; none were injured at Owston, or Sketty. li. baharica 
escaped at Cambridge. 

Riser s racemosus suffered'little in bleak places near London. R. androgynus 
escaped at Cambridge. 

Ruta gravcolrnx was ; killed to the ground at Claremont and Dropmorc, 
but not injured in. several places near London ; it was almost destroyed at 
Glasgow. 

Santomna Chanuc-cyparissns had its branches slightly injured at Cambridge. 

JSai.ix bahyhnica was not at all injured at Clareirlont, or near London, 
although killed at Glasgow, as it often is in Scotland in less severe winters. 

Sai.via officinalis was killed in many places about London, and much injured 
elsewhere; it all died at Penllargare, but fcseaped unhurt at Sketty. 

Si’ARTiiM imtlliflontm, aculifotiuvi, and radial urn, were entirely killed in the 
Society’s Garden. At llelsav is a plant of Suautum udnciisc, 5 feet high; 
it was duly a little weakened by the winter; it grew from a single seed, 
gathered oy t'Sr C. Monck, on .Etna, in 1 h. - !I ; it is highly ornamental in 
August and September, and may be called generally hardy in England. Sp. 
patens was killed at Spofforth, find junccum was cut to the ground. S. in- 
fcslum perished at Abbotsbury. 

Tasiaiux gaUica was killed to the ground in Middlesex, and to the north, in 
some places, but not at Owston. T. afra, and Libann/is, were uninjured at 
Abbotsbury. * . 

Vactixium mdttrircnsc , which was cultivated at Claremont for its fruit, was 
killed. V. Arc/os/ilpliylos 'yas much injured in the Garden of the Society'. 

« CHILI', AND SIMILAR' SOUTH AMERICAN REGIONS. 

Ai .struck km as sustained the cold in the open border surprisingly well. A. 
pulchclla lived in an* open border in the Garden of the Society without 
injury. A. psiUacina was saved in a south border at Norwich. A. Pe/e- 
grina, pulc/iella, ovafa, hirfclla , aurca, and one a two others, were uninjured 
at the bojfom of a wall at Claremont. Mr. Herbert reports, that at Spof- 
for{h the Alstroemerias are all very nourishing; a large bed of seeming 
plants of taurMi, covered with sawdust, began to show green sprouts in 
March, and even a single pfant of the Valparaiso variety, which might have 
been supposed to be tenderer tjian the former from Chiloe, covered only 
with a batful of sawdust, pushed at the sarje time. * * 

A.oyssa citriodpra was killed .to the surface <jf the ground in the midland 
counties, but in the south of England only deprived pf the young wood. 
Several plants nad remained for years uninjured at Sketty, but they were, 
affected in the winter df 183G-*37, and were totally destroyed in the present 
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winter. A plant, however, against a wall at Penrice Castle sustained no 
material injury. 

Araucaria Dombeyi (A. imbricata of the Gardens) was but little injured any¬ 
where in the midland counties. At Kew, where it was protected, at Drop- 
more, and Redleaf, it was but slightly affected; in the Society’s Garden, 
unprotected, the bottom branches were killed, but it was not hurt materially. 
Mr. Gowcn has furnished me with the following fact, concerning this in¬ 
teresting species : — ‘ There are three Araucarias,plunted out at Highclere, 
and each about a foot high. They are all nearly upon the same level in the 
pleasure ground, which is a plateau of thin soil upon a substratum of hard 
chalk, on which is overlaid'a bed of plastic clay, more or less thick. The 
height of the plateau is about COO feet above the level of the sea, lying to 
the north of a very extensive and elevated tnict of chalk downs ; the climate 
is cold, and the winter atmosphere damp and foggy, and extremely liable to 
wind. Two of these plants are in open spaces in a large grove of lofty 
trccs, and, of course, sheltered from wind. These suffered last winter, 
having had their foliage much injured. The third is on the open lawn, un¬ 
sheltered mid exposed to every wind that blows. This plant did ( not sustain 
any injury from cold, although the thermometer in its vicinity was down to 
5° below zero. It may here be worthy of remark, that the thermometer 
was suspended in a bush of Rhododendron cainf.anulatum within the grove 
above alluded to. Not a leaf or bud of the rhododendron was injured, 
and it flowered beautifully in the early spring. It is dbvious that the Arau¬ 
caria Dombeyi is perfectly hardy, but it is impatient of damp, prefers an open 
situation, and is liable to have its foliage injured by moisture.’ At Bclsay, 
unprotected, it was not injured in even a single leaf; at this place it is 7 or 
8 feet high, and still retains on its stem, at the surface of the ground, the 
leaves which it had when a small plant. A. brasilipnsix was destroyed almost 
everywhere ; at Dropmore, it was protected by a thick covering, and ut 
Woburn, with double boards, anti a lining 3 feet thick of fern : at the forjner 
place it afterwards formed buds within four inches of the ground. 

Aristotklia Macqui, a plant which had survived many winters in most parts 
of England, was generally killed ;*but at CSrclew, although it’had been 
killed to the ground in the winter of 1830—31, it sustained but little damage 
this season. 

Azara dentata was killed on a south wall ih the Society’s Garden. 

Bur liERis empclrifolia, and dulcis, proved hardy near London, and elsewhere; 
even in Nottinghamshire. In some cases they were cut to the ground, but 
they sprang up again freely. 

Boussingaultia baselloidcs was observed* by Mr. Niven, in^ the Glasngvin 
Garden, to have remarkably hardy roots. They were exposed near the sur¬ 
face of the ground without any covering, and pushed Again vigorously after 
the frost. • *> 

Brugsiansia. Neither species appears to have stood anywhere, exceptin' 
Mr. Fox’s warm garden at Falmouth. 

Calceolaria. Some hundreds of shrubby varieties,* which had stood at 
Claremont in the open borders from 4 to 5 ycaru, were not only killed, 
but the best shrubby sorts, in a brick pit covered with a glass (but no mat), 
were also destroyed. C. lijsco.sissinta and integrifolia angustifoUa were killed 
in the Society’s Garden. At Spoftbrth, several survived; C. integrifolia, and 
scLi/is, were destroyed at this place in a conservatory, but C. viscosa survived 
in the,same situation. C. rugosa and integrifolia were killud even at Fal¬ 
mouth, after having grown without protectionVor five or six years. 

Oestrum Parqqi was killed at Skettv, and,in the Society’s Garden, along with 
C. nd^tutqmim. « 

Culidanthus fragrant escaped, in n hothouse-border, at Glasgow. 

Colletia Ephedra qurvivod at Liverpool. In the Society’s Garden, the only 

, • species which escaped was C. horrida, and that was not much damaged. .At 
Belsay, C. sertatifolia w£s only killed to tne*groundi* ** 
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Cypella Herbertiana , covered with a few leaves, was uninjured at Spofforth. 
Duranta cyanca was killed in the Society’s Garden, after surviving three or 
four winters. 

I>uvauas. The various species were in some places killed entirely; at Carclew, 
the main stem of one species only was safe. In the Society’s Garden, D. 
latifoUa was destroyed on a south wall, D. dcntala , and dependent , were cut 
to the ground, but D. ovata was unharmed. 

EocREMoCARrus scaber wps generally killed. At Carclew, in a border where 
it was trained over a low coping, and along the front of a terrace-wall, facing 
. the east, it was killed ; while at die distance of only a few feet, where it was 
trained against'the trellis of a bastion, in a dry situation, it remained alive 
and vigorous. 

Eiirktia i terrala has been growing several years in the Society’s Garden. 
This winter it was killed to the ground on a south wall, but sprang up 
again. 

Ehytiir i na' Crista-gal/i survived at Cambridge ; and at,Claremont, and Drop- 
more, at the bottom of a wall, in front of a stove; but at the latter place 
others perished at the foot of a greenhouse. ! 

Escaixonia’ rubra was killed in Hampshire, with protection; elsewhere in¬ 
jured, but not destroyed- At Carclew, and in .South Wales, but slightly 
injured. E. nwiiliredcnsifv/ns generally killed. E. glanclulosa was found at 
Singleton to be the hardiest of the genus. In the Society’s Garden, it and 
E. rubra were killed *> the ground, but sprang up again vigorously /all the 
rest perished. 

Euxenia Mitiqui, at\4r living many years on a south wall, was kiifed in the 
Society’s Garden. 

Fuchsias. Where these were a little protected, although killed to the ground 
they generally sprang up pgain from the root; in South Wales they were 
but slightly injured. At Carclew, all were killed down to the ground, ex¬ 
cept F. gracilis and virgala. F. discolor alone survived at Glasgow and this 
kind proved the most hardy in the Society’s Garden. “ 5 

Heimi a sa/irifn/Ut was cut to the ground at Spoftorth, but not killed. At Fal¬ 
mouth it»wa.j uninjured. • • 

J v hobos a iniegrpb/ia, which for several years had covered a yard square of a 
hothouse border, was entirely destroyed at Glasgow. 

Kauknkckia craUegifolia was killcdsou a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Limnociiaris Humboldt ii, which had lived in the pond at Sketty, through the 
winter of 1836-37, and which flowered beautifully, was killed. ' 

Litiiuea causlica perished on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 

Lobelia Tupa was generally saved; k >vas, however, killed at Spofforth. where 
it nad lived mifny years- , 

Maytknus chilensis wjns killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, after 
having stood 8 or 10 winters. ‘ J 

Nicotian A glaaca was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Passiflora ceerulca stood badly. .In the Society’s Garden, and many other 
• places, it was killed sntirely ; at Owston, and Singleton, it was cut down 
to within a few feet »f the ground; at Sketty, it was not materially in¬ 
jured.. P. c<cruleo~raccm«sa, palmata, and adiantifolia, were killed at Car¬ 
clew. 

rERNETTiA mucronata was killed in the Society’s'Garden ; but it, and pilosa 
lived at Sfcmerford and Birmingham ; and another spedles, from ValdiW 
is rdjiorte^to have survived in the Botanic Garden of the latter town. ’ 
Piiysianthus albens was killjd at Cambridge ; to the ground at Liveriiool • 
and was unhurt at Glasneirin. ' t 

Porlieria hygrometrica was filled,binder a verandah, at Spofforthl 
Phqsopis MliqumtriimfVsovLKXXA . glandulosa , old plants on a south wall ne- 
’rished in the Sbciety’s Garden. * .» . ’ 1 

Psidium Cattleiani & i , trained against the front wall of the s?ove, and protected 
by*a mat, lived at Carclew; spine of its leaves became rilsty, like those 
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of the myrtle, but the branches generally budded vigorously, and in the 
summer the plant was as healthy as ever. 

Quadkia heterophylta, in a very sheltered situation at Carclew, was much 
hurt, but afterwards recovered. 

Salix Humboldtiana was killed in the Society's Garden. 

Solan dm crispum, against a west wall, was killed to within 2 feet of the 
surface, at Norwich ; in the Society’s Garden, it was destroyed on a south 
wall. 

Sphacelf. campamdata was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Vestia lyciodcs was killed at Woburn and Norwich; in other places, in¬ 
cluding Cornwall, killed do\vn to the ground. 

Verbena Mc/indrcs lived in open ground at Arundel Castle, protected with 
a covering C incites deep of leaves. 

Voi.k A me it I a inermis was killed to the ground in the Society’s Garden, but 
sprang up again with rather strong shoots. 

Zephyrantiiks Candida sustained no injury at fSpoflbrth, even in the leaves; 
but it was killed at Dropniore. 

■“ The results of these returns, and of the numerous observations made in 
the Garden of the Society, are less conflicting than they usually are in such 
inquiries. The effects of cold are so much modified by soil, by the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere, by a variety of local causes which are often not appreciable, 
that perfect uniformity in apparent results cannot be expected. This has 
long since been observed by Humboldt and other writers upon Botanical 
Geography, in comparing one country with another; it lias been found that 
parallels of latitude offer by no means an indication of uniform temperature, 
as they would do, if the globe were a sphere with a perfectly level surface, 
and a homogeneous crust, but that the mean temperature of some countries, 
Lapland for instance, is much higher than it should be, from their position 
with regard to the equator. Suet being the case with respect to large tracts 
of land, it 11 fortiori would be expected in different localities on such an island 
as Great Britain, with its diversity of coast, wood, mountains, and exposure 
to the ocean : accordingly we find in the garden of Mr. Fox, ut Grove Hill, 
near Falmouth, not only that such common green-house plant.!, as Acacia 
armata, and longifolia, Brugmansia stiavcolcns, Calothamnus quadi ifidn, anti 
several Cape heaths, survived last winter^ although they perished in other 
places in Cornwall; but that the much more tender species, Dracaena fra- 
grans, Justicia Adhatoda, Thunbcrgia coccinca, which are generally regarded 
as stove plants, were also uninjured. In this garden, Acacia armata has been 
growing 16 years, Alpysia citriodora 24„tiie red Camellia japonica 25, Ja,sini- 
num revolutuin 15, Leptoppermum ambiguum 17, Callistemod lanceolatus 20, 
and the Cape plants, Pentzia flabelliformis, nnd^ Salviaqjuren, from 14 to 15 
years, without being killed. This fact is unparalleled in the records of British 
gardens, even in the case of that of Mrs. Hamilton Nesbitt, in F,ast Lothian, 
of which some account will be found in the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. vjj. p. 31. It is obvious, that such exceptions must be left out of all 
calculations, as to the capability of plants becotnirg naturalised in a given 
climate. 

“ Of Australian plants, noqe seem to have been able to bear so much as even 
+ 12°, except Billardiera longiflora, which is recorded at Glasgow-fb have 
borne —1° ift the foot of a south wall, and a Eucalyptus, called ulpinaj which 
escaped „pt Norwich; it will, however, be probably found tfeat .this circum¬ 
stance is, in both cases, attributable to some unexplained cause. It, therefore, 
seems useless to attempt to naturalize New Holland plants in the midland and 
northern parts of England. On the coast of South Wales, where the thermo¬ 
meter did not fall below +15°, Leptospermuip lanigerinn is the only, species 
which appears to have survived ; at Carclew, in Cornwall, where the climate 
( seems generally to lie very mild, although the temperature is reported to have 
'been +12°, almost all the New Holland .pud Van Diemen’s Land plants 
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either perished outright or were irrecoverably damaged; the only exceptions 
being Acacia stricta, affinis, sophora, anti diffusa, Callitris cupressiformis, 
g Cornea alba, Callistemon lanccolatus, Grevillea vosmarinifolia, Leptospermum 
ambiguum, and Sollya heterophylla. It is only in such favoured spots as 
Mr. Fox’s garden at Falmouth, and in the mild climate of Ireland, that any 
considerable number of Australian plants have proved really hardy, and even 
in those places a great many species died. 

“ Upon the plants of few Zealand there is little to remark, except that 
there seems no probability of their (in many cases) acquiring a permanent 
station in these islands. Phorinium tenax, the New Zealand flax plant, 
escaped in a swamp at Carclcw ; a circumstance that should not be overlooked 
by those who hope to make it a subject of common cultivation in the milder 
parts of Ireland. 

“ Of the natural habits of Chinese plants little is known with precision. 
Those which we possess in this country have been generally purchased in the 
market of *Mueao, and there is no ascertaining whence they arc brought. 
Many, no doubt, are obtained from the northern provinces where the winter 
cold is severe; and it is to be presumed that they arc what we find hardy 
enough to sustain a temperature of —l’/', or lower. Among these are 
especially deserving of notice the beautiful Cunninghamia sinensis; Amygdalus 
pumila; Fraxinus lcntiscifiAia, a forest tree of the most ornamental character; 
Glycine sinensis ; Juniperus chinensis, a valuable evergreen ; the noble Yu-lan, 
or Magnolia conspic-Ra; Kcelreuteria paniculata, a fine deciduous tree; 
tree p; conics ; Taxodiuin siuense, and the magnificent climber Biguonia 
grandifiora. Of the Chinese Azaleas, A. indica alba proved the most hardy. 

I scarcely know in what light to regard the unexpected fact of lllicium 
anisatum having escaped at Claremont, where it was exposed to a temperature 
of —12°; but it is worthy.of notice that I. fioridauum is reported in so many 
places to be hardy, that no doubt can remain upon that point at least ; see 
p. ‘JSO. The fact mentioned by Mr. Diliwyn of l’ittosporum Tobira not 
having suffered in South Wales more than Arbutus Unedo is important, and 
renders it desirable that this handsome evergreen should become the subject 
of experiments as to its hard/ qualities elsewhere. That Thca viridis should 
have stood where T. liohea was killed, will doubtless be regarded as an addi¬ 
tional proof of the Black and Green Tea plants being distiuct species. 

“ Such Japanese plants as have been the subject of experiment, have, in 
the greatest number of cases, afforded evidence that the vegetation of the 
colder parts of that region is well suited to our own. If Eriobotrya japonica, 
Ligustrum lucidum, Lauras camphora, and some others, were unable to resist 
theyvintcr, probably in consequents of their being naturally found in warm 
valleys, on the*other hand, thirteen or fourteen other shrubs proved hardy, 
among which are tl/fc bcuuyful new species of clematis; and even certain 
varieties of Camellia japonica exhibited a power of enduring cold which* 
‘could not hafe been anticipate*!. 1 quite agree with Mr. Herbert, that the 
result of last winter’s frost is such .as to render it desirable that all the varieties 
of camellia should be tried out of doors, in order to ascertain which are the 
most hardy. • 

“ The species native of tlfe Himalaya Mountains have resisted the cold to so 
great an extent, that there can be no doubt of ajarge proportion of the vege¬ 
tation of those northern parts of India proving hardy in England, Wales, and 
Ireland/' Tfiisfact alone is of the highest interest, because'there FertuiulyRs no 
counfry more accessible to us, or whose productions are more worthy of being 
imported, whether for their v%lue as timber, their beauty and Variety as forest 
trees, or their brilliancy as tnere objects of ornament. The qiere knowledge 
that the noble Deodar cedu^ is capable of enduring the utmost rjgoifF of an 
Ilngliqh winter is aluAst alone sufficient to compensate for the destruction pro¬ 
duced by the frost among other plants. All tnc pines and firs appear more 
or less hardy, exclpt Pinus longitblia, which is not a mountain species. Ben- 
tharnia fwigifera, although tender in the midland coqntics, appears at home in 
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Cornwall and Devonshire; the beautiful Berberis, many Cotoneasters, a 
Euonymus, Juniperus recurva, Leycesteria formosa, all the Spiraeas, Viburnum 
cotiniiolium, and, above all, the magnificent 'Rhododendron campanulatum, have 
to be added to our lists of common shrubbery plants. Clematis montana too 
proved so robust, that we have not only secured that beautiful addition to our 
climbers, among which variety is so much wanted, but have well-grounded 
expectations that some of the many other beautiful species of the same genus 
still to introduce, will prove equally suited to this climate. The results of the 
frost upon the hybrid Uhododcndra have beenf already sufficiently detailed 
(page 492.), and need not be repeated. 

“ The plants of the South of "Europe and adjacent countries have been for the 
.most part so long in cultivation here, that much novelty in the results of the 
winter cannot be expected with regard to them ; nevertheless - , some facts 
prove new, others confirm opinions which were not previously established to 
the satisfaction of every one, and a few are inexplicable upon any principle 
with which I am acquainted. That Aristolochia sempervirens, a native of 
Candia; and Peganum Harmala, a common Syrian plant; Ilex balcarica and 
Buxus balearica, evergreens inhabiting the islands of Majorca and Minorca; 
Juniperus oxycedrus, quite a southern bush ; Pistacia terebinthus, which is 
not found wild north of the coast of the Mediterranean, should all have been 
found hardy where such plants as the tamarisk,’Arbutus Unedo, and the 
cypress perished, arc results which could hardly have been anticipated. They 
arc, however, of the first importance, because it will inuuce the more general 
cultivation of those among them which are beautiful. It is interesting to know 
that Arbutus Andrachue is more hardy than A. Unedo,'— a fact which inay 
perhaps be connected with their very different localities when wild; the former 
being exposed to the severe cold of South-eastern Europe, while the latter, 
although wild in Ireland, is more peculiar to the west of Europe. Connected 
with this is the important fact, that A. Andrachne inarched upon A. Unedo, in 
which condition it is usually sold ii. the nurseries, is unfit for planting, because 
of the tenderness of its stock. By taking care that plants of A. Andrachne, 
and also A. hybrida, are on their own roots, two fine evergreens may be con¬ 
sidered secured to the gardens of the greater part of England. That there 
should be a variety of the olive hardy enough to bear —without the 
slightest injury, may be a fact of value to the olive-grower in many parts of 
Europe, and renders it probable that this useful tree may be profitably raised 
for its oil in any part ol Ireland. To the fruit-grower the hardiness of the 
Green Ischia fig is a good result, for it will enable this variety to be cultivated 
much further to the north than it has hitherto been thought possible to possess 
figs ‘fis open standards. •„ The Aleppo pine“seems to have generally perished; 
but Pious brutia, a Calabrian species very like in habit, seems to be hardy. 
There has been some difference of opinion as to »he comparative hardiness of 
the species of Cerasus called “ Laurels ” in this country. The fact is now esta¬ 
blished beyond doubt, that C. lusitanica, the - Portugal laurel, is much more 
hardy than (5. laurocerasus, the common laurel. This could not have been 
expected from what are reported to be the natural habits of those two species; 
the former inhabiting the mountains of Portugal and Madeira, where the 
climate is softened by the mikU^pf the Atlantic, and the latter being found 
on the mountains of the raosa^ptern parts of Europe and of Persia, where 
the winters are more rigorous than in western countries. The death* -of the 
Sweec Bay and the 'Laurustinus, on the other hand, corresponds with what 
might beuanticipated from their inhabiting only the warm rifts of calcareous 
pocks in the^sbuth of Europe, where, if their branches are ever killed, their 
roots arensecurcd against all chances of destruction. 

- " Of -Zajse plaritt there isjittle. to observe furtner than that all the shrubby 
species are evidently'too tender to deserve cultivation, without protection-, norftj 
of Cornwall .apd.. Devonshire. It is, however, satisfactorv to find that the 
Jjardskinned £ape Bulbs and tuberous Pelargonia will live ih the open border, 
with oiily the aid of a c/overing of fern-leaves, prcmdfed the>-bordor is well 
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drained; and the undoubtedly hardy habits of Aponogeton distachyon, and 
Richardia africatia, have secured to us two additional handsome aquatics. 

, _ “ The low southern latitudes of South Americtt have furnished a few, acces¬ 
sions to hardy collections, among which the Araucaria Dombeyi is the most 
Interesting for the possessors of parks and large gardens, and it has now be¬ 
come an object of some national importance to procure supplies of seeds of 
this plant from Valparaiso; for to introduce in abundance so remarkable a 
vegetable production as this is when old, with columnar trunks often 100 feet 
high, surmounted by a pyramid of grotesque branches, would be an object 
scarcely less than national, even if the plant did not furnish excellent timber, 
and an abundance of valuable resin. It also appears that Aristotelia Macqui, 
and the Escallonias, rubra and glnmlulosa, all beautiful evergreens, are about 
as hardy as a Laurustinus, that the graceful little Berberis empetrifolia is 
regardless of cold, and that Colletia horrida, Duvaua ovata, and Heiinia sali- 
citblia, also^eem likely to bear this climate. The preservation of herbaceous 
plants is less important; but it is satisfactory to know that some at least of 
the Alstrbmcrias may be henceforward regarded as hardy border flowers. 

“ The ntunber of Californian and Mexican plants in our gardens, which have 
been the subject of experiment, is inconsiderable. Of these it is found that 
the species from California are more tender than those from Mexico: a cir¬ 
cumstance doubtless to b? explained by the Californian species having been 
taken indiscriminately from warm valleys and mountain sides, while no one has 
thought of naturalizing any Mexican species except from the cold mountain 
ridges. What is mos£ important is that all the beautiful pines awl firs from 
these regions, of whose habits so little was previously known, prove to be per¬ 
fectly hardy wherever they have been tried, with the exception of Pmus 
insignis ami P. lciophylla. 

“ The winters of North America arc usually so rigorous north of the districts 
warmed by the Gulf of Mexico, that to state that a plant is from the United 
States, is usually equivalent to saying it is *hardy. There are, however, some 
exceptions to that rule, and it was requisite to possess the experience of such 
a winter as this, in order to jjidge whether the plants from the British posses¬ 
sions on tfie Pacific, would be as hardy as those from the Atlantic side of the 
Rocky Mountains. The latter seems now to he well established, for of all 
the numerous valuable plants introduced by the Society from North-west 
America, not one of any importance, with the exception perhaps of Arbutus 
procera, proved tender; and what is of the utmost practical importance, it is 
now clear that Abies Douglasii, a species that grows as fast as the larch, 
which has much better timber, is evergreen, and grows to an enormous size, is 
perfectly suited to the climate of fireat Britain. Yuccas also resisted the 
frost so very general^, that they may be safely introduced into gardens as 
hardy endogenous shrubs; and the same observation applies to Vaccinium. 
ovatum, one of the handsdmest^of evergreens. That Pinus palustris should 
nave so generally perished may be a matter of regret, but can excite no sur¬ 
prise considering that it is exclusively a native of the southern states of the 
North American union* 

“ Not the least interesting of the facts observed during this winter was this; 
that in fhose places where the cold was very severe, the more plants were ex¬ 
posed the less they suffered, and that on the" dbhtrary, the more they were 
sheltere'd without being actually protected artificially, tbp more extensively 
they were injured. Thus in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, in a 
warm soil, and ifluch sheltered by other trees, old plants of th/^coilftnon Ar¬ 
butus were killed to the ground, or entirely destroyed, while in my j>wn gar¬ 
den, in a cold wet soil, the Arbututadid not suffer at all; and tn like fanner, 
cistuses oft all descriptions wire in the forme* case totally destroyed, while in 
the latter, C. Cyprius, and C. eorboriensis were scarcely injured. At Kew, 
in the warm Botaric Garden, and sheltered by mats and % wooden frame, a 
fine *old plant of the /Ihilian Araucaria perished at the ex.tjemities, and at* 
Highclere, the fl&at of the*Earl of Carnarvon, that plant suffered in a sheltered 
1840. Sept, ’ u 
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situation among trees ; but it passed the ■winter perfectly uninjured, with the 
thermometer at —5°, in the same place, when planted upon the open lawn , 
exposed to all the severity bf the weather. In many places the vine was 
killed in Vineries, the fires of which had not been lighted, while it received no 
harm upon the open wall. At the village of Great Malvern, a very cold and 
exposed place, situated on the eastern slope of a ridge of high hills, Mr. Dill- 
wyn found that none of the evergreens were at all injured, though they 
suffered severely on the plain, two or three hundred-feet below the village, and 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester, which is only eight miles distant. This 
corresponds with a remark made by White in his Selbornc, letter 63, that in 
the severe frost of 1784, his evergreens suffered much in his warm sequestered 
garden, while those in sucli an exalted and near situation as Newton were un¬ 
injured. Mr. Williams observed, that at Cheltenham there was a very marked 
difference between the injury sustained by plants in the lower part of the town, 
and in the higher ground above the ‘ Montpellier Spa in the, former, the 
Laurustinus were turned brown and withered ; in the latter, they in a great 
measure escaped. In the low ground at Brenchley, the Arbutus was killed, 
but on higher levels it escaped ; and in the same place, under the syinic circum¬ 
stances, the double white camellia escaped, but the single red was killed ; in 
short, the general rule was found by Mr. Hooker to be, that those plants the 
most sheltered from the north, and open to the south and south-east, were the 
most injured, but on the high grounds, open to the north and screened from 
the south, plants suffered much less; there, many of the most hardy kinds 
of standard Chinese roses escaped, and the hollies, Juurcls, and Portugal 
laurels were not in the least injured. At Brenchley there are some ex¬ 
tensive Portugal laurel hedges, which run from the highest to the lowest 
parts of the grounds; 'these presented a striking instance of the effects of 
the frost; in the lowest part they were quite killed to the ground, were 
gradually less injured as the ground rises, and on the upper part of the 
ground the hedges were in a fide healthy state. Mr. Philip Davies Cooke 
tells me that he saw in Wales a shrubbery at least six hundred feet above 
the sea, as little, if not less injured than those in lower regions, and a 
fig-tree, against a house above A00 feet above the sea, putting out leaves 
although it had not had any protection whatever. At Dropmore, Pho- 
tinia serrulate, where sheltered, had its branches killed down to the main 
stem, while another plant in a more closed situation suffered but little 
injury. At liedlcaf, Portugal laurels, in high situations, escaped with scarcely 
any damage, while they suffered severely in low and warmer places. At 
Owston, near Doncaster, the Bunksian roses were destroyed in warm places, 
but against a wall, completely excluded "from the sun, they were but "little 
injured. ’ Among other things lost at North JStoncham, was a liosa multi- 
flora, 30 feet high and 30 feet wide, in full vigtur, aniT'tipwards of 20 years 
old, against the south part of the house. Could it have been, sheltered from 
the influence of the sun, and consequent unprepared and violent exposure to 
frost, Mr. Bcadon docs not conceive that be should have lost it. At Belsay, „ 
in Northumberland, Sir Charles Monck found a great* difference between the * 
effects of the frost in a new garden, in a low, dry,situation, and in an old one, 
placed at an elevation above the sea many feet higher; in the latter a tree of 
the sweet bay was only a kittle scorched in the leaves. Viburnum strictum 
am}, evergreen oajfs were unhurt, and Pinus halepensis but little injured; 
but in the former, that is in the low, warm garden, cypresses of 7. years’ 
growth ‘\vere mostly killed, Quercus Gramuntjn, white broolh, Colletia serra- 
jifolia, Ilex Perado, rosemary, Anagyris indica, Buxus balearica, Buddies glo- 
bosa^tfie Fuchsia, Yucca, Cistus, Laurmtinus, Arbutus, and Erica arborea, 
were killed, or killed'to the ground at least, ft is unless to multiply sqch 
facts. They, and all of a like nature, however paradoxical they may* appear, 
are no doubt to berexplained on the same principle as the practice of selecting 
a northern exposure for Moutan pseonies, and similar plants, which arc apt 
, tO'Stiffer from early spring frosts. r 
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It is well known, that plants in a state of growth suffer more from frost, 
than those which are dormant. I have seen young shoots of the oak, and 
ash, blackened by fro.Bt in the month of June, in the hedgerows of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and yet wc know how capable arc those natives of the soil of 
resisting with impunity our severest winters. This is undoubtedly owing in 
a great measure, if not exclusively, to their tissue containing much more fluid 
when in a growing state, than when they are dormant. The more succulent 
a plant, or a part of a plant, the more tender it is under equal circumstances. 
An oak, or an ash, is nearly exhausted of its fluid contents by the leaves, 
before the frost sets in, and, in fact, the fall of those organs in deciduous trees 
is probably caused, in part, by the inability orthe stem to supply them in 
autumn with an adequate quantity of fluid food ; during the winter, but little 
water is added to the contents of the stem, until after the severest frosts are 
past and the return of spring, when the sap is attracted upwards by the bud¬ 
ding icavc%. The winter, therefore, is the dry season of such plants, and for 
that reason the period in which they arc least liablo to the effects of frost. 
But if any unusual circumstance alters this habit, the capability of resisting 
frost is alyired with it; and thus the arbutus, the vine, the araucaria, and 
the other plants mentioned in the instances lately quoted, stationed in warm 
sheltered situations, were stimulated prematurely into growth, their stems 
were filled with fluid, anti they were, in consequence, affected by frost in a 
much greater degree than when, from the coldness of a station, they were 
kept in their ordinary’winter condition. 

Nothing seems mitre generally to have excited surprise, than tljpt so many 
plants, apparently killed, sprang up again from the roots. Hence it has been 
generally said, that many species which would have survived, if undisturbed, 
were thrown away, in the eager haste of gardeners to remove objects, which 
had become unsightly. Some have indeed ignorantly imagined, that the mere 
act of cutting dead stems down had the effect of destroying the lingering 
vitality of the root. No person, in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
nature of vegetable life, could entertain such an idea as the last; but for the 
first, there is no doubt somg foundation. In all cases, the roots of trees 
suffer from frost less than the stems, partly perhaps because the vitality of a 
root is greater than that of a stem, as Mr. Knight long since showed ; but 
more especially because they arc so much less exposed to cold. That the 
earth, being a bad conductor of 1ie:it, should remain in winter at a higher 
temperature than the superincumbent atmosphere will excite no surprise; 
but probably few persons are aware to how small a degree the temperature of 
the earth is lowered in this country, during even long-continued and severe 
frost, la ordtv to measure the exadt difference between the temperature of 
the earth, and the (jir, experiments have for some time been in progress in 
the Society’s Oardcti. Twit thermometers have been buried in the earth,, 
,one at the depth of 1 foot, tjje other at the depth of 2 feet, and their 
indications have been noted daily. It will be seen, iron* the following table, 
that the ground was # never frozfln to the depth of a foot, in the (Society’s 
Garden, even while the temperature of the surface was as low as 4J° below 
zero, and that it did not fall to within 5° of freezing at the depth of 2 feet 
during the same period. I cannot pretend to explain the discrepancy between 
this statement, and the observations of those wh# have found the earth frozen 
to the ’depth of more than 2 feet during the past winter, especially, aj the 
soil in which my observations were made is far from dry; but the fact as now 
stated is cd'tain." In order to check the geothermometrical .observations, I 
caused the earth of the gqfuen to be broken up during the frost, for tlje 
purpose of ascertaining how deep She soil was hardened, and *tlie result was 
ag follows : — In the»Kitchefi-garden qnarte*, 9 inches; in a hariWoam foot¬ 
path, fo inches j in the Arboretum, adjoining the fjpothermometers, 8 inches; 
in the Arboretum j where the turf is chiefly composed of hioss, 5 inches. 
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Register of Geothermometers in the Garden of the Horticultural Society in the 
Month of January , 1838. 



1 Foot deep. 

2 Feet deep. 


1 Foot deep. 

2 Feet deep. 

January 1 

46 

46 

January 17 

34 

38 

2 

46 

46 

18 

34 

37* 

3 

43 

46 

19 

334 

37 

4 

42 

43 

20 

33 

37 

3 

42 

. 44 

21 

33 

33 

6 

41 

44 

22 

33 

35 

7 

40 

43 

23 

33 

36 

8 

39 

41 

24 

33 

36 

9 

37 

41 

23 

33 

36 

10 

36 

40 

26 

33 

• 35 

11 

36 • 

40 

27 

33 

35 

12 

36 

40 

28 

33 

35 

13 

35 

39 

29 

33 

«• 35 

14 

35 

39 

30 

33 

36 

13 

34* 

38 

31 

33 

35* 

16 

34 

38 





“ It will doubtless have been remarked, that in the ‘previous observations, 
it has been assumed that the destruction which took,, place among plants 
was owing to-the intensity of the cold on the morning of the 20th of January. 

I am aware that, in the opinion of some intelligent observers, it was not so 
much the excess of edid which produced death, as the subsequent thaw, 
either on the 22d of January, when the thermometer rose to 46 u , or in the 
end of the month, and in February. This opinion seems to be formed upon 
the absence of any appearance of death in some cases till that time, and also 
upon the well known fact, that frozen vegetables and trees, suddenly thawed, 
will die, while they recover, if the temperature is raised by (slow degrees. 
The absence of the appearance of death in certain plants, till somp ‘time after 
it actually takes place, is perhaps owing to the decomposition, which is 
induced by the intensity of cold, either being suspended so long as they 
remain frozen, or proceeding very slowly *-in cold weather. That it really 
was the excessive cold, which in general produced destruction, may be con¬ 
cluded from this; that such effects as we experienced last winter are not 
observed in milder winters, in which rapid thaws succeed severe freezing; 
and, because it seems certain from what'we know of plants that it is*not 
the mere act of freezing,-or unfreezing, that destroys ^vegetable life; it is 
necessary that the amount of freezing should teach sotnc unknown point, 
'which seems to vary in different species. { Dr. Ncuffer has shown ( Edin ., 
New Phil. Journ., 1830, p. 141.), that trees‘are frozen within certain limits 
without apparent injury. In some trees, life ascertained that the temperature 
was lowered *to +5°, or even to +1J°, without the 1 power of vegetation 
suffering; so that the reduction of vegetable tissue'by cold into that state 
which is succeeded by an immediate decomposition of the organic parts, varies 
in different species accordingrto their peculiar nature. 

“ In considering the various circumstances alluded to in this paper, I was 
natulally led to inquire into the exact manner in which the death of plants 
is causedJ?y cold. Very little, however, is to pe learned upon 'this subject 
from the writings of physiologists. , f 

( “ The'common opinion is, that frost ac£« mechanically upon the tissue of 
plants, 'uy expanding the fluid thiiy contain, and htu-stinc she. cells nr weasels in 
which it is enclosed. •> 

“ M, Goeppert, of Breslau, in a paper, originally read ** the meeting of 
German naturalists at Leipsig in 1829, briefly abstracted in Ohen’s Isis ’ for 
1830,p. 497., ahd translated in the Edinburgh Journal of Naturql and Geolo¬ 
gical Science for 1831, p. 180., denies that this supposed, laceration of vege- 
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table tissue by frost takes place. He is represented to hare stated, that the 
changes which plants undergo, when they are killed by cold, do not consist 
i in a bursting of thei* vessels or cells, but solely in an extinction of vitality, 
which is followed by changes in the chemical composition of their juices. 

“ Professor Morren, of Liege, in a paper, printed in the fifth volume of the 
Bulletin dc PAcademic Royate de Bruxelles, has published some exceedingly 
interesting observations upon this subject. Like M. Gceppert, he denies the 
truth of the statement generally made, that frost produce.'-' death in plants by 
bursting thqjr vessels ; and he assigns the effect to other causes. His more 
important conclusions are, 1. That no organ whatever is tom by the action of 
frost, except in very rare cases when the vesicles of cellular tissue give way, 
but that the vesicles of plants are separated from each other by frost without 
laceration. 2. That neither the chlorophyll, the nucleus of cells, elementary 
fibre, amylaceous matter, raphides, nor the various crystals contained in ve¬ 
getable tissue, undergo any alteration, unless perhaps in the case of amyla¬ 
ceous matter, which in some cases is converted into sugar, no doubt, in 
consequence of the action of some acid, formed by the decomposition of the 
organic ports. 3. That the action of frost operates separately upon each 
individual elementary organ, so that a frozen plant contains as many icicles 
as there arc cavities containing fluid ; the dilatation thus produced not being 
sufficient to burst the sides of the cavities. 4. That such dilatation is prin¬ 
cipally owing to the separation of the air contained in the water. 5. That 
this disengagement of air by water during the act of congelation, is the most 
injurious of all the plucnoinena attendant upon freezing : introducing gaseous 
matter into organs not intended to elaborate it, and bringing about the first 
stage in a decomposition of the sap and the matters.it precipitates ; so that 
with a thaw commences a new chemical action destructive of vegetable life. 
6. That the expansion oY the cells, and aquiferous organs, drives a great 
quantity' of water into the air-cells, ani^ air-vessels, so that the apparatus 
intended to contain liquid only, contains water and air, while that wnich is 
naturally a vehicle for air conveys water. Such an inversion of functions 
must nec^sririly be destructive to vegetable life; even if death were not 
produced in fryzen plants by the decomposition of their juices, the loss of 
their excitability, and the chemical disturbance of all their contents. 

“ Professor Morrcn’s observations were made upon various plants frozen in 
the spring of the present year, having been exposed to a temperature of —4° 
to +9° Fahrenheit. One of his statements I give in his own words. ‘In 
the parenchyma of many plants, and especially in that of succulent fruits, it is 
easy to ascertain what modificationsyire caused by frost in the internal organs 
of plants. If.» frozen apple is opened, it is obvious that the ice is not a con¬ 
tinuous muss, but that it is a collection of a multitude of little microscopical 
icicles. Under the* micr<js?ope the fact becomes evident. We know how* 
»excessively hard some fruits bcoomc when frozen by this mosaic of icicles, es¬ 
pecially pears. If we thaw them,.it is seen that on the instant a multitude of 
air-bubbles are extricated from the juice of the fruit, and that this juice has 
then acquired new cheipieal qualities. I wished to ascertain the cause of these 
phenomena, and the following is what observation has shown me. I studied 
for this purpose more particularly the tissue of the apple. Each cell is filled 
with a. small icicle, which “has in its middle a biTbble of air. We know that 
when wate? freezes, the crystals so arrange themselves, that the air separated 
from their mas^Uy the solidification of the liquid is intercalated between their 
planes. Tfiis air also places eitself in a mass of congealed water in a regular 
manner, the nature of which depends entirely upon that assumed by* the crys¬ 
tals, as may be seen by frcezing*watcr in a cylindrical vessel, wjjenathe air- 
bubbles always assuAe the form of a very long cone, terminated by a spherical 
cap. The augmentation of the volume of wat?r i» in gnjat measure owing to 
this interposition tif masses of air. All these effects take place in each cell of 
a frozen apple,•whichnluis increases in size because each cells of its tissue be¬ 
comes individually larger. When thawed, the cell fecovers itself by the elas- 
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ticity of Its vegetable membrane, and frozen fruit becomes, as we know, very 
much shrivelled. Each cell, therefore, acts like a bottle of frozen water, only 
there is no bursting, because the membrane is extensible.* < 

“ But when plants, easily killed by cold, are exposed to so low a temperature 
as that just described, it is to be feared that phenomena actually cofinected 
with the destruction of vegetable life may be intermixed with others, which 
merely indicate the physical effects of cold upon vegetable matter already dead. 
For the purpose of judging how far this conjecture'is well founded, I have 
carefully examined the post mortem appearances of several plants .killed by ex¬ 
posure to a temperature artificially reduced only to from 28° to 30° Fahren¬ 
heit. These observations, while they have confirmed the general accuracy of 
Professor Morren’s statements, have led to other conclusions which also ap¬ 
pear important. 

“ I could not find the vesicles of cellular tissue separable from each other, 
even in the most succulent species submitted to experiment, and*I conclude 
that this circumstance, "to which Professor Morreu attaches importance, and 
to which M. Payen ascribes the difficulty of extracting starch from frozen po¬ 
tatoes, is not so much connected with the destruction of vegetable life as a 
result produced upon the tissue by a great intensity of cold. I did, however, 
find it lacerated in several cases, as if liy the distension of the fluid it had 
contained. In a Stapelia the whole of the cellular tissue was soft, and de¬ 
formed, as if it had been extended, with but little power of recovering itself 
again, and several large irregular lacerated cavities were observed, 'file same 
appearances were remarked in Euphorbia Tiruealli, but the laceration of the 
tissue was much less extensive. In Hibiscus llosu Sinensis the cells of the 
cortical integument ('mesophloeum) werevery much torn, and in Hibiscus mili- 
taris not only the cells of the bark, lmt especially those of the pith, were so 
completely broken up, that it was difficult to obtain a thin slice of those parts 
for examination. In no case, liowpver, have 1 found any kind of tissue rup¬ 
tured, except the soft cellular dodecahedral or prismatical. It would diso 
seem that M. Payen recognises the laceration of tissue by frost, for be ascribes 
the aeridity of frozen potatoes to an oxtravasatiu-i of the acrid mat/cr which 
exists in the epiphloeum of such.tubers, and which, in a natural state, is locked 
up in the cells of which that part consists. Independently of these ob¬ 
servations, it is not to be doubted that frost, docs split the tissue of plants. I 
saw the youngest shoots of Erica meditcrranca, cinerea, and others, shivered 
into thousands of pieces in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, on the morning 
of the 20th of January. The branches of Melaleucas were rent to their points 
at Carclew. Several cases, among others^that of the common holly, were ob¬ 
served at Claremont, where the bark was split, and rent asf.nder from "the 
wood below it; and Sir Oswald Mosley has given me thg following instance, 
•which occurred under his own observation. ‘ Ati cak tree, growing upon the 
south side of a hill, ir. a sheltered situation, hi Knightly Park, r near Burton- ’ 
upon-Trent, in the county of Stafford, wa 5 rent in the severe frost of last 
winter in two different places, to the height of 13 ft. 3<in. There was an in¬ 
terval of 11 in. between the two shakes, which were each of them one quarter 
of an inch wide, and extended in depth to the heart' of the tree. The girth of 
the tree is 6 ft. 10 in., and a.^soon as the frost went the openings closed again, 
and the tree is now as flourishing as ever.’ To these cases many more might 
be added. 1 *■ “ ‘ 

“The organisation of woody tissue appears to be affected, J»ut not by 
laceration.' If a frozen and unfrozen transverse (dice of the stem of Hibiscus 
Rosa Siiwnsis tje placed, side by side, upon Ihe field of the microscope, it is 
obviouv-thot the diameter of the tubes of the wqpd and liber is considerably 
less in the former than in the latter j this appears to be tfwing to an increasq 
in the thickness of tjie sidss oi‘ the tubes, which has the effect of diminishing 
their calibre. * 

“ The expulsien of air from aeriferous orgaps, and thdintroductionof it into 
parts not intended to contain it, is a striking phenomenon. Every one must ’ 
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have remarked that when a leaf has been frozen to death, it changes colour as 
soon as thawed, acquiring a deeper green, and being of nearly the same depth 
gi colour on both sides ; the same appearaneeris produced by placing^ leaf 
under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, and in both cases is owing to 
the absteaction of air from the myriads of little air-chambers contained in the 
substance of this organ. If the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis in its natural 
state is examined, by tearing off the parenchyma from the epidermis with vio¬ 
lence, it will be found fjiat the sphincter of its stomates, the cells of the 
epidermis, and the chambers immediately below the latter, are all distended 
with air ; but*in the frozen leaf of this plant, the air has entirely disappeared; 
the sphincter of the stomates is empty; the u{ipcr and under sides of the 
cells of the epidermis have collapsed, and touch each other, and all the ca¬ 
vernous parenchyma below the epidermis is transparent, as if filled with fluid. 
Whither the air is conveyed is not apparent; but as the stomates have evi- 
"ilently lost ^heir excitability, and are in many cases open, it may be supposed, 
that a part of the air at least has been expelled from the leaf; and as the pith 
of this plant, in its natural state, contains very little air, anil in the frozen state 
is found to distended with air, it is also probable that a part of the gaseous 
matter expelled from the leaf when frozen is driven through the petiole into 
the pith. In the petiole of this plant are numerous annular and reticulated 
vessels, which under ordinary circumstances arc filled with air, but after 
freezing are found filled with fluid; is it not possible that their functions may 
have been disturbed, ity the violent forcing of air through them into the pith, 
and that when that action ceased, they were incapable of recovering from the 
overstrain, and filled with fluid filtering through their sides ? That annular 
ducts are in some way affected by frost was shown by their state in a thawed 
branch of Euphorbia Tirucalli, when they were found in a collapsed state, 
empty of both air and fluid,•with their sides shrivelled, and with the fibre itself, 
which forms the rings, also w rinkled transversely. Facts of an analogous kind 
werj remarked by me in Erica sulphurea. • Tiie minute long-haired leaves of 
this species ere in their natural state firm, bright green, with a rigid petiole, 
and upon being exposed to pressure in a comprcssoriitni, at first offer perceptible 
resistance to its action, and afterwards, as the pressure increases, discharge, 
chiefly through ihcir petiole, a great quantity of air. But leaves of this 
plant, which have been frozen by exposure to the temperature of 27° are very 
different; they are softer, didl oliv% green, with a flaccid petiole, and offer but 
little resistance to pressure; y et, although they give way freely, the quantity of 
air which the comprcssorium expels is comparatively small, and readily driven 
out. Moreover, the long hairs of this plant, which in the natural state are 
occupied by flu'll, were always fouTid filled with air after freezing, and this 
without pressure having been exercised upon them.* 

“ I am inclined to*feier toathis cause the well-known fact, of which many 
jeases occurred this winteP, that the sudden exposure of frozen plants to 
warmth will kill them ; though they may not suffer if wSrmed gradually. In 
such cases, it may be supposed tluft the air, forced into parts not intended to 
contain it, is expanded “violently, and thus increases the disturbance already 

f iroduccd by its expulsion/rom the proper air cavities; while,on the other 
land, when the thaw is gradual, the air may retreat by degrees from its new 
situation without producing additional derangement of the tissue. It is also 
possible thak leaves, from which their natural air has been cxpellgd by the act 
of freezing, may, from that circumstance, have their tissue too little protected 
from the evffpoAting force of^he solar rays, which we know prqducwa specific 
stimulus of a powerful kind jipon those organs. „ 

“ These circumstances are, in themselves alone, sufifeient *to aedbunt for 
dgath being produce*! in plants by frost; aid it is chiefly to sudl a? these, 
that Pfofessor Morren has directed his attention. It however appears to me 
that there are son* other points of importance to tvhich ^observers have not 
applied themselves. a # « 

“^The grejn colouring matter *of leaves, or chlorophyll, is certainly affected 

L L 4 
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by so little as only two or three degrees of frost. In Stapelia, when thawed, it 
is found collected into clusters, and apparently half dissolved. In Euphorbia 
Tirucalli, when the plant is- alive, it is extremely abundant, and consists of 
distinct spheroidal transparent particles, but, after a slight freezing, a con¬ 
siderable part of it disappears, and the remainder loses its traiuparency, 
becomes fusiform, is sometimes surrounded by coagulated gelatinous colourless 
matter, and many of the particles appear as if burst. In the green subcu¬ 
taneous parenchyma of the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis, the vesicles forming 
the sides of the air chambers are filled with distinct, angular, deep green par¬ 
ticles, which, after freezing, become amorphous, and seem as if partially dis-' 
solved. It is possibly to the*decomposition, of which these appearances are 
the incipient signs, that the extremely offensive odour of some frost-bitten 
plants, especially the Laurustinus, when thawed, is to be ascribed. 

“ The amylaceous matter, which is so abundant in many plants, also under- ( 
goes alteration. This has been remarked by Professor Morren^who found 
that when potatoes are frozen, a part of their starch disappears, leaving the 
deformed integuments behind it,and he suspected that the starch thus lost had 
furnished the sugar formed in the process of freezing this tidier. ,,I believe it 
will be found a general fact, that starch is materially altered by frost, for I have 
always found that the amylaceous particles seem less abundant in a plant after 
freezing than before, and of those wjiich remain, a part is generally becoming 
amorphous, clustered together, and certainly diminished in size. This is par¬ 
ticularly' striking in Hibiscus militaris. In that plan? the cells of the pith 
abound in amylaceous granules, and arc often quite fjllcd with them; and 
they also occur abundantly inside the cells of the bark, of the medullary rays, 
and even of the tubes of the wood, and, in short, everywhere except inside the 
woody tubes of the libfir; so that a thin slice of the stem of this plant, treated 
with iodine, forms a most beautiful microscopical object. But after being 
frozen, a great part of the starch disappears, and the particles which remain are 
not more than a half or quarter tSieir former size. I have not, however# re¬ 
marked among them any appearance of dissolving; neither have 1 been able to 
observe any change in the curious double-headed bodies, in fojjm resembling 
dumb-bells, found in the vessels of Euphorbias, iind supposed to be a state of 
amylaceous matter, because iodine colours them violet; they! appeared to me 
to lie in precisely the same state before and after the plant was frozen to death. 
M Payen, however, denies that any starch‘whatever is lost in frozen potatoes 
(Comptes rend us, vi. 345.); but as only a small part of his important treatise 
on amylaceous matter has reached this country, I. am unable to state in what 
way he explains the action of cold upon this substance. 

“ Finally, it appears that frost exercises a specific action iipjin the latex 1 , de¬ 
stroying its power of motion. If, as Professor Schultz supposes, this is the 
vitai fluid of plants, such a fact would alone account for the fatal effects of 
a low temperature. In all flic cases I havg observed frost coagulates this, 
fluid, collecting it into amorphous masses. In IStapelia, where the laticiferous 
vessels are easily found, the latex itself is So transparent, that it is difficult to 
perceive it in a living state, even with the best glasses"; but after freezing it 
is distinctly visible, resembling half coagulated water.*' In the Hibiscus above 
mentioned, the stem is covered with long, rigid, simple hairs, filled with a 
plexus of capillary laticiferous vessels of extreme, tenuity, but in which the 
motion of the latex may be seen beautifully with the \ of am inch object 
glasl' of an achromatic microscope. Upon being thawed, after freezing, all 
this apparatuses found reduced to some misshapen separate iiacsf of fine gru- 
mous matter, in which no motion can be detecti^l. That these vessels lose 
their vitality after freezing, may indeed b®. seen .without the aid of a micro¬ 
scope fYoirif a stentf of a Ficur clastica, or a Euphoria, or any fljch pla^t, 
which discharges an abundance of milk whesi wounded, be-first frozen, and 
then thawed, no milk will Yellow the incision. t 

, “ From these facts, I think we must draw the conclusion, tliaf the fatal effect 
of frost upon plants is a .more complicated action than has been {supposed ; of 
which the following arc the more important phenomena 
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“I. A distension of the cellular succulent parts, often attended by lacera¬ 
tion ; and always by a destruction of their irritability. 

“ 2. An expulsion of air from the aeriferouS passages and cells. 

“ 3. An introduction of air, either expelled from the air passages, or dis¬ 
engaged by the decomposition of water, into parts intended exclusively to 
contain fluid. 

“ 4. A chemical decomposition of the tissue and its contents, especially of 
the chlorophyll. . 

“ 5. A destruction of the vitality of the latex, and a stoppage of the action 
of its vessels. 

“ <>. An obstruction of the interior of the tubes of plcurencliyma, by the 
distension of their sides. 

“ These phenomena may be considered in part mechanical, in part chemical, 
and in part vital. The two latter are beyond our controul, and probably 
depend, iq part, upon the quality of fluid and organic matter, which may re¬ 
sist the action of cold in different degrees, according to their various modifi¬ 
cations ; and, in part, upon specific vitality. Salt and water freeze at various 
temperatures, according to the density of the mixture, from 4° to 27° ; oil of 
turpentine at 14°; oil of bergamot at 23° ; vinegar at 28°; milk at 30° ; 
water at 32°; olive oil at 30° ; oil of anise at 30° ; and it is not to be 
doubted, that, in like manner, the fluid contents of plants, which we know 
arc infinitely modified, will resist the action of cold in very different degrees. 

“ The mechanical action of frost may however undoubtedly be guarded against 
to a great extent. Jt is well known, that the same plant growin^in a dry cli¬ 
mate, or in a dry soil, or in a situation thoroughly drained from water during 
winter, will resist much more cold, than if cultivated in a damp climate, 
or in wet soil, or in a place affected by water in winter. Whatever tends to 
render tissue moist will •increase its power of conducting heat, and conse¬ 
quently augment the susceptibility of plants to the influence of frost; and 
whatever tends to diminish their humidity* will also diminish their conducting 
power, and with it their susceptibility ; this is an invariable law, and must 
conscqucntlv be regarded aj a fundamental principle in Horticulture, upon 
attention* to which all success in the adaptation of plants to a climate less 
warm than their own will essentially depend. The destructive effects of frost 
upon the succulent parts of plants, or upon their tissue when in a succulent 
condition, may be thus accounted ror, independently of the mechanical expansion 
of their parts; indeed, it is chiefly to that circumstance, that Dr. Ncuffbr 
ascribes the evil influence of cold in the spring; for he found, that at Tu¬ 
bingen nearly all trees contain 8 per cent, more of aqueous parts in March 
than at the cry! of January j and the experience of the past winter shows, 
that the cultivation of plants in situations too nluch sheltered, where they 
are liable to be snmulateiJ into growth, and consequently to be filled with 
fluid, by the .warmth antf brightness of a mild protracted autumn, exposes 
them to the same bad consequences as growing them in damp places, or where 
their wood is not ripened, that iS to say, exhausted of superfluous moisture, 
and strengthened by the deposition of solid matter, resulting from such ex¬ 
haustion.” 


•miscellaneous intelligence. 

ArtS I. General Notices . 

• 

Steele's improved KUchen-llan^e. —Messrs. W. and jP. Steele, tnejpost ex¬ 
tensive lhanufacturusg and Turnishing iromflongers in Edinburgh, have lately 
•compfeted a kitchen-range whifch appears to usftojie by far the most complete 
apparatus of the&ind hitherto brought under public notice. Though chiefly 
calculated for lprge establishments, yet it may be so far reduced in dimensioiR, 
as to be'put up for 23/.; thougfi, for l&rge mansions, club-houses, hotels, &c., 
it will cost from 30/. to 100/ There arc two features in it which are new 
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and to us very satisfactory. 1st, A power of heating a reservoir'of water at 
the top of the house, 100 ft. or more above the level of the boiler, from which 
hot water can be distributed all’ over the house for baths, washing, housemaid’s 
closets, or other purposes. This has been done before, but never in such a 
manner as to be perfectly free from liability to accidents. 2d, A mode of 
cleansing the cisterns effectually, without any further trouble to servants than 
merely turning one or two cocks. There are roasting-ovens on the principle 
of Mr. Strutt’s j a boiling-table, or hot hearth, like Count 'Rumford’s; arrange¬ 
ments for steaming or boiling to any extent; and the whole is effected by one 
fire, which is open, and befope which meat may be roasted in the usual 
manner. The drawings have been explained and detailed to us by Mr. Steele, 
and also to a number of London architects, and some ranges are in the course 
of being put up both in England and Scotland. A more detailed description 
will be given in the forthcoming Supplement to our Encycto/jerdia of Cottage 
Architecture ; and, in the mean time, this notice will, we trust, be duly prized 
by such of our readers its are building, and can afford to lay out 2 Hi. or 30/. 
for a kitchen-range. — Conti. 

Ironwork coated, with Gas liquor. Tar, or Pilch, is found to bo far less 
durable than when painted with lead and oil, in the usual manner. I do not 
know how to account for this chemically, but such js the fact. The oxidation 
is greatly accelerated in a damp situation, but it takes place even in coal¬ 
scuttles kept in dry rooms. Of course the circumstance of gas liquor being 
unfit for preserving iron does not militate against its fitness for preserving 
wood.— P. u. Edinburgh, July 20. 1840. t 

Art. II. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

EnJTI.LF., the Seal of the Earl of 'Stamford, in Worcestershire. — I last week 
visited Enville, being one of the few old liberally conducted establishments at 
the present time in existence, and sincerely hope Ills Lordship may live long to 
administer to tile wants of all around •him w ith the same generotity ns here¬ 
tofore. The plants, as usual, were looking remarkably well jindcr the able 
superintendence of Mr. Beddard. There is a large house for orchidaceous 
plants, containing many rare species: there^.are some very fine specimens of 
Stanhopes, Gongdra, and dendrobiums ; also a.fine plant of Acrides odoratuni 
in full flower, bearing three scapes of beautiful and delightfully scented flowers; 
with many others equally interesting. In the forcing department, in the 
management of which Mr. Beddard has foyenany years been so successful pud 
celebrated, there were somp very fine productions, especially 'Junes, melons, 
&c.; the peaches were in finer perfection than vve ever before saw any. As 
we enter the pleasure-grounds on the north-west side of the hall, a beautiful 
picture presents itself/looking over an extensive lawn und plantations. On 
the lawn are some of the finest specimens of ornamental trees and shrubs in 
England; especially some magnificent limes, one of <hem branching close 
to the ground, and measuring upwards of 110 ya-ds in circumference j 
also very fine Spanish chestnuts, purple beeches,’’deciduous cypress,- Ehus 
CVStinus, &c. &c. The woocjy and plantations, at this season of the year, 
present a most pleasing spectacle. — L. P. llandsworth, near Birmingham, 
June 63. 18401 e __ 

Art. III? The Royal Botanic Society «f London , Inner Circle, 

Regent’s PqrK. r 

This Society is nowfso far established, that, after'combating many o-mi flirting 
opinions, they have settled upon a highly approved design for laying oVit the 1 
gardens, and feel th£mselv$s in a condition to make an application to the 
members for the purpose of raising a sum sufficient to ^omplete immediately 
the laying out of the gardens to such- an extent, arfd in such a in inner, as 
may gain the entire confidence of the well-wishers of the institution. 
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The Committee recommend to the Council as follows : — “ That the pro¬ 
posed sum of 5000^. be raised by the issue of debentures for sums of 100/. 
•and 50/. each to such parties as shall be willing to advance such amount for 
a period of five or seven years, and that such debentures shall bear Interest 
at the rate of five per cent per annum, payable half-yearly.” 

Report of Decimus Burton, Esq,, the Architect, and of Mr. Robert Marnock, 
the Curator, dated 15th July, 1840. 

“ In accordance with tfie resolution of the Council passed on the 2d inst., 

■ we have designed the accompanying plan for laying out the gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, and beg leave to submit the following explanatory report. 

“ It appears to 11 s a matter of certainty that a Botanic Garden, placed in so 
favourable a situation, would become a popular place of resort for the higher 
and middle classes, admitted as at the Zoological Society’s Gardens, provided 
^he ground be laid out ornamentally, at the same time with due regard to 
scientific arrangement; and as regards the suitableness of the site, with 
reference to the scientific objects of the Society, it may be proper to state, 
that it is the decided opinion of the Curator, that, whilst there arc a few ten¬ 
der plants which cannot be brought to perfection in this situation, there is an 
infinite variety of others abundantly sufficient for all the purposes of science 
and ornament, and which* may be cultivated here with complete success. 
But inasmuch as the first as well ns the annual cost of establishing and main¬ 
taining such garden mffst necessarily be heavy, and as the fund wherewith to 
defray these costs will, it is considered, be chiefly derived from visitors to the 
spot, seeking relaxation and amusement rather than science, to attain per¬ 
manent success, the garden must be made attractively ornamental as well as 
scientifically useful. It should eventually contain 3 large extent of glass 
houses, with a continuous covered access from the public road, to form a 
Winter Garden, the atmosphere of which should be maintained temperate 
and, pure, and in these houses a succession of flowering plants should be 
exhibited, witli the object of giving the opportunity to enjoy a healthful 
and agreeable promenade in all seasons. 

,f Varieties of surface sheffdd be effected, as well under glass as in the 
open garden; excavations should be made for ornamental water, aud eminences 
raised to break the present monotonous level, aud whence to obtain views 
over the beautiful district of the |fcirk, the hills of Hampstead, Ilighgate, &c. 
Perhaps there is no other more effectual means of rendering the garden 
attractive than by diversifying the surface, and in proportion to the extent of 
artificial undulation will be the advantages of shelter and aspect afforded for 
the more successful cultivation of tJodcr plants j so that the more ornamental 
the ground is made in this respect, the butter it will*be adapted for the objects 
of science. With puf missiontof the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
&c., trees should at internals be removed front the present formal belt by * 
which the circle is walled in. * * 

“ The principal entrance to tilts garden should be from the south-west, 
opposite the Bridge Rdlid, and from which a broad avenue-walk should lead 
directly to the Conservatory or Winter Garden, and which should be placed 
on terraces at the opposite extremity of the garden, in order to give length 
and, effect to this avenue, which should be skirted on each side with lawns 
and groups *>f ornamental trees, and terminated with flower-byrders, vases, 
fountains, &c., in and about the conservatory. It would be convenient to 
have an exits gate 'opposite the road leading to Chester Terrace (constructed 
on the principle of those at tne Zoological Society’s Gardens), and also oije 
to admit parties here to the vVinte®Garden with check-tjcketssobtaiiftd at the 
principal gate. — ^ _ 

• “ A# the Society will be restricted from using) water from the present reser¬ 
voir, and as thcr% is nd other supply at presenf in thfe garden, it will be 
advisable to sink a w<j}l and to erect a steam-engine and cast-iron tanks; th» 

, latter shduld b6 elevated on eafthen mounds. The first cost of the well, 
the steam-engine, apd tanks would most likely not exceed 1800/., and the 
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annual cost of Working the steam-engine would be about ISO/. The Commis¬ 
sioners of Woods would probably pay the Society for the surplus water, if, 
after flowing through the fountains and lakes in the garden, it were carried to, 
the lake in the Park. 

“ With reference to the question, ‘ To what extent the plan can be carried 
out for a sum not exceeding 5000/. ?’ it is considered that this sum will not 
more than suffice for the proper carrying into effect the following works, viz.: 
1. The entrance gates and lodge opposite the Bridge Road, say at a cost of 
500/. 2, The principal avenue, with the lawns and shrubberies immediately 

adjoining. 3. About one half of the walks. 4. The enclosure bank (and 
which should be irregular as* to height and width, and planted or turfed at 
intervals, as it may be desirable to admit or exclude views). 5. The drain¬ 
age. 6. A portion of the works required in excavation for the ponds, and ( 
in forming hills to give a variety of surface to the garden. 7. The prepara¬ 
tion of the plots of ground designed for scientific purposes. 8. .The sowing 
with grass seeds, to fofm temporary lawns, those parts of the garden which 
cannot be at first completed. 

“ If the sum necessary for obtaining a supply of water from the «leep spring 
cannot now be raised, it will be advisable to muke an arrangement with the 
West Middlesex Water-work’s Company for such supply only as is absolutely 
necessary for watering the plants and lawns, and to defer the formation of the 
fountains, ponds, &c., until other arrangements can be ( tnade. 

“ It is particularly desirable that the ground should be cleared of perennial 
weeds thismutumn, because, unless this be attended to, either the laying out 
of the garden must be deferred for another year, or the earth will be laid 
down full of weeds :s i( now is, which would occasion an inconvenience and 
future expense to the Society, the amount of which it would not be easy to 
calculate. If the formation of the garden be eolmnenced immediately, the 
principal avenue or straight walk, with the grass lawns and ground designed 
for the medical and other scientific arrangements of plants, with part of the 
smaller walks, might be completed by the month of May next, so that a large 
portion of the garden might then be in a state qf forwardness, i>pd, fit for the 
admission of subscribers and the public. 

“ It has been thought premature at this time to propose [fians for lecture- 
rooms or museum, the site for which, howpvcr, should be near the eastern 
lodge, as well as, perhaps, a library and refreshment-rooms, the funds for 
establishing which may probably, without injury to the objects of the Society, 
be derived from another source. 

" We beg to conclude by requesting tjiat the plan and the report may be 
considered as intended to afford explanation of onr general ideas on the'sub- 
ject. We trust that they will prove sufficient for the immediate purpose, and 
. that the Council may so far approve the prin&pje on which we have pro¬ 
ceeded in preparing„these documents as to .require from us further details, 
with a view of prosecuting works to establish an Institution which may, 
doubtless, if judiciously managed, be made to advance the objects of science, 
to afford a delightful source of health and recreatiori to the public, and at 
the same time to remunerate its projectors. 

“ Decimus Burton. 

■ “ Robert Marnock.” • 

IQ.the sunr. now, proposed to be raised were expended with little delay on 
the projected plan (see Design by Architect and Curator), .the gardensmight 
be so far’'completed as to offer by the month^of May next 4- (see Report) a 
most agpeeable attraction to the public, and to decide at once the many who 
but wajt fpr some demonstration of activity to. become subscribers. For as 
no one hesitates to edmit that a"highly cultivated ornanraitat gardefl is^a chief 
desideratum in this ^rowdfd Metropolis, or thkt the spot selected for the onfc 
in question is in no respect surpassed ; so no one can doukt, that, of the nu« 
Ynerous affluent.inhabitants of London, therf are sugio'ent anxious /and r&ady 
to establish and maintain it. It is therefore hoped that, on consideration of 
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these circumstances, the present members will not fail to give their support 
to a measure which must insure the immediate success and prosperity of the 
^Society. J.'D. C. Sowerby, Secretary. 

Offices, 49. Pall Mall, August 1. 1840. * 

The Plan, we understand, is being lithographed, and we shall probably be 
able to give some account of it in our next Number. — Cond. 


.Art. IV. Mr. Mains Remarks on a Review of some of his Works 
which appeared in the “ Athenaeum" 

It is not my wish to make your pages an arena for literary squabbling ; but 
- knowing vour candour in admitting any civilly written remonstrance, especially 
f.from an individual who cannot demand or be allowed a reply in that qimrter 
where he, as an author, has been traduced, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
short representation, the insertion of which among your miscellaneous matter 
will much oblige me. 

In the Athenwum of April 25. page 330. I have been honoured by a name¬ 
less reviewer with notices of two of my little books, namely, The Forest 
Pruncr, and The Hand-boqjc of Fruit Trees. The first is spoken of in no 
measured terms of disparagement. The reviewer asserts that “ its smallness 
and cheapness are its jjfincipal merits ; it is meagre, inaccurate, and its theory 
ridiculous.” 

These are severe a pulsations ; and, as coming from an awfully Sbscure and 
irresponsible source, are the more unjustifiable, as well to the author, as to his 
respectable publisher; seeing that the reviewer does iu>t condescend to adduce 
any proofs of the faults charged. 

The brevity of the book'was intentional; because it should be cheap: and 
consequently meagre, became it would have been unfair to have pufted it out 
by iranscription or quotation, which might nave been easily done by repairing 
to Geneva or Paris, or to libraries nearer home. It may, indeed, be inac¬ 
curate in tjie language cmplojjed j but, J* venture to say, not in the practice it 
recommends. But the most tantalising charge, because so tauntingly made, is, 
that the thcorj*is ridiculous! Now, I really cannot perceive the gravamen 
of this charge ; and have been obl^cd to turn to the book to discover whether 
there be any such theorising observable. The only thing resembling theory, 
is my statement relative to the growth of the alburnum, and other new parts; 
which, by the by, is only a statement of facts, of which any one may be con¬ 
vinced by the slightest observation.. This statement, as well as that concern¬ 
ing the autumnuf descent of the sap, if is true, does not accord with the opinions 
of the lute T. A. Knight, Esq., President of the Horticultural Society of 
London, and others'his fopdlvers, or rather his mere echoes. But it must be ■ 
.remembered that that most respectable authority abandoned some of his first 
impressions on these subjects ; anch moreover, was too acute an observer not to 
perceive that the cambism, so visible between the bark and the wood in sum¬ 
mer, became-alburnum jn the autumn; and too candid a writer not to have 
announced this discovery in some one of his published papers j and which, 
indeed, has been quoted after him by at least one of his commentators. Un- 
-luckily, Mr. Knight did not follow out this sounS and spontaneous conviction 
of his fertile mind, to account for the annual enlargement ?f the*stem ; rather 
than attributing it jo the “ organisable ” sap sent, or propelled, or invited, down 
from the ldhves. Mr. Knigt# also proved that the sap of trees, Withdrawn 
from the top or branches, if*richer in essential qualities than ^hat drjwn frcfci 
the base of the stem ; and that tin*fibrous attachments fcf a grafter inserted 
bud nevef descend below tfie junction witl# the stock) both of which facts 
itre antagonist to his ideas respecting the descerft oj the s(jp, or other descend¬ 
ing processes of tile plant, as assumed by him and others. 

My qugstionigg the wajjdity of Mr. Knight’s opinions on tha first-mentione3 
• particulars, appears to be the ridiculous theory which* has called forth the re- 
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viewer’s gratuitous condemnation; and yet my thanks are due for qualifying 
his severity by “ damning with faint praise ” a few grains of useful information 
which may be gleaned from the book. Still I cannot help feeling that my 
humble name has somehow or other been the cause of a descent of elaborated 
gall into my reviewer’s ink; for the very next book reviewed, written by the 
same hand and pen, but anonymous, is spoken as highly of as the other is 
condemned 1 For this good turn I have of course to offer, on my own and 
publisher’s behalf, our united thanks. , 

If my reviewer be a disciple of the Knightian school, and especially if he 
has avowed himself as such in public conversation, or as an expositor of' 
vegetable phenomena, he cerfainly has some cause to coinplain of my repre¬ 
sentations, if they convey to his friends or his pupils any show of feasibility 
or of truth. Be this, however, as it may, it cannot be expected that practical 
men will suppress their own convictions, merely out of deference to those who ' 
happen to be seated in the high places of botanical society. — J.J\Iain. June 
20. 1840. • 


Anx. V. Retrospective Criticism. 

Erratum. —Page 2G4. line 14. for “ King Pippin,” read Kerry Pippin. 

Mr. Main's Theory of Vegetable lievehpemeut. (p. 325.) — Mr. Lyniburn’s 
rejoinder is too candid and intellectual to be passed over or treated with 
silence. A very short reply, however, is only requited, as it appears that 
different opinions are held merely from our lack of terms, or by the use of 
those which are undefined. There is always difficulty in explaining, or even 
conceiving infinity, whether of numbers or space. VVc can no more compre¬ 
hend how infinite numbers can be contained in finite space, than we can 
measure immensity itself. But we usually judt.e of those things we do 
not know, by those we do know ; and being assured no plant can originate 
itself; so neither can we conceive'that any part of a plant can acquire identity 
without a preexisting rudiment. 

In answer to Mr. Lyinburn’s Iast ( qucstion, ) have to reply,,that a dicoty¬ 
ledonous stem is composed of four physical constituents; namely, the pith, 
the wood, and the bark : these three, being destitute of vitality after they are 
formed, produce neither buds nor roots ; the other constituent lies between the 
wood and bark, that is, between the alburifum and liber, and is the vital mem¬ 
brane whence all buds and roots proceed. This living membrane is hardly vi¬ 
sible during winter, being thin and colourless ; but gradually becomes visible in 
summer, and changes to perfect timber in the autumn. Surely there can be no 
incomprehensibility about a fact like this,' of which any one tyay be convinced 
by simple examination at the different seasons. — J. Main. July 14. 1840. 

An Attempt to build in Lhwoln’s Inn Fields. —‘I trouble, you with this at the 
instance of our good^friend Mr. Ingpcn. It„ seems there is a sacrilegious at; 
tempt about to be made to rob the city of London of one half of one of her 
finest squares, namely, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by an interested set of Legal 
Vandals, who wish to seize on this brealhmg-placc for their qcw projected 
courts of law. The present courts in Westminster cost the country 100,000/., 
which are to be demolished, or rendered useless, merely because many lawyers, 
and one or two of the judges, find it rather inconvenient to attend in West; 
minuter; though they forget how inconvenient the new site woold be to the 
crown lawyers who must attend the houses of parliament. Now, Sir, as you 
have alwt.ys been an advocate for opening, rather than shutting up the few 
breathing-places so sparingly left in the city,. pra& do interpose with your pen 
to prevent, or tenderpdious, such a wantonueizurp of the very breath of heaven, 
and which 1 is the undoubted property of the Uitizen.Sc The beautiful tr^es 
which stand in the way of tke new pile of bricks and mortar, must be sacri¬ 
ficed without mercy^ lest t'tiey should ruffle the dead'wtgs o& the selfish gowns- 
tnen 1 — J. Maiy. 3. Elm Terrace, Fulham Road, Aug u 13. 1840. • 

Occurrences like thaUcontemplated point’out the r necessity’ of^what we have. 
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always contended for;*an authorised minister or commission to superintend 
all public changes in London and the suburbs; keeping in view convenience, 
health, and ornament, matters which at preserft are in a great measure left to 
chance. — Cond. ’ 

Iticauli's Rustic Architecture, reviewed p. 3S5. — In forwarding the third 
part of my work, entitled “ .Rustic Architecture, or the picturesque and 
pleasing Appearance of Rough Wood and Thatch, when applied as the only 
Decorations of Rural Buildings,” I must certainly avail myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by your kindness and liberality in allowing an author to do so, 
to correct ofle or two errors that have crept into the “ Review ” of Parts 1 and 
2 . In the first place, the number of plates Is stated as being 147, whereas 
the whole work will be completed in 42 plates ; these are divided into 6 parts, 
giving 7 plates for each design, as follows : —Part 1. A Peasant’s Cottage, 
on a gentleman’s estate; or for the accommodation of a very small family. 
*Part 2 . A forester’s Cottage; or for the residence of a small private family. 
Part 3. A Gamekeeper’s Cottage j equally suited forthe residence of a small 
family. Part 4. A Gardener’s Cottage; or for the accommodation of a small 
family. Part 5. For the residence of a small genteel family ; or a Bailiff’s 
Cottage off a gentleman’s estate. Part (i. For the residence of a genteel 
family; or a Steward’s Cottage on a nobleman’s estate. 

I must also beg leave *to state, that the sills, lintels, and reveals to the 
windows, &c., instead of being of unbarked trees,” are described in the 
specification as being * sawed out of old oak, or elm timber.” This mode of 
construction was adopted to avoid the expense of stone dressings; and from 
the sheltered positioirof the doors, and the protection afforded to the windows 
by the projection of the thatch above, it will be seen that in most instances 
they are amply secured from the injurious effects of bad weather. But it is 
almost needless to observe* that, if more strength and durability were required, 
the labels should be omitted, and the sills, lintels, and reveals formed of stone 
rudely hammer-dressed. • 

There is another error, of w hieh I must decidedly acquit myself; and that 
is, of placing “ stone mullions behind^ the rustic ones.” The whole being 
formed of*wood, and the rustic ntullions fixed to them as shown in drawings. 
If brick or stotVe walls arc objectionable on account of the incompatibility of 
the other material, both the designs may be executed entirely of rough timber, 
and lath and plaster roughcoated,*as Design No. 3. The details of the frame¬ 
work, &e., are given to the scale of three quarters of an inch to a foot, plate 
If). Part 3.— S.Ricauti. 47. Great Russet Street., Bloomsbury, July 30. 1840. 

The Conical Boiler of Mr. Rogers. —In my last communication (p. 227.) on 
this«subject, thg form of a limekiln, tir inverted cone, was suggested or hinted 
for future consideration ; and as better than that of the upright cylinder as 
recommended by Mr. Beato#. The reason was M that, as the object in burning. 
,limc is to obtain the greatest extent of combustion with the smallest quantity 
of fuel, it miglit happen that the form universally used for that purpose might 
possibly supply the same result ill one case as in the other, where the same 
object is to be attaincif. If there were no other objection than that made by 
Mr. Rogers, of the orifice g.t the lower extremity being liable to be choked by 
clinkers, it might easily be remedied by a little attention in the construc¬ 
tion ; but 1 am satisfied, on consideration, thatfhe objections to the inverted 
cone are of a much more serious nature. The reasonjs this : In biyning 
lime, .the object is to apply the principle of combustion equally, and gradually, 
over the minis <ff ‘materials, chiefly towards the centre, and the sides are made 
consequently of non-conducing substances. In the present instance the fodus , 
is required to be at the bottom an* sides, and removed from the centje, from 
tjje principle on whigji heat *is received by tlie water, whilst the idotion com¬ 
mencing at the bottom, the heat gradually ascends Jpy the.metallic surface, and 
escapes just as itsfiower 'is no longer required by the diminution of the diameter 
of the boiler, and a grgat economy of fuel is the result. The^e reasons appelff 
to me dfechrive* as to tffc superiority of form of th* cone, which has not im- 
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probably been bit on, without consideration of the principle on which it is 
founded. If this reasoning be correct, it is superior to every other form, and 
the only improvement it is chpable of, is by considering and calculating the, 
proportion of* the cone, as it is too much to suppose that the best modifica¬ 
tion Of it has beqn hit otf at the first heat of the invention or application. I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Rogers overrates the effect of friction in fixing 
his level, especially when you deduct the weight of the column to be raised 
perpendicularly to the upper or flowing point. However, it cannot be of very 
much importance either way. My observation only went to guard against 
the, effects of the somewhat loose manner in which it was treated in his first 
paper. 

In his courteous answer to my last note, Mr. Rogers has mistaken my mean¬ 
ing, which is of itself of little importance; but, as it may be of very grave 
consequence in bringing his excellent plan into, general use, I will endea- 1 
vour to correct it. The words of Mr. Rogers are : “ With respect tp the given 
quantity of water whiclr any boiler would heat to boiling, a little reflection 
will, I think, show that it is a question not admitting a definite answer, and 
that, if answered, could lead to no practical result,” I perfectl&agree with 
Mr. Rogers, that such an enquiry would be loss of time, but my meaning was 
wholly different. So far from wishing to ascertain the quantity of water each 
boiler would boil, my object is to ascertain what quantity each would heat to 
200°, or thereabouts, boiling being expressly guarded against in my view of 
the case. It is very clear that there must be a limit 1 6 the capacity of each- 
sized boiler <• and, assuming 200° as the best point of comparison, there would 
be no great difficulty in ascertaining how much each size would manage, when, 
by measuring the cooling surface of the house, it could be easily put in the 
power of anyamateur or working gardener to estimate the size his house would 
require. '• 

This very important point should be attended to cither by the ihventor or 
the manufacturer, and the hope of u inducing them to do so, and consequently 
to enhance the value of this simple and excellent invention to the horticultural 
public, by extending its use, is the solp reason of my recurring to the subject. 

1 perfectly agree as to the greater friction of 2-inch pipes j on which account, 
as well as their being liable to choke from impurities of water, being more 
subject to defects in the casting, and the economy which appears to be 
their sole recommendation being trifling, fhey should probably be banished 
from any houses of importance. Of course the friction is very much aug¬ 
mented by elbows and turns, especially by descents to cross footways and the 
like. — W. ."*• 

The Black Eagle Cherry, — I see that 'the Black Eagle Chqrry, to whieh I 
gave a good character at p! 264., is denounced in strong terms by T. R. of 
Liverpool, at p. 376. The size of fruits must ofHiqursc he estimated by com¬ 
parison with others of the same class, aud according to this rulp I judged the 
cherry in question, making it a good-sized (that is, a middle-sized) fruit, in¬ 
termediate between the small kinds, such as the Coron ( e, and the large, like 
the Bigarreau. By referring to the Horticultural Society’s Fruit Catalogue, I 
find my estimate of this cherry confirmed, for it is there classed with the May 
Duke, Kentish, and others, as a second or middle-sized fruit; it is, moreover, 
stated to be of the first qualfcy, and as the account of its quality there given' 
is thg result of perhaps as much experience as T. R. can boast, many persons 
will nave the hardihood to consider the author of that work the better autho¬ 
rity of tht> two. I have myself grown the Bj^ck Eagle, anil therefore am 
enabled flatly to contradict this libeller of cherries who says that “ a poorer, 
more vapid fruit wasPnever produced.” ©ithec T. R. does not know tho 
Black Eaglb, or the Inferiority of his fruit is the Result of some defdtt in soy, 
situation,’or management.—Jc 2?. W. July 8.» 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

*dRT. I. Notes on some Country Seals and Gardens in Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Hertfordshire, from May to October, 18-10. By the Con¬ 
ductor/ 

Husgrrtos Hai.l (May 20. 22)., the present residence of Gregory Gre¬ 
gory, Esq., is a quiet rural abode in an elevated healthy situation. The house 
is well arranged, and exceedingly comfortable, and the library contains an 
admirable collection of shook s on architecture and ancient gardening, more 
especially foreign works on these subjects. We noticed the following:— 


Architecture d’Androuet du Circeau. 
Paris, 1501. 

Fries’s Ornaments. 1563. 'Noplace. 

Dicterlin’s Architecture. ?598. No 
place. 

Trei ar des Parterres, par Loris. Ge¬ 
neva, 1629. 

Arts du Moyen Age, par Soui- 
mcrard. Paris, 1035. 

Traite du .larcflnage, par Boigcau 
Paris, 1038. 

Sanderi Flandria illustrata. Cologfta, 
1641. 

Meriani.Topographia. 1015. Noplace, 

(Euvres de Silvestrc. Paris, 1650. 

TheaSre des PI,ns du Jardinagc, par' 
Sercy. Paris, 165^. 

CEuvres dc Perctte. • Paris^ M552. 

J,oggau’s Oxoiya Illustrata. Oxford, 
1673. 

Loggan’s Cantabrigia illustrata. Caln- 

* bridge, 1688. * 

Suecia hodierna et anfiqiyi. 1091. 
No place,. 

Jfeue Stedcbock von Italien, par 
Blase. Aiisterdam, 1705. 

Le R»s. Castella de Brabant. Am¬ 
sterdam, W0!f. * # 

Theatre de la Grande Bretggne, par 
Kipp, London, 1708. • 

Vjpi Nidefr’s Views i% Hollartd. Am- 

• • sterdbm, 1709. • 

Salzbach, Architecture Civile. Augs¬ 
burg, 1711. # 

.Works of*Pozzo. Roma, 1717.* 

1840. Nov. p 


Pfelffcl’s Views in Vienna. Augs¬ 
burg, 1724, 

Theatre de Piemont. A' La Haye, 
1725. 

Maisons de Plaisance de Milan. Milan, 
f727. 

Butken’s Trophees de Brabant. Brux- 
, elles, 1727. 

Theatre sacre de Brabant. A' la 
llayc, 1729. 

Rademaker’s Netherland Cabinet. 
Amsterdam, 1732. 

Views of the principal Bridges of 
Europe, by Schramm. Lcipsic, 
1735. 

Traits du Jardinage, par Argenville, 
A' la 11 dye, 1739. 

Works cjf Piranesi. Paris, 1743. . 

Works of Vasi rf lloina Modema ad 
Antica. Roma, 1747. 

Tirion’s Nederland’s Cabinet. Am¬ 
sterdam, 1749. 

Architecturedc Le Pautre. Paris,1751. 
Pleflel, Vues dc Maycnce, de Salz¬ 
burg,#’Augsburg. Augsburg, 1751. 
CEuvres de Marot. Paiiis, 1751, 
CEuvres de Blondel. Paris, 1752. 
lligaud’s Views of the Palaces of 
France. Paris, 1752. » 

Ridingcr’s grea'I worlf on thl £hase in ' 
Germany, in at its diversities. Augs¬ 
burg* 1760. , 

Cavillers, CEuvres de. Paris, 1772. 
Le Rouge, “ Details nouveaux JsIN 
• dins.” Baris, 1776. 
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Coup-d’ceil sur Belceil, par le Prince Visser’s Views in Holland. Amster- 
de Ligne. Belceil, 1786. dam, no date. 

Millin’s Antiquites Nationales. Paris, Orneraens de Bcrain. Paris, no date. 

1790. Fontaines, par Le Brun. No date. ' 

Vues d’Amsterdam. Amsterdam, 1805. Teatro di Venezia. Venezia, No date. 
Voyages dans l’ancienne France, par Oppenort’s Architecture. No date. 

Taylor, Nodin, &c. Paris, 1815. Plafonds de la Galerie de Florence. 

Laborde, Monumcns de la France. No date, 

Paris, 1816. Vitruvien Denmarken. No date or 

Falda, Fontane di Roma. Roma, place. ' ■ 

no date. • Architecture des Jardins, par Filet. 

Works of Viscntini. No date. No date or place. 

Besides a great number of county histories; and a great variety of old, 
■works on chivalry, heraldry, f£tes, and processions. « 

In the kitchen-garden, and also in a large garden, which inaj- be called a 
nursery, hardy and hotise plants of various kinds are bringing forward for the 
terrace gardens and conservatories now forming at Ilarlaxton new Manor; 
and for stocking the indigenous woods there. There is also an excellent col¬ 
lection of grapes, and the manner in which these are cultivated by Mr. Wude 
the gardener, particularly in one house, having a pit for pines or other plants, 
is new, and well deserving of imitation. 

The back wall of this house is flued, and the spaqe allotted for the back 
alley is given to the vines as a border for their roots. If the pine-pit walls 
had been thrown upon arches, a greater increase of space for the extension 
of their roots would of course have been available. ' The circumstance of 
root and branch being tl>us out of the reach of the atmospheric changes belong¬ 
ing to the early months of the year is very important to early forcing, and 
the back wall having a flue running very contiguods to these roots places the 
climate, and the period of commencing their growth, completely in the [lower 
of the cultivator. It is only in such a situation that the delicate and perliflned 
sorts, such as Purple White Constantia and the Grizzly Frontignau, perfect 
and mature their growth and ripen their fruit., , 

The mode adopted at the Royal Gardens at Kensington, as detailed in some 
of the early volumes of this Magazine, of constructing the t8p sashes of the 
roof of a size exactly to fill up the space^ and height from the hack pit wall 
up to the roof of the house, is a very great and ingenious improvement j for 
by this means the back wall crop can be made to have a winter, or rather 
state of rest, and the main body of the house still kept for its usual purposes; 
the back alley being alone detached froiy it, and exposed during the latest 
summer months to the open air. * « * 

This forms the arrangement for the first crop of grapes. The second, or 
- intermediate, crop is obtainfd by allotting the'Space for the front alley as a 
border for the vines, pa that the roots arc here again never submitted to atmo¬ 
spheric changes j but, as there is no flue which can be said to be sufficiently 
near to this border to lend to it an increased state of ficat, it has been found , 
that the afore-named tender sorts, with a very luxpriant growth, and great 
vigour and size of bunch, will never ripen on this border, although they do so 
very successfully in the same house on the back wall, where there is a Hup 
worked with a very gentle fiffe. The Hamburg, Sweetwater, and Muscat have 
ripeped in that sityation. These vines are trained to the rafters.*- • 

The third crop is derived from the border out of doors, in the usual way, 
and the vifces are trained to the rafters. The succession is obtalnetPby wintering 
them along the front uprights of the house,* and, placing them between two 
walls or screens of diass. They are, by iSiis glass chamber, if we may so call 
it, never ekposed toAhe entire rigour of the whiter, and are introduced into 
the house to their^raftcr,s at the option of the gardener, or as late as tbcfr 
tendency to break their buds admits of. _ « 

* This arrangement utilises as much as possible t|ie< area 1/oth o£ glasff and 
ground, ddes not destroy the facilities of circulation, or of cultivating pines* 
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in the pit, admits of the cultivation of a greater variety of the most esteemed 
sorts, and obtains an immense power of succession. 

The following are thc.kinds of grapes grown i .— Purple Constantia, White 
^Constantia, Grizzly Frontignan, Muscat of Alexandria, Stillwell’s Sweetwater, 
West’s St. Peter, Black Damascus, Black Tripoli, Black Hamburg, White 
Portugal, Syrian. 

In the plant stoves, palms of various kinds, dracaenas, musas, bamboos, 
and various fragrant-flowered climbers, are bringing forward in pots and tubs 
for the conservatory at the new Manor House. 

■ An experiment has been tried in one of these houses by reversing the posi¬ 
tion of the sash-bar, so that the rabbet is on tho under side, and the insertion 
of the panes is made from that side instead of from the outside, as in the usual 
manner. The advantage of this mode is, that the putty is not exposed to the 
weather, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed to determine its value. The 
difficulty that appears to be most likely to establish itself respecting the reverse 
glazing is, that of the execution of it, and the repair, supposing that the 
lights arc not movable but fixed. In the first instance, it is feared that the 
pane cannot be made to retain its position, but will fall, or at least move 
slightly froift its place, from its own weight, before the putty is sufficiently set 
or hardened to retain it. In repairing, the workman is not so conveniently 
placed ; he is like a paintew of ceilings, and ought to be laid on his back. Pro¬ 
bably Mr. Paxton's mode of having a groove in the sash-bar, as hereinafter 
described, may ultimately be found preferable. 

Be!ton, near Grantham ; Earl Broumtow. — May 21. We passed to this 
place from Harlaxtonfc through Grantham, and a very miserable village, which 
we could not help wishing had belonged to Mr. Gregory. The wretched 
hovels exhibited not only a want of taste in their exteriors and surrounding 
gardens, but even a want qf repair and the appearance of common comforts. 
Belton we have always understood to be one of the best kept places in Eng¬ 
land, and we certainly found it so, though the family had been absent some 
months, and .verc liot expected till July. We entered by the kitchen-garden, 
which was originally planned by, and built under the direction of, Mr. Webb. 
The pine stoves and vineries are wide, with a fixed roof formed by bars with¬ 
out rafters, resyng on a horizontal iron rail, supported by iron pillars, rising 
from the middle of the tan pits. The only inconvenience that the gardener, 
Mr. Ingram, finds from these pillar% is, that he is in danger of breaking the long 
stiff shoots of the vines, when he removes them from the rafters to lay them 
down to rest on the top of the front wall, in Mr. Strutt’s manner. The 
grounds have few natural inequalities ; but the river Witham runs through 
them, and this feature has been nualp the most of, especially near the house, 
which is a fine* old French mansion, with stately, avenues. Among the old 
trees are some good /pecimeqs, especially of elm and Scotch pine. There is 
a rustic bridge leading over a piece of water to what may be called a fancy • 
'cottage, whicll is covered over vfith rustic trelliswork fey climbers, and these 
climbers arc planted in rustic boxes, which project from the outside of the 
• parapet of the bridge. »The idea is comparatively new, and the effect good. In 
the church, the tower *of which forms a fine object from the walk in the 
pleasure-grounds which leads to it, are some fine sculptural monuments of 
the Browmow family, and in the churchyard are several to their servants; 

* 'kindness and consideration to them being apparently hereditary in the family. 
OneTpinbstone is to the memory of a gardener, who had b^cn 54 years it the 
family, and {lic4 in 1710. The place has two defects which might easily be 
remedied. The first is, that there is no master walk so conducted* as to dis¬ 
play the main features of thfc place: and the second, that the; kitchjn-gardSn 
cannot be* entered without grossing a public road, and also, if ye #re not 
qftstaken, a farm roaeft A tunqpl or tunnels %-ould at onfe remove the latter 
objection, and facilitate the removal of the fonfler# % 

TJjie home farm-Sffices are very complete; we entered the poultry-house, vjljidi 
.is a square roorrv, well lighted, anc^heated by an open fireplace. (There is a rangfe 
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round the room of coops for hens with chickens; above it, one for laying-hens ; 
and above that, one for such as are hatching. On each side a hen stair leads to 
the roosting-place, which is above the ceiling, so that nothing can ever drop on 
the floor. The village here is being remodeled in the Gothic style in good' 
taste, and is already a most gratifying and conspicuous ornament to the public 
road. Would that Flis Lordship might extend this admirable improvement to 
all the cottages on the estate! By way of expression of purpose, the smithy 
has a large horseshoe sculptured on the gable, which projects over the entrance. 
The inn and public houses have carved stone figures for their signs; the beau¬ 
tiful schoolhouse has a quotation, and the village shop has a riband label of 
stone (too broad, and not very tastefully displayed) over the broad window 
for displaying the goods. In the flower-garden we observed a curious hybrid 
between a Brompton stock and a wallflower, which appeared to be producing 
seed ; and which, at’all events, we trust Mr. Ingram has propagated by cuttings. 

C'/ialswort/i .— May 2.'}. When we lust visited this place in May, IH.'i!) (sef 
our preceding vol. p. 4.70), the grand conservatory was just beginning to be 
glazed, and at present the glazing is almost completed. The panes are .'i ft. 
9 in. in length, and 6 in. in width, and the work was performed by Mr. 

Drake, glazier, Edgcware Hoad, London, at* (jjj 
the rate of 1 6<t. per square foot. The sash-bars rpi 
are of deal, cut out by machinery impelled by g 
steam. Fig. 61. is a section of the bar of the % 
full size; and fig. (>2. are specimens of the ^ 
glass of the full thickness, showing at h the 
thinnest glass, and at a the very thickest that % 
is used in the conservatory ; or, in other words, 
showing the variation of thickness that takes ^ 
place in this description of glays. The roof, 
as most of our readers know, is in the ridge- f 
and-furrow manner, and the quantity of sash-bar 
used in forming the sides of the ridges, exceeds $ 

40 miles in length. The hot-water heating- IH 
apparatus is already put up by Messrs. Walker b 

of Manchester ; there are 8 boilers, and the length of «;>ipe, which is 
4 in. in diameter within, is about 7 miles. There is such a thorough 
command of water on the adjoining rising grounds, that it would be easy 
to form a system of pipes for throwing down a shower over the whole in¬ 
terior of the house, in Messrs. Loddiges's manner j and the water for this pur¬ 
pose might be heated by passing the pipes containing it through a mile or two 
of the heating pipes. This has already Ivjtu done with the pines v hich nip- 
ply water for the ordinary watering of the house. The progress of fitting up 
the interior is going on steadily, and will be completed, aftd many of the trees 
planted, in the course of thd autumn. The trees <n the arboretum are in a 
most thriving state;* and planting on little ‘hills of prcparcd"soil, keeping 
these hills afterwards clear of weeds and covered with short grass, has done 
as much here for the growth of the plants as it has dtne at Elvaston Castle 
and the Derby Arboretum. Some of the rarer specits of Pin us /l'bics and 
Picea have made vigorous shoots, and will soon "become fine trees.' /leer 
palmutum, which was killeiL every where about London, by the winter of 
1837-8, except in Mr. Knight’s nursery, has never had any protection, here, 
and it now 3 ft. high in the open arboretum. The nomenclature of th/s ar¬ 
boretum ^unavoidably in a state of confusion j because, Mr. Taxton’s object 
bejng to collect as many species as he could,, wherever he found a different 
name hetordered a n’ant, and planted it jvith the name which he received, 
with a V.ew t to futureTbomparisoa and correction.* In another year, Wy sending 
one of his young meic to the pefby Arborctunf, he wilPbe able to adipst the 
nomenclature at Chdtsworta to that of the Arboretum at f Dcrby, which we 
think it will not be denied is at present the most correctly named collection 
of trees and shrsbs in England. If it.is not ro, then«we have r spent ten years 
of our life, and expended in cash or credit above I0,000/., ( in vain’.' 
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The conservative wall which separates the lawn from the park on the north 
is a most delightful scene, and confirms the observations of our correspondent 
in p. 23., “ that a conservative wall is a very superior source of enjoyment to 
•either a green-house or a conservatory.” It is 340 ft. in length, and the direc¬ 
tion being up a sloping surface, it is divided into panels about 27 ft. in length, 
and about 18 ft. high, rising above one another, with stone piers between each. 
The wall is fined and covered with a wooden trellis. It has a coping which 
projects about 1 ft. in front, with a rod under it on which the rings of curtains 
run. Piers are built every 27 ft. apart, which determine the length of the 
curtain rods* and half the curtain draws up against each pier, as in the case 
of a common window. The curtains are of stout hempen cloth, striped with 
blue ; and in order to provide for the contraction and expansion, and also to 
keep the curtains tight when let down, the lower edge of the curtain is fur¬ 
nished with rings, which are put over hooks fixed on the edge of a board 
IHiich lies flat on the border at the distance of 13J in. from the wall. The 
other edge of this board, which is 11.1 in. wide, is hinged to a rail 4$ in. broad, 
which is made fast to stakes driven into the ground, and sawn off level with 
the surface. In consequence of this arrangement, when wet weather contracts 
the curtain, instead of shrinking up, and exposing a part of the wall to the 
weather, it merely lifts up the inner edge of the board, which sinks down 
again to its place with the*return of dry weather. The edges of the curtain 
next the piers are made fast to slips of wood fixed to the wall, and the edges 
where the curtains join in the middle overlap each other, as in common window 
or bed curtains. Nothing is planted against the piers but dahlias during sum¬ 
mer, and thus, by leiVing these naked, they preserve the architectural dignity 
of the wall by contrast with the covered parts. With a view to this end, and 
also to the effect of the flowers on the plants in the? panels, even the dahlias, 
in our opinion, would be better omitted. 



* Fig. 63. is an elevation.of part of the whll shewing the piers (the one rising 
liigjjgtthar^the other, as the wall ascends a sloping surface), and the curtains 
drawn aside. ‘ * • 

Fig. 64. «s ;#gfound plan of the same portion of the wall j in which a is the 
dug border, b the rising ana falling board, c fixed boards opposite the pi;rs, 
d a border of turf, e a gravel wall%6 ft. wide, and f th^j lawm # 

Fig. 03. is a section of the wall, the wojden coping* the curtain,* and the 
•nsingjwd falling board. • , \ 

Fig. 66. is a section of the lower part of the ^vall, flie rising and falling 
board, and the grouiyl rail to which it is hinged, on a larger scale. « 

■ The f&llowiifg list of the plants now-growing agojnst this ball has been, at ■ 
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our request, kindly furnished by Mr. Paxton. They are arranged here ae_ 
cording to the natural orders, for the sake of showing the great variety of 
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species; but they arc planted against the wall in no particular order, except 
that the more tender sorts, such as orange trees, J^sminum grandiflorum, 
&c„ are generally placed together, so that the part of the wall 
against which they arc placed may be heaped by itself; whereas, 
if they were distributed over the whole wallwith the hardier 
sorts, suclj as Sophora microphylla, Tecoma capreolata, &c., 
which require no artificial heat, there would be a considerable 
loss both of labour and fuel. 




Hanuncutacea;. c \ 

Clematis fldrida Siebdldii, planted in 1837, is 9 ft. iiigh, and in another place 
has reached the top ‘of the wall in a panel over low-growing shrubs. Like ' 
other climbers it does not spread much in*width. In flower it is singularly 
ornamental. _ *' 

Clematis azurca grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 15$ ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. 
Splendid when in flower. * t 

» Dillen iaceae. . ' 

Hibbqrtta voluhilis, ^planted in 1836, is 10ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. * 

Magnoliaceas. , 

Magnolia gfandiflora, planted in 1836, is 4$ ft. high, and 3$ ft. wide. 

• interaceji. * 

niiciumttorfdknum, nfanted in 1838, is 1 ft. high"/ and 1 {>. wide. 

‘ Berberfde*. ‘ 

? S p., planted in 1838, is 3 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

' , P olygaleae. *' * ‘ 

JPotygala grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 8$ ft. high, and 7« f t. wide. 
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Pitlospurccc. 

Billnrdiera longifldra, planted in 1837, is IC ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Billardiera mutabilis has in the same period attained the height of 17 ft., and 
is 1 ft. wide. 

SoIIya heterophylla, planted in 1837, is 4J ft. high, and 2£ ft. wide. 

L hie/c. 

Ziinum trigynum, planted in 1838, is 1 \ ft. high, and 1^ ft. wide. 

* Malvdcccc. 

• ilfalva ? sp.,^planted in 1840, is 8 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide, 
il/alva Cr ceana, planted in 1839, is 7-’ It. high,.and 5 ft. wide. 

Aurantidcca:. 

Various orange trees, planted in 1830, arc from 3ft. to Oft. high; and the 
• standard have the lower part of the wall covered with Maurandya Bar- 
cluyn'ttfz andJTropae'olum pcregrinum. 

Ti-opa-d/cce. 

Trop® oluiy pcregrinum grows to the top of the wall every season. 

TXnldcece. 

Corrac'a speeiosa, planted in 1837, is Sift, high, and 1Jft. wide. 

Corra fa alba, plar‘" J ”i 1840, is 3| ft. high, and 10 in. wide. 

Anacardiaccec. 

Schinus Mdlle. A very large plant of this fine evergreen has lately been killed 
to the ground, butyls now springing up again. * ' 

Lrgiimindsa:. # 

Acacia lophantha, planted in 1837, is 7^ ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac. melanoxylon, planted in 1837, is 10 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac decurrens, planted in 1837, has attained the height of the wall, and 
has been several times cut in. 

Ac. rntaefolia, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and 10 in. wide. 

Ac. vestitS has just been planted. • 

Brachysema ufdulata, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 1J ft. wide. 

Bossiae'fl scolopendra, planted in'1840, is 18 ft. high, and 1ft. wide. 
Callistachys lanccolata, planted if 1840, is 4 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Cli&nthus puniceus, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 10 ft. wide. A splendid 
specimen. 

Daviesia mimosdldes, planted in 1840, is 2 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
jDccJ’cnium hirsutum, planted at the same time, is Oft. high, and 3ft. wid 
Eutaxia myrtifolia, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 3| ft. wide. 

Edwfirdsis graiuliti'jta, platted in 1837, is 2^ ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Ed. microphylla, plunted«in 1830, is 13 ft. high; and 3.J ft. wide. 

Erythrina Cnsta-gfdli, planted In 1837, is 5 ft. high, aqd 1 £ ft. wide. 

Glycine bimaculata is a small plant. 

Kennedy^ nigricans, planted in 1837, is 15 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide, 

Ken. rubicunda, planted at the same time, is 16 fit. and 1 ft. wide. 

Mimosa prostrata is miXed with other plants, and climbs to a considerable 
height. .... . . 

Swgjasonia coronilkefdlia, planted in 1836, is “1 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 
Wistaria Conscquawa, a magnificent vigorous-growing specimen, spreaijp to a 
great distance* over the walls of some stable buildings, which join with the 
conservative wall, and fortn its termination at the farther extremity from the 
house. 

lXoshcecc. 

CydiSm japonrea, pianteu in <837, is 12 ft.*high, and (4 ft. widc^ 

/iosa moschata, iplanteU in 1837, is 12 ft. high, aifd 2\ it. wide. 

ifftsa JJanksiaVio, planted at the same time, is 15 ft. high, and 2$ ft, wide*. 
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Photinia serrulata, planted in 1837, is 10 ft. high, 'and Oft. wide. 

Cnlycanthacca:. 

Chimonanthus fragrans, planted in 1838, is Oft. high, and 3J ft. wide. 

(t ranntucea. 

Punica Granatum, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

O nagrariee. 

Fuchsia globosa, planted in 1837, is 154 ft. high, apd 11 ft. wide. A magni¬ 
ficent specimen. 

F. globosa major, planted in 1837, is 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. ‘ 

F. conica, planted in 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 5ft. wide; another specimen, 
planted in 1830, is 12 ft. high, and 84 ft. wide. 

F. Thomson;', planted in 1837, is Oft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 

F. inicropivyliu, planted in 1837, is 16ft. high, and 2ft. wide; another spcci- 
_ men is 6 ft. high, and 24 ft. wide. , ** 

F. fulgens, planted in 1840, is 24 ft. high, and 5 ft. wide. 

Vhiladclphi xt. 

Deutzia scabra, planted in 1839, is 5 ft. high, and 24 ft. wide. 

Mj trtficear. 

Callistemon semperflorens, planted in 1837, is 15J ft. high, and 24 ft. wide. 
Eucalyptus V sp., planted in 1837, has attained the height of the wall, and 
is 16 ft. wide. *' 

E. globulus and E. resiniferus, planted in 1830, have, like the preceding 
species, far exceeded the height of the wall, and beencut in the two last 
years ; three other species, the names of which are unknown, have attained 
the height of 5 ft., 6 ft.*, and 10 ft. 

Leptosp£rmum grandiflorum, planted in 1837, is 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

L. trinerve, planted in 1837, is 74 ft. high. 

Melaleuca fulgens, planted in 1837/ is 8 ft. high, and 7 ft. wide. 

Psldium Cattleydnum, planted in 1837, is 3 ft. high, and IJ ft. wide. 

A/yrtus communis. Various plants from 3 ft. to 10 ft. high. 

1‘assijlurra-. 

Passiflora cseridea has attained the height of the wall, and spread along it, 
forming a belt Oft. wide; another plant i^ 10ft. high, and 22 ft. wide. 

Pas. Maydna runs along the wall at 5 ft. from the top, to the distance of 9 ft. 
on each side of the main stem, and the breadth covered is 5 ft. deep. 

Grossutdriec. 

Bites speeidsum, planted in 1837, is 15 fr.’nigh, and 2 ft. widty. 

C oriuicca-. , 

•Benthamia fragifera, planted in 1830, is 10 ft. high,*, and 74 ft. wide. 

* Escallnmse. ‘ 

Escalldnia glanduldsa, planted in 1839, is 3 ft. high, and 14 ft. wide. 

Esc. viscosa, plantedjm 1838, is 94 ft. high, and 24 ft.Jvide. 

Oaprifulideea;. « 

Caprifolium gratum, planted iij 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. ‘ 

Cap. etruscum, planted at the same time, is 10 ft. high, and 2 ft. w t 'de. 

* * E ricdccec. 

Thibaudia setigera, planted in 1838, is 54 ft. higlft. 

Katcinium Sprengelii, j)lanted in 1838, is 2 ft.-higly and 1 ft. wide. 

' ' O letncee.*' \ 

I/igustrum lucidum, planted in^ffes, is 13 ft. lygh, and 3*j ft. yvide. 

* * Jasnuncw. " 1 

Ja£.2Utum umbel\atum [?], planted in 1837, is 44 ft. hyhj and 3 ft. wi/le. 
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./asminum undulutum, planted in 1840, is 5 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

J. grandifiorum, planted in 1837, is 4 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

J. sp., planted in 1839, is 4i ft. high. 

liignoniaccai. 

Bignoni'a spcctabilis, planted in 1837, is 51 ft. high, and 21 ft. wide. 

B. capreolata, planted at the same time, is 16 ft. high, and 2J ft. wide. 

B. /iteridifolia [?], planted in 1837, is 6 ft. high. 

B. ^'asminoides, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high. 

Tccoma sp.^ planted in 1837, is 9$ ft. high, and 24 ft. wide. 

Calainpelis scaber is planted in several places to fill up blanks. 

Cobwucex. 

CobceV* scandens, planted in 1840, is 10 ft. high. 

B araitinear. 

Hcliotropium peruvianum, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and 3^ ft. wide. 

S o/diicce. 

Brugmans/d sail guinea, planted in 1839, is 81 ft. high, and 8,^ ft. broad. 

Scrophnlarutccti’. 

Lophnspermum scandens, planted in 1837, is 8.’ft. high. 

Maurandy« Burclaydnra is planted in several places to fill up blanks. 
Pentstemon genUanVgdcs, planted in 1810, is 41 ft. high, and 34 ft. wide, 
llhodochiton voliibilc is planted to fill up blanks. 

Calceolaria viscosis-^ma, planted in 1836, is b\ ft. high, and 2 ft. %ide. 

I.abidhc. 

iSalvia chammdrifdlia, planted in 1840, is 21 ft. liigh,*and 1J ft. wide. 

• Xcrbcnacccc. 

Lanlana Sellown, planted in 1839, is 21 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

P lumbnginccc. 

Plumbago capcnsis, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 21 ft. wide; another 
spccinltn? planted in 18;f6, is 10 ft? high, and 4 ft. wide. The fine blue 
of the flowers of this plant produces a charming effect, contrasted with 
the yellow flowers of most of the Leguminosie. 

‘*Pro/rucese. 

Grevlllefl ffcanthifolia, planted in 1840, is 21 ft. high, and I ft. wide. 

II:ikcn fldrida, planted in 1840, is 21 ft. high, and I ft. wide, 
llaken sp., planted in 1837, is 7 ft..high, and 2 ft. wide. 

' Arixtoborhiacetr. 

ylristolochia glaucaj planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 2\ ft. wide. 

A. sipho, planted in 1837, is 16ft. nigh, and 1* ft. wide; another specimen, 
planted in 1838, is 16 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. • 

f Garry acese. 

Carry a clliptica, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 2£|k> wide. 

a Casuaracca:. 

Casuprina equisctifdlia. anted in 1837, is 8 ft.*liigh, and 2£ ft. wide, 

fufssfena, planted 1837, is 3$ ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. • 

C. stricta, planted in 1837, is 9 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. ' 

■* S mi/dceeB. 

JSuscus androgynus, planted in 1937, is 3 ft. high, and^£ ft. wide. 

In/he lawn at Chatsworth^there is a wait of artistinal finish to the watcr- 
wqpKSCand of an obvious connexion among tilen* and with the house. The 
long straight cai&l, for example, should be lined w'ith masonry ornai&wutcd 
with pigrs, some of %h#m crovyieil by sculptural objects, and connected, in 
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reality or in appearance, with the terrace walls of the house. The magnificent 
cascade of steps is admirable, so far as it goes, but its lower termination iB poor. 
The cascade ought, perhaps, to be brought down nearer to the house, and 
the basin, in which it terminates, ought to be surrounded by a highly archi¬ 
tectural margin. At all ovents, something ought to be done to take away 
from the scattered, disjointed, and in some cases meagre, appearance of 
these water-works, which, taken separately, are by far the grandest in Britain. 

In the kitchen-garden Mr. Paxton is introducing a new mode of covering 
glass cases, whether frames, pits, or low houses, during the night. This is 
simply by having a thatched roof of somewhat larger dimensions than the 
frame, pit, or house to be covered, resting on side walls, and independent of 
those which support the glass ; the lower edge or base of this roof slides 
on a railway, which extends at either or at both ends of the house, so as 
to afford space] for the roof to stand on in the day time, or when it is not 
wanted. The advantages of this mode of covering are, that more heat cat* 
be retained than by mat$ or boards ; and that the covering and tincovering 
can be effected with less labour, and almost instantaneously. 

The house on which the experiment is about to be tried is for growing 
orchidaceous plants, and is being heated by Mr. Penn. It is s{!an-roofed, 
and stands in the direction of north and south : fig. 67. is a section, in 
which a is the glass roof, and b the thatched roof. uThe situation is low, and 
being on a level with the river, is incapable of drainage beyond a certain 
depth ; in consequence of which, a water-tight cast-ir» n box, or caissoon, 
is sunk, and in it the furnace and boiler are built. This practice is common 
in Holland ‘even for dwelling-houses ; the lower rooms fX which, being often 



below the level of the adjoining canals, have a thick flooding and thick side 
“walls of masonry, built with cement, which completely exclude water. 
The sash-bar used in'this orchidaceous houde has side gutters Tor collecting 
the drip, as shown in the section, fig. 68.,»which is of the full size. The 
glass is intermediate between the two thicknesses, shtwn in fig. 65. p.572., 
and is 6 in. wide, in pines not exceeding 40 in. in length; the cost of which, 
glazing included, is about 1*. 4rf. a square foot. 

In Germany and Holland, plant structures with upright glass In front, as 
in the Botanic Gardens at Munich and Leyden] are covered with^.great 
rapidity by letting tbwn rolls of straw mats, as noticed in our vof. forVo-.„ j 
and where the glass roof slopes, hinged shutters, suspended frog} the back 
way bv cords and pulleys, are instantly let dotfn, and as quickly pulled up, 
<as in the Potanin Gardens at Carlsruhe. 'fhese modes, however, are not so 
. well adapted for this country, where few houses Vave opaque roofs cind only 
front glasses ; and eqAally lcw f th%se elevated pfojections‘called bonnetroofej, 
shown in fig. 69., in which t, is' the point where the shutters are hinged. „ 
<Pe*£iap8 the operations that we were most gratified witft, on our present 
■visit to Chatswofth, were # those carrying on in the vii’a^e of Edensor. The 
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cottages are being rebuilt, added to, or repaired and 
ornamented, and their gardens will be enlarged and 
tastefully laid out and planted. All the houses 
*will be supplied with water from an elevated source, 
the village being on the side of a hill; and there 
will be a public play-ground and open shed, and a 
public drying-ground. Behind the houses are the 
fields for grazing the cows, of which each cottager 
has one or more. The school is almost the only 
building so fhr finished as to enable us to judge of its effect, which, we think, 
will be excellent. We entered several of the cottages, and found them most 
comfortable and commodious within ; all of them had back kitchens, pantries, 
and dairies for the produce of the cow, with the sleeping-rooms up stairs. 
We have no doubt, that, when this village is completed according to Mr. 
Paxton’s ideas, His Grace the Duke will be so much pleased with it, as to 
cause a revision to be made of all the cottages on his, extensive estates ; and 
a better mode of doing good, both positively to the occupants, and, by ex¬ 
ample, to the cottagers of other proprietors, and to cottagers generally, we do 
not think Amid be devised. 

All that Derbyshire wants, to render it the most beautiful and interesting 
county in England, is, plantations on the high grounds to improve the climate 
and beautify the face of the country, and more artistical cottages, farmhouses, 
and gardens. <• 

Chatxworth to Wootton Lodge, by Chesterfield and Derby. — May 24. To 
Chesterfield the comtry is bleak, but the fields are divided bj^stone walls, 
and tolerably well cultivated. The railroad from Chesterfield to Derby 
passes through the most interesting tract of country on the line between 
Sheffield and London ; ajid the road from Derby, by Ashbourne to Alton 
Towers, is most romantic. 

. Wootton Lodge is a remarkably fine pld place. The house is a square 
building, of the time of Elizabeth, imposing from the magnitude of the mass, 
and from its great height, considering, that it is a dwelling-house, in propor¬ 
tion to its'w'idth. It is situated on a prominent rock or hill, surrounded on 
three sides bj^a deep ravine, which separates it from higher hills, which are 
covered with oak woods. The elevation of the house, we repeat, is very im¬ 
posing, and this arises chiefly fron* magnitude, and from the height and breadth 
of the many mullioned windows, and the large spaces of naked wall between 
them. 

The mass of the building is sufficiently large to constitute it grand, and 
the* height, relatively to the breadth, being greater than what is common 
in buildings or this era, it joins to grandeur a character of elegance, which 
never can be given in buildings without departing somewhat from the common 
proportions, and exceeding these to u certain extent in height. The windows* 
at Wootton Lodge are grand, 2nd yet elegant, from the same cause by which 
these impressions are produced »by the general mass j that is, they are as 
broad, if not broader, than usual, and they arc decidedly higher than is 
commonly the case in»windows of this style. It may be laid down, then, as 
a principle, that a buildiifg or a window, broader than is usual in proportion 
to the height, is mean; and, on the contrary, thqf a house or a window, higher 
than is usijpl in proportion to the width, is comparatively elegant. 

in Wootton Lodge, there arc few projections in the wa&of bftys, no tswers, 
very little ornament, scarcely any upper cornice, and the roof, which is of lead 
and flat, is of course not seeft. The chimney shafts are good.'thdhgh few jjnd 
simple. Altogether, the exterior ijf this house deserveathe study of^the archi-a 
tect, no'/ for its ornaments or details, for these are few, but toJind out the 
causeof the ppwerft.il impres^on which it makes on thamind. We were not 
witffinTbut from,the large windows and the bfoai space between them in the 
elevation, it is impossible to doubt, that the interior contains soma^cry 
maenifidfent robins. Ibis enteied through a court of honour, with offices as 
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wings or lodges to the right and left of the entrance to the court; and be¬ 
yond these, on the steep sides of the hill, are the terraced gardens and walks 
among the rocks und aged yew trees which surround the house, except on 
the entrance side. On a platform facing one of the fronts, there is a curious 
raised garden, with a canal bordered with masonry, and containing a fountain 
in the form of a duck, doubtless coeval with the building. Near the kitchen 
entrance we observed, against the wall, a case of about 4 ft., containing an 
overshot water-wheel, supplied by a A in. pipe of water used for turning the 
roasting-jack. It is impossible, as it seems to us, not to be charmed with 
this place. • 

Alton Towers. — We had only time to take a hasty glance at what may be 
called the enchanted valley, and to see a new flower-garden recently taste¬ 
fully designed and most scientifically laid out by Mr. Forsyth, in one of the 
courts of the Abbey. The valley, in the time of the late Lord Shrewsbury, 
had a peculiar charm, from the great number of objects, all of an artificial anff 
singular or grotesque character, in so romantic a situation, and from the trees 
and shrubs being either small, or cut or clipped into artificial shapes. 

Whoever recollects this valley, as it was in 1H25, so as to be able to 
compare it in his memory with its present state, must acknowledge that 
there is a wonderful difference between what it is now and what it was then. 
Now, the question is, whether this difference is an ‘improvement, or tile con¬ 
trary ? Decidedly, in our opinion, it is for the worse. The gardens have 
lost one character without gaining another. The trees and shrubs have 
grown too large for the terraces, walks, walls, and buildings; and, being no longer 
cut or clipped into shape, they seem to have no accordance with the artificial 
objects. The whole has the appearance of a scene allowed to run wild from 
neglect, not from age or decay ; and this, notwithstanding the highest keeping 
of the walks, flower-beds, and every thing that depends on the gardener. 
When a place becomes wild from total neglect, or from age or decay, we 
become reconciled to it, as the result of inevitable circumstances, as, .in 
short, the fate of all things; but, when we see one part of a scene in the 
highest style of keeping, and in a particular character, intermingled with a 
part of a character totally opposite, wfc arc dissatisfied with the‘iliSeordancc 
of the impression made in our minds front its want of unity. t ln theory, we 
have always been an advocate, where the ancient style of gardening is 
adopted, of subjecting the trees to geometri ail forms, as well as the ground; 
and no circumstance has ever occurred, within our experience, to convince 
us that we were practically right, equal to the state of the grounds at Alton 
Towers. We ascribe no fault to any one for this state of things, which has grown 
up insensibly with the seasons, and which'a person living on jhe spot is not 
nearly so likely to be impressed with, as an occasional visiter. 

The stoves, green-houses, and conservatories wpre in mt*st beautiful order : 
"in the latter, Mr. Forsyth is introducing borders, of Lycopodium complana- 
tum about (jin. broad«along the walks, which*'have a remarkably good effect, 
and being the “ resemblance ” of verges in the open garden, “ in some other 
thing which becomes the image” of them, it may be"considered on Q. De 
Quincy’s principle, as truly artistical, and completing the allusion to nature in 
the open air. These verges are sometimes planted’at once in the soil where 
they are to remain, and at qther times on pieces of loain and dung about 
the length and breadth of a brick, and kept in a glass frame till wap ted..when 
soineftundredS of yards of edging can thus be laid down in an hour or ,two'. 
By means of these bricks, also, repairs can be made moinentuix'y. ,No edging 
is fetter adapted for growing in the shade anti in heat. The works con¬ 
nected with the houseeare going forward y rider the direction of Mr. Pugin, 
a most fortunate circumstance for Alton Towers, 5s far as (iothic architecture 
is concerned. ft '■ , 

Trentham Hall.—May 2f. The road from Alton-To wep, by Chcaillt, is 
atyf*«! hilly and romantic, and afterwards rich and vurjed. The alterations 
.and additions to the house at Trentham are far advanced, and they Have had 
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a magical effect on the place. The effect of the tower at one angle, in 
forming a centre to the general mass, carrying it off) as artists say, or, in artis- 
tical philosophy, communicating an axis of symmetry (see p. 233.), is most 
* satisfactory. The central tower at Alton Towers is too small for the im¬ 
mense pile of buildings that surround it, having been built, no doubt, before 
it was contemplated to increase them to such an extent; but this at Trcntham 
appears of the proper dimensions, unless, perhaps, it is not sufficiently high. 
The first or upper flower-garden is laid out in what the French call the 
English style, with beds of turf, and dug beds edged with box or gravel, 

’ and has an Sxcellcnt effect, the whole forming a raised platform edged with 
stone. The lower or main garden has the leadihg walks formed and gravelled, 
and the slopes turfed; but, not being yet planted, it has rather a naked 
appearance. We were shown some Portugal laurels, which were training 
with clean stems and round heads, to imitate the orange trees of the Con- 
iTnent, as f at Chutsworth, to be planted along the main walks at regular 
distances in stone boxes. If the Portugal laurels -were budded standard 
high with the common laurel, the effect would be still more striking, as the 
light green of the leaves would rentier the allusion to the orange tree much 
more complete. Such imitations of orange trees are not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where the laurel is grafted standard high on the 
common cherry, which. However, being a deciduous plant, does not form so 
good a stock for an evergreen as the Portugal laurel would. The common 
laurel, to a general offherver, is so very like the orange, that, some years ago, 
a foreign ambassador, who was going round the grounds at CUgemont with 
the gardener, Mr. M*1 ntosh, took the laurel undergrowths there, with which 
the woods abound, for dwarf orange trees, and expressed his astonishment at 
seeing the orange thrive so well in England. 

For the two side walks at Trcntham, we would introduce a border of 
arcades, cones, or pyramids, of clipped yew, box, or variegated holly. As 
those, however, are of slow growth, ivy trained on wire framework might be 
substituted ; by which means the arcade might be completed in two seasons; 
as ivy <i or 8 feet high may be purchased in pots in quantities, and as soon 
as it was* planted it migiitfbc trained* over the wire frames, so as to form 
arcades, pyrrtnids, cones, candelabra, statues of the human figure or of 
animals, the second season after planting; that is, if the ivy were planted in 
April, 1841, the framework woitd be sufficiently covered to show the effect 
by July, 1842. In the mean time, the effect might be tried by putting up the 
wirework and tying shoots of ivy to it ; as indeed might all other con¬ 
templated artificial forms. The situation, we understand from the gardener, 
is i»goud deal exposed to high wiifdk; but these would not injure the ivy in 
the slightest degree, as it is one of the hardiest of plants. The common 
juniper, the red c/dar, th* arbor vitae, the furze, anti the spruce fir, grow 
rapidly, and giay be cut into an^ shapes. The spruce fir forms most beautiful 
arcades, hedges, and candelabra, at the Whim, near Edinburgh, engravings 
from which are given in vol. iv. of our Arboretum Jiritaunicum, under the head 
of A'liies excflsa. • 

It would be a great Improvement to the grounds at Trcntham, if the whole 
of the wa(er could be lowered 5 or C feet, as at present it has too much the 
’ appearance of an overflotjded meadow. The islands are also too large, or, at 
. least-j^oo -jnuch in the middle. Were the water lowered, the banks might 
’ be enriched, in some places, with blocks of stone, to imiaate the juttiiflr out 
of rocks fr»m «tlfe subsoil. It did not occur to us, when,on Jhe spot, to 
ask whether the channel of “he river, which takes the water from the lake, 
could be deepened. If it 'could,*even suppose it weft: necessary *> extend 
the deepening over a distance of 2 or 3 miW the improvement t* tBe whole 
•placed:* it appears to us, would be very great^ndeed. | 

East Combe, tyrar IHackheath; Dowager Corfhtess of Buckinghamshire _ 

Jane 1C. This is one of the most delightful places in the ncighbourhS?hi‘of 
» London* though but little known. The house stapds only'a few yards from 
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the public road, but the grounds are extensive and extremely varied. A very 
steep bank descends from the house, in the form of a beautiful lawn, varied, 
first, by flower-beds, next by groups of rare trees and shrubs, then an ap¬ 
parently dense mass of wood, beyond which is seen the windings of the 
Thames, continually varied by shipping. The Thames is sufficiently near to 
give the idea of its belonging to the place, and forming its boundary, and the 
bends of the river are seen lengthwise, rather thnn directly across. Such is 
the view from the principal garden front. The other view looks on a level 
lawn, varied by flowers, and terminating in fine old trees. A walk leads in 
this direction to a shady but airy avenue, on a level, an admira'ule place for 
recreation during the hottest w'eathcrof summer, and to a terrace walk which 
forms the circuit of the place. The taste of the owner is advantageously 
displayed on the lawn by the small size of the beds, circular or roundish, and 
their disposition into groups or constellations, which, as may easily he con¬ 
ceived, form a new combination with every change of the spectator. This f? 
by far the most effective-way to display flowers on a lawn, whether on a large 
scale or a small one. The little circles of flowers ought to be considered as 
trees and shrubs, and distributed over the surface, exactly on the same prin¬ 
ciple as trees are distributed over the surface of a park. The kitchen-garden 
we found well cropped, and the whole place in good order. Strawberries 
planted on a surface sloping to the south, at an angle of 45°; the soil being 
loamy, and the surface covered with flat tiles, ripen three weeks earlier than 
on a flat surface. Fig trees and morcllo cherries agafiist walls are found to 
produce most fruit when only the main branches are laid in, and the small 
fruit-bearing shoots of the past year allowed to stand outffrom the wall. The 
paradise apple is here raised by cuttings, and the plants, treated like gooseberry 
bushes, produce enormous quantities of fruit, which, though not fit for the 
dessert, is useful for culinary purposes. Agapanthus umbellatus attains an 
extraordinary size in pots, which the gardener, Mr. Cock burn, attributes to his 
shifting the plants once a year, shafting off' all the soil, removing the offsets, 
and replacing the plants in light rich soil quite loose, neither firming it with 
the hand nor by the pressure of water poured from a pot held as high as a 
man can reach. Annual flower seeds,‘and also potatoes, sahuling,*'aml other 
articles, are raised on dung beds without sashes, mats beinp; thrown over 
them, supported by hoops, only when extraordinary cold nights are anticipated. 
The Kew pine strawberry is here found to bear almost as well as Keen’s 
seedling. 

Woodlands, Mackheath; J. Angers! ein, Esq. — We looked at this place 
with a melancholy interest, recollecting the extraordinary sensation which it 
made in the horticultural world when *6 first saw it in t^e year 1803, 
At that time David Stewart, Esq., Land Agent, and Landscape Gardener, 
„of Great Russel Street, was .then head gardened and scft great was his repu¬ 
tation, that in a biography of living characters which was published about 
that time, and included notices of all the principal men of the day, it is said, 
when speaking of the late J. J. Angerstein, "that he was “ fortunate in having 
for his gardener Mr. David Stewart.” We have notietd Mr. Stewart’s high 
talents as a landscape-gardener, in speaking of Bearwbod, in our volume for 
1833, p. 679. 

Charlton House, Sir Thomac M. Wilson, Earl., is a noble mansion in the 
Elizabethan style, or rather perhaps in that of James 1., as it coptair\$„more 
of thS Roman or Kalian than the earlier Elizabethan, which partakes more 
of the domestic Gothic. The house is undergoing some changes*, which we 
hope will not be carried so far as to influence. tl?fe exterior appearance of the 
general mt.ss. Some Additional ground has* latelv'been acquired on the en¬ 
trance fiftntf and this having give^ an opportunity«of making a new approach, 
the great mistake wfs committed of forming*it in the modern stylk thus- 
counteracting, as far as possible, the first impression macj /2 by one ofXhe 
ffh«Sr”old houses in England. The garden front was t formerly thickly «m- 
■ bosomed ip yew’ trees, which have been headed dflwn, but “they tirould be 
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much better entirely removed. Wc have seldom seen a place with the grounds 
in a worse state from neglect, but they contain at the same time the elements 
of every thing desirable for such a situation.* Would that we had the re¬ 
arrangement of them, with a carte-blanche as to moving ground, and forming 
an approach and terraced gardens. 

Belford, — — Mercer, Esq., is a place full of variety in the grounds, but 
at the same time without distinctive character in the different parts. One 
hill and valley succeeds another, all varied by natural wood in a similar man¬ 
ner, while there are different ravines and deep gullies which have been formed 
by digging dbt sand, gravel, or chalk, and these might be arranged in imita¬ 
tion of romantic Swiss scenery. In short, there are here the germs of an 
almost endless succession of scenes of singular beauty and character; alpine 
heights, and Swiss valleys. Nothing has been done to the place for many 
years, and the keeping is of the worst kind, with the edges of the walks as 
neep as eyt ruts. 

Bclvidere, near Dartford, Lord Sai/c and Sele, is a noble place. The 
house is situated on a piece of table land, bordered by a range of inequalities 
of surface # skirting the alluvial plain of the Thames, and commanding "de¬ 
lightful views of that noble river, and the country beyond. The house has 
no merit in an architectural point of view exteriorly, but it contains one 
room fitted up in the stfle of Louis XIV., which is altogether one of the 
most complete things of the kind in England. It is 35 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, 
30 ft. high, and appropriately finished and furnished. Exterior facings to the 
windows, and other architectural decorations, with a terraced garden, for 
which the situation ii» peculiarly adapted, would render this a singularly fine 
place. There are extensive walks reaching for nyles along the summits of 
the wooded banks, and every now and then opening to the river, and some¬ 
times descending to the lower grounds. The wood is chiefly the remains of 
a natural oak forest, and, the soil being very thin on chalk, the roots, which 
ramify from the 'old trunks and stools «f what had formerly been coppice 
wood, spread over the surface like network, showing in a strongly marked 
manner the advantage of planting above the surface rather than under it. 
There is *a 'fine mixture or hollies, laurels, junipers, red cedars, and other 
evergreens, among the oaks, and there are some open glades covered with the 
original heath, in the same state in which they have probably been for ages. 
Though there are only about IJD acres in the park, yet there are upwards 
of two miles of walks. These are 10 ft. in width, with low flat grass edgings 
clipped, but not pared with the spade, and though no family has lived here 
for a number ol years, yet they are kept in the highest order. There is a 
^flower-garden yi an extensive glade‘in the woody scenery, which comes in as 
a fine relief to the general character, though the flower beds arc much too 
large, and far from-being ciftmected into a general system. There is a small, 
pinetum, unfortunately planted under the shade of the native oaks, and 
therefore never likely to produce any effect. The naftive oaks are wholly of 
Qucrcus sessiliflora. * 

West Heath, - Vreston, Esq., is a thatched cottage, entered through a 

conservatory, and with an exterior form that an architect with an artistical 
eye might^turn to fine account. Showy beds of flowers abound on the lawn, 

' but they are much too. large, and for that raason make the place appear 
thun it really is; so much depends on proportioning all the details of 
a~pilace to the whole. ' • * 

In returning,*we observed two frightful chapels; the Hapovgr Chapel at 
Peckham, in the form of a pentagon, with small mean windows witHbut 
facings, and red brick wall/witno»t cornices or any decoratidh whaifever ; and* 
another chapel neyer Camberwell, of larjer size, with similai* wills, with 
•threq,*n» four stories of naksd windows uktfcthose ofki third-rate dwelling- 
hofise. Chapels, in general, throughout the country, are at present a disgrace 
to *t in an architectugd point of view; but it is to be hoped that the Uprfead 
• of knorfled^e hnd tast^will raise them to a par with other religious buildings.' 
Mr. De Crespigny’g house at Peckham is a fine old brick building. 
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Harringay House, near Hornsey, (June 17.) is one of the finest villas in that 
part of the suburbs, in point of situation. The house occupies the summit of 
a knoll, and, half-way down, the New River winds round it on three sides. , 
Agreeably to the old style of laying out places of this kind, the entrance 
front is on that side of the mansion which contains the finest views, so that 
a stranger visiter sees every thing worth seeing in point of scenery before he 
alights from his carriage. Something has been done to counteract this, by 
a fringed line of trees in the fore-ground, close to the gravelled area for turn¬ 
ing carriages on, or what may be called the arena of honour, so that the 
full enjoyment of the fine views is reserved for the walks in t'ne pleasure- 
ground. This arrangement cofistitutes the merits of the place as a study for 
the young landscape-gardener. To those like ns v who have known Harrin- 
gay for the last twenty years, it is interesting on account of the numerous 
specimens of rare American trees and shrubs which it once contained, and of 
which there are still some interesting remains. Magnolia macrophylla, whic/T 
had attained the height of 20 ft., and flowered frequently, still exists, but wits 
much injured by the winter of 1837-8. M. consptcua and M. c. iSoulangerwa 
are 20 ft. high, arid flower freely every year. There are various ,other fine 
specimens, and the place is kept in good order. 

Arno's Grove, Southgate, the residence of Airs. Walker, is a place which 
we should wish to visit several times every year, nofonly on its own account, 
but because of the beautiful road to it, bordered, as it is, great part of the 
way, by an undulating country and noble trees in park-like scenery. The col¬ 
lection of trees and shrubs here, at the time the place was planted, has un¬ 
doubtedly consisted of every thing that could be procured in the Loudon 
nurseries, for the proprietor, like the late Mr. Gray of ITarringay, was the 
friend of Collinson, Ellis, Dr. Fothcrgill, and their contemporaries. The 
specimens of Quercus palustris here, which we have before mentioned, are 
alone worth an annual visit; not to speak of the purple-branched oak, the Ori¬ 
ental plane, the magnolias, the cedars, the immense berberry, the lagerstrcenda 
against the conservative wall, which has resisted the winter of lH.'iy^t with¬ 
out the slightest protection, and many other hardy and house plantsJMrBv the 
side of the walk which leads from this place to Mmchondcn, we oMSPed Col- 
I'lnsia grandiflora, and a number of other foreign plants, apparent 1 dpKuraliscd. 

At Woodlands, the residence of - Taylor, Esq., the fine •’’old conser¬ 

vatory built 'by Mr. Nash has been pulled dtewn, and the lawn and pleasure- 
grounds, so highly kept in former times, arc now in a state of comparative 
neglect. 

— Park, near Enfield, the scat of -, is a romantic solitary 

place, formed amid forest scenery of apparently unlimited extent, and having 
altogether the character of ar grand place in a distant part of the country. The 
approach to the house is firs$ through a long straight avenue, anti afterwards 
through forest scenery untouched by art. The water and woods beyond, as 
seen from the lawn frofit of the house, are perfect of their kind, but the walks 
in the pleasure-ground are on too contracted a scale for so large a place. 
They ought to stretch away right and left to an apparently interminable dis¬ 
tance. An attempt has been made to earth up anil plant out the stable 
offices or farm buildings, which, according to our notions of a fine ojd English 
place, is not in good taste. Y r e would avow them, .but blend them with the 
general scenery by means of a few scattered trees. Of all the different 
of concealing buildings, that of raising mounds of earth close before them 
appears to uf the worst, because it takes away from the digrfity’ofi the build¬ 
ing^ and every building, even a cowshed, has.a character more or less digni¬ 
fied. A Aeat place is rendered little by any directtittempt at concealment. 

Becch^dit'-Park, near Potter'sfBar, now (July, 1840), on sale, IS a large 
open place occupying ftwo immense bunks, and the hollow between tliwt^ It 
is capable of vast improvement, but not without grefit chapges both in the 
hoflsS'tmd the approach. , • 

Leamington, Warwickshire, (Scjjf. 19r to 21?) has fticreased “onp hfilf since 
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we last saw it in 1831, both in population and in the extent of ground covered 
by streets and buildings. There are a number of suburban and town villas, 
many commonplace, others ambitious and showy, some rich in decoration, 
ifnd a few elegant and correct. There is a piece of ground containing' about 
14 acres, which is intended to be laid out as a public garden, and for which 
we have made a plan. On a few of the villas, of which we took a rapid 
glance, we shall say a word or two from recollection. 

Bradley House, II. Bradley, Esq., is a town or street garden, the house 
being part of a row. The ground behind consists of about a quarter of an 
acre, and includes green-houses, vineries, pcach-lumses, and various archi¬ 
tectural and sculptural ornaments. There is a wall with fruit trees like that 
of a kitchcn-garden,< and a lawn varied by flower beds, a basin and fountain, 
sbme trelliswork, and a terrace with steps. In point of design, the merit is 
, not great, but the whole is very highly kept. That we may not find fault 
wil+iout assigning a reason, we may observe that the great art in making a 
small garden appear large, is to prevent the spectator from walking in the 
middle, so as to see the whole at once ; and, in the case of a town garden 
surrounded In’ walls, it is mostly desirable to conduct the spectator from the 
house under'a boundary colonnade, or other architectural walk for warm 
weather, having at the same time open winter walks. The flower beds here 
are also of too fanciful ami angular shapes for the manner in which they 
are planted, anil too large for the situation. Wherever flowers or roses are 
allowed to grow to the 'illeight of % or 3 feet, groups of small circular beds 
will generally be found preferable to other shapes ; but where plants arc not 
to rise' higher than G in.»irregular or composite forms may be adopter!; because, 
in consequence of the lowness of the plants, the shapes of the figures may 
be recognised by the eye. The commonplace eharacrer of the surrounding 
wall and of the hot-houses, and the want of unity of system among the 
flower beds, arc the positive faults of this place ; and the negative fault, or 
omission, is, the want of a surrounding architectural walk, somewhat in 
the manner of the mural colonnades in the town gardens of Pompcik A 
garden of this kind is much more difficult to manage than one round a detached 
building, because it demands vftit only an^irtistical but an architectural eye. 

Beech Lawn, I)r. Jcphsan, is a suburban villa, of several acres, with an 
excellent square nouse, and grounds sloping down from it on three sides. On 
the entrance front, the lawn is s'^rarated from the gravelled area on which 
carriiiges turm^iy a ridge of rockwork 3 or 4 feet high, richly planted with 
flowers. JJtdsis intended to keep off dogs from the lawn, and appears to be 
a goodaiflea for similar situations. Besides a pleasure-ground planted with a 
cqHtfffJcrable variety of trees and shrtibs, there is a small fruit-garden, and an 
'Excellent kitchen-garden, with a vinery, peach-house, pine-pits, &e.; the 
whole, with the exccj/tion of *hc turf edgings of the walks (which are too 
narrow, aud pared with the Spade instead of beinif cut with the shears}, well 
kept. A great*improvement to this place would be, rs terrace and Italian 
flower^jarden to connect the house with the lawn. The magnitude of the 
bouse, its architecture, «tnd the elevated situation on which it stands, parti¬ 
cularly point out this style of decoration ; besides, it would have been some¬ 
thing new in Leamington, ‘where all the gardens are formed on one type. 
Among the ‘trees planted arc some beautiful specimens of Turkey and Lu- 
Jomh'e oaks cf several varieties. 

\Triury, the Rev. John Craigs, is a small town vill^ bordering *he 
river Learn, npw^cing laid out and planted by Mr. Cullis, who has very greatly 
improved the situation, by ruling the surface above the level of?the rive% 
There is a descent from the*princi[ud floor of the housi? to the garden, by a 
flight of stops through a raassjbf rockwork; a good idea, but not carried out 
in.iftie bosjjmanner, pfllrtly from jvunt of propA - materials.^ To have managed 
this rdtfkwork artistically • would have required larger blocks of stone than 
have been used, an* the total omission of scoria, vitrified bricks, and indeed 
every j^ccies *of stone? except, one. , There is not a point in the whole 
1840. Nof. . 4 Q * 
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course of ornamental gardening that is so little understood as the formation 
of rockwork. Most creations of this kind are little better than rubbish heaps, 
because they appear to consist of all the sorts of stones that are found lying 
about in the locality, including vitrified bricks, brickbats, shells, roots, &i. 
No man can form a rockwork that has not the eye of an artist; and, if all the 
best rockworks in England were examined, it would be invariably found, that 
each consists only or chiefly of one kind of stone. Compare the rockworks of 
the last century at Pain’s Hill, Ascot Place near Windsor, Fonthill, Wardour 
Castle, with those erected at the Coliseum, London, under the direction of 
Mr. Gray, and with those of Lady Broughton, at the Hoolo near Chester., 
and of Mr. Wells at lledleafi In none of these rockworks will there be found n 
miscellaneous assemblage of materials heaped up; but, on the contrary, blocks 
of stone of one kind, or imitations of blocks of stone, are ranged so as to 
assume some natural-looking character of stratification or position. We repeat, 
that no man who has not the eye of an artist should attempt rockwork. • 
The roof of a low portion of the house, looked down on fro'ni the library 
windows, Mr. Cullis has very ingeniously covered with a collection of low- 
growing saxifrages ; and, on the whole, this place does him much credit. 

Holly Walk is a street finely bordered with old oaks, elms, and r hollies, some 
of the latter having trunks 2 ft. in diameter, and the oaks and elms 6 ft. 
There are several villas in this street deserving notice, particularly one in the 
Elizabethan style, called Oak House, and another in a sort of Indian Gothic, 
the residence of T. S. Hellier, Esq. , 

Danby Cottage, the residence of John Williams, Esq., in the interior of the 
town, is a Villa in the Gothic style, handsome, and surrounded by fine trees. 

Radford Cottage, the residence of - Squad!, Esq., architect, is an ex¬ 

ample of the Elizabethan style, admirably worked out, in all the exterior 
details of the house, offices, boundary walls, anjl gates ; and, as we passed 
rapidly by it, it appeared to us one of the best things of the kind in Lea¬ 
mington. t 

Mr. Cullis’s Nursery extends over many acres in different parts of the town 
and neighbourhood, the progress of building compelling Mr. Cullis every now 
and then to retreat further and further into tihe country. The seed shop, 
conservatories, and house garden are still, however, in the same situation m 
which we saw them in 1631, as noticed in our volume for that year, p. 410. 
The conservatory was then being plantqd, the more rampant-growing sorts 
being placed in bottomless pots, resembling chimney pots, 6 or 8 inches in 
diameter, and 2 or 3 feet in length. After nine years’ growth, and notwith¬ 
standing annual prunings, the plants, as may always be expected, had become 
too large, or too disproportionate to,one another. They were, tht$cfqjre, 
recently taken up, the sojl entirely renewed, and a collection of young planw 
planted in the same manner as before. Every conservatory, to be kept in the 
best manner, ought to be taken up and replanted every seven or eight years, 
and we think the whole mass of soil oughffto be separated by concealed per¬ 
pendicular divisions into squares proportionate to the bulk of the planta which 
are to be planted in them. Mr. Cullis’s mode is excellent for a nursery con* 
servatory, where the object is to display as many kinds as possible, on a small 
space ; but, for the conservatory of a private gentleman, more effect is pro¬ 
duced by a few choice specimens clothed with branches and foliage from the 
ground upwards, than by a crowd of species drawn up by one ano ther. ■ Far 
such specimens^ a considerable extent of surface is necessary, not itftfty to 
admit of their growth and bulk, but to promote the ripening^of ,the wood and 
Jhe formation of flower buds ; and hence div iding by rectangular partitions 
is preferable to platting in bottomless pots, as (giving more room for surface 
roots d because, without these, large plants cap never be expected to flower 
well. Mr. Cullis 1ms a very cdnsidcrablc collection of hardy trees arvl shrtbs, 
and among these is the htrgdst stock in England of C’upressus toriubshv all in 
pplfl, and between 2 ft. and 4 ft. in height. ° t 

Leamington,, like most other country tow/is in Exgland, iy laid out more gt 
random than on any definite system ; nevertheless, thestreets 'are broad, and 
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for the most part straight: but to a stranger there is no obvious leading 
street or streets, and the bouses are numbered in the common and inconvenient 
manner, by which "we mean that there is no fixjed and understood end, such 
%s the east or the north, at which numeration should commence, and no 
separation of the odd from the even numbers, as is now being done in London, 
and as has been practised in France since the first revolution. There is much 
municipal arrangement and regulation in Paris that would be of great benefit 
to the public if ndopted in English towns, and more especially in those which 
are rapidly increasing, such as Leamington, Cheltenham, Brighton, &c. To 
.be convinced of this, it is only necessary to look into the Guide to Paris, and 
the map of that city. . 

* Theobalds, near Waltham Cross; G. 11. llcjypcl. Esq. — Sept. 27. This is 
a small place, but displaying on the lawn, on both sides of the house, exquisite 
* taste, and in the kitchen-garden most judicious and successful culture. The 
liiAisc, which is an old cottage, was occupied for many years by W. Wingfield, 
Esq., a master in chancery, and the grounds which were laid out by him do the 
utmost credit to that gentleman as an amateur artist. The lawn consists of only 
two narrow strips of ground, of about an acre each, on two opposite sides of 
the house, tfttd on these the taste and skill of Mr. Wingfield have been dis¬ 
played in laying them out. In the one lawn, a broad open glade is preserved 
down the centre, with a jvalk surrounding it concealed from the house by 
shrubs, trees, and small, raised, roundish, distinct beds of flowers which form, as 
we pass them on the marginal walk, varied foregrounds to oblique views athwart 
the lawn. In the strip of lawn on the opposite side of the house, there is a 
straight gravel walk <£>wn the centre ; and the lawn on each side is covered 
with beds of flowers, so as, in fact, to constitute this lawn one entire flower- 
garden. The contrast between the two lawns thus* treated, is striking and 
delightful. The trees and,shrubs which form the marginal foreground to the 
first lawn are of rare and beautiful kinds, and they are admirably disposed, 
advancing into the lawn and retiring to thg walk, and even behind it into the 
marginal plantation, so as to produce marked, but not formal, prominences and 
recesses; and, looking at these more in detail, we find an endless variety of 
groups. TSIit extremity of Ihis lawn is bounded by a public road, and to 
disguise this btjpndary it is ingeniously contrived to have two returning walks 
at the end, one separated from the other by a narrow plantation of shrubs 
and flowers, in consequence of wbyh the immediate proximity of the boundary 
is never once suspected by the spectator, who, seeing that there are two walks, 
concludes that there is no want of room; and, therefore, the idea of a 
boundary in that quarter 

never occurs tp him. An_ » . 7(1 

idea of the position of these - 
two walks ts given *in Jig. , 

70., and the hint therefore, 

1 we trust, will*not be lost on 
young landscape-gardeners. 

In this lawn, breadth of 
effect is preserved by no 
beds being placed down tke # 

»centre, and the side scenes " 
jure' varied # by the position 
oftfl^Trees"and shrubs, and 
their differqpt fciivds produc¬ 
ing different sizes, shapes, • 
and characters of foliages 
In the lawn on the oppo-,*' 

•«ite freqj of the hdbse the , 
sidc'seenes are also varied 

by ^ees and shrifbs; but breadth of effect has not been attempted, the, lawn 
.being almost equally dbwered wi^h beds^throughout, and the central walk naving 

a 2 » 
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arches of trelliswork with creepers placed across it at regular distances. The 
beauty of this lawn, therefore, is not to he tested by the same associations as 
that of the other lawn ; and, .while the latter is to be considered ns addressing 
itself to the painter, the former addresses itself to the florist. The beds art 
for the most part raised, and many of them have edgings of wire or trellis work, 
naked or covered with ivy, honeysuckle, sweet briar, or other fragrant or ever¬ 
green shrubs. 

Bayfardbury , near Hertford; IV. B. Baker, Hsrj. — Scjit. 28. This is a 
splendid place, the lawn of which, and the park scenery beyond, have been laid 
out with as exquisite taste, on a large scale, as the lawn at Theobalds is oa 
a small one. We have not* seen two places so much to our mind in the 
course of the summer. The house is in a commanding situation, in a park at 
Bayfordbury, which probably contains near 1000 acres ; and in the vicinity 
of the house the trees and shrubs are arranged in a manner which leaves 
scarcely any thing to be wished for. The house itself has nothing to re¬ 
commend it in point ,of architecture, but it is grand and impbsing by its 
magnitude, and most commodious and convenient by’ the number, arrange¬ 
ment, and ample size of the rooms. The principal dining-room and the 
library’ are remarkably well proportioned, and the walls of the?' former are 
covered by a unique collection of portraits of the members of the Kit-cat 
Club. The bed-rooms are arranged in three distinct divisions, each division 
having a well-lighted central passage, as an axis. The division on one wing 
over the kitchen offices contains all the family apaiCments, nurseries, &c.; 
that in the opposite wing, for bachelors and gentlemen without families; and 
that in thelcentre for strangers with families, and stranger ladies. The prin¬ 
cipal and servants’ stairs to each of these divisions are quite distinct. All 
the offices and servants* rooms are above ground, which gives the windows of 
the living-rooms-a commanding view over the parl^, both on the entrance and 
lawn front, without which, indeed, there can be no grandeur of effect. The 
living-rooms on the lawn side opep under a deep central portico; and to the 
right end left is a broad balcony, which extends the whole length of the living- 
rooms, and descends to the architectural flower-garden at each end by a flight 
of steps. The descent from the central portion is to a broadoterrace walk, 
between which and the house is the architectural flower-garden f iust mentioned. 
But, lest it should appear tedious to continue a description which must liiil to 
give an idea of the beauty and magnificeneq>of the place, we shall conclude by 
observing that the situation of the house, its general mass, and the position of 
the flower-garden, remind us of Stowe ; but that the lawn and its treatment 
at Bayfordbury are altogether superior. 

A very complete pinetum has been planted ; and an arboretum is commenced, 
by distributing the larger-growing trees and the (horns throughout the park, 
and placing the smaller and more delicate trees syid the scrubs in a plantation 
by themselves, which will be so arranged that every species can be seen in 
succession. There qre a number of fine oRl cedars on both' fronts of the* 
house, which have been planted about the middle of the last century, and spruce 
and silver firs, larches, oaks, and yews of the same dete. In the lawn, and < 
also in the' arboretum, are a number of specimens oS Arnucdria imbricata of 
vigorous growth, from 1 ft. to 6 or 7 ft. in height, * hicli have never received 
the slightest protection. There are also several large specimens of Picea* 
Webbirfna, Pinus Sabim'nna, and P. macrocarpa, anil various othef rar e-kin ds, j. 
Theiy? is, intfced.^no species of Abietinm or (.'upressina: in the countjTf-iilr 
which there is not one or more plants in the collection here juapd tjiey have all 
been planted on raised hills of prepared soil.l-tnd are thriving accordingly. 
Mr. Bakjjr has tried Vrith success the gfeffc lierbate, and intends next year to 
make a preat many trials on the summits of Seqtch pines, common spruces, 
and silver firs, of 10 or 12 feet iU height. Perhaps PI eta Webbcm/g, grafted 
at this height, or even at acgrftater height, might escape the spring frosts-. It 
is interesting to observe here, on the lips of the wounds of the stock in the 
case of grafts which had failed, buds emittetj. in theohfeart atthe sheaths of. 
eaves, thereby p oving thht each tuft is an abortive shoot. 
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Tile lawn is separated from the park by a sunk fence, which in one part of 
the grounds affords an excellent hint. The natural surface is hollowed out, 
the fence is made in the bottom, and a bank formed on the park side <md on 
the lawn side; the walk is formed near the top of the bank on the lawn side, 
in consequence of which the opposite bank rises above the eye and absorbs the 
attention of the spectator, who appears walking on the side of a natural 
hollow. The fence is thus altogether lost sight of, or at all events docs not 
attract attention in the offensive manner which it does when made on a level 
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surface. In fig. 71., a l is the line of the natural 'surface, previously to 
sinking the hollow ; c the walk ; cl the sunk fence, with a light fence of strained 
iron wire ut4op ; e a hank raised in the pleasure-ground ; and f a bank raised 
in the park. Of course, this description of stink fence can only be adopted in 
particular situations in smqll places, but in large ones it might be of frequent 
adoption. 

The beds on the luwtj arc not to be considered as forming a flower-garden, 
but as low growths connected with the tree*, and harmonising with them and 
with the distant scenery. They are all of roundish shapes, and mostly circles 
varying from 1 ft. to 0 or H ft-, in diameter. They are almost all planted with 
low flowering shrubs, ami with occasional low trees, euch as rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and heaths ; and the shrubs have almost everywhere spread suffi¬ 
ciently to cover the ilug surface, and project over the lawn so as to break 
the boundary line, which is exactly what is desirable in such a situation. 
The smaller circles are filled with heaths, vficciniums, andromedas, thejesser 
rhododendrons, Jrctostaphylos, Oaulther/« Shallon, &c. 

In a large conservatory the-je are some fine fruit-bearing specimens of the 
mandarin orange, the pulp or sareoearp of which separates from the skin or 
epicarp as a filbert does from its husk ; and of a most agreeably tasted yellow- 
ffeshed orange, brought from Malta by Mr. Baker, which we have not seen 
elsewhere. At the south end of the mansion there is a wall covered with 
orange trees, and in the border in front are nqpiy half-hardy herbaceous and 
suftruteseent plants. The wall and border are protected by a roof and front, 
consisting of sashes of thatch instead ,of glass, which take out or slide between 
rafters like the kashes of a green-house ; and by which air and light can he 
given and taken away every qjiid day, with rapidity and ease, while the thick¬ 
ness of the thatch is'such e« completely to exclude frost. The wall against 
•which the trees arc trained, being the side of one of the office buildings, it 
cannot be assailed by frost in that quarter. There arc many interesting scenes, 
•such as rockwork, sunqpcr-houses, flower-gardens, aquariums, trelliswork, in 
the pleasure-ground ncas the house, which we cannot stop to describe, and 
also many fine specimens o i old trees, the family having been devoted to plant¬ 
ing for three generations. 

• The .kitchen-garden is a mile from the mansion, having been formed for a 
‘ifjWoifte, which was taken down some years ago. It is well managed, 
as are “the numerous forcing-houses, pits, and frames, and the adjoining tree 
nurseries. W^saw here a gri#it many plants raised from seeds pi Mahdijia 
-dquifolium, varying in foliage in Yin incredible manner, And sopie of them de¬ 
cidedly Mqjidnia repens ; a proof, ffs it appears to us, of the correctness of 
^tessrs,Torrey anti @ray, in* the Flora of N+rth America, of makifig this al¬ 
leged sue"cies only a variety; &nd the same etrcuinstailfcc accounts for Mr. 
Rivers having fouftld the distinct seedling which he describes in our vol., for 
I83£f, p. g35. £ maf alleged that sonic seeds of M. repens had found 
their way among those of M. Aquiloliuni, or that theflowers of the latter had 
* Ud3 
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been accidentally fecundated by those of the former, but we are assured that 
neither of these circumstances took place. 

In the remains of the old pleasure-ground which connected this garden 
with the former mansion, are some remarkably large larches, silver firs, and 
cedars, and an avenue of the largest lime trees which we remember to have 
seen. Those at Svon are probably as high or higher, but at Bayfordbury one 
tree occupies the space of at least a dozen of these, either at Syon or at 
Wollaton. Several cedar trees have been felled or blown down at different 
times, and the boards being used for flooring, they still give put a resinous, 
odour. The branches make .a delightful drawing-room fuel, where the fire¬ 
places are adapted for burning logs, as they are at Bayfordbury. When cedar 
wood is burnt in an entrance hall or staircase, its fragrance is diffused over 
the whole house. In every case the fragrance is most felt when the atmo¬ 
sphere is in a moist state, because then the radiation of the particles is checlynl v 
by the vapour of the water in the atmosphere. « 

Kew Gardens .— Ocf. 3. We never saw these gardens in better order. Our 
main object in visiting them at present was to view the ruins of the finest of 
the cedars. This tree, in the course of the last ten years, had«lost several 
large branches from falls of snow and storms of wind; but on the 4th 
September, 1840, at 4 o’clock in a calm mornipg, after a shower of rain, 
an immense branch, which had not previously been in the slightest degree 
rent at its junction with the trunk, gave way, and fety down from the height 
of 40 ft., with such a tremendows crash, that it awoke Mr. Smith, whose 
bouse is within 200 yards. The additional weight given by the rain to 
the branch had no doubt occasioned its fall, like the additional handful of 
hay which broke the oamel’s back. This branch having been more exposed 
to the light and air for some years past, in consequence of the other branches 
having broken down, and having also a larger proportion than before of the 
sap thrown up by the roots, it must of course have grown more rapidly at 
the extremities, which, by increasing the weight at the end of the lever," led 
to the destruction of its equilibrium. We observed here, and also afterwards 
in the Horticultural Society’s Gardqn, that PJnus Sabin*«na and P. macro- 
carpa, as they advance in size, become more and more different in the appear¬ 
ance of their bark ,• that of the young wood of P. Sabiniewlf being smooth, 
with the persistent scales of the loaves ^dpressed and regularly imbricated, 
while those of P. macroefirpa arc furrowed, rough, more vigorous, and the 
scales less adpressed and intricate. The latter tree is much more robust 
than the former, and also more glaucous. A cone has been received at 
Kew of what is believed to be the Imp.Pinus Coulter* (see p. 650.), from 
which plants have been raised, and hence that species rnay lie considered as 
now in the country. In due time we shall give jn this Magazine descriptions 
and figures of this and till the newly introduced species o’f Pinus. Hcimia jsa- 
licifolia, a shrub, a native of Mexico, which i*/ now 3 ft. high, ar>J covered with* 
fine ochre yellow flowers, is considered l)y f ,Mr. Smith as quite hardy. Lepto- 
spermum, two species, natives of Van Diemen’s Lnrq|, are also found quite., 
hardy ; and a Tasmania**, from Mount Wellington, ii* the green-house, and a 
Drimys Winter* (Winter’s Bark), from the Straits of Magellan, now in the 
conservatory, may be expected in a few years in nurserymen’s litts of hardy 
shrubs. It doeR not appedc to be known at Kew wiiat the intention ol 
government is respecting these gardens, but we do hope thht,'^Wiu««wa>? 
changes may takfc place, justice may be done to Mr. Smjjth. whose ifiodest 
merit is acknowledged, by every botanist and gngdener, to be beyohd all praise. 
If Mr. Aiton should* resign, and any other 'per^pn be appointed, to fill his 
place eicept Mr. Smith, an act of injustice^ and still more qf impolicy, 
will be peiVormed, which it is revolting to the mind tv- think of. With r*> 
spect to describing the ne*y plants, Mr. Smittf has pyoved himself, 7h Hooker 
and, Bauer’s Genera Filicum, now publishing, as competlnt to do that ns 
any Botanist whatever ; hut it does not appear to jii that jjovern{pent*need 
trouble itself abopt describing plants at all; it has only to leave the coP 
lection open to the examination of all botanists, and provide a clerk for 
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carrying on, under the direction of Mr. Smith, a correspondence with the 
public botanic gardens, British and Continental. An intelligent gardener, an 
old workman in these gardens, and who has been lately visiting the gardens of 
(he metropolis, has sent us the following paragraph respecting them 

“ A difference of opinion appears to exist in regard to the sum required to 
make this garden useful as a botanic garden ; from my own experience I am in¬ 
clined to believe that much might be done even with the present allowance. 
But surely an additional 1000/. a year might be spared for sending botanical 
collectors abroad. I cann'ot but think that part of the sum which appears to 
•be yearly expended in repairing the present hot-houses, would be better em¬ 
ployed m enlarging and otherwise improving them; and this might be done 
•gradually, beginning with the palm-house, which, at present, is altogether dis- 
‘creditable to the garden. It is with no ordinary feelings that l behold my 
old friends, the fine old palms in this house, gradually going to decay ; and I 
dit hope that, before long, something will be done before they are irreparably 
lost.— J. ft." 

Air. Willmot’s Gardens, hit-worth. — October 3. Having seen the chunk- 
stove advertised as being used by Mr. Willmot with great advantage, we 
called to sdfc it. The stove is small, portable, placed within the house (a 
vinery), and burns only coke or cinders. The fire is placed in one cylinder, 
which is surrounded by another, and the air, which enters at the bottom and 
passes up the space between, being there heated, is distributed along the front 
of the house in two pyforated tubes proceeding right and left from the stove.l 
The fuel is ‘supplied from the top by a very ingenious contrivance, viz. a 
box the bottom of vdiieh is fitted exactly to the upper orifice of the fuel 
chamber; and being filled with fuel, the bottom, which slides in grooves, is drawn 
out, and the fuel is dropped into the fuel chamber .without the admission of 
smoke or dust into the house. Before the fuel box is removed, the cover of the 
fire chamber, which also slides in grooves, is pushed in and thus replaced. The 
smoke from the coke or cinders passes through the front wall of the house 
in a sheet-iron tube of about 3 in. in diameter, and the hot-air tubes are of 
the same material and dimensions. To counteract the effects of the dry heat 
• produced? i. tin tray filled with water ys placed over each tube, so as to be in 
contact with ij and evaporate the water. There can be no doubt but that this 
is a very economical mode of heating, not only with reference to the first cost 
of the apparatus, but to the dailij cost of the fuel; but it has two disadvan¬ 
tages. In the first place, the dry heat produced is unfavourable to vegetation, 
and cannot easily be rendered moist, because the heat issues in the form of 
streams of hot air; and not by radiation, from the surface of heated tubes, 
as.in the case of smoke, water, «qr steam, confined in flues or pipes : and, 
secondly, should the fire be stronger at any time, from any accidental circum¬ 
stance, such as belter cinders or coke being used, or the smoke funnel and 
the inside of the furnace being newly cleared out; or should a very mild night 
unexpectedly occur; then the* quantity of heated air suddenly produced will 
be so great as to overheat the, house, and greatly fnjure the foliage of the 
plants. On the oth<)r hand, if the fire were to go out unexpectedly, there is no 
sufficient reservoir of* heat, as there is in the case of flues or hot-water pipes ; 
for the heat in the fuel?after the fire is gone out, is rapidly carried off’by the 
circulation of the air. We admit that, by great care on the part of the gar- 
dfener^fhjf may be mitigated ; but, from the mflde being liable to accidents of 
’’tins Wnd, it cannot be generally recommended. For heating a house or pit 
where tligre^ire no flues or other means of heating, it may become \ useful 
expedient. However, if wc have not done justice to this modg.of heating, we 
are open to the corrections add reasoning of Mr. WiSmot. ^ 

The Horticultural Society's GM-den. — October 3. We Rave little to acffl; 
respecting the ccffiservatory. to what wenhavc said in our prctedlhg volume, 
p. 351. and 352. The workmanship is exceileijf, and* the plants are looking 
vtell, but the stfucture, considered with reference to design and taste, is, in our 
humble opinion, objectionable to a degree that would justify the use“o‘f much 

#.)4 
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stronger language than we could apply, without the risk of being accused of 
bad feeling on the subject. 

It is difficult to conceive anything worse than the entrance at the west 
end, which forms the terminating object to a straight walk. We arc totally 
ignorant to whom the design of tins mode of descending and entering is to be 
attributed, but this we will say, that if any private gentleman’s gardener had 
committed such a blunder, he would have deservedly lost his place. How 
different might have been this entrance, if the parties connected with the 
placing of the building had only taken the levels'of the ground, and con¬ 
sidered the structure with reference to all the details connected'with it, such* 
as the west entrance, the hoilpr, the hot-water pipes, the surrounding terrace, 
&c., previously to putting it down ! Even admitting that it had been deter-' 
mined to enter this large hand-glass, as it may be called, -under the rim, how’ 
different would the appearance have been if this rim had been raised a few feet 
higher ? The heating pipes, in that case, might have been placed under tffb 
level of the path, and a current of air established, not by communicating 
with the open air, as is now done, but with the air of the house, in Mr. 
Kewley’s manner ; reserving the power of admitting the exterior air also 
among the pipes at pleasure. Besides this mean entrance, we haVft a hideous 
chimney to the hot-water apparatus. Surely this object might have been 
built in better taste. Even the commonplace iilca of a Grecian column, 
carried into execution so as to produce a very striking effect at the Coventry 
railway station, and not higher than the chimney in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, would have been incomparably better. At present, the little zinc tube, 
stuck into the thick clumsy mass of eompoed brickwork, reminds us of the 
third-rate houses of the suburbs. But we object altogether to entering this 
structure under the rim ,• .and we also object to the tameness and monotony of 
the round end, which would have been relieved by .a porch, cither of glazed 
work or of masonry. These remarks should have been illustrated by a section, 
to show the descent into the west entrance; by a ground plan, to show that this 
west entrance forms a termination to a straight broad walk; and by a view, to 
show that the sides of the descent are decorated with some stones in the 
way of rock work, unworthy of the digvity of architecture, but cft’P.nnly very 
well worthy of the scene of which they form a part. , 

In the arboricultural department a great many new pines and other ligneous 
plants have been raised from seeds sent ljoine by M. llartwcg, with the 
greatest success, by Mr. Gordon. The taste which the Society is creating for 
rare and beautiful trees and shrubs throughout the country, by the distribution 
of the seeds of plants sent home by their collector, and of the plants raised 
in the garden from these seeds, is a redeeming point in its character; and mmt 
lie considered, along with the Catalogue if Fruits prepared by Mr. Thompson 
(known throughout Europe' and North America ps perhaps better skilled in 
fruits than any other man in existence), and the*-distribution of grafts of 
selected and new fruits, as veiling the sins <5f the garden withTrefcrencc to 
design and taste. ' 


Art. II. Botanical, Floricultnral, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which ha fie been originated in them ; togethemiuiilks 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new ) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve r[§ a perpetual Supplement 
to-the “Encyclopedia of Plants," the v Jlprtus Brilannicus," the 
• “ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ ArboMunuet Frut ice turn Britan - 
nicum.C 

Curtis’s Botanical Magaziftei in monthly numbers, eatih containing 
sevep plates; 3s. 6a. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 



supplementary to the Encyct of Plants and Hort. Brit. 593 

| Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botanyin the University 
of^Glasgow. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d . coloured, 3$. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

Paxton’s Magazine .of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. Gd.\ small paper, 

Is. 6rf. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M. A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

R UT.eCE.ii. 

LEMO' NLindt. Lbmoma. (In honour of Sir Charles I.cmon) 

5|>ct:tabili8 Lind/, beautiful Jt* CD or ••• C Cuba 1830. C co. Bot. reg. 1840, 59. 

A beautiful stove shrub, imported by Messrs. Loddigcs from Cuba, which 
produced abundance ot*dark crimson blossoms in August last; and which Dr. 
Lindley has named in honour of Sir Charles Lemon of Carclew. (Rot, Regt, 
October.), 

list, couhjem . * [vii. p. 195. 

lonyi flora I lor/. loiigJflowcrcil jc* or 1 <1 Fk hybrid 18.58. C p.l Faxt. mag. of bot. 

One of the beautiful hybrid corneas raise 1 bf Mr. Milner of Stockwcll, 
which is now in the lyinds of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of the 
Exeter Nursery. This plant is “ less luxuriant and robust than most other 
hybrids, and is far more prolific in flowers.” It was one of the first reared. 

It is generally propagated by grafting on CJspeciosa or C. pulcheUa, at not 
more than 3 in. from the base of the stem, and keeping the plants in a slight 
heat. Ml dinary grafting «s found te succeed better than inarching. {Paxl. 

A lag. of Bof, October.) 

Erguminosa'. 

IIAKDKNIIK'RGM • fiO.J 

digitstta l.iiull. Bngcr-lcaved l_1 or 1(1 ap P Swan River 1839. C s.p.I Bot. teg. 1840, 

“ A Swan River climber, raised by Mr. Toward, in the garden of H. R. II. 
the Duchess of Gloucester, at Bagshot. It is clearly distinguished from all 
the previously discovered specidksof the genus, by its leaflets growing in fives, 
and not in threes.” In England it forms a frse-growing and abundant blos¬ 
soming green-hoise climber, with small purple flowers, which it produces in 
April. “ The best soil*is loam and peatbmixed with a quantity of sand. It 
strikes feauily from cuttings." (Bot. Beg., October.} 

CYCLO'IJYNE Jtenth. Ctuumynk. ( Kykfot, a circle, jiynr, a style; style oircinatcly involute at top.) 

canescens Benth. liowy j» _J or 1 iny P Swan River 1839. C r 1 Paxt. mag. of bot. 

• [vil. p. 199. 

A vqry handsome betel-like plant, seeds of which were procured by Mr. 
Lowe hum Mr. Drummond, collector at the Swau River. “ The species is 
quite an ornamental ofle. It has several mail stems, around which an inde- 
unift?* quantity of suckers arise, each bearing a terminal spike of {jlossoms 
wficn not ^nqrc than a foot high. A rather rich loanfj^nd an airy place in 
the green-house, are the Uiain things necessary in its treatment” (Paxt. Mag. 
of Bot., October.) 

R osqpcce. 

Ij tyinz'a fissa i.indl. A Mexican sliryb, sent home by M.Hartweg, who 
considers it to be “ near N.'drisefolia.” (if. sM.JL, No. 170, Oct.) 

Crasmlaccatt 

.3356. ECHtEVE'RT.t 315S?s«(indn Bct^rg. ISIS, 57. 
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CotnpdtUa. 


CMC 


tevtr. 

lentiflri l)cc. .ar. cyanophthilmui Hart.Bat. Mag, 3827. 

ifttiful plant, which, though it has been long in cultiva- 
wn. It has a small dark blue disk, and a comparatively 
owered at Rosemont, near Belfast. (Sot. Mag., Oct) 


ilia, a membrane, and otg i, (I 
arnian Q pr 1 • Y 


; In allusion to tbo wain of the pappus) 
ula ■ 1838. S CO. Bot. mag. 38 


al raised in the Glasnevin Bot. Garden, from Californian 
esemblancain its general appearance to Lasthdnia. (Bot. 


2255. 


LI/CTRIS 
propinqua Hook. 


related 3t A pr 2 i P N. Amcr. 1838. D p.l Bot. Mag. ub29. 

Nearly allied to L. spicata and L. hirsute. (Bot. Mag., Oct.) , 
Valerianeae. 

Valeriana Noyitw Lindl. A Mexican species " with tuberous roots, us 
large as a full-sized field turnip.” (B. M. B., No. 180., Oct.) 

TLricactic. 

1339. ilHODODE'NDKON 11012 arbilreum 

var. G rinuambmum subvar. rbscum Bot . Mag 3823. 

0Epacridc<e. 

+ CYSTA'NTHE Grab. (Kustts, a bladder, and antht, a (loner: bUddcr-liac form of Hie flower bud) 

[Hi ... Bot mag 

flprcngeUolffrs Oraham Sprcngcha-hkc • |_ \ cu 3$ ... Y.>* Van Diemen’n Land lhJt> C 

A “ curious shrub discovered by Mr. Brown in Van Diemen’s Land; ” of 
no great beauty. (Bot. Mag., Oct.) 

Yotemoniaceec. 


472. PHLO'X 

Coldrjunfl llort 


[P W. 

Paxt. Mag of liof ' u. 


Coldry’s lJ <>* 2 ... Dk C hybrid ... D 
A veg,” handsome Phlox, raised sometime since by Mr. Coldry, between 
two species, “ of which P. cordiita is evidently one.” (Paxt. Mag. of But., 
October.) 

C onvoluulacctc. 

TA'TAS Choisy. Batatas (Malay name) 

ictacea Lindl. Beet-like Jt C3 or 6 au P.w ^Demcrara 1839. p.l Bot. reg. .W. 

The genus Batatas takes for its type B. eduiis, the common sweet potato, 
and it has been separated from “ Ipoma-'u by M. Choisy, principally on ac¬ 
count of the ovary being 4-eellcd, with one seed in each cell, instead of ti- 
cellcd, with two seeds in each cell.” The present species is very handsome, 
both in its leaves and flowers,; and it has at present been kept irfa stove. Dr. 
Lindlcy thinks it has probably “ sufficient hardincss«to succeed in a good green¬ 
house.” It is a native of Denlcram, and it was sent, to Dr. Lindley by Mr. 
May of the Kipon Nurs/iry. (Bot. Reg., October.) ‘ 

So/tniucca:. , 


£91. SOI.ANUM 

augu«..folium Lam. 


rtanist, No 
1838. C. ..Ip llo- 


narrow-lcavcd • O pr 3 >u P Buonoi Ayrrn 
An evergreen shrub, with lanceolate leaves, and rather small dingy purple 
flowers, which are very fragrant. It was raised from seeds colrected at 
Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedfc, by Mr. Tillery, gardener to the off 

Portland at Welbcck, who finds that cuttings of it strike readily, and that n 
thrives in a compo/l of loam, sand, and peat. (Botanist, Oct.) „ t 

Sojcjnum maefanthum Moc. et Sesse. A “ beautiful half-hardy herbaceous 
pj-u-t,” raisgd by Mr. Pdge of Southanipton, fc from (Mexican seeds, and hav¬ 
ing “ large clusters of deep purple flolfers.” (B. Af. B., No. 181., Ost.) 

A canthaced. 

1734. THUNBE'EG/A 15541 HawtaynoAw. 

Synonyme: Mey&nia Hawtaynedna «- 

Prof. Sees von .Bs'enbeck having proposed fo separfite this Species from 
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unbergia, on account of a slight difference in the anthers, the name has 
been adopted by Mr, Bentham in the Botanist, No. 188. ( Botanist, Oct.) 

Amcntacetc, ' 

Btlula Bhojpfkttra Plant. As. rar. 2. p. 7., and desdKbed in our Arb. Brit. 
p. 1714. us nearly allied to B. papyracea, has been raised from Himalayan 
seeds in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. “ It will doubtless be perfectly 
hardy, as, according to Dr. Royle, it, and the other species of that country, 
occupy the loftiest situations in the mountains.” (Most., p. 343.; B. M. R ., 

No. 169., ^October.) 

Qrchiddceas. 

,8571. CALA'NTHE 89517 dltcolor Hot. Reg. 1819,55. 

8553. CATTLICY^ 31559 Mftwte Hook. 

* Synonyme: C. labiata var. M6si ue Bot Reg. 1840,53. 

Dr. Lindley is satisfied that this is a mere variety of C. labiata, “ from, 
which it differs principally in the lip being yellow mottled with crimson, 
instead df deep blood red.” (Bot. Reg., Oct.) , 

-f- Catasctum trulla Lindl. The flowers are “ green, with a brown stain 
on the lip,” and about thirty in a spike. (B. M. R., No. 176., Oct.) 

C. saccntum Lindl. A very remarkable plant imported by Messrs. Loddiges 
from Guayana, the flowers of which are furnished with a large conical bag, 
not perceivable till th» lip is turned back. The flowers are very large and 
handsome, the sepals and petals being covered with rich purple spots, and 
the lip, which is of §. bright yellow, with crimson dots. ( B. M. R., No. 179, 
October.) * 

C. (Mybnthus) cgrnulum Lindl. “ A native of Dcmerara, Vith the habit 
of Catasetum barbatutn, formerly Myiinthus.” The flowers are green, spotted 
with dark purple, the labellum being “ furnished \fith a strong inflexed white 
horn,” whence the name. (B. M. R., No. 182., Oct.) 

C. callosum Lindl. This plant resembles C. tridentatum var. floribundum 
in habit, but its flowers arc of a dull {eddish brown, without spots, with a 
green lip. “ It was imported by Messrs. Loddiges from La Ouayra.ii (B. M. 

B., No. 183., Oct.) 

Cirrhafj'talmn iv/gni/rfiowLindl. “ Messrs. Loddiges have received this plant 
from Sincapore.” The flowers are of a pale straw colour, with coriaceous 
emarginate leaves. (IS. M. R., No. 173., Oct.) 

Cwlogyne Cimingn Lindt. A Ijincapore plant, with white and yellow flowers, 
allied to C. trinervis, which has flowered with Messrs. Loddiges. ( B. M. B., . 
No. 178., Oct.) 

Comparellia rosea Lindl. A beautiful little plant with rose-coloured flowers 
f$pm the Spanish Main. ( 11. M»U., No. 186., Oct.) 

Cynd/utium*pubescent Lindl. A Sincapore plsyit, with “ a sliort raceme of 
rich purple flowens, bordered and spotted with brilliant yellow.” (B. M. R., 

No. 177, Oct.) • • 

Dcnilro/ltum vagindtum Lindl. A Sincapore plant,belonging to the same 
section as D. implum,” but combining the habit of Bolbophyllum with the 
entire structure of^Dendrobium. The flowers are of a pale straw colour, 
tipped with purple. $B. M. It., No. 172., Oct.) 

Bolbophyllum limbulimt Lindl. A Sincapore plant, the flowers of which are 
of a dull purple, and of little beauty. (B. M. It., No. 171., Oct.) 

• Mygaranthes obliqua'\An&\. “ A fleshy-leafed plant from Sincapore, with 
very small white flowers, covered slightly with rusty down.” (B+M. II., 

No. 184., yet.) \ 

Oneidium ine&rvum Bari. The scape is panicled, and *a|*3ut 3 ft.Jpng ; 
<*8hd the flowers are pinkrfuid white. (B. M. R., No.'l74.,fOct.) 

Plcimothallis scridla Lii^tll. a native of Ilio Janeiro, “ with nalc yellowish 
groan Sowers, narked with rows of purple dots.” ( D. M. R., Ivo. 175., Oct .) 

Sarcdnt/ius vallidus • Lind* An Indian sj)ecies, with small pale flowers, 
imported by tire Duke of Devonshire. (B. M. It., No. 185., Oct.) . . 

.3588. I ‘.'XM • * § . ... {Bot. vii. p, nJS. 

cinnabArifa ? Bate, cinnabar A ITU »nl 1 in S Ilia Janeiro 1877. O p.r.w Paxt. mag. of 
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Introduction of large Palms into Hot-houses. 

I 

A most splendid plant, with brilliant scarlet flowers ; remarkable for tjkc 
great length and attenuated form of its pseudo-bulbs ; which, with thejpecu- 
liar form of its flowers, made 'it first considered to be a Cattleyar, “ till J. 
Bateman, Esq., upon ft closer examination of some flowers unfolded at Kny- 
persly, discovered its proper affinity with Lidia.” {Paxton's Mag. of liot., 
October.) 


Art. III. On a new Method of introducing Palms of largo Size into 
Hot-houses. *y Dr. Jokn Lhotsky, F.H.S., of Bavaria, &c. 

(Read before the Botanical Society of London, Sept, C. 1839.) 

During my stay in Vienna, in the year 1829, a plan was laid down by M/ 
Charles Hitter (author of A Journey to St. Domingo) and myself, for intro-' 
during large palm trees into Europe. It was, in the first instance, based 
upon the physiological fact, that the fibre, and the bundles of fibres, in these 
plants are possessed of a high degree of vegetative [tower, or vitality. If a 
palm tree, even of a certain age, gets injured at any height of the stem ; for 
example, its bark being shaved or taken off, the fibre protrudes outside, as¬ 
sumes the appearance and nature of roots, and hangs' out from the surface of 
the trunk. If a palm is^ cut off below such a beard, as it were, of fibres, 
and planted, it will very easily grow ; nay, 1 observed afterwards, in the Bra¬ 
zils, a still morp striking proof of this assertion. The Dipiothemium is a palm 
which does not grow more than 18 ft. high. The lower part of its trunk 
is round and smooth, but the upper sejuare and curiously shaped. The pe¬ 
duncles 'of the old leaves break off rather long, and remain on the trunk lor 
nearly two thirds of its height. These rudiments of leaves being large, and 
covered with spines, afford a superior material for forming hedges around plant¬ 
ations ; the tree is cut off a little ui.dcr this spiny part, [limited, and gron s 
very easily. 

According to the above plan, I began, in April, 1831, at Bahia, the execu¬ 
tion of the commission which had been intrusted to me. Eight ‘dillerent 
species of palms were collected for that purpose, viz. Cocos micllera, two 
specimens, with stems 20ft. long, ol about 3001b. weight each; Ehe'is 
guineensis (Dcnde), one specimen, of the fame size and weight as the 
former; Attalia funifera (Piapaba), collected .10 miles up the Bay, rather 
larger in size than the former ; Attalia sp. (Pati), from the same locality, 
about 18 ft. high, but rather slender, &c. 4 

It is not required, on the present occasion, to state the difficulties whit'll 
I encountered, having to work with uncultivated negroes, in savage and dif¬ 
ficult localities. Several of thg palms had a weight qf from'300 lb. to 6001b. 
It was required to dig out a considerable portion of the roots, without shak¬ 
ing oft' the earth from the fibres. In some of the palms, for example, in Cocos 
nucifera, the roots extended in a large circuthferencc, say 6 ft. to 7 ft. The 
outer full-grown leaves were all chopped off, and only *ilie very tender and 
recent ones were preserved. As soon as 1 had conveyed the trees home,, the 
remaining rudiments of the leaves were burned with red-hot iron, fluit the 
sap might be prevented from oozing through the wounds. For the sake of 
making this quite secure, they were moreover primed with a compCsifton of. 
hot pitefc and taf. As a precautionary measure against cold weather during 
the sea voyage or^fterwards, some cotton was laid around' af.d liver the 
heartf’over which", again^ a thick layer of flax evas properly secured. Til# 
pt&ms, thus *prepur£d, were each laid horizontally c in boxes, of which the 
constructio i vas this : — All the pranks hut those’forming the bottom were 
perforated by large holes; the li/ls were adapted ‘to opening, for projier in¬ 
spection during the passage.At the root end of the" boxes! a partition of 
boards wws inserted, merely admitting, through a hole ert for (hat pqrposfr, 
the passage of the Stem ; an/1 this minor division was, after the tpees were 
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Fecundation of Flamers with old Pollen• 

pllccd, filled up with earth, so as to envelope the roots ; this earth was pressed 
ti^itly around them, and the captain instructed to sprinkle it every fortnight 
with viater. The instructions further stated,- if any mouldiness appeared on 
the stems, it should be carefully removed by dry cloths. By these, and other 
contrivances unnecessary to relate, I anticipated that a certain degree of ve¬ 
getation would continue in these plants, a hope which experience fully realised. 
The whole plan, in fact, was but a trial, whether or not the vegetation of these 
tropical trees can be continued while they are in a horizontal position. 

The passage from Bahia to Trieste is performed in from 70 to 90 days. 
But, by a* accident which I could not foresee, the vessel (called Italo) 
was obliged to enter the harbour of Gibraltsfr, where iflwemained for some 
considerable time; so much so, that the palms were, on the 1st of November, 
18.'51, still in Trieste. This accident not only protracted the time of their 
artificial position, but it shifted their arrival to a very unfavourable season, as 
Jie month of November is, at times, very cold in Austria. Whatever acci¬ 
dents or Improper treatment these palms might liawc experienced afterwards 
it is unnecessary to speak of, although, by so doing, 1 would corroborate the 
soundness of the (dan concocted by M. Ritter and myself. On these plants 
arriving iif Vienna, they were found in a vegetative state, and, according to a 
letter of M. Rauch* (who then filled a situation in the Imperial Gardens of 
Vienna), these large tsc-es were, after an unnatural confinement of nearly 
seven months, still in such a state that one of them pushed out a vigorous leaf. 

Mv endeavours wire subsequently appreciated in Prussia; and I have been 
only lately Informed that some gentlemen have been sent from Berlin to Cuba, 
for the sake of supplying the Royal Gardens with palm trees oT a large size. 

As l am discussing matter connected with palins^ l may just mention that 
some of their seeds (for example, lilte'is guincensis) have remained, in hot¬ 
houses, in the ground for, ten years,Rafter which time some of them began to 
vegetate. It requires certainly a complication of favourable circumstances to 
soften some of these extraordinarily lvjrd and thick seeds ; an operation 
which is performed in nature bv the very wet soil with which tllfc virgin 
forests of the tropics arc covered : but l have been informed that, in some 
parts of lit lia and China, tilt; people resort to some artificial means of making 
palm seeds, and others which are very hard, grow easily, viz. by putting them 
for some time in very wet manure; ucontrivance which may be worth atten¬ 
tion. * 

London, August, 1810. 


A»t. IV. Facts relative to Nee Fecundation of Flowers with Pollen 
which had*been kept for some IFccks. By Hay Brown, Gardener, 
Stoke Edith 1/ark, Herefordshire. , 

The cqptus mentioned to you by Mr. Beaton I raised from Epiphyllum 
Jenkinsont, impregnated with pollen from Cereus grandifldrus, under the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances*:—I procured pollen from Cereus grandifldrus, folded it 
up in a piece of lettcr’paper, and, after having carried it in my waistcoat pocket 
for several days, I laid if upon the chimney-piece in my kitchen till I should 
have an opportunity of trying it: this happenci^in the course of 5 or 6 weeks 
aftcrwmlse by my having a plant of E. Jenkinsont in flower, which I impreg¬ 
nated with the above pollen, and the result was the seedling tdluded (b. It 
may be sujter^Jusus to say that the pollen was as dry ns posable, and not very 
tenderly used ; but it may Bfe necessary to state that^no otheifof the flltnily 
were in flower at the time, and^hc flower was opened whh car*, and thff 
anthers ■emoved before th*J- burst.* 


- M. Rauch ft now an able assistant of Mr. Loudon in laying out grounds, 
and a ccntributor tolls: Gardciffr’s Magazine, &c. 
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Having often tried, and as often failed, to obtain a cross from C. graifUi- 
florus, it seemed to me that it might be from the short time the flo *er 
remained open, or the close situation in which it flowered, or both, tlftit the 
pollen never got matured or dry enough to generate; and this made me 
anxious to try what dry pollen would do. 

The year following, I impregnated Rhododendron arbdreum (which was 
flowering in the same pine stove) with dry pollen taken from a fine variety 
which was flowering in the green-house at Belmont, 11 miles hence ; and the 
result was (after marking the crossed flowers), that all those which were im¬ 
pregnated set and matured their seed, and all the other flowers dlopped off; 
not one stood; anjfche seedlings they, produced are more in the habit of the 
male than that of the female parent- 

From the above, I think it probable that dry pollen, under some circum¬ 
stances, and with somwgcnera of plants, may produce in crossing more distinct 
varieties than pollen immediately taken from the one plant to the other. 

Stoic Edith Gardens, Aug. 18. 1840. r 


Art. V. On the Shriveling of Grapes. By W. II. 

Several articles have appeared at different times in the Gar¬ 
dener’s Magazine on the shriveling of graphs. I have tried 
every one them as they made their appearance, hot without 
the least success. In Dr. Lindley’s Theory- of Horticulture, 
article Bottom Heat,,it is there stated that the cause is, that the 
roots being in a colder medium than the branches, the supply 
of sap is consumed quicker than the roots can furnish it, and 
this brings on the disease. Dr. Lindley, every one must allow, 
is very'high authority, still I doubt this being the cause of the 
blacking of the footstalks, which ,is the ditease that I particularly 
wish to refer to. I have the management of three houses in 
which grapes are grown. One I begin forcing the I st of Janu¬ 
ary, one the 1st of February, and olie the 1st of March. The 
first house ripens its fruit in May, the second in June, and the 
third in July. In the first and second there shall be no shriveled 
berries ; in the third, if the weathef is cloudy, there shall be a 
great many. The covering is taken off the borders about the 
‘beginning of April, and 1 if the coldness of the borders was the 
cause, I should suppose that those Which ripened in* May and 
June would be more subject to the‘disease than the July one, 
for the earth undoubtedly gets warmer as the,Summer advances. 
I have been a grape-grower for more than twenty years, and 
during that time this disease has particularly engaged nvy atten¬ 
tion, as I have always been more or less sunject to it, p,n(^I an^ 
fully'convinced "that it is caused by the borders being made-too 
rich, and stimulating, and by a deficiency of light.' My borders 
^re all prepared in P the same way, qntf ofithe richest materials, 
and thef’oKe that I commence forcing in March produces foliage 
of the most luxuriant, description; those large leaves veftiuire’ 
more Jight-to elaborate the sap than smaller ones, *and if light is 
deficient, the sap is not properly prepared fof the healthy nou-, 
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rlhment of the fruit, and this brings on the disease. I have 
known vineries where borders have been made inside of the 
house, and vines planted against the back wall, and borders 
•made outside, and vines trained up the rafters. The grapes upon 
the back wall have every one of them shriveled until the vines 
upon the rafters had been shortened so as to admit the light 
upon the back wall; and then the grapes have done well, plainly 
proving that want of light was the cause, and not the wantfij: 
heat in the border. In early forcing*1 have cohered one half of 
the border wi|h hot dung and leaves 2 ft. thick, the other half 
6 in., and I never could discover the least difference in the. 
•growth of the vines inside or in the fruit. The larger the leaves 
are the more light they require to assimilate and decompose the 
sap; and this, in my opinion, is the reason why early forced vines 
do not shrivel, their leaves scarcely ever being more than half 
the size of those begun in March, and the light in May and 
June is commonly greater than that of July, which is in general 
a dull and showery month. After trying every thing that I had 
seen recommended as a remedy, and feeling fully convinced in 
my own mind tb$t want of light was one of the causes, I thought 
I would try what effect proportioning the heat to the light would 
do. This I have practised for several years, and with a success 
beyond my expectation. 

In dull weather I keep the house cool, and when the grapes 
begin to colour, if the weather is warm, 1 leave the lop and 
front lights a little opgn, so as. to keep up a regular circulation 
of air in the house night and day; and, if the weather is cold and 
wet, 1 shuf the front lights, and a little fire is made in the front 
flue so as to cause the air to circulate, but nothing like forcing is 
attempted. By this simple mode of management, I have so far 
conquered the disease, that instead of losing half the bunches, I 
npw only Ipse a few berries here and there in some of the bunches, 
and a few a*t the points of some of them,* but not any of any con¬ 
sequence. I Imve hist more this year than I have lost for years; 
but this has been the wdrst July for forcing that ever l experi¬ 
enced. I never expect to get entirely rid of it, as the great fault 
lies in the formalion of the border. 

We consider the.vine to be a gross feeder, and therefore think 
that it is impossible to make the borders too rich, but this is 
oertgjply a great error. It is true they grow with great vigour, 
* and soon get to the top of the house when plotted in tf large 
mass of* rtehf soil, bu^ this i? small compensation Jpr the £ross 
and diseased habit wfciclf remains with them' as long as.they liva. 

Moseley Hall, Augl 10. *1840. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gqrdeus, Sfc., in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper, by H.. Ninham. Nos. II., III., and IV. 8vo, 0 plates. 
London ; July, August, and September, 1840. Is. each. 

The first number of this most agreeable and entertaining work is noticed in 
p.H52., and we have great pleasure in stating that it increases in interest as it 
proceeds. Like Mr. Grigor, we have'a regard for trees, “ because they grew 
in Paradise, because they are employed in Scripture illustration, and because 
wc find them about gur homes, old and trusty companions,— the earliest 
objects that memory fixes upon.” * 

Trees and Gardens of , Norwich, continued. — The best collcctiob of t'ra- 
toe'gus in Norwich is in the garden of S. Brignold, Esq., where there is 
a common hawthorn 50 ft. high, and an elm 10i ft. in circumference, and 
Soft. high. Qucrcus <’orris, in the garden of A. Taylor, Esq., has, in 23 
years, attained the height of 35 ft., with a trunk 4i ft. in circumference. 
A medlar, in the garden of C. W. Unthank, Esq,, measures +’ ft. in cir¬ 
cumference. • -Filgus s\Ivatica, in the garden of Mrs. Jane Gurney, measures 
12 ft. in circumference, A snowdrop tree, Halosia yjtrnptera, of which 
an .engraving is given, is 29 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in cirtumferencc, 
and the diamiccr of the space covered by its branches < 33 ft. We should 
think this must be the largest specimen of snowdrop tree in England. It 
stands in the grounds of 0 a villa called the Town Close. “ Beside this 
object, there is a handsome specimen of the tulip trpe (Liriodendron Tulipi- 
fera), measuring fi! ft. in circumference, and 50 ft. in height, — a favourite 
with botanists, on account of its conspicuous flowers. But the great chartn 
of this heavenly retreat is a shaded walk o beech, a verdant arcade of 90 
yards in length, forming a promenade almost unequalled except in fiction.- It 
looks like a relic of fairy land. ..At tins entranm-to this seat, on-the New¬ 
market road, there are two elms of the Wych or Scotch species (Ulmus 
montana), which are really worthy of attention. In our estimation, the elm 
is one of the most dignified objects in our ^ylva. It is this tree especially 
that flings an air of solemn magnificence around the habitations of men, and 
strikes the beholder with ideas of more ancient grandeur than is conveyed to 
him by the consideration of long-worn titles and orders. It would appear 
that similar ideas have been held by the most of mankind ; foj it is almost 
universally found close to our old family mansions and baronial towers.” rl'r- 
butus U' nedo is 20 ft. high, in the garden of F. jves. Esq. The residence 
bf R. Merry, Esq., the most Yomantic seat about Norwich, contains many 
young trees in a hightyjvigorous state, though* none deserving of particular 
remark, either as to their size or rareness. 

“ Mrs. Murtineau’s residence, at Bracondale, presents us with a perfect 
picture of an extensive and beautifully secluded seat, abounding in all the 
characteristics of our old English mansions, and mivy be said to be the'Only 
retreat in the immediate neighbourhood of Norwich that partakes of the beau¬ 
ties of our finest lordly demesifes. Amidst the solitdry bowers of thjj. sub¬ 
urban sanctuary) there are several temples, a priory, and hermitage interspersed, 
commanding deli/j^tTul glimpses of the surrounding countiy., Thejirinclpal 
treea,.;”e observed were the broad-leaved English I'ms, some of them measur¬ 
ing from l t l ft. tq 12 ft! in circumference.” ' Magnolia gran diflora has a 
trunk 2 ft^in girth on the lawn of George- ‘Morse,, Esq., Catton, ■ 

“ Earlhanrllall, the residence ofi Joseph John Gurney, Esq., appeals to be 
one of the most ancient se«ts *in our suburbs,* full of sylvan magnificence. 
It contains w*heronry — that noble appendage which natufe is so sh£ .of 
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bestlwing. When trees get olJ, anil arc resorted to by birds generally, as 
is tils case here, it is a sure sign that their effect in landscape is com¬ 
plete (for the feathered tribes are the best of all-judges in this respect): they 
enter then upon the reverential class, and give a consecrating touch to every 
thing around them. It is on this account that such of our old family man¬ 
sions and castellated halls, that are so embosomed amongst trees, read to 
us so much of descent, and lead back the mind to some of the best and 
brightest days of hoary antiquity. The extraordinary trees in this park, 
which deserve particularly to be noticed, are of the English oak. The 
•largest of tlicfce we measured has a trunk 24 ft. in girth ; but it is divided into 
two large limbs a few feet from the ground, which considerably destroys its 
’"appearance. The handsome tree of this species, so well known to all those 
m the neighbourhodtl who take an interest in those matters, is of less magni¬ 
tude, measuring 19 ft. in circumference, whilst that of the space overspread 
lij^he branches is 152 yards.” 

Cosscy Park, the Seat of Lord Stafford, is described, and justice done to 
the architecture of the mansion, and the extensive and well-stocked walls of 
the kitchen-garden, “ the whole arrangements of which bespeak the enlightened 
management of Mr. Wighton the gardener. The trees here of most note are 
ashes, with trunks from 4 ft. to (i ft. in diameter ; a large elm, of which an 
engraving is given ; and oldnhorns, with trunks which girt above 3 ft. We thank 
God for his trees, and the green sod lie has laid out around them ! They are 
his gifts ; and we looktipon them as so many invitations to us to be good men. 
And though He cursed the earth generally, with all its fair furniture, we sec 
that he hath withhel i the severity of the sentence from some spots ; for 
they yet break into loveliness, and assume all we fancy of primeval verdure. 
Such a spot is Cossey.” * 

Derr/inm and its Xrighlmirhood .—“ We hasten to remind our readers at 
a distance, that we write these lines at the grave of the inimitable poet, 
Cowper. The good man sleeps on the brgast of a sunny bank in one of the 
richest spots of rural Norfolk, amid much of the quiet and inviting traits of 
nature. There are trees about his grave ; and we are now convinced more 
than ever, YAat there-ought^o be no Aimctery without them ; for otherwise 
you cannot get-birds to come ami sing around those sacred places; and be¬ 
sides, in their absence, churchyards never assume that settled quietude which 
all of us associate with the picture of what we should like our last earthly 
resting place to be; they wear rather an aspect of awful desertion, as if in 
the midst of a moor or'common, where nature is unchanging.” 

“ The trees which overshadow the place where this great man reposes are 
of the Acer Pseudo-Platanus, on t "English sycamore, or the plane of the 
Scotch, distinguished by some old people as a Bible or New Testament tree, 
being that from wjlich Zatchcus saw our Saviour whilst on his way to 
Jerusalem, imd the same specie.} which to this day' skirts the hallowed shores 
of Genesaretn.” Mr. Grigor has here fallen into a little mistake, the syco- 
more of Scripture being the Ficutr^ycomorus of Linnams, a native of Egypt 
and of the Holy Land* “ In the neighbourhood of Dcrehum are the extensive 
lawn and gardens of VT. W. Lee Warner, Esq., containing some of the most 
vigorous anil handsome trees in the county. Those who are not generous 
enough to provide for posterity may find a proof here that it is possible to 
’ ?nj6y ffuit of one’s own hands ; for, with a Pew trifling exceptions, all the 
trees-on this well-wooded park were planted by the spirited nrojlrietor himself. 
One of ttemf an English elm, already measures 2 ft. in ihVieter, and rises 
to the height of 50 ft. W(ft»rp at all times particular^ deligltunl to se^tfic 
first gentlemen of our land thus Retaking themselves to the ‘ herojc line ofl» 
husbandry,’ and rearing bcA for themselves and successors suck useful and 
^ndeai1ng»objects. • 

(To hr continued 
R R 


1*40. Nov. 
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Art. II. The Florist's Journal. In 8vo Numbers, monthly, wjjfh 1 
coloured plate to each Number. Nos. I. to VII., pp. 168, &ach 
Number containing a *heet and a half. London, 1810. 6d. 

each. 

This work is understood to be edited by Mr. Mudie, which is n guarantee 
for the correctness of the language, eloquence when he writes himself, and 
for sound sense in regard to general opinions either of himself or of others. 
Among the names of the contributors, we observe Mr. Main, Mr. Henchman, 
Mr. Don, Mr. Plant, Mr. Groom, Mr. Anscll, Mr. Green, and. Mr. Gaines. 
"The work, to use a technical phrase, is remarkably well got up, in regard to 
paper, print, and the coloured plates, and, without making any invidiu...,- 
comparisons, we certainly think it better deserving of patronage than some 
other magazines of the same kind sold at the same price. It is something 
to be able to take up a gardening book with the foreknowledge thair in 
reading it we shall not be offended by vulgarity or obscurity (tf language, 
or by local or technical terms not generally understood ; and though a 
work thus purified may not be filled with papers by practical men, and, 
therefore, not always very suitable for the gardener, it is unquestionably the 
most suitable for the amateur. We shall now take a glance at the numbers 
before us. t • 

In No. I., there is an eloquent introduction, showing the pleasures and 
advantages of cultivating flowers in a moral point of,.view, and noticing the 
“ principle according to which flowers are improved by cultivation. The 
principle is*-this. Our power of improving flowers, that is, of breaking 
them from those characters which they have in wild nature, depends in no 
small degree upon the •difference of the circumstances in which they grow 
naturally, and those in which we rear and train them artificially. It is 
true that some plants will bear only a limited change, while others admit of 
change to a very great extent; but, notwithstanding this, it is a general law 
in floriculture, that the more different treatment it can bear from that 
which nature gives it, the more it may be improved by the cultivator. 
There is also another general principle: — Plants, including flowers, ever¬ 
greens, and all others, of what description soever they may be, can bear 
much better to be transported from warm latitudes and sitdations to cold, 
than from cold to warm.” We might nqtice some trifling mistakes in the 
first number, such as wild hyacinth for Oriental hyacinth in p. 8., mis¬ 
spelt botanic names in p. 19 and 20., and other places ; but such errors 
will doubtless be avoided in future numbers. 

No. II. contains an article entitled “.Dolours of Flowers ,and their Con¬ 
trasts,” in which a right, view is taken of the subject. Viz., that “ the 
arrangement of flowers will be best in which colours anal their complements 
are brought together, because in this case each will, from the nature of the 
eye, impart lustre to {he other.” (p. 28.) 1 c 

In a paper on Tulips, by Mr. Groom,.in No. III., he states that “ the 
shape of the cup of the flower, when fully expanded, should be a semi- 
oblate spheroid (or the half of a somewhat flattened globe), the stalk 
being inserted in the pole, which pole should be a little depressed.”* This 
Mr. Groom considers the best form to retain the beauty of "the flower 
during all its stages. “ Tht petals,” he says, “ should be all lev^on-the 
top, ,and not* the three outer ones turning back from the others, no.r tile 
inner higher tha< the outer. The ground, by which is myaqt tjje white or 
yeli'wv on v^JmcIi the other colours are murktil, should be pure and rich, 
^without spots qr st’aftis; and it is of the greatest importance to have it 
quite clear of any colour or marks at the .bitse of ^ie petals round the stamens, 
for a staiif' there is a permanent defect which no cultivation can.reme.dy.’’’ 
(p. 56.) An article on the ‘Selanthi, or flowering, plants with the organ¬ 
isation apparent, though still different from the flowering plants properly 
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so filled, 'would have be&n better understood if it had been accompanied 
by i|imcs and definitions of the other grand divisions of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, aill also by a list of genera and Species, We speak with a' view to 
•practical men, for whom we presume the work is intended, as well as for 
amateurs. 

No. V. contains an article “ On the Practicability of causing Shrubs to 
flower twice in the growing Season.” The principle laid down is, “ that a 
plant checked in its career of growth, especially in developing its reproductive 
members, makes a second, and sometimes even a third, attempt the same 

• season, to complete the final object of its growth, the production of flowers 
and seeds.” Hence if the first buds or shoots of a shrub or tree be rubbeit'TJII7 

••m’the first flower stems of a herbaceous plant removed as soon as they have 
■'made their appearatee, second buds and stems will be produced immediately 
afterwards. Removing the trees or herbaceous plants later in the season 
than usual will cause them to flower later than usual. In general, roses and 
all flowering shrubs may be made to flower twice the {tame season, by pruning 
hack the young shoots that have already flowered, and supplying the plant 
copiously with water for a week or two till it has again pushed. In an 
article ‘‘ Oil Change of Air and Soil,” it is said to have “ been proved that 
seeds or plants removed from one soil to another of exactly the same descrip¬ 
tion, hut at some distances from each other, either longitudinally or in different 
parallels of latitude, not too fur from the middle of the temperate zone, be- 
com»enovated, and advance with more celerity than if they had not been 
transplanted?” (p. 100.) 

In No. VI., the edjfor informs his readers that he has “ insuftd the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Don, brother to the Professor of Botany in King’s College,” to 
furnish from time to time authentic accounts of *the management of the 
Orchidacesv, and other clipice plants of tropical climates ; and he trusts that 
with such a cooperator, having so splendid a collection under his immediate 
cafe, he shall be able to make his journal,without a rival in this department, 
(p. 154.) • 

An article entitled “ Visits to Nurseries,” by the conductor, runs through 

• several numbers, and in No;* IV., V., and VI. Kew Gardens and Ur. Lindley’s 

report on them are noticed with some degree of acerbity ; at the same 
time, there is* much wholesome truth in the article, which we trust will 
receive the attention of govcrmvymt. We are glad to find Mr. Mudic doing 
justice to the merits of Mr. Smith. The sum required to put and keep 
the establishment of Kew Gardens on the most respectable footing is, ac¬ 
cording to the editor, not more than 4000/. or 5000/. a year ; Mr. Smith, 
we* believe, is,also of this opinicAl* “ Many objects, which conduce neither 
to glory nor giTin, and the want of which would lje‘ no disgrace or loss, cost 
far more than tliij only tl«y are taken up by parties who are in real earnest 
in their attempts to aceofhplish them.” (p. 12!V) The mere circumstance of - 
this magazine being conducted By Mr. Mudic ought to jusure for it the public 
patronage. • 


Art. IIIi The tloncultural Magazine and Miscellany of Botany. 
* -Edited by Robert Marnock. No. 53. foi*October. 8vo, 1 coloured 
plate, a sheet and a half. London, 1840. Price 6d.. 

Tnis niftnlfbrlias been sc^t to us, we presume, on accoun\of the following 
announcement: — r ’ 

« The jnost elegant and cheapest Floricultural Periodical ^published." 

“ Ammgcments *havc b’fcen made by wljieh a very considerate improve¬ 
ment win be efteeted in the general appearanep of this magazine. The plates 
will be execute! by first-rate London artists, affd will presentjnore correct 
* r r 2 
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representations of the flowers, .which will be coloured faithfully after natilte ; 
and the printing department will also be executed with greater care tlup of 
late.” , £ 

The paper and print in this October number are certainly better than they ' 
have hitherto been, and the figure of Iponice'a Learii is good, and certainly 
of greater artistical merit than any of those in the Florid's Journal, though 
these are an immense deal better than even the figures in Paxton's Magazine 
were at the commencement of that work. With respect to the articles in the 
Floricultural Magazine, they will be liked better by the practical gurdener 
than those in the Florist's Journal, but not so well by the lover of speculative 
** Science, and of vigorous, eloquent, and correct language. Both works we hold 
to be essential, as well to the young gardener as to the amateur. 

Art. IV. Organic Chemistry in its Application lo Agriculture ari 
Physiology. By Jtustus Liebig, M.D. Ph.D. F.R.S., &c., edited 
from the manuscript of the author by Lyon Playfair, Ph.D. Svo, 
pp. 387. London, 1840. . ( 

Though we have received this work too late in the month, yet vve con¬ 
sider it of so much importance as to deserve an interim notice. 

Part I. treats of the chemical processes in the nutrition of vegetables, p. I. 
to 211., from which we give the following extract:— , 

“ The Art of Culture. — The conditions necessary for the life‘of all vege¬ 
tables have bden considered in the preceding part of the york. Carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water yield elements for all the organs of plants. Certain 
inorganic substances, salts, and metallic oxides, serve peculiar functions in 
their organism, and many of them must be viewed a,s essential constituents of 
particular parts. 

“ The atmosphere and the soil offer the same kind of nourishment to t(ie 
leaves avd roots. The former contains a comparatively inexhaustible supply 
of carbonic acid and ammonia; the latter, by means of its humus, generates 
constantly fresh carbonic acid, whilst, ciuring the •.inter, rain and r.now intro¬ 
duce into the soil a quantity of ammonia, sufficient for the dcvclopcmcnt of 
the leaves and blossoms. *" 

“ The complete, or, it may be said, the absolute, insolubility in cold water 
of vegetable matter in progress of decay (humus), appears, on closer con¬ 
sideration, to be a most wise arrangement of nature. For, if humus possessed 
even a smaller degree of solubility than that ascribed to the substance called 
humic acid, it must be dissolved by rain avoter. Thus, the yqprly irrigation 
of meadows, which lasts fur several weeks, would remove a £reat part of it 
from the ground, and a heavy and continued rain would impoverish the soil. 
But it is soluble only when -combined with oxygen; it can be taken up by 
water, therefore, only af carbonic acid. 

“ When kept in a dry place, humus may .be preserved for centuries, but 
when moistened with water, it converts the surrounding roxygen into carbonic 
acid. As soon as the action of the air ceases, that is,'as soon as it is de¬ 
prived of oxygen, the humus suffers no further change. Its decay proceeds 
only when plants grow in the soil containing it; for they absorlf by their 
roots the carbonic acid as it ft formed. The soil receives again fj-om, living 
plants f he carbonaceous matter it thus loses, so that the proportion of nupius 
in it does not debase.” (p. 117.) - f , 

FarfrlL p. ? W., to the end of the volume^ treats of the chemical pro- 
Ofsses of fomentation, decay, and putrefaction.' >- 

Our readers will thus be enabled to form an idea 0 f the contents of the 
work, and of the manner in whuA the author treats luff subjccts^and, we 
think, they will agree with up, that it promises to be one of tjie most instruc¬ 
tive boojt^firfthe scientific cultivator and the agriculturist, that has appealed 
- S.incg the time of Sir Humphry Davy’s Agricultural Chimistry. ’ 
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Design for the Inner Oirclc, Regent's Park. 

« 

A At V. William May's Priced Catalogue of select Plants groom in 

* i the Hope Nursery, Leaning Lane, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

• m 

This selection appears J.o us extraordinary for a provincial nursery in 
a remote part of the country. It contains, stove plants, 80 kinds ; cacti, 50 
kinds ; green-house plants, 340 kinds; pelargoniums, 50 kinds; calceolarias, 80 
kinds; camellias, 84 kinds; ericas, 90 kinds ; select and showy hardy herbaceous 
plants,370kinds; heart’* case, 120 kinds ; auriculas, 90 kinds; select polyan¬ 
thus, 22 kinds ; carnations, 108 kinds ; pinks, 96 kinds; roses, 408 kinds; select 
and showy shrubs and ornamental trees, 300 kinds. There is n othin g 

fills our minds with ideas of the riches and grhndenr of England so much as 
the institutions and establishments, private and public, of the provinces. The 
capital cities of outer countries may rival London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
but where is the country in which every description of wealth, industry, and 
tsfStc is sosuniversally spread over its surface, as it is in Great Britain ? The 
progress also of this diffusion of intellect and industry is most remarkable. 
Twenty years ago, and half the articles contained in this catalogue could not 
have bccn^obtuigcd in any metropolitan collection. We may observe of this 
catalogue, that the retail prices to each plant are printed, which prevents 
the risk of those mistakes which sometimes occur, when the prices are 
written in with the pen.® A few of the ffames arc misspelt, and others arc 
evidently local or erroneous names; for example, vTrbutus americana, Jicr- 
hcrix ovalis,*/?. aretiA, Cratce'gus obcordata, (C. mcxichna and C. Lambert! 
are made distinct, but they are both the same,) /■’yrus polvbria should be 
1‘. BolwyHonVbw, D«*'itz/fl umlulata, Laburnum bullata, &c. We wish every 
nurseryman would get into the habit of putting authorities after his scientific 
names ; and also of making certain that his names are correct, by comparing his 
plants (by specimens or otherwise) with those of some nursery or botanic gar¬ 
den where the names are acknowledged to be so. For example, with the col¬ 
lection in the Fulham Nursery, or with the Derby Arboretum. Since 
writing the above, we have received various specimens from Mr. May, anti 
sent him their correct names. yFrbutus americana is Arctostaphylos U'va 
firsi; Jterheru oralis and *11. arctica* the common berberry, or very slight 
varieties of k. Cratie'gus obcordata is the common hawthorn ; Deiitzire 
utuiulata is I), corymbose. A great many specimens sent us by Mr. May 
were correctly named, from \vhi#h we augur well of his general correctness. 


A«it. VI. •JDcsign for layiiFg • out the Inner Circle of the Regent's 
Park as a Garden for the Royal Botanic Society of London. 
Referred to it/ the Import of Messrs, ljurton and Marnock, dated 
July 15» 1640. 

We gave a large extract trom tne Keport referred to in a preceding 
Number, p. 514., and there anticipated being soon able to give some account 
of the plan; a lithographed copy of that plan is now before us. It certainly 
dors not,look very promising on paper, from the obvious want of harmony 
, resulting from the large (chiefly) rectangular mass of hot-houses placed so con- 
s{ficucaslpin a circular plan, and occupying so large a proportion of the area.; 
but* that, and other appearances, on paper, which might Im dbjectcd to, will 
disappear* inethfe execution, and more especially after the^rees have been a 
few years ulanted. One [Art. of the details of the^plan w^would SUgfest 
might be altered with adfantog%’ it is the shapeless beds snarkec^ hr" f <0 
choice flfcwcrs,” on the letf marginf of a walk leading from the piec% of water 
to*thfi terrace. Circles of different sizes grouped together would be incom¬ 
parably better ip point of effect, and even inor# convenient for culture; for 
every circle might bp confined to one genus, species, or variety’orptosnt. On 
pointing out tliese bed! to a gardener of good taste and objecting to them, 1|£ 

r R 3 * 
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Morgan’s Religion and Crime. 

informed us that such beds were common in the Sheffield Botanic Garden, 
along the central walk. If they are, we can only say that we do not rscoftcct 
to have_ seen them, the only time we were in that garden, viz. in May, 1839, , 
otherwise we should have made the same objections to them which we do 
now. We recollect the angular outlines of the clumps in which the trees 
were planted, and have described them in our volume for 1839, p. 454., as 
having been introduced by Mr. Marnock for a particular purpose. At the 
junction of walks, the angles of buildiugs, and in soma other situations, shapes 
of beds called forth by the existing lines are advisable, but on a lawn, or along 
gently winding walk where there is nothing to indicate any particular form, 
circles will almost always be foflnd the best forms that can be adopted. When _ 
properly grouped together, they vary, like single trees and small groups, with, 
every position of the spectator ; and, whether they are planted with shrubs of 
with herbaceous plants, they arc more likely to be covered by vegetation than 
any description of angular, and especially acute angular, forms. The reader 
may refer to what we nave said on the subject on former occasions, and more 
particularly at p. 582. and p. 589. in the present volume. The adoption of 
circles in the plan referred to in the Report will occasion po chpnge in its 
main features, and no extra expense whatever. 

We can easily conceive that the hot-houses arc placed on one side for 
ready access to them from the stredt, as a winter gurtico, in the winter season; 
otherwise most effect would have been produced by placing them in or near 
the centre, and surrounding them with a zone of gravellAl terrace*and beyond 
that with an extensive zone of lawn for promenade. We make these remarks 
with the most perfect good feeling to all concerned, and' sincerely desire that 
tills design may be carried into execution. 



Fig. 72. shows the intended flower-beds as indicated in the plan ; a 
tig. 73. shows circular beds placed in the same situations as the others, a 
which, it is believed, woidd have a very superior effect. 





rt. *711. Religion and Crime; or the Distresses of the People, 
qjid r the Repfedies. By John Minter !Vj,organ. 'l'lifrd* edition, 
enlarged. \ivp, pp£78. London, 18401 , 

< 1 i f 

"I am ileVghted with the accoiyrit of the Derby Arborptum. Surely the 
government must soon do something for the recreation of our poor Vorking 
classes, and npt leave it to prfvate charity. Have you read Religion and Crime, 
by Morgifin. 'if not, get it immediately, for it is the Vmost .cheering add 
delightful thing I dVer pern fed. I laughed for«joy, while I was reading it, to 
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General polices. 

tiling on what is in store ‘for a future generation of the working classes, but 
ultiii|fitc]y wept when I thought on their present state.” The above extract 
from a letter received from an extensive landed proprietor in the Highlands 
•of Scotland, well known for his active benevolence and the ameliorations 
which he has introduced on his estates, induced us to glance at Mr. Morgan’s 
work, and though, from having perused most of Mr. Morgan’s other works, 
we were aware of the general nature of its contents, yet we were gratified in a 
very high degree by the details. The author, as remarkable for benevolence 
us for the peculiar elegance of his mind, examines the subject of spiritual, 

• intellectual, «nd physical improvement, ami under the latter he treats of 
churches, schools, and dwellings. Houses for .the poor are recommended’'**’ 
’ oe uuilt in squares, with all the various adjuncts mentioned in our Encyclo- 
‘peedia of Cottage Architecture ., p. 244. Societies of young men for the pro¬ 
motion of moral reform, on the principle of those established at New York 
ai.-#other towns in America, are recommended to be formed, and the rules 
and objects of the American Societies given. The declaration to be signed is 
as follows, and we most ardently wish that every head gardener would get 
such a declaration signed by the young men under him, and every country 
gentleman fly his*indoor servants. 

“ We, whose names are subscribed, believing that licentious conversation, by 
unnaturally exciting the passions, and fumikarising the mind with vice, is the 
worst enemy to morality, and that some measures for effecting a reformation 
are highly necessary, d# voluntarily agree to abstain from all such conversation, 
and to discountenance it in others.” (p. 44.) 

After discussing v:yious schemes of education and moral and physical im¬ 
provement, the author thus concludes, “ When it is recollected that Ilis Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent devoted great attention to plans similar in 
principle to those now rpcomincnded, it may be presumed that the Queen 
would derive peculiar pleasure in advancing those truly Christian measures 
which her royal parent, the illustrious patron of benevolent institutions, with 

so much kind condescension and ability commenced.It would te an act 

of royal grace and favour, inestimably dear;.and, while it is calculated 

to promote the industry, health, comfort, intelligence, and morals of the 
people, will conduce, under the blessing of Almighty Clod, in an eminent 
degree, to alliance their spiritual improvement.” iJnhappily for the ful¬ 
filment of these wishes, Her Majesty is only Queen. 


Art. VIII., Literary Notices, 

The Formers Almanac, and Calendar, for 18+1,; by Cnthbcrt \V. Johnson, 
Bsq., and William Jtihaw, Ekq. j will appear in November. 

The Ladies Magazine of Gardening, by Mrs. fcoudoti; No. I. with coloured 
plates, to be published by Snfith, Fleet Street, will appear on the 1st of 
January, 1841. • '' 

The Gardener's Atyiual Register; containing an epitome of the improve¬ 
ments in garden and agricultural botany, rural architecture, and in horticulture, 
floriculture, arboriculture, and landscape-gardening, made during the year 
,1840 ; wfil appear on the 1st of January, 1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. 1. # General Notices, 

EWEgniEKTS with a Liquid obtained frtgn Bones. —I have triej cue or two 
experiments with the bottle %f liquid obtaingd from a distillation of bones, 
whjch you sehtlhe. It would have been first highly desirablejo have ascer- 
, tained its propertied j>y chemical means. In the absence of tht-Tinform- 

r h 4 
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ation, you may be pleased to know the effect it liad on one or two plants. 

I considered, from the appearances produced, that it contained a considefible 
portion of muriate of ammonia and phosphate of lime, held in solution by 
some acid. I first applied it to a plant of Geissomeria longifdlia infested with 1 
the mealy bug. The leaves were wetted with the liquid by a brush, and in a 
few minutes its deadly effects were visible. The parts touched with the 
liquid appeared as if they had been anointed with sulphuric acid, and betrayed 
at once its highly caustic properties j the bugs, of course, fell a prey to its 
causticity, as well as every part of the plant with which it came in contact. 

It did not, however, kill the plant. 1 administered a little at the rpot of one or , 
•*r»o succession [line plants, and it very soon evinced its stimulating effects, by 
starting them into fruit. I also poured a little in the pots of two plants 1 
fruit; but 1 could not distinguish any apparent result,,although, probably*, 
had it been continued in a diluted state, it might have proved beneficial. The 
quantity I possessed would not permit ine to extend my liberality farther,*? 

The experiment on the Statice nrborea was in effect the most singular. I 
had two plants of this species of Suit ice, as near as possible alike in size and 
health, which enabled me to discover any visible difference. I therefore 
poured a little of the distilled liquid on the surface of the esfrth inf one of the 
pots ; anil, that its effects might he felt some way down the soil in the pot, I 
poured some water immediately fiver it, to assist jn washing it down to the 
roots. In four or five hours the vigour of the plant seemed paralysed, and 
in a day or two the leaves began to assume a rcddisl}, brown freckled hue. 

It then became interesting to know whether the spongelets Had absorbed 
any portion of the liquid to produce this singular mutation, or if the appear¬ 
ance were caused by the roots having sustained injury Vrom the liquid. The 
leaf sent will convince you that the former inference is correct, for I can' 
detect both appearance and smell; but you can draw your own conclusions. 
[The leaf was withered before we received it, and we could not detect any 
smell.] There is one decided objection to its use in the present state in 
liot-hoiLses, the smell is unbearable. This may be owing to the ammoniacal 
gas evolved in the heated atmosphere of a htTt-housc; whether any admixture 
would destroy this, your chemical friends must, inform you; mp opinion is, . 
from the appearance of the soil after its application, that it must prove highly 
fertilising. We have therefore to learn the best manner of usiut, it : probably, 
in combination with some other substance, its chemical properties might be 
changed, and all its nutritive qualities retained. As you say it can he 
procured cheap, it would be worth while to try its effects, both as an agricul¬ 
tural and horticultural manure, by mixing given quantities in heaps of compost 
in preparation, and trying it in the cultinetof the [line and the melon, §c., 
on the potato and the cereal grasses. This might prove interesting to some 
of your friends who have leisure and opportunity, and,eventually confer a 
lasting benefit on the interests of gardening and agriculture*.— It. Glcndiiining. 
Biclon Gardens, August 19. 1810. 1 *■ 

Musa superba Rox.‘'Coromandel, t. 223.* flowered in the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, 33 months after the seeds from which it sprang were sown ; but « 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden this species blossomed in the end of August, 
1840, 14 months after the seed from which it sprang was put into the 
ground. Every one, Professor Graham observes, who has visited the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden for some years |tiist, has been struck with the brilliant success* 
Which has attended the cultivation of the many forms of banana, 'untler the 
judici&is management of Mr. M‘Kub, and the great quantity of high-flavoured 
fruj.t^which has Seen produced; but nothing huf. offered a greater triunlpli 
than the rapfcs perfccfion of this beautiful kpeejes from imported seed ; 
though wO learn from Dr. Roxburgh tbaf k docs not yield a fruit vjhich can 
be eaten, c bu> one which resemble^ a dry capsule rather than a beryy.,. We 
learn from the same authority, that it is a nativc r of the valley in the southern 
part of t hfi xyininsnla of India. In cultivation in the Botafiic Garden, this 
and all ‘the varieties of fruit-bearing bananas have {<efcn planted jn large t 
tabs containing extremely^ rich soil, have liaiPmuch water, and been kept in 
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groat heat. The flower bud, as I have proved by cutting down full-grown plants 
ol^Mtisa rosacea and M. Cavendishii, and I think also of M. paradisiaca, re¬ 
mains; at the root till a time after the plant has attained its full stee, varying 
according to its treatment, and then pushes its way upwards ; its appearance 
at the top of' the stem being preceded by the evolution of one or more leaves 
smaller than the rest. ( Edinburgh Phil. Jauvn., October, 1840, p. 386.) 

New Fuchsias raised by W. May, Leeming Lane, Bcdule.— F. multiflora 
er6cta, F. pcndula tcrminulis, F. fulgida supt'rba, F. floribunda magna, F. 
longifolia elcgans, F. grandiflora maxima, F. stvldsa conspicua. — Condi. . 

The Po-mmerail Pine-apple is superior to all others in our cultivatjpp,..for. 
the size and flavour of its fruit. It is sold "In' the Parisian pine-growers at* 
irom 25 to 30 francs a plant.— IV. Gordon, Gardener to the English Ambassador. 
39. Rue dc Faubourg St. I Ion ore, Paris. 

The Swainslon Seedling Strawberry was raised at Swainston in the Isle of 
•Wight iij 1838, and promises to be a very valuable variety. The foliage is 
large, somewhat resembling that of Keen’s seedling,-and the fruit is also large, 
and produced in extraordinary numbers during the whole summer. In shape 
the fruit resembles that of the Alpine, but it is three or four times larger. 
The scapSs are "much branched, and contain many fruit, and even blossoms, in 
all the.different states, from the opening blossom to the mature fruit at the 
same time. We have •scon specimens brought from the Isle of Wight by 
Mr. Forrest of the Kensington Nursery, in the first week of October, with 
many ripe fruit, and* others in different stages, and also blossoms, as above 
mentioned. The flavour is said to be good, and the culture tjjat of the com¬ 
mon kind.— Coud. a 

Dry Hot. — A solution of muriate of zinc has been found by Sir W. 
Burnett to be equally effective in preserving timber, cloth, ropes, &c., as Kyan’s 
preparation of mercury,, while it is a great deal cheaper. A patent has been 
taken out to secure this valuable invention, and specimens of articles pre¬ 
served by it during a year in one of the dampest cellars in Somerset House, were 
exhibited before the Society yf Art in Edinburgh, on February«2C. 1840. 
(Jam. Jour., Oct. 18-10. p. 401.) 

Suppfyi. g parked Plant*with Watch- during long Voyages. — Mr. Knight, of 
the Exotic Nursery, has found that a slowly leaking porous earthen vessel, 
placed in tlfc centre of the box or bundle, or two or more of them, if the 
package should be large, will supply as much water as can be wanted during 
the longest voyage. — Cond. 


• Art. II? • Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. * 

V.a'nkabis saliva varfgigantea. — You ma/, perhaps, recollect, that in the 
spring of 1839 you favoured *nie with some seeds, yf the progress of which 
I will now render an account. • The first was C linnabis saliva var. gigantca 
from Siberia: several of these seeds had been bruised in the journey, and 
none of them vegetiftcd.— Union sp. was the next, and was said to be of 
great height, from Siberia; this vegetated and grew freely, but the rabbits 
laid suel! close siege to it, that they destroyed all the plants except two or 
tjiree, which I took up'in the autumn, and potted ; and as the vermin had nyt 
permute* them yet to flower, they survived the winter, and have this Rummer 
perfected a levy capsules of seed, sufficient to reproduce thC.species, and I hope 
to be more fortunate witlKhem next year.— Mc/Uu/ms sp., ffmn BokHSfdfwas 
the next species, and wjis stud to attain the height of 4 sit. in its natjpe 
country I sowed it on tffe 6th*oJ April, 1839, very thinly in drills^intcrlinmg 
drill# of Iiiinalay*n barley, on a strong sandy loam of the old fed sandstone, 
deeply-trenched. The sect? freely vegetated, a#d rose, in the course of the 
aptumn, to thfhcight of 3 ft., exhibiting a few florets on the**!, ,,,-gest plants, 
and ripening*aboufaa ounce of seed. In the present vear. the cron rose-to 
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> great height, and although much broken down and prostrated by a violent 
storm in August, yet 1 have been aisle to select an unbroken stem, wl£h 
measures 10 ft. in length ; many of the stalks are, at the base, of the sife of a 
man’s forefinger, hollow, but very woody and strong. 1 am not yet able to 
iscertain whether the plant will prove a perennial or only a biennial. The 
jroduce of seed is immense. • The quantity you sent me might have been con- 
mined in a dessert spoon. From this year’s produce of that small stock, I have 
ilready, this autumn, sown about two gallons of seed ; and when I have 
larvested and rubbed out the residue, I expect about half as much more, 
w h i ch . I shall not sow till spring. The application of this crop *inust, as it 
appears to me, be in a degree limited. I conceive that, when somewhat le^g 
than half-grown, it might be cut for green fodder, and possibly for hay ; but, 
the great size of its stalks would create a difficulty in getting it sufficiently^ 
dried for hay, within the compass of any ordinary haymaking season. If suf¬ 
fered to stand till it has attained its full stature, though it would, in Uiat staf?, 
be somewhat less succulertt, yet its great bulk would render the drying of it a 
very slow and uncertain operation. If dried, I believe that, with the aid of a 
powerful chaff-cutter, it might be brought into a state which jyould, render it 
practicable and palatable to horses j a stock that always relishes, anil even re¬ 
quires, a certain portion of ligneous matter in their food, to keep them in 
health ; and would be a wholesome accompaniment afid corrective to Swedish 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, parsneps, or the like. The acrcable produce would 
be enormous. I find that even the stoutest and most ’woody ot the stems, 
when split witfi a knife into splinters small enough for a horse to masticate 
them, are freely eaten. The blossom is white, and the plant might easily 
be taken for J/elildtns alba altissima ; but its transversely and subucutely 
rugose legumes indicate that it belongs to the second of your divisions of 
il/elildtus (Ifort. Brit. p. 298.), in which division there is no species which 
corresponds with this plant in its characters, and therefore I conceive it is to 
be taken as a hitherto nondescript species. I mean to make the experiment 
suggested by M. Vilmorin in his Bon Jardinier for 1839, of employing it to 
support Ficia villosa, which, this year, attained with me the length of 8 ft. —- 
IV. P. Taunton. Stoke Bishop, Bristol, < Sipt. 26. lh-10. 

SCOTLAND. 

McfUhlns, or Bokhara Ctorer. — In recurCng to your esteemed Jotter of 
30th March, 1839, enclosing seeds of a ikfelildtus, or Bokhara clover, which I 
last year acknowledged, from its gigantic growth, and, while tender, being eaten 
with avidity by horses and cattle, and from its extraordinary growth the first 
and particularly the second year, I think it may yet realise the anticipations of 
those who gave it last year sileh celebrity in the newspapers, and exceed your 
expectations as expressed in your letter. Tiie plarfts stood!below the ground 
last winter, and appeared above ground about (lie 1st of April: it grew with 
amazing rapidity; 1 cut part to try if it yielded well after cutting ; the second 
growth came forward with equal rapidity, but’, wishing to save seeds, I allowed 
the whole to flower afterwards. The first flowers appeared on the 7th July, 
and by the 22d it was literally covered with white blossom; the plants 
branched out luxuriantly and reached the height of *10 ft. on ordinary Black 
soil, and withopt dung. Last* year no seeds ripened with me, this year it 
ripens well; I enclose a spike, and shall be glad to give one to as niaiy yor.r 
friendsSts you mayywish. I yesterday sent a stalk to Messrs. P. Lawson end 
Soi). for the Highland and Agricultural Society’s show at Abe.nk.cn>, measur¬ 
ing 10 ft. I in. f&ove grofcnd : the roots arc very.lafge. In its botanic charac¬ 
teristics, it<-agrees with those of the AfeliWtus lchcuntha Koch (see Hurt. 
Brit.), onif Ifc has sometimes 2 seeds; perhaps it is a gigatyic variety of that 
plant; at any rate, it deserves estivation in the ftower-gardeh from ittf elegant 
appeara nce, and in the field Tor its extraordinary weight of gjjeen food. As 
ripenslfs seeds the second year in this part of the island, and I understand 
iV England the first year .after sowing; its culture wfll likely *soon Become 
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extensive,, and Its merits subjected to general scrutiny : its rind is used in 
BoHhara as hemp. — Archibald Gome. Annat Cottage, Errol, Perth, Sept. 25. 

, 1840. ' 


Art. III. The West London Gardeners’ Association jl 

Instruction. 

• 

Monday Evening, Feb. 17. 1840. — Mr. Shearer read his paper “ On the 
Culture of the Camellia .” lie began by observing that camellias, like h#»?the 
aqd geraniums, require a separate house to‘give them that attention and 
treatment which are proper for each genus. The splendid and beautiful 
colours in the flowers of the camellia form a fine contrast with the glossy 
green foliage which is so conspicuous at that early season of the year when 
they are most easily produced. His practice, when done flowering, was to 
raise the temperature of the house to 50° or 53°, "in which heat they are 
more certain to mature the wood and to set the buds. Water should then 
be given Ijberaljy to the root, and syringings every morning and evening. 
Bunting to be used to shade them, from May until September, during sunshine. 
If any were observed to grow too much to wood, by discontinuing the water¬ 
ing it would give a gentlc^check, which woifld materially assist to set the buds, 
lie would recommend inarching as the most certnin and expeditious way of 
propagating camellias^ tongue-grafting he also practised, covering the part with 
moss, which he found preferable to clay; then putting them, under hand¬ 
glasses, giving but litde air until they were united. The compost to be light 
■and rich ; two parts turfy loam, one part leaf mould^and one part sandy peat, 
with a little decomposed cow-dung; when desirable to grow them large, to be 
potted as soon as done flowering. If low shrubby plants arc preferred, he 
would pot them in the autumn, giving a top dressing with rich loam and cow- 
dong. A good drainage for the camellia is indispensable, that no stagnant 
water may sour the soil. When required to flower them early, plants^vith the 
most prominent buds should be selected ; the temperature to commence at 
50°, rising gradually to G0'*as the bud’s expand. lie would select the double- 
striped varieg'^a, Colvill/7, pmonurfllira. Chandler//, and corallina as the best 
for forcing. He attributed the falling off of the buds to the want of water, 
and recommended gardeners to*aliow no more than one or two buds to 
remain on each branch, as he was confident that the practice would insure 
a more certain supply, and very much increase the size of the flowers. 

Mr. W. Keane returned thanks to Mr. Shearer for bringing forward, on 
sueh a short ifljtice, his excellent paficr on the culture of the camellia. It was 
a subject in which he felt particularly interested, its at Castle Martyr, the seat 
of the Earl of Shahnon, yr?iere he lived, the qamellia was the topic of con¬ 
versation with all persons who#dsited the place. There were fourteen large 
specimens planted out in the open air about sixteen yunrs ago, and they were 
ail, in 1834, when he last saw thdm, from 12 ft. to 13 ft. high. The largest, a 
double white, was 13 6 in. high, and 22 ft. in circumference, and every season 

feathered with flowers from the bottom to the top. They were planted out 
in three quarters peat, at*d one quarter good rich loam, 3 ft. deep, with drainage 
,of old bricks, lime rubbish, and rough gravel a| the top. They were planted 
be&id'e m vwll with an east aspect; if the winter was severe, a few poles wero 
placed in front, and mats were stretched from the poles gto the wall,*which 
was always flluifd sufficient to protect them from the inclemency of tlm ga¬ 
ther. . They generally floweted beautifully in April aAl May.^-The systSm of 
propagation he recomntcifclcd was, to take the cuttings in July, oik any othdP 
time wh8n the wogd was perfectly*ripe, and insert about ten o{ twelve in a 
large T>0-%ized pot, well drain*!, and filled wit|j sandy peat and loam, but very 
little loam to b caused, as the tender roots are fJbnd to grow Jitter in sandy 
peat; when stjnck, t# be potted singly into 60-sized pots ; the cuttfflgs to be 
any of tile jominon softs, whiebserve as good stockg for the better kinds to M 
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grafted upon them. To be grafted without tongueing, as the tongue is am to 
decay ; then tied with bast-matting; clay never to be applied over them, aipthe 
admission of light and air is found to be beneficial 'for the union of the scion „ 
and the stock. To be kept in a pit heated by dung to about 55° or 60°. In 
March to be planted out in sandy peat upon shelves within 2 or 3 feet of the 
glass, where they would grow rapidly until taken up, if required, for forcing 
the following season; potting to be performed when they were done flowering. 

Mr. Caie was certain that, by proper management, camellias can be flowered, 
by exciting or retarding the growth of the plant to mature the wood and 
flowering buds, at any season of the year. He considered spring fne best time * 
for shifting them; all decayed foots to be cut away, and if the plants arc ig,a_ , 
sickly state then placed in heat from CO to 70 degrees, where they are to re, . 
main until they have produced roots ; tluf soil light safrtly loam with gotfd 
drainage, an abundance of water may be given with advantage, but it was a 
great disadvantage to keep them at a great distance from the glass, wliTTre 
they will not mature their buds. When the roots of camellias were coiled, he 
found it beneficial to tie haybands around the stems to retain the moisture, 
by which they were much invigorated. , f 

Mr. Fish saw camellias flower pretty well 15 ft. and 16 ft. from the glass, 
but about 3 or 4 feet from the g-lass he observed them to flower better and 
more abundantly. lie would recommend crown-gla£s to be used for camellia- 
houses, as defects in the glass are likely to concentrate the rays of the sun 
on the leaves of the plants, and to give the blotched appearance, often to be 
observed on tjiem ; he has kept up a succession of flowering plants for seven 
months in the year. The temperature, when flowering, to be 60° in the 
day, 50° to 55° at night j. the soil, one quarter leaf-mould, one quarter sand,- 
one quarter peat, and one quarter loans. He considered good strong adhesive 
loam would be the best for growing large plants, but would not answer 
so well for flowering them, lie agreed with Mr. Shearer, in the advantage 
of disbudding to produce large Heavers ; and also that water, by deficient 
drainagd, stagnates and sours in the soil, which is the principal cause of 
buds falling off'. He did not think the camellia a plant of easy culture, 
as it requires a great deal of attention to prbduce good forte'd flowers. 
He disrooted camellias which were in a bad state, then phyigcd them in 
dung heat, with the temperature at 50°, increasing as vegetation proeeeded, 
allowing it to range as high as 80°, with sunlhine- 

Mr. Caie objected to bottom heat, as being injurious by exciting too much 
the plant that had been disrooted. 

Mr. Massey agreed with Mr. Caie in the disadvantage of bottom heat. 
He saw fine camellias at Enfield kept in futis, and put out in £he sumnicirin 
a shady place. He thinks too much water to be the cause of the buds 
falling off. . 1 V 

Mr. Caie believed that plants, at a great distance from the glass, were easily 
affected by too much»irioisture, as the air of the house would contain two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. Tile open air is composed of twenty . 
parts oxygen and eighty nitrogen, consequently there can be no carbon fixed 
in the plant. 

Mr. T. Keane saw eamellia and orange tree3 much*injured by wafer, which 
were recovered by witliholdiiy; it. He also considered that too much water 
was the cause of the buds falling off. , • •' 

MrVO’Lougfilir^ admitted that camellias may be kept flowering ncnrly» the 
whole, year in h>rge collections. He was opposed tot close witting and to 
bottom heat. The soil hfc would recommend to betnrec quarters peat und one 
Quarter sand. To'ne potted when done flowering ; t<ic temperature to be kept 
between 65° f and 50° at night, and 75° or H0° in trie day; to be removed to a 
shady situation in the autumn, fvhfiih is of advantage to mature the Woo fi. He 
saw ora nge trges grown weft in 60° bottom heat, and'then gradually inured 
to the WHTperalure of the orange-house. ,, • 

.Mr. Fish agreed! with Mr. O'Lotighlki in the advanftge of bottom Veat for 
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orange trees. He cut out the decayed roots, headed the branches at the 
san^* time, and plunged them in bottom heat, where they grew luxuriantly. 
From the similarity of the, two genera, he considered it was confirmatory of 
the benefit of bottom beat for the camellias. 

Mr. O’Loughlin approved of removing some of the buds, if too close or 
too numerous on the plant, lie considered cuttings from the single red to 
be the best for stocks. He did not believe that tongucing was injurious to 
grafts, and recommended^ that the pots should be well drained with brick 
rubbish at the bottom, with rough peat over that to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, 

. as the health of the plant mainly depended upon good drainage. He sqjv ; in 
Dorsetshire, fine camellias 8 ft. to 9 ft. high, planted out in the open air, pro^ 
icfted by a few thatched hurdles : they were not injured by the severe frost 
bf 18:17-38. 

•Mr. W. Keane believed that sudden changes of temperature were the 
cnsiies of # buds falling off; the heat lie considers best to flower them is 
00° by day, and 50° at night. When done floweringr the heat to be raised to 
80’ by day, and from Co" to 70° at night, to grow them well. When the 
flower-buds are set, the temperature to be gradually decreased, until placed 
out of doofs in June in some shady situation; if wanted to flower early in the 
autumn or winter, they should be set growing early in the spring. He was 
opposed to the system of inarching with bottles of water in which to insert 
the end of the scion, as it requires too much nicety for general practice. 

Mr. Oilfojjle agreedawith Mr. Fish in the advantage of bottom heat for the 
orange trees, but did not think there was such an analogy between them and 
camellias, as to warrant a gardener to adopt the same practice for both. 
# He believed that the camellia, by the nature of t^e plant, could transpire 
from the leaves but very little water, while, on the contrary, the foliage and 
wood of the orange wcbc naturally more permeable, and could receive a 
greater quantity of water at the roots without fear of cankering them, or of 
soaring the soil. • 

Mr. Oaic observed that the constitution of the plants should bff closely 
studied, to direct us in removing the buds and in the application of water, 

' which may >e freely given t# healthy |)lants in the flowering season. In his 
opinion, the success of grafting does not depend upon the clay, bottle, or any 
other practice? but is mainly to be attributed to the beneficial influence of a 
close atmosphere. % 

Mr. T. Keane was sure that the idea of Mr. Fish was borne out by the 
fact, that the rays of the sun were concentrated on the drops of water which 
remained on the plants, by which the blotched appearance was given to the 
leases ; lie approved of keeping tltisn near the glass, and of shading them on 
hot sunny dayf. • 

Mr. Shearer agreed with'*Mr. Caie, that camellias could be grown nearly all 
the year rotuid, and also In thp advantage of keeping them near the glass to 
receive the benefit of light and air. • 

Monday livening , March 5. —■•Mr. Robert Fish read an essay “ On the 
* Shanking of Grapes.’’» After some preliminary observations, he described the 
difference between shfmking and shriveling, that the latter was generally a 
product of the former; tie then mentioned having seen -grapes shanked out of 
doors,- in Opposition to the opinion that they never were so. He adverted to 
"\he cFlf%e»t reasons assigned as the cause of the evil; some considering it a» 
arising from too much moisture, others from too much hcat, ( anQ others from a 
deficiency jn ^catilatipn ; and endeavoured to show that, wl^le each of these 
causes might be somewhat ftsyumental, still the chief cause ^j.y in th^flifbi- 
lity of the roots to sustain and nature the crops. • , f 

He corroborated this proposition^ detailing the results of forcing a vinery 
•three years in succftision. T(je first seasorha very fair crop was taken, and the 
berries were beautifully* swelled and coloured. * The second season a heavier 
crop was taken, anc^ there was a slight deficiency in colouring. She third 
•season »still llfeavier chop was tpken, and there was still a deficiency in coloufr 
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ing, and a small number of bunches were considerably shriveled. The treat¬ 
ment every year being the same. The results seemed to indicate that, when 
the plant had got too much to*do, it showed its unfitness for the tasl:; first, 
in a deficiency of colouring, and then In shanking and shriveling. He con¬ 
sidered that the disease was not produced by a close moist atmosphere, as the 
house he referred to was heated partly by fermented dung placed inside the 
house, and always kept in a wet working state until the berries began to colour. 
Neither did he conceive that it proceeded from want, of air , as he never gave 
any air at night before the fruit was colouring, and very little during the day ; 
although he was careful to give a little in the morning, that the leaves and fruit 
might be dried before the sun became powerful. Nor did he conceive it pro¬ 
ceeded from too much heat, when that heat was properly applied ; that is, wlTbiT' 
a high temperature was kept up by day, especially in sunshine, and the house 
allowed to fall at night. He then mentioned instances tending to show thSt 
the imperfect state of the fruit was frequently owing to the keepipg up &t a 
high temperature both by night and by day, by which the excitability of the 
plant became exhausted before its proper functions were performed, and ended 
with advising to force the roots simultaneously with the tops. To keep a 
higher temperature during the day, and lower at night than was generally prac¬ 
tised, and to give a little air the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Russel attributed the shanking of grapes ont'of doors to the confined 
situation in which they were placed, lie attributed shanking solely to the ma¬ 
nagement. He mentioned some instances for the purpose of showing that 
extremes of temperature and sudden changes would effect it, hut did not con¬ 
sider that it was at all owing to the crop or to the statuiof tile roots. 

Mr. Caie considered tljat shanking was in some degree promoted by not,, 
regulating the temperature according to the constitution of the plant, lie 
confirmed this idea by detailing instances of some vines bearing shanks and 
unhealthy bunches in the same house in which others were healthy and 
luxuriant. « . 

Mr. Adams considered that the evil did not proceed from irregularity in 
giving air, as he had seen the bunches shank for years where the utmost care 
was taken. He thought it nrose frorfi the borders of the house*, referred to ■ 
being deep, as he conceived that as the heat in the human body was pro¬ 
duced by the formation of carbonic acid gas, so the heat in the £irth, produced 
by the same means, would be quite sufficient, provided a little litter was scat¬ 
tered over the border, to prevent the radiation of that heat. 

Mr. Russel stated that it was a remarkable fact that carbonic acid gas should 
produce heat, as he had been informed it had lately been compressed into a 
solid, and constituted the most powerful freezing principle. . <• 

Mr. Stormont could assign no reasons for the shanking of grapes, after having 
seen a great many methods tq prevent it. • \ 

Mr. M'Keozie considered a damp stagnant athiosphcrc as |he principal 
cause ; advised thinning the berries well, and letting in plenty of air, by re¬ 
moving all superabundant leaves and shoots) and giving plenty of nourishment 
to the roots, especially if planted inside. « * 

Mr. Grey did not think the shanking proceeded either from an irregularity 
in giving air, or front a too high temperature at flight. He alluded' to a 
vinery kept regularly to 7 1>° af, night, and there wag not a shanke'd begry in 
the house. He also mentioned instances tending to show that puyturo in 
the atmosphere w/is not the cause, but thought it might be the result of the 
try exerting itylf to get rid of what it could not bring t« maturity. He 
also mentioned^ instance of grapes being curpd*of shanking by burying two 
Head horses in tht* border, showing that the plants had wanted nutriment. He 
also hadneqq the disease remedied by raising the roots. '• 

Mr. Massey considered we hpd Vnade no progress in thfc cultivation of the 
grape, as the disease was always becoming more prevalent. It was considered 
to be efflefly owing to the state of the borders. He had generally found vines 
Ranted inside w‘6rst, which he attributed te deficiency of fmtrimfcnt and 
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■watering. Wherever he‘ had seen good bothers and high cultivation, he had 
ne’ter seen shanking. In low deep borders, he considered shanking was pro¬ 
duced by the rotting off of the young roots; in corroboration of which he stated 
he had seen such houses shanked in wet seasons, and free from shanking in dry. 

Mr. Fish shortly replied : considered that many of the statements confirmed 
his own propositions, and that the uncertainty on the subject should animate 
us to greater diligence and attention. He also showed the necessity of heat¬ 
ing the border externally in early forcing, as, even allowing Mr. Adam’s 
theory to be correct, tfiere would be little evolution of carbonic acid gas in 
the soil, if protected by a covering from the influence of the air. 

JV. Keane, Secretary. July 15. 1840. • 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

The flutes to Prince PucJdcr Muskan's “ Hints on Landscape Gardening ,” 
(Aiulrutungcii iiber Landschajlsgdrlnerei, Sfc. )—[Having shown these plates 
to John Alley llcptou, Esq., who was employed by Prince Puckler Muskau 
as architect aniPlandscape-gardener, he sent us the following remarks, which 
we requested his permission to publish.] 

I was much disappoi»ted, in looking over the publication of the improve¬ 
ments of Muskau, to find that the designs for the mansion, instead of being 
those of an old chafeaui, were only those of a modern Italian villa, although 
the latter m!iy please many who prefer it to the “ odious ugly old castles ! ” 

As the prince saii^ that the estate hail been in the posscssioti of his ances¬ 
tors more than two centuries, I had taken much pains to add to the respecta¬ 
bility of the chateau, by giving it an appearance Si antiquity, as far as the 
modern rows of window.^ would allow me to do ; and indeed the building had 
been modernised about the year 1750 : and, instead of the present cotton- 
njiil-like appearance, and the ugly hippei^roofs, I had endeavoured to give it 
the picturesque character of the 10th century, with lofty and enriched gables 
and dormer windows. The present style of the building would not allow me 
to introdac*! the bow-wiud«ws of llonry VIII. or Elizabeth, without pulling 
much of the building to pieces. 

You are asbwell aware as myself, how difficult it is to represent the beauties 
of nature in a picture. Tliere ^s no doubt that the prince, from his good 
taste, has added much to the improvement of his place, of which the en¬ 
gravings you showed me can hardly give any just idea, the landscape being 
represented in black and white. These engravings appeared rather the works 
oi, an amateur than that of a [whiter. The little shrubs- dotted about may 
appear very beautiful in nature from the great variety of their colours, whicn 
it is not very casyjto represent on canvass. 

I send you the enclose!! sketches [which we* intend at some future time to 
engrave] of* Muskau, showing the mansion, and the iipprovcm*ts I proposed 
for it, and, should these sketches 4>e of use to you for any of your publications, 
you are welcome to jpply them. I also enclose the design for the mansion at 
New llardenberg, nejr Berlin, the scat of the late Prince Ilardenberg. 

Yuw will see by the enclosed sketches that I never could have recommended 
the^fhrei? gigantic arches shown in the engravings in Puckler Muskau’s book. 
The'faghign of the present day seems to admiPe every thing irf a great dirnety- 
sioq; as the lofty porch at Fonthill, the modern porch at Warwick*Castlg, 
&c. TlujsCjgeijeralact as a scale, and destroy the magnificence of a build¬ 
ing. The windows to ti\c‘fcuildings at Fonthill, by the sides'of the grSat^rch 
of tile porch, look like s*> man v pigeon holes ; or like the Lilliputians neJr 

CaptainsGulliver. Look the Ia*ge arch at-•, near-g-•, It 

retniads«me of a tffuall sprat with great eyJR. * 

I paid a morning visit lately with a friend *to «n gentleman not a hundred 

mjjes from-. We had a long tedious, drive for inilesfound-his place, 

the treur consisting cl*iefly of firs; and such is the vanity of mankind, thafra 
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person generally prefers the trees of his own planting, no matter what they 
are, to the most venerable oaks in a park or forest. Of these tedious w/lks 
or drives my late father used frequently to say, tha# “ No stranger wanld go 
the second time unless you make him.’' And of a formal licit, to hide a 
beautiful prospect, or rather to hide what does not belong the owner, his 
expression used to be, “ These miserable belts to shut out mankind! ” — 
John Adey Replan. Springfield, near Chelmsford, Oct. 1. 1840. 

The Van Mans Leon Lcc/erc Pear. — Being an attentive reader of vour 
interesting Journal, I have not failed to remark the criticism which von have 
., made 4 p. 266.) on the name given to the new pear raised by inf, and intro¬ 
duced into England by M. Itenf Langelier. Far from disclaiming this criti¬ 
cism, I am the first, on the contrary, to acknowledge its justice ; blit, after tlTitj 
confession, you will allow me, 1 hope, to say a few words, if not to excuse 
myself, at least to explain the cause of this immeasurable length which has 
shocked you so much. The case is this: Full of gratitude for the pignal - 
vices which M. Van Morft has rendered to science, and in particular for the 
special marks of kindness he has shown me, I eagerly seized the opportunity 
of the pear in question appearing in my nursery to submit, it to M. Van 
Mons. The pear appeared to him to be of the very first rank (such were 
his expressions), and he was willin" to accept of the dedication to him, but 
being under the necessity of distinguishing this new vKriety from several others 
which already bore the name of Van Mons, it was this venerable patriarch of 
pomology himself who desired that my name, very unworthy uo'dpubt, should 
lie placed after;, his to serve as a distinctive character. Was it my place to 
refuse this mark of his kindness ? In acknowledging mr-self again guilty, as 
I did at the beginning of /.his letter, I may hope that, in condemning me with 
full justice, you will at least allow me the advantage of attenuating circum¬ 
stances. 

With respect to the novelty of this fruit, which some persons,it appears, 
have called in question, I cannot find a better method of removing all doubts 
on this head than in having the honour of sending you some specimens, 
which M. Langelier (Kfne), my respected correspondent, undertakes to 
transmit to you. ’ '■ *• 

Accept, Sir, the expression of my gratitude for all the pleasure which I 
have derived, and still continue to derive, from your valuable publications of 
different kinds, and all of the highest esteem!.— L. Lcclerc. Laval, Dcparte- 
vient de Mayenne, Sept. 26. 1840. 

The passage alluded to occurs in a Review by J. B. W\, one of our most 
valuable correspondents, in p. 266.; and we regret its appearance, not only 
because it has caused pain to M. Leclerr, but because it stands ( «hcre a proof 
of our own neglect in not “carrying out a principle which wc have always 
taken as a guide, viz. never to.condenm, or let others condVmn, anonymously, 
or pseudo-ano^mously, without assigning a /easoh. M. Lcclerc has fully 
justified the name givei* to the pear, us far us he is concerned, and with re¬ 
ference to the present state of fruit nomdnclature. With respect to the 
merits of this pear,"we have received the two specimen* from the parent tree 
referred to by M. Leclerc, and mentioned by M. ltene Langelier in a separate 
letter, and we certainly think they are by far the Best pears that we ever 
tasted. They were perfectly rgie on the 15th October, as large as tKc hugest , 
Duchesse d’An^ouleme, and shaped a good deal like that fruit, with, aeflavour ' 
remarkably rich, gnd, as it appeared to us, partaking of that of the pine¬ 
apple, gnd consequently having more acidity in' it, joined to sugar*, richness, 
than is the casoywith mo6t pears. A more perfeef description of it, howpver, 
iMl doubtless be prepared by Mr. Thompson. In*the meantime every pos¬ 
sessor of e garden, who wishes to crow what realty appears to be Yhe best 
pear in existence, will lose no time in possessing themselves of a sfioff or a 
tree of this, variety. — Condp 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ANNUAL SUMMARY. 

A Summary View of the Progress of Gardening, and of Rural Im¬ 
provement generally, in Britain, during the Year 1840; with some 
Notices relative to the Slate of both in Foreign Countries. By the 
Conductor. 

TVea TIIElt of 18tft)-40.— We are indebted to the same scien¬ 
tific correspondent, who furnished us with the paragraphs on 
the weatl’er in our last year’s report, for what follows ;—“ The 
months of November and December, 1839, were exceedingly 
wet; and the amount of rain in the firstpmonlh of the present 
year was 2\ in. nearjv, or almost double the average quantity 
for January. The temperature was about 39° Falir., being 3° 
above the mean. Towards the end of the month, the weather 
was frequently very boisterous, particularly on the 24th and 
26th. . hi February jthe same (lamp condition continued till 
the 17th; after which, the wind changed from south-west to 
easterly pdints, and no more rain fell during the month. The 
mean temperature was Inflow the average, and vegetation was 
in consequence beneficially retarded. March was cold and dry, 
the wind being chiefly from northerly or easterly points. The 
mean temperature was nearly 1° below the average of the month. 
The amount of rain ,was exceedingly ’limited, being scarcely 
To of an inch.* Vegetation made very inconsiderable advances. 
The weather in April formed a remarkabje contrast with that 
experienced in the corresponding month of several previous 
years. In these ijhe solar rays were almost constantly obscured ; 
but in this month their intensity has probably been rarely 
equalled in the neighbourhood of London. The nights, as 
rnigh^b^ expected,’from the clear state of the atmosphere being 
so‘favourable to the radiation of terrestrial heat, werft fre¬ 
quently* f?osty. * Thij circumstance consi^erab !} affected. «the 
medta temperature; yet *tl^e latter was above tl«faverage, arU 
the increase may be»said t« have been effected by dirgct solar 
heat; ifhaided Tiy the usual stream hi .warm air introauced with 
south-west gples, "and notwithstanding the counteracting ten- 
dency«of wends fc»m cold quarters. On the 25»h, the thernw- 
1840. Dec. s s • 
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meter was 80°, and on the 28th 81°, in the shade. On the 
1st of the month, the standard almonds were in blossom, being 
about 12 days later than in 1839. This arreav was, however, 
brought up by the 18th, when the hawthorn (C. Oxyackntha) 
was in leaf 2 days earlier than in the previous year. In a few 
days after this, the horsechestnut burst into leaf; the birch 
(B. alba) began to appear green on the 28th; the beech (F. 
‘wrj-.lvatlca), the fig (F. Carjca), and the walnut (J. reg'ia) came 
into leaf between the 1st and 4th of May. The month just 
mentioned was more favourable to vegetation. There were a few 1 
slight frosts at night; but the vicissitudes of temperature were 1 
by no means so great ps that experienced in April. Showers werll 
plentiful, and the temperature about an average. The same re¬ 
mark applies to June. But instead of the mean temperature of 
July advancing several degrees, as is usually the case, it'scarcely 
equalled that of June in the present year. To this circum¬ 
stance is doubtless to be ascribed the lateness of the period to 
which the maturation of many productions vms delayed, for 
whilst thosemonths which preceded this maintained their average, 
as has been stated, the one which followed proved 2° above it, 
the mean temperatuFe of August being 64°. September was 
rather a cold and wet month ; and, as early, as the 17th, a sharp 
frost occurred, which materially affected the growth and flower¬ 
ing of.*he dahlias. October proved more favourable, and 
afforded a fair share of dry weather, sufficient for collecting and 
storing up the production of the* seasons.!’ < * 

‘Crops of 1840. — “ It may be observed from the preceding 
statement, that the winter of 1839-40 was, on the wliole, mild, 
but exceedingly damp till the iniddle*bf February, owing to the 
unusually large quantity of rain, and the very limited degree of 
evaporation which at any interval was being carried on. Cold 
dry weather set in after the above-mentioned period. Vege¬ 
tation was late, at least it had made bpt little; progress up to 
the commencement of April; but was ^considerably advanced, in 
consequence of the brightness and high degree of solar heat 
which were exjjgrienced in that month. Blossoms were brought 
forth in good perfection ; but, owing to the frcifts at night, many 
of the apple blossoms were destroyed in low situations, and, in 
such, the cyop of this l^ind of fruit was bjut partial. ‘Pkqns, 
Cherries, and pears were less injured, and the cropsofr. these 
have "been ven*' abundant. The months of May and June were 
favourable ity every- respect; but there* was a drawback with 
fegard to temperature in July, whilst, at the same time,' ve- 
getatiorf, in many instances, ( was deficient 1 of moisture. "When 
rains became plentiful ip tke succeeding fnonlhs, fruits materially 
.increased in*size ; but this happening so late, theife was neither 
tftne nor sufficient solar heat to convert the fecentlV envolumed - . 
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watery juice into the richer saccharine nature, which is pro¬ 
duced in fruits when they are duly Supplied with moisture iV 
the early and middle period of growth, and then ripened off in 
dry sunny weather. In September, frosts at night were fre-\ 
quent, and sometimes very sharp; this was certainly not favour¬ 
able to perfect ripening, although it may tend to bring the 
process to an imperfect termination. Grapes on walls were 
generally very defective, as regards quantity ; the wet and dad?* 
previous autumn was doubtless the cause of their not showing 
jdossom ; and in ripening, after exposure to a certain degree of 
cold at night, the saccharine formation process is found to be 
arrested.” 


History and Statistics. — The present volume of the Gar¬ 
dener's Jtyfagajinc contains few additional facts relative to the past 
history of gardening, but many relative to its present state, both 
in Great Britain and other countries. We refer to the nume¬ 
rous notes on country seats, the names of which will be found in 
their proper places in the 'fable of Contents ; and to the articles 
on the Gardening of Italy by Manetti (p. 70. and 241.), on 
that of Egypt by Dr. Bowring (p. 564.), and to those on Ame¬ 
rica by Mr. Downing (p. 658.) and Mr. Gordon (p. 63. and 660.). 
Perhaps the most interesting historical fact which has occurred 


in England in the course of the year is the completion of the 
Derby Arboretum, an account of*which will be found*in this 
volume (p. 521.), and a much more ample one in a separate 
pamphlet, entitled the ’Derby Atborctum. 

Science of Vegetable Culture. — Perhaps the most valuable 
article in this year’s Mamizine is the one on the Science of 
Horticulture, by Mr. Lymourn (p. 425.). It ought to be pe¬ 
rused again and again by every young gardener, in connexion 
with the volume which gavQ ^ise to it. The articles next in 
vafue we coftceive to be those on supplying atmospheric moisture 
to hot-houses, and on* conical boilers, by Mr. Rogers (p. 122. 
and 196.),,and the account of Mr. Penn's mode of warming and 
ventilating hot-houses (p. 120.). Mr. Penn’# mode of warming 
and ventilating, we conceive to be the greatest practical improve¬ 
ment that has been*made known in the course of the year. The 
essential advantage •which it procures is, that of rendering a 
‘ temperature of 80°, even though accompanied with snoisture in 
tlx? atrfloSphere to the point of saturation, as agreeable as p one 
of 60°; and 4 cpnsejjuently, rendering a moist stoVe^ or orchida¬ 
ceous house, as tit for tl*c .most delicate lady >o breathe in as"a 
greenhouse. There i»pothing that is not easily accounted for' 
jn the difference of tlfe human feelings experienced whhn we 
stand *n*air in motion, as “compared with those which we experi¬ 
ence when standing in air in a stagnant state; the sSme results 
teing fdt in a warnf day, when there is a breeze, *as comparer? 
•• s s 2 
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vith a warm day when there is no breeze. The great import¬ 
ance of this improvement has induced ui to question every 
person, that we have seen, who has visited Mr. Penn’s establish¬ 
ment at Lewisham during the last summer; and we have in¬ 
variably found that they agree with us in our opinion of it; and 
one writer, a scientific gardener of great practical experience, 
N. M. T., p. 640., is even more sanguine than either ourselves or 
’tvlr. Willmot. The last gardener that we have seen who visited 
Lewisham was Mr. Reitli, head gardener to the viceroy of 
Ireland. About the middle of October, he was* in Mr. Penn’s' 
orchidaceous house, when the temperature was at 80°, ami 
found it as agreeable- as that of a green-house, or the rotrni ot a 
dwelling-house, with the air at 60°. Mr. Reith is the reverse 
of a theorist, and had only recently heard of Mp. Pe f nn’s im¬ 
provement; he did not even know that there was any account of 
it published in the Gardener's Magazine, jmd hence he could 
have no previous prejudices respecting it. The articles on 
atmospheric moisture, and heating by hot water, by M r - Rogers, 
deserve to "be carefully studied by every person who has the 
management of hot-houses, or is about to blilild or heat plant 
structures. There appears to be no doubt of Mr. Shewen’s' 
boiler being the best for garden purposes, en a moderate scale, 
that has yet been brought into notice. 

Landscape-Gardening. — The principal remarks on this sub¬ 
ject will be found in our Notices of Country Seats and Gardens 
(p. 49. 233. 329. and 569.); anil it is, perhaps, in the'form in • 
which we there introduce them, that they will be foynd of most 
use to practical gardeners. In this jyay we intend to illustrate 
one principle after another till we go through the whole science 
of the art. We have? in the present volume, spoken for the 
first time of the axis of symmetry,(p. 233.), a most important 
subject when rightly .understood. The axis of (symmetry‘’is 
founded on this principle: that all the*most beautiful objects 
or scenes in nature are symmetrical; that every symmetrical 
object forms a whdle; and that every whole consists of at least 
three parts, a beginning, a middle, and an end; or, in other*, 
words, a "centre and two sides. Now, in this centre, whether 
visible, or supplied by the imagination, is the axis of symmetry. 
In the simplest kind of symmetry, the two.sides are equal, and 
alike, and frhe axis is, of course, easily discovered; btit»in dlil- 

3 d and Refined symmetry, the sides are unyqjtal, and so 
ined and varfed with the centre, Miat it requires the eye 
V of a philosophical artist to detect# the, axis; which, in other 
words, 1 i^called the axis of, the composition. ?f it is tince ad-^, 
mitted that no scene onn*be truly beaufiful or satisfactory that is 
not irtore or less symmetrical, then we have pnly to search, for 
this quality in every .building or landscape presented td us fo'» 
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examination, for the purpose of supplying it where it is wanting, 
either by abstracting what interferes with it, or by the addition 
of what is necessary to render it effective or obvious. But, 
though every artist will allow this to be theoretically true, yet 
he will also allow that it requires great practical experience to 
be able to carry the idea into effect, especially in general 
scenery. In the case of a house, or a group of buildings, the 
difficulty is not great, because all the forms in buildings arg. 
definite and permanent; but in Jands*cap*e, all the forms are in¬ 
definite, and continually changing by growth, by decay, and 
•even by the seasons of the year. Those who have thought much 
efh this subject will discover that the idea of rendering every 
object or scene symmetrical is but a more accurate and detailed 
analysis of the expression, “ rendering any object or scene a 
whole.”* The advantage of treating the subject in this manner 
is like that of presenting the same^ object under different points 
of view: we becomt better acquainted with it. 

Breadth of efj'ecl lias also been touched on in several places, 
because Without it, that is, in common language, without broad 
naked surfaces cr glades of turf among trees and shrubs, there 
must either be monotony or confusion in either a park or a 
pleasure-ground; monotony if the ground is uniformly covered 
with trees or shrubs, and confusion if it is covered a little more 
an some places than in others, biat^not sufficiently uncovered in 
any place to produce repose or breadth of effect, that is 
masses,of light or masses of.shade. The use of these naked 
places in parks and pleasure-grounds is, to contrast with the 
covered pAices; because it is by this contrast that what is called 
the effect is produced, in other words, a thing is what it is 
only by comparison with some other thing. If there were only 
one colour, there could be no such cTistinction of colours as 
ved, blue,«&c.; and if tlierfi Were no light, there could have been 
no such thing as darkness. Every lar<fe object looks still larger 
when a small Object.of the same kind*is placed near it; every 
particular form, such as*a cube, appears sjill more definite or 
particular when it is opposed to a form of an opposite kind, such 
as a globe; and,every colour appears more intense, when it is 
placed adjoining its contrasting or complementary colour. In 
short, <here is not a principle in the whole art of composition, 
wltetjief of architecture or landscape-gardening, or, indeed, «f 
any of the fine or mixed arts, so constantly brouglit into*requi- 
sition as fluft ofcontrgst, unless, indeed, itjbe that of comte»on. 
Thte whole art of ltyidsfcajre-gardening, landscapS-painting, a yd 
architecture, with reference* to effect, may, indeed, ^)e,resolved 
into the exerefse of those two printa^les. 

There is <me prevailing errpr which belongs 4o the; depart- 
• ment.of landscflpe-gardening yvhich we have notirfed in diffoiwnt 

* s s 8 
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parts of this volume, and to which we shall here recur, viz. the 
acute-angular forms of (Jug beds for flowers and flow$rii£g 
shrubs, which are commonly to be found on lawns. Beds, the 
outlines of which form acute angles, are bad in themselves, 
because they never can be completely covered with flowers or 
shrubs at the angles, and because if the ej'e of the spectator 
who observes them is not on a much higher‘level, the shape ol 
% the bed, of which the an^le forms so conspicuous a feature 
when near, is not recognised. For all ordinary purposes, there? 
fore, we consider acute-angled beds as ineligible; though, for 
symmetrical designs, in situations where the design is commanded 
by an elevated walk, or surrounding terrace, they may with 
propriety be introduced ; because, in such situations, their forms 
and combinations display them to almost all the advantage of 
which they are susceptible. It is lamentable to see the pleasure- 
grounds of some of the finest old places in England spoiled by 
the introduction of these angular beds, in the most romantic or 
otherwise strongly marked scenes, that no man of taste would 
dare to touch; the beds perhaps planted with daldias, hdllyhocks, 
or China roses. t 

We wish we could strongly impress on the inind of every 
amateur, and of every gardener, that, for all general purposes 
of planting beds of shrubs, or beds of flowers on a lawn, to be 
laid out in the modern style* the best form is the circle, pro, 
vided thAt it be always kept of small size, say from 18 in. to 6 ft. 
in diameter, one circle never placpd nearer to another tjtqn 2 ft., 
and that these beds be thrown together in groups or constella¬ 
tions, as stars are in the firmament, or single trees ‘and single 
shrubs in a well planted park. * 

We do not say that there are not cases where large angular 
masses, or long variously outlined shapes, may not be preferable 
to circles, or ought not to be introduced along with them. On 
the contrary, though in a park we would effect the great part of 
the planting bj' single trees, and smull groups, ae we would on 
a lawn by circular beds of different sizek, yet there may’be cases 
in both where a particular practice requires to take the place of 
a general one. The principles, indeed, which guide the disposi¬ 
tion of the kind of circular beds that we reconpmend, are exactly 
the same as those which guide the disposition and grouping of 
single trees. ‘ Wherever large masses of shi-ubs or flov^e^s ire 
wanted^ there* a greater number of circles of different sizes are 
to brought? together; and wherever ijpy particular general 
fc^rn is to be-produced, the body of lhat t form may consist of 
beds in ( the form of circles, the general *putline of which will 
constitute tfie form required. * In short, *as every'mass of* wood 
is composed qf single t&es, so every mass of shrubbery, or of 
flqwers bn a lajvn, should or might be compqsod of..single cii> 
cular'beds of different sizes. 
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Some persons who do not understand the difference between 
the effects of shapes on paper and shapes on ground, and be¬ 
tween looking down on a lawn or flower-garden, and lfioking at 
it sideways, will object to having nothing but circles, as wanting 
in variety; but, in practice, it is found that, by combinations of 
circles of different sizes, more variety is produced than can be 
effected by the use of any other form whatever, unless we except 
small squares or small polygons, to which we have no objection • 
except that the angles are not so easily filled tip with flowers 
•as circles. To .show that combinations of circles are productive 
of more variety than any other form, we may observe, first, 
tllkt th^ circles, being always seen from the side of the combina¬ 
tion, change their apparent position with" every change in the 
position of the spectator; and, secondly, that when the circles 
are plaiAed with flowers, one or more of which in every bed 
rise to the height of 2 or 3 feet, the shape of the bed, whatever it 
may be, can never lie recognised by the spectator from a side 
view. The size .and the connexion, therefore, in this case, is of 
much mote importance than the shape. As well might combina¬ 
tions of single tsees be objected to in a park, as combinations 
of small circular beds on a lawn ; for, asm single tree, in com¬ 
bination with other single trees, is no longer a detached object, 
but forms a part of the whole to which it belongs, so a single 
circular bed, in combination with other circular beds, is no 
longer to be considered as a circle, but as the element of a com¬ 
bination which may foi^n a varied and extensive figure, according 
to the circumstances of the situation and the object in view. 

The onljafear that we have in recommending circles so strongly 

is, least our doing so should revive the old system of clumping 
in parks ; but we hope it will always be borne in mind that we 
recommend no circles larger than 5 or 6 feet in diameter, and 
liQiie to be placed in suclf an isolated position as to be uncon¬ 
nected with* any thing else, and to attlact attention as single 
and detached objects. 

It is Observed bj' Gfiorge Cumberland, that “ taste is a 
slow-growing excellence, and that the proof of its advances 
‘must arise out of facts.. . . The most likely mode to promote 

it, ” he observes, jnust also be to give proofs as to its having 
takeg a right direction somewhere, so as to draw attention to 

••tlyH- sgujce, from Which, the fountain hieing pure, useful chan« 
nels may be opened, und wholesome examples adduced.” ( Brom¬ 
ley Hill f pt St.) 

Now, in conformity "with this precept, we shall tefer to a fe\f 
places, «11 near LonduA, wliere circles are used on the Igwn, or 
^n the ftower-gffrden, exactly in the*m#nner which we nave been 
recommending. We may previously observe that»circleg were 
^hlfeflyjisedjjy Mason thejpoet, jn laying out the flower-garden «t 
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Nuneham Courtenay near Oxford ; and by Major Price, brother 
to Sir Uvedale Price, in laying out the flower-garden at Mqh^* 
well House near Wallingford, for Daines Barrington, bishop 
of Durham. Circles and ovals, it will also be recollected, have 
been adopted by Mr. Wells in the English flower-garden at 
Redleaf; in proof of which we refer to the engraving of this 
garden in vol. xv. p. 365. The places that we allude to, and 
•V'hich'we should desire.to be taken as examples, are, Norbiton 
Hall near Kingston, Teddington Grove near Teddingtosr, 
Trent Park near Southgate, and Bayfordbury. near Hertford.' 
The last place being the largest in extent, and containing thii 
greatest variety in the diameters of the circles, we consider as*U 
singularly felicitous example. (See p. 588. and 586.) 

Arboriculture .—A number of new species of hardy trees and 
shrubs have been introduced by the Horticultural SocieVy in the 
course of this and of the preceding year, which are noticed in 
Mr. Gordon’s Reports, p. 1. and p. 631. 'The chief points in 
the subject of Arboriculture, to which we wisjh to direct atten¬ 
tion are, the mode of planting above the surface, as practised in 
the Derby Arboretum (see p. 534.), and frequently recom¬ 
mended in this Magazine; the mode of managing trees and 
shrubs in an arboretum, also pointed out ,in the description of 
that at Derby (p. 542.); and an improved mode of making 
plans fpr planting the grounds of small residences, which we 
shall here briefly describe. 

The selection of trees and shvubs for planting the grounds of 
villas is a subject to which we wish particularly to direct atten¬ 
tion. At present, when a gentleman builds a housdj he gets at 
the same time, or after the house is*.milt, a plan for laying out 
the grounds. This plan displays walks, lawn, beds of flowers 
or shrubs, and single trees, and plantations; and the gardener 
or nurseryman is employed to carry the plan in^e> execution. 
There being no particular directions respecting either the kinds 
of the trees and shrubs fo be employed, or the lfianner in which 
they are to be disposed, the planter necessarily exercises his 
own taste and knowledge. If he is d gardener of the old school^ 
knowing but few kinds of trees and shrubs, tl\Bn these few kinds 
are all that he orders from the nurseryman; .and if he is a small 
nurseryman in the country, who only cultivates a limited collec¬ 
tion, the choice being left to him, he very naturally, employs* 
only %uch kinds as he has in his grounds, and he most probably 
leire^ the diapositiaa of them to his foreman," or l to*tlife genrie- 
Vrian’s ggrdenet. In this way, the cc^Iectiqn of trees and shrubs 
about r place, and more especially a small one, and their dis¬ 
position, are left in a g{ea£ measure to ehance. 

Now, instead of proceeding in this indefinite manner, we 
would have every individual tree apd shruttf that' was to*be. 
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planted, with the exception, perhaps, of the smaller species and 
varieties of peat-earth shrubs, indicated on the plan. , By this 
means, a greater number of species may be got into even the 
smallest place, and the execution of the plan may be reduced 
to almost the same degree of certainty as the execution of ail 
architectural design. The chief interest of every small place 
must necessarily depend on the variety of trees and shrubs with 
which it is planted ; and the interest of all large places is greasy * 
increased by the same means, while the general effect, which 
^depends on masses, is preserved. In some very fine country 
s<jats, where the masses about the house are exceedingly well. 
placed With reference to the distant scenery, they are planted 
with the commonest trees and shrubs, the most conspicuous 
evergreen being the common laurel. This is exceedingly 
offensive to an eye accustomed to see the finer description of 
trees and shrubs always placed near the house; while nothing 
is gained in point of effect, because the same mass might be 
produce^ by cedars and rhododendrons, and other such plants, 
that is now done by laurels and larches. The grant! cause why 
the number of sjfbcies of trees and shrubs jfianted about country 
seats by modern landscape-gardeners is so limited, is the pre¬ 
valence of the idea that picturesque beauty is the sole object of 
plantations. This idea may, in a great measure, be traced to 
& mistaken view of the writings of the late Sir Uvedale Price, 
who ridiculed the idea of collecting together all kinds of plants 
in a shrubbery, without payirig any regard to their disposition 
with reference to picturesque effect. Picturesque beauty, how¬ 
ever, may t>e produced as effectively by a numerous collection of 
trees and shrubs, as by thlj assemblage of a few species. Nay, 
we will go further, and assert that, by planting every species by 
itself in groups or masses^ connected with one another in the 
rflanner which we have often describe^} in this Magazine, the 
picturesque effect will* be great in proportion to the number of 
species qmployed. But, pulependently altogether of picturesque 
effect, the planter ought to enquire whether there are not other 
beauties and effects which merit his attention. Is not the mere 
botanical beaut/*of each species a source of interest to those 
who have paid some attention to plants, even in a general way, 
just'in'the same manner as the picturesque beauty.produced by 
tliermia* a source of interest to those who have bestowed sonrre 
stftdy on ^he picturesque ? The truth is, that the greater part 
of the beauty of scenery, and of the exteftaal wdVld in general, 
depends on the cultwptior^of our minds. A pefson wjio knovfs 
notliiifjg of pic^uresqife beauty in pictures, engravings, Or books, 
can*have no love for it*in nature; and pne who scarcely knows 
ope plant frSm another will derive little more pleasure-from a 
* col legion t>f different species of plants, than front an assemblage 
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of a number of plants of the same species. The cultivation^of 
the art of sketching landscape gave a relish for natural scenery, 
and led to the substitution of the modern style of gardening for 
the ancient; and the prevailing taste tor botanical studies is 
paving the way for a further improvement in the modern style, 
by the introduction of a greater number of species and varieties 
into our parks and plantations. 

•vWf would strongly, recommend, therefore, all those who 
procure plans for laying out grounds, to require the artist to 
specify the name of every tree and shrub which‘he wishes to bq 
planted in them, and to mark the places of each on the plafl. 
Copies of the lists .of plants can then be sent to different 
nurserymen, requiring them to affix the price to each species, 
mentioning, at the same time, the size of the plants^; aqd, when 
this is done, it will be found that a tolerably complete collection 
of trees and shrubs may be planted for nearjy the same price as 
the ordinary mixture of common sorts. As a proof of this, we 
refer to our list of the trees and shrubs in the Derby Arboretum, 
with the London prices affixed, p. 73. 

It is highly satisfactory to us to find that a faste for planting 
collections of trees and shrubs is gradually spreading through¬ 
out the country. One of the most complete- arboretums in 
England, and one in which ample space, we are informed, has 
been giw°n for the growth of every plant, has just been com¬ 
pleted for Lord lloile at Bicton, by his most intelligent and 
enthusiastic gardener, Mr. GlemKnning. ‘ One, as we ksfve seen 
(p. 588.), has been commenced at Bayfordbury, where there is 
already a very complete Pinetum; and some others are pro¬ 
jected, of which we expect to be able to give accounts in the 
course of our next volume. If we could only convince pro¬ 
prietors of country seats how much njore permanent the beauties 
produced by trees and sjirubs are to those of herbaceous plant?, 
we are persuaded that there would not be *a proprietor through¬ 
out the country who would not be pnxiftus to increase the 
number of species dn his park and plantations. We would 
remind them of what Du Hamel has said on the subject of the 
superior beauty of trees and shrubs, as quoted cn our Arboretum, 
and we would also refer them to our owp comparative view of 
ligneous and herbaceou%, plants given in p. 533. Gardeners , 
d'ho have a taste and knowledge of trees and shrubs the.neelve’s 
might often cortimunicate this taste to their employers,^ if, like 
MrVGlendinnfng, thty added to a thorqugh knowledge of their 
profession a certain degree of enthusiasm {or it. We have been 
informed by a respectable qurseryfnan, that Mj\ Glencflnning 
has done more for spreading an improved taste for gardening 
in Devonshire; by his operations * at Bicton, than any individual 
tHkt h® s appealed in {he county-for the last‘twenty*years. It 
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is a grert mistake to suppose that the state of the gardens and 
th<* botanical riches of a country residence depend on the taste 
of the proprietor or las family; it depends much more on the 
knowledge and the tact of the head gardener. 

Floriculture. —A number of very excellent papers will be found 
on this subject, and. particularly several on the culture of cacti 
and bulbs. The idea of grafting the finer kinds of New Hol¬ 
land acacias on the hardier specie^ is .good, and might, doubt¬ 
less be applied in the case of other green-house and hot-house 
plants to a much greater extent than it is at present. The article 
<?n conservative walls (p. 23.), and the account of the con¬ 
servative wall at Chatsworth (p. 573.), will, we trust, induce 
many proprietors to adopt this garden luxury, which, in our 
opinion, is one of the greatest that can be added to a country 
seat, neuft to \hnt of an arboretum. In many places, the man¬ 
sion, or, at all eventSj theolliccs, arg connected with the kitchen- 
garden by a wall; and this wall, and also the exterior of the 
offices, might ahppst always be treated as a conservative surface 
for training half-hardy plants. But, independently of these 
sources of conservative situations for plants, when the interest 
•which attaches to this kind of scenery and Culture shall be better 
understood, we shall doubtless have walls, and perhaps entire 
gardens, formed on purpose lor half-hardy articles. All the 
borders, and also the walls, might be so arranged as to b& heated 
artificially at pleasure ; and at pleasure, also, drained or irrigated 
artificially,: for, to mak» the moat of plants against a conservative 
wall, they ought to be urged on by heat and moisture in the 
early part of summer, and their wood ripened by withdrawing 
moisture and supplying hesA in the early part of autumn. 

The cultivation of annual flowers has greatly increased 
throughout the country generally, principally through the many 
new kinds thjit have been intro'duced by the London Horticultural 
Society, and partly through the publication of Mrs. Loudon’s 
Flower-Garden vf Ornamental Animals, during the past year. It 
is particularly gratifying to observe the number of these annuals 
.which are now to be found In the front gardens of street-houses. 
The street garden?, of London and Brighton, in this respect, have 
undergone a complete revolution within the last ten years, by 
partaking of these and other improvements, which formerly were 
xonfirxttl £o the gardens of gentlemen’s seats. * • 

Horticulture .—Two valuable communications *on the ciflture 
of'the gfape will t>e feimd in p. 89. and p.<98.; but one % mBre 
especially in our notes .in B* 570., in which a rmfUe, v^hich w/ 
^witnessed in Mgy last/ is described, of growing thre^ wops of 
graphs in one house in ofie year. Tne.article on the culture and 
preservation <JF potatoes, in p. 210., and that on the wild .potato 
jn p. 269., lire Ifoth full .of instruction and interest. Frozen 
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potatoes, it will be observed in the latter article, may be preserved 
lor a number of years, and yet retain their nutritive propprtfes. 
One of the most valuable papers on practical horticulture in the 
present volume is one by Mr. Drummond, quoted from the Hor¬ 
ticultural Transactions, “ On the Cultivation of Pears, and the 
Management of Fruit Borders ” (p. 402.). It is full of instruc¬ 
tion, and ought to be maturely studied by the young gardener. 

• % Agriculture and Domestic . Economy, including Bel Culture , 
will be found to have received their customary share of attention 
as secondary objects; but we consider it unnecessary to do more* 
than refer to the Table of Contents, more especially to ouV 
Miscellaneous Intelligence. « v * 

Garden Literature. —A great many books have been reviewed 
or noticed in the present volume, of which three are of peculiar 
value : De Candolle’s Vegetable Organography (p. l'o3.),' Liebig’s 
Organic Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture and Physio¬ 
logy, and Dr. Lindlcy’s Theory of Horticulture. The last book 
ought to be in the possession of every gardener, and the others 
in the hands of all who can afford to procure tlmm. Pro¬ 
fessor Liebig’s work is the most valuable of the kind which 
has been published‘since the days of Sir Humphry Davy. It 
has generally been supposed that the chief.source of nutriment 
to plants depends on the presence in soils of a substance to which 
the naipe of humus has been given, and which is extracted er 
absorbed by them during the process of vegetation ; this notion 
of the absorption of a solid substance by plants hajt ..hitherto. 
prevailed among physiologists who have considered the subject; 
and in the 6th edition of iSir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
it is stated that “ vegetable and anitnal substances deposited in 
the soil, as is shown by universal experience, are consumed dur¬ 
ing vegetation, and they can only nourish the plant by affording 
solid matters capable of being dissolved by water, or gaseous sub¬ 
stances capable of being absorbed by tht^fluids ( in the leaves of 
vegetables; but such pafts of them as are cendefed gaseous, and 
that pass into thet atmosphere, must produce a comparatively . 
small effect; for gases soon become ‘diffused through the mass of 
the surrounding air. The great object in.'the application ot 
manure should be to make it afford as much soluble matter as 
possible to the roots of ^he plant, and that in a slow and 1 gradual ■ 
'manner, so tjiat it may be entirely consumed in forming its gap and*' 
organised parts.” Professor Liebig dissents from this opinion,*and 
addutes the ftiost complete evidence that |'umuf>, in "its! ptire form, 
*nr as it,exist^^n the soil, does not yipld thg smallest nourishment 
to plants* in consequence of the low soluble power of this sub¬ 
stance, either alone or Jn combination. * lie therefore cbnfcltides'' 
that the carbon must be derived from other sdurces, chiefly, 
though not entirely, from the atmosphere, by Ithe decomposition 
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of the carbonic acid", of which carbon is assimilated, and the 
ojcjgen is again restored to the atmosphere. This opinion is 
certaiTily not new, but it lias scarcely been generally appreciated, 
in consequence, Liebig considers, of the imperfect knowledge of 
chemical principles by naturalists, and the want of any decided 
physiological experiments to determine the point. “ Nature,” 
lie says, “ speaks to us in a peculiur language, in the lan¬ 
guage of •phenomena; she answers at all times the questions 
which are put to her; and such * questions are experiments?’ 
On the other hand. Professor Liebig believes that the chief 
influence exercised by humus on vegetation arises from its 
b*hig “ t a continued source of carbonic acid, which it emits 
slowly. An atmosphere of carbonic acid, formed at the expense 
of the oxygen of the air, surrounds every particle of decaying 
humus. •Tho cultivation of land, by stirring and loosening the 
soil, causes a free and unobstructed access of air. An atmo¬ 
sphere of carbonic afcid is, therefore, contained in every fertile 
soil, and is the first and most important food for the young plants 
which grcAv in it.” A variety of other interesting matter is 
discussed in this volume: such as the transformations or meta- 
.niorphoses which take place in the organs <sf plants; the assimi¬ 
lation of hydrogen and nitrogen ; the art of culture; the 
interchange of crops and manure, &c. Instructions in Garden¬ 
ing* for Ladies, by Mrs. Loudon ,(p. 350.), is by far the best 
book for grown-up gardening ladies that has ever appeared; and 
. there .is pot perhaps aqpther la<Jy ill England, or a gentleman 
either, who could have produced such a work. We state this, 
because, to have done so, it is necessary for the writer to have 
been in the very peculiar ciifcumstances of the authoress previous 
to writing it, viz. to have arrived at maturity before she began to 
study either gardening or botany. (See the preface to the work, 
copied in p. 550.) A Pockft'Dictionary of Garden Rot any, by 
Mr. Paxton, will be fopnd an exceedingly useful book for ama¬ 
teurs. The nev/ Flora of North America (p. 558.) is an admira¬ 
ble work.Vhich ought to find its way into tjje library of every 
botanist; as should Iloyle’3 Illustrations of the Rotany of the 
'‘Himalayan Mountains (p. 348.). Both these book* contain 
descriptions of many hundreds of plants, ligneous and herba¬ 
ceous, winch are adapted for growing in the open air in this 
Coaiitrgj^and for tllat reason they are particularly deserving* 
of the attention of the cultivator. Many of the plants allflded 
to will be ytafly sfcnt hijnie, and references wvill b« eontitTuahy 
mad<? to these worksite‘ascertain their native hafefts, op whicl/ 
will be grounded the kihds of*culture which they requjjfe* Kol- 
Har’s 9'rtatise oil Insects* injurious td Qardeners, Foresters, and 
Farmers is byCar the best work qf the kincl for the practical gar¬ 
dener tbat lies evffr.appeared; and it is not too much to say th.nr 
1840. Dfcc. * t t • 
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a copy of it ought to be in the hands of every gardener, young 
and old; for such is the number of insects which attack gatglpn 
productions, that some knowledge of their natures is become 
almost as necessary to the gardener as some knowledge of bo¬ 
tany and vegetable physiology. The Botanical Periodicals pro¬ 
ceed in the usual manner; some of them improve, particularly 
Maund’s Botanist. That excellent work, Baxter’s British 
P/oxvering Plants, is advancing into the fifth volume.; and the 
ilo less excellent one, 'Sowerby’s English Botany, is in the eighth 
volume, having finished the ferns and commenced the mosses. 
A gardener’s newspaper, the Old England and Gardener s Join - 
ned, was commenced in the course of the year, but soon dropped. 
The horticultural department of the Gardener's Gazette has been 
put under our direction, commencing with the number for No¬ 
vember 14.; but this will make no difference to tthe Gardener's 
Magazine, which our readers may rest assured will be continued 
and conducted by us as long as we shall live. See our address 
in the Gardener's Gazette, for 1840, p. 724. 

Education. —This subject, which ten years ago we 'were found 
fault with for mentioning at all in the Gardener's Magazine, is now 
making steady progress, and those who were formerly its greatest, 
enemies are beginning to become its friends; finding from ex¬ 
perience that persons without this inestimable blessing are liable 
to be blown about by “ every wind of doctrine,” and thus „to 
become the most dangerous enemies of civilised society. Our 
opinion is, as expressed in oyr earlier volumes, bptji of this 
periodical and of the Magazine of Natural History, that the 
progress of education will not be complete till it ends in “ all 
useful knowledge being taught to tall;” which it maybe, by 
means of infant and other schools, and workshops, to every in¬ 
dividual, male and female, before reaching the age of 16 years. 
Our w’ords were, that, “ supposing'education to be a fluid, every 
individual ought to be'immersed in it, hj order that he may ab¬ 
sorb as much as his organisation will admit.”''- The result will 
be, that every individual will be in tile same relative Situation to 
every other individual that he is'at present; but that all will 
have their capacities for enjoyment greatly«increased, and* alf 
will be incomparably happier; inasmuch as knowledge is a s.ource 
of pleasure, as well as of power. The idea, that, if*copimon 
■.labourers \Vere educated to a higher decree than tjiey ala air 
present, there .would be “no such thing as getting servants,” is 
a •bugbear that is vf-nishing like the ideg of ghosts rind-spectres. 
^ Garden and. Rural Improvement in Foreign Countries .—France 
has advanced both in the culture of flowtu s and limits, and more 
especially in the culture «5f the pine*apple, a's will appear- b/' 
our Notes made during a visit ty Paris and Fontainebleau in July 
«nd August last, which will be. given in opi 1 ensuing »vohIm«., 
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We have heard little, during the year, of gardening improvements 
gchiijji forward in Germany, except that a public garden has 
been formed at Hamburg at the expense of the town,' and for 
the benefit of all the inhabitants. In Berlin, a new Botanical 
Periodical has been commenced, of which a notice will be found 
in p. 566. Great progress in gardening has been made in Rus¬ 
sia, especially in the neighbourhood of Moscow (see p. 565.); 
and ampKi accounts of the state o|" vegetable culture in *Egypt 
w’ll be found in p. 64 5., and of North America in p.'642. 

Obituary .—The botanical and gardening worlds have lost ill 
flie course of the year, Baron Jacquin, Allan Cunningham, and 
Offarles. Sckell of Munich; the last an. eminent landscape- 
gardener. 


Art. I. Report on the nav Species ^and Varieties of hardy Trees 
and Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Society's Gardens since the 
last Report , made in November, 1839, and published in the “ Gar¬ 
dener’s N/agazint" for 1810, p. 1. Drawn up for the “ Gardener’s 
Magazine” by Mr. Gordon, of the Arboretum of the Horticul¬ 
tural Society, by Permission of the Council of that Body. 

yf.txrxrri.A'CK.i?.— A trdgenr niacropeta/a Lcdcbour's MS. This seems 
a distinct species, and vefy little known, as 1 have not been able to find any 
published account of it. It is, however, certainly a species of vltragene, 
and comes nearest to A. alp'ma, and, like that species, is quite hardjfc I have 
only succeeded in raising a single plant from a small paper of seed, presented 
to the Society by Dr. Bunge of Dory at. The plant is a native of Siberia, 
and is safd'to have large white flowers, probably the Clematis sihiriea fibre 
ilbo of the Hamburg collections. 

IiEHBEK.l'vt..K .—Bcrberis (MahbmVi sp. Arh. Iirit.) trifolidta Ilartwcg's 
MS. This beautiful and very dltinct species was raised from seeds received 
from M. Ilartwcg, who found it growing at a place called San Luis Potosi, 
in Mexico, covering large tracts of land, and almost the only flowering 
shrub in that place, which was yot eaten by the all-devouring goats. It is 
vcPy curious iftjiaviug the leaves always in threes, and in showing the ap- 
iroacli of the pinnate to tli£ single-leaved species. It is probably about as 
lardy as B. [M.] fifsciculiyis, which its small yellowish green prickly leaves 
•csemble ; hut the fruit is of a yellowish green colour when ripe. 

Bcrberis' (MahbiuVi sp. Arb. Bri[.) pallida IIartweg% MS. Benlh. Ptanlec. 
llartw., p. 34. No. 2 (> 8 , This is another of the beautiful pinnate ber- 
>er»es found in Mexico by Ilartwcg, who sent home to the Soeicty a small 
>ortion of the seeds, and from which a single plant only has been raised. 
It reseinljjcs B. [M.] Jquilblium ; but the leaflets are not so spiny, much 
pnaUtl 1 , and from II to. 15 in number. The %>wers are of ayvhitish colour 
'htfnce ill* name). The plant .grows from 6 ft. to 8 ft. lygh, and was* 
'o'untl at a place called Tula, and also at Atotonilco el Gramlc, and Safl Jose 
:lel -Ora, iieai«Z«ualt*pan in Mexico. ^ , » • 

Bbijberis (Muhdnia sj>. Ai%. Jirit.) gracilis ITartw. MS. JBmth. PI. llartw .* 
No. 271. This also is iftipther* very distinct species of Bcrberisf with njl 
norc thati 4 pairs of lcaflefs, but of the B. [M.] v/quifblium sectign,*Rnd but 
slightly tftothed. It was found by M. II arty eg growing about 0 ft. high, 
it a place called Zimafian in Mexico ; and, like me preceding, he only found 
i very small j>ortioi* of ripe seeds, and from' which only a single plant lias 
been rai4fcd in the cardf-n. 
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It may be here worth recording, for the benefit of those who. have corre¬ 
spondents in Mexico, that the following three species were found by f ,M. 
Hartweg, who was unable to procure any ripe seeds at the time, and arc 
fully described by Mr. Benthant in his valuable Planter Ilarlwcgiainr, p. 3-1., 
from dried specimens sent home by M. llartweg. These make no less 
than erven new pinnate species of (Mahonw) berberries fouud by him in 
Mexico. 

Berberis (Mahon/V/ sp. Arb. Brit.) lanccotatum Bcntli. PI. llartto., p. 3-I-. 
No. 2<>9. This is the handsomest of all the Mexican species yet known, and 
very distinct. It has the long slender leaves of B. [M.J tenuilblitVm, but the 
leaflets are very spiny, dafk green, and there are from 13 to 17 leaflet s_ on 
each leaf. The plant grows from h ft. to 0 ft. high, and was found by M. 
Hartweg on the mountains of Apuleo in Mexico, and ;tc the Contaders bp- 
tween Tula and St. Barbara, flowering in April. It. would be a great addition 
to the beautiful pinnate species if introduced, and probably : s tpiite, hardy. 

Berberis (Mahouw sp. Arb. Brit.) angustijalia llartw. MS. Brnth. PI. 
Hartw., No. 270. Another very distinct but small species in the way of B. 
[M.] fascicularis, but very much smaller in all its parts ; with from o to 7 leaflets 
on each leaf, which are very spiny, and of a light green colour. It was found 
by M. Hartweg at a place called Pachuca, near Actopan in Mexico, growing 
Cor 8 feet high, with purple fruit, which is said to lie very sweet. It still re¬ 
mains to be introduced. 

Berberis (MahumVs sp. Arh. Brit.) Jlarta-e gii Brnth.' PI. Hartw.. No. 272. 
This has the. largest and finest foliage of all the Mexican species as yet 
known; the leaves are very large, having from II to r lo leaflets, which are 
nearly double the size of those of It. [M.J .iquifblium, and of a bright green , 
colour, much resembling that species. It also remains to be introduced. 
M. llartweg found it at a place called Tula and at oanta Barbara in Mexico, 
flowering in April. 

zIckra'ce-k. — AVer brvigrltum Wall. Arb. Brit., p. -131. A very distinct 
species o! A'ccr, belonging to the same section as the beautiful, hut certainly 
tender, A. obldngum of iir. AVallich, but differing from that species in having 
the leaves numerously and deeply serrulated, of a dark shining g*. e’en, and in ‘ 
not being glaucous on the under side. It is found on the loftiest mountains 
of Nepal, growing about -10 ft. high; and, according to J)r. AVallich, will he 
quite hardy. It was raised in the garden oftthc Society, from seeds received 
from Dr. Royle. 

A 'err cb/chiriim Booth MS. This is a very handsome and distinct 
maple, more like A. [/>.] Lobcli/ than any ptlior species that I am acquainted 
with ; hut differing from it in having the lobes of the leave,**more pointed, 
the bottom lobes lapping over the footstalk, and in [icing mucronutc. The leaves 
are also five-lobed, of a bright glaucous green, and mV quite, so large as 
those of A.If).] Lobelw. It was received from Messrs. Booth o/ Hamburg, 
under the above names ; but I have not been able to find uny'such name 
published, nor is any such name to be found in their catalogue. I suppose^ 
the plant mqst be from Colchis in Asia, but it is quite new to me. • 

A’lta'ck.u.— K iita [graveolens] angustifalia Persoon. Arb. Brit., p.487. 
fig. 156. This is nothing more than a narrow-leaved variety of the' 7futa 
graveolens; the leaves are mpeh more glaucous, vei;y narrow, and thtf ylant 
altogether is distinct, being intermediate between It. graveolens upd*h‘. mbn- 
tana. *» The plant is as hardy as It. graveolens, and much stronger-sceafed. 
Tli^re r-eems soyie confusion about It. [g.J chulupense, t.vhick i*-oi*Ty another 
^variety of the common rues, as well as B. [g.] montana. t 

* /hiAM,\v'cEA?. — li/iaumm Wicklius Ja«;piin., (-This species belongs to 
the same section as It. infectorius and 7ft cathartic us. It was miked from 
seeds received from Dr. FischerV and seems tolerably distinct froul It? infec-* 
torius, having lyrger leaves.* The plant is quite hardy.' a 

AnaCauuia'ce.h .—Duvaitn longifbffa. This very disquiet species has long 
llrtght green leavt-s, and belongs tothc-same section as c DuvaiV*latifutia Linar* 
Bot. Beg, t. 1380. Jt was raised'at the-Clapton Nursery, froth seeds col- 
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Icctcd in Cliili, ami a plant was given to the Society by Mr. II. Low. This 
jJitit is hardier than any other of the genus D.uvaua. 

Lucft'MiNo'ss:. — Sopnora [japAuica] fwbcsctiu Booth. This certainly is 
only a variety of S. japdnica with the leaves a little more pubescent. It was 
received from Messrs. Booth of Hamburg, and is not very distinct. 

'Genista cphcdroidcs Dec. Arh. Brit., p. 580. This neat slender species 
was received from the Birmingham Botanic Garden, and bears some resem¬ 
blance to the old Genista (or .Vpartium) mouosperma. It has yellow flowers, 
is hardy, ai^d a native of Sardinia. 

Caragana Ccrard i'ma Boyle. A very distinct supcies, raised from sdBds p£C- 
so-itcd to the Society by Dr. Royle, who has published a iigurg of it in his 
beautiful Illustrations of the Himalayan Mountains, where lie also gives the 
Account of its being the Tartaric furze so frequently mentioned by travellers, 
argl found at very high elevations at Sinnore by Dr. Gerard, and at the 
Iseetec l’tiss, by Captain Webb, at an elevation of upwards of 10,000 ft. It 
is curious in having nearly all the leaves terminated by a spine, and, when the 
leaflets fall off! the remainder becomes a permanent spinosity. 

A Bra gains frplicosus Dee. This scarce little undershrub was raised from 
seeds received from the late Baron Jacquin, and is quite hardy, but only fit 
for planting on rook work, or to be kept in pots, as the superabundant moisture 
of autumn and winter soon destroys them. 

This species and the following one belong to the smooth shrubby or 
(>nobryehis*section, 8ml not the prickly or Tragacanth section. 

Astragalus vinuneus Dec. Another very pretty little shruBby species of 
milk vetch, which wa£ given to the Society by Messrs. Lee of Hammersmith, 
and, like the last, only fit to plant in a dry sit uation,*as they always suffer from 
the extremes of wet and dry, and like most of the shrubby Siberian Legu- 
minosa-, although subject* to a severe winter, are rather difficult to keep long 
alive except in pots. 

* /i’osaYr.*. — A mijgdnlu* Pallasn. Tlfis is the A. pcdunculatarff Pallas, 
which was raised from seeds received from Dr. Ledebour three or four years 
ago l^y the Society. It i,s„a very pretty dwarf decumbent bush, and quite 
hardy. The name pedunculate is the oldest and the one mostly adopted 
by CContinental botanists, and the name, I believe, first given to the plant by 
Fulfils. 

Hpiree'a fUsn Limit. Bat. BeapMisc., No. 170. 1S10. This beautiful species 
was raised from seeds received from the Society’s collector in Mexico. It 
very much resembles .S’. aruefolia (with which it forms a distinct section), 
but differs from that species in Intvjng the leaves much smaller, bright green, 
qftite smooth an the upper surface, and in having the lateral lobes split or 
incise. M. Uartwcg, whey found it, says that it grows from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
high, will prove qi/te hardy, and rivals the beautiful S. nriiefdlia of North-West 
America. »lle does not mention where it was found, but it probably grows 
on the mountains of Angangueo jn Mexico. • 

, Spira'a Bcem'si i. A plant of this very distinct species was presented to 
the Society by Mr. Height, F.II.8., of the King’s Road, Chelsea. It is quite 
distinct from any othy .S’pirie'a that I am acquainted with, in having long, 
lanceolate, attenuated, glabrous, leathery leaves, and in being nearly evergreen. 
> Th i.leaves are mostly.mueh jagged or deeply serrated, but sometimes they 
arp .‘!-k*l><*l and quite smooth. The plant is hardy, and was introduced by 
MrJlteeyes from Japan, who presented the first plant to Mr. Knight: the 
name plafectf aWbve #111 inijjcate to whom the meritwf introducing file plant 
is due, for to no person are vre so much indebted as to Reeves, Esq*, 
F.II.8., of Clapham, for 8a many beautiful plants both from Chinafend Japan. 

Spirarp. rotundilolia Lindl. Bit. Beg. ^lisrcl.. No. 159. 18^).* Another 
ntNv ’species which cgmes Nearest to the tyirjp'a cuneifolia of my former 
Report for 183*, p. 3., but differs frotg that species in the lonfcs being quite 
yoftnd and lyrge. was raised from Cashmere seeds collected * by jjjr. 
Falconer, jmd presented to tht Society by Dr. R*>ylc, to whom the Society 
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is so much indebted for the seeds from which so many new plants ligve been 
raised, natives of the Himalaya,,and other northern parts of India. #. 

PelromeRs oval'u subcorddta Jacquiu. Baron Jaeqifin has changed thcVenus 
Ameldtichier into Petromelis [sec Svlectis Scminimi pro Commuta/inne, &c. lbd/j; 
and this plant is identical with Amclancliier ovidis subcordata Arh. Jirit. 
p. 870. The account given of it by l)r. Richardson is, that it is found on tile 
sandy plains of the Saskatchewan, and its berries are about the size of a pea, 
are the finest fruit in the country, and arc used l>y«*the Crees, both fresh 
and dried. They make a pleasant addition to peimnican, as well as excellent 
• pqddingk very little inferior to p|umv>udding. 

Vyrtts hetcropby/la Booth.' t A very curious and distinct plant raised from 
seeds received from Dalmatia, and also a plant was given to the Society by* 
Messrs. Booth. The leaves are about the size of the common hawthorn, andt 
of the same shape, but finely serrated on the edges and glabrous : they vajy 
from 3- to 5-lobed. It is yerv distinct from any other at present known, and 
1 can find no account except the name in Messrs. Booth’s Catalogue. 

-Piui.adelfhaYe.*. — P hUadelphus mexiednus Benth." PI. Itartw,, p. 61. 
No. 458. This is about one of the smallest of the species at present known, 
with very much of the habit of P. laxus, but the leaves are nearly entire, and 
rather smaller, but, like that species, the flowers arc mostly solitary, rather 
large, and scentless. It was raised in the garden of‘the Society from seeds 
received from M. ilartweg, who found it at a place called llacicnde del 
Carmen, in Mexico. It is hardy, and forms a graceful litlie bush.» 

Gross ula'cj..E. —Itibes tauricum Jacquiu. This is certainly nothing but a 
mere variety of R. petrafum. It was raised in the gardeif from seeds received 
from Baron Jacquiu. * 

Araua'ce.e. — Ardlia japbnica Sieboldt. This is a very fine hardy species 
of Aralia, very much like the Aralia spindsa of Norfli America, but differing 
from that species in having the leaflets much smaller, sessile, and the flowers 
in rather gat panicles, and not umbellate as in A. spindsa. The plant was 
presented to the Society by Mr. Low of Clapton. 

Cokn’a'oe.e.— Cornus grdvdis Benth. f PI. Hartw., p. 38. No. 298. ( A .beau¬ 
tiful species of dogwood raised from seeds received from M. Huftwcg, who 
found it on the ravines near Chico in Mexico, forming a small tree ; but it is 
uncertain whether it is hardy or not. The plant most resembles C. scricca, 
but with the leaves from 3 in. to 5 in. long, srffooth and deep green above, and 
hoary with down on the under side. The fruit is about the size of the com¬ 
mon sloe, and purplish black. The flowers are in small heads, and not very 
conspicuous. ( , 

Cornus macrophylla Wall. _ Plants of this fine species of ddgwood wefts 
raised in the garden from seeds received from J)r. Iloylc, who gives the 
following account of it in his Illustrations, lie say$ “ it i3 found growing at 
the Mussoree and similar heights along with Ihmthumia fraglfera ; J’ and Dr. 
Wallich gives it a still greater range, as he fopnd it at Saharunpore, Sirinagur, 
and at Kamoon. Still I fear it will not be much hardier than Benthamm, 
but will makf a beautiful sub-evergreen shrub or small? tree, and is sure*to 
succeed well where Benthamta will. Dr. ltoyle sayg it is a very elqgant 
plant. It is more like C. sericea than any other I know, with leaves Q in. long 
and 2J in. broa^. < „ ‘ 

l ' Urica'ce JE. — Arcloslaphylos pungens H. & B. Nova Ghi., vol. ifc ft. 27fi. 
t. 259. * This very- singular species of d'rbutus has small greyish entire 
lanceolate leave* The jdant is nearly prostrate and $uitc •haftlyv It was 
raised from seeds transmitted by M. Ilartwog.’ who found the plant at 
Ouanaxuako in Mexico, and of which a largesquantity of the seeds were dis¬ 
tributed by t^ie Society. * * «• . ,* 

Pernettyo. angustifolia Lindl. ( not. Reg., t. 68. 1840. This very* distintt 
species was received from Mf . Cunningham of Edinburgh, and also from Mr. 
Cameron of Birmingham. It has longer and narrower # 1(mvcs tlpin anv otHer, 
species of Perndttya that I am acquainted with. It is a native of ( Cffili and 
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as hardy as the other species of the pretty genus to which it belongs. ,lt is 
knewn in some collections under the names of P. myrtifolia and P. junilly- 
i rea'foliU. " 

.dsci-EPIA 'VEX. — Morrcm-A odorala Lindl. This curious plant has proved 
as hurdy as the Pliysifinthus albcns, which it very much resembles; but differs 
in having much larger cordate leaves and smaller flowers, as well as in the 
botanical structure. The flowers are white, sweet-scented, and solitary. I 
have never seen the fruits 

Sckopiiui.aria'cese, — Paulotania iniperidlis SicboUt. Flor. .Tap., p. 27. 

’ t. 10. A pftnt of this beautiful tree was raised in,the garden of the fSocieJy 
from seeds received from Japan in 1338. It has liyge cordate leaves very much 
like those of the Catulpa si/ring(c{a\\a. of North America, with which it was 
considered identical Ly Thunberg; but Dr. Sieboldt, who had an opportunity 
of ftdly examining it, has formed the plant into a new genus under the above 
name. The plant is quite hardy. 

jThymela'ck.e. — Daphne AurlTdndii Lindl. This fine species of Daphne 
belongs to the same section as Daphne alpina with smooth lanceolate leaves. 
It is evergreen, and was raised from seeds sent to the Society by Lord 
Auckland from Kunawur, where it was found at an elevation of 12,000 ft., 
and near the limits of perpetual snow. Xhere is no such plant described by 
Dr. Hoyle in his beautiful Illustrations of Northern India, nor does it appear 
that the plant was known to Dr. Wallich ; but the Daphne viridifldra of VVal- 
licb, and thc*D. niucrRnhtu of Hoyle, belong to the same section as D. Auck¬ 
land// of Lindl. • 

Dlma'ceaj. — Spdflisi canescens, syn. C'eltis canescens II. II. This species 
• of the old genus C'eltis was raised from seeds received from M. Ilartwcg, who 
found it near Angancuco in Mexico : he says it will prove hardy. It very 
much resembles in its present state C. australis, but is more downy, and par¬ 
ticularly so on the under side of the leaves. 

V/kti i.a'ce k. — A'luus jondensis llentlf. PI. Hart., p. H2. No. ,242. This 
very distinct species of alder was raised from seeds transmitted to the Society 
.by M.,Ilajtweg, who collected them i^t a place called Zacualtipan in Mexico, 
but the plant is common on the mountains of Jorula, and on the mountains 
between the city of Mexico and Tampico. It much resembles A'lnus serru- 
1 atn, but the leaves are 6 in. long and 3J in. broad, and, like all the others of 
the genus no doubt will prove quire hardy. M. llartweg considered it a species 
of Jfetula, anil a large quantity of the seeds received from M. llartweg was dis¬ 
tributed by the Society under that name ; but it is certainly a true species of 
abler, and not a birch. • , 

lie tula mollis* Lindl. Bot.-Reg. Mix., No. 109, for 1810. This singular 
species of birch was raised from seeds collected in the Himalaya Mountains 
by Dr. Falconer offthe Siiharunporc Botanic Gtirden. It is remarkable for 
the softncs»of its leaves, whiclf arc roundly heart-shaped, and seems nearly 
related to 'the Detula alba pubesevus Arh. Brit. • 

» ihetula Bhojpiittra Wallich. Arh. Brit., p. 1714. The finest of the Hima¬ 
layan species of bird!*, and certainly the most desirable. It was .raised in the 
garden of the Society fjom seeds, for which we are indebted to the Hon. the 
Court of ^Directors of the East India Company. According to Dr. Hoyle, 
this'species occupies tho loftiest mountains in th» Himalayas, aryl the following 
a c qp u n t*i s^i ven of fit in the Botanical Register for Oct. 1840, Vy Dr. Lindleyr 
“ The epidermis of the Betula Bhojpiittra is used by the mountaineers ffistead 
of-paper torfivrfting ftpon ;jt is of a very delicatcwtexture^and peSfe off in 
large masses, of which great Quantities are brought down Jgto the plains at 
Hindustan, where it is eiffgloydfpfor covering the inside of the long flexible 
tubes of .the apparatus used for Smoking-tobacco, commonly gglldli hooka. 
Thfe Sanscrita name of the Substance is Bheoria, in the Bengali language 
Bhoorjapattra j %iid Mr. Oraves Haughton, Oriental Examine)* to the lion. 
JiaSt India Ciynpanyt js of opinion that the word Bhoorja.is the etymon^pf 
Birch, ut belongs to the samft section as the pi^ier birch* of America and 
very much resemblds the B. yiapyricea.” 
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Coryla'ce^e.—Q uereus reticulata ITumb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit.,- p.,1941. fig. 
1865. ; Bot. Reg. Miscel., No, 161. 1840. The leaves of this species are*tv>t 
much above half the size of those of Q. spicata, but vefy much of the sami shape, 
except that they are not so blunt, slightly dentuted, with longer mucros, and 
less undulated. They arc very much reticulated on the under surface, rather 
glaucous, and quite smooth on both surfaces; the acorns are rather small. ' It 
was raised from seeds received from Mr. Strangways collected at Real del 
Monte in Mexico. • 

(literals sideraxyla Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 1860.; Bot. 
Rfg. Miscel., No. 166. 1840. .This distinct species has rather small lobulate, 
unequally dentuted, undulatqd, dark shining leaves, with the mucros hastily 
perceptible. They arc smooth on both surfaces, and the acorns arc very 
small. I have raised three tolerably distinct sorts, varying mostly in the sia t 
of the leaves only, but they are certainly nothing but varieties of the iron qpk ; 
and I fear that one half pf the Mexican oaks described in books arc species 
made out of specimens' collected from old and young plants of the same spe¬ 
cies, or from plants grown in damp rich soil in the warm valley, or poor stunted 
specimens grown high up on the mountains. The difference,, between young 
and old plants is so great that I do not think any botanist would credit it, 
unless they were to gather the seeds and raise the young plants themselves. 
Q. sideroxyla was raised from seeds given to the Society by Mr. Strangways, 
and is said to be one of the hardiest of the Mexican oaks. 

Qutrcus acutifblia Willd. Arb. Biit., p. 1941. fig. 18*4. ; Bot'. Reg. Mis¬ 
er/., No. 160.‘ 1840. This distinct species has rather large, glabrous, and 
widely serrated mucronatc leaves, each lateral rib terminating in a rather long 
slender mucro. The leaves are quite smooth on both surfaces, and of a bright ' 
shining green. The acorns are very large, flat, and very much depressed. 
It probably belongs to'the same section as (l. /Vinos or (\istanea. It was 
raised from seeds sent to the Society by M. Hartwcg, and the acorns were 
thrown lqnse into a box of Or chid Ac, packed in moss, which gives an excel¬ 
lent hint as to the best way of transmitting acorns on long journeys ; as pack¬ 
ing them in moss is decidedly the best ,way of transmitting such seeds f)s soon. 
lose their vitality, but they must not be by any means in small caSfcs. 

ilucrcits sjtictka Ilurnb. et Boup. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 18(j7.; But. Reg. 
Miscel., No. 163. 1840. This very fine oak lias large, broad, obovatc leaves, 
in some tapering very much towards the bast, in others nearly round, which 
are rather crcnulated, or in some nearly entire ; but regularly undulated at 
the margin, and having very short but broad mucros. The upper surface is 
quite smooth ; but the under surface, particularly the mid and luteral ribs, 
is covered with a dense brown tomentum, and is beautifully articulated. The 
leaves are nearly sessile, and the acorns are ratfc'er small. This species be¬ 
longs to the same division as ‘Q. lanuginosa (which is knoVvn under the name 
of Q. nepulensis in some collections). It- waS raised in the garden of the So¬ 
ciety from acorns presented by the Hon. W, F. Strangways. The* plant was 
also found by M. Ilartweg at a place called Tlalpuxahua, in Mexico. It is. 
the same as .that extant in some of the London nursei&s under the nautc of 
Q. rugosa. It is also very nearly related to Q. Ilartiycgd of Mr. Bent ham. 

Q uereus glabrescens Ben'th. Bl.Hartw., No. 428.— This beaut’fid small- 
leaved species,is well described by Mr. Bentham in hir excellent Ptantcc Marly 
"wegianat, as above quoted. It has the leaves deltoid, slightly undttlafed (par¬ 
ticularly in the young ones), with the extreme ends rather deeply serrftted, 
but-without murros: th/y are quite glabrous on jjoth sifl face*; fcuttthe young 
(Wood, like that utmost of all the other oaks, is covered with a dense tomvntum, 
lind furnished with rather long stipules, w4lich bdth disappear after the first 
season, show how little rcliapce is to* be placed on sufh fugacious appen¬ 
dages. The leaves and acorn$ are the smallest* of all the Mexican oa*ks'be¬ 
longing^ the lobulated division at present known. The a<orns were given 
to the 'Society by Mr. Strangways, and M Hartwcg {bond thp same spdciqg 
at Real dpi Manic. 
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Q uercifspetiolaris Bcnth. PL Ilarlw., No. 420.— This species has the leaves 
iy |he young plants so masy different shapes that it would be useless at¬ 
tempting to describe their., as in some they arfe much serrated and obtuse, in 
others angulated and pointed, in others again slightly crenated and .undulated; 
while in the leaves of the old plants they are quite entire, on very long foot¬ 
stalks, and resembling some of the fine varieties of <2. /'lex, but they are 
rather larger, rounder, and not so thick. They are quite glabrous, but rather 
glaucous on the under side j the petioles vary very much even in the old spe¬ 
cimens, for they are very long in some, and quite sessile in others. The 
acorns an? about the size of those of /'lex, and were received-from M.. 
IJartweg, who found the tree at a place collect Bblanos, in Mexico. • 

• Quercia craisipes Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Ifrit., p. 1941. fig. 1802. ; Bot. 
JReg. Mixed,, No.*l62. 1840. — This pretty species belongs to the same divi¬ 
sion as the Q. / J hellos and Q. mexicana, which latter it very much resembles. 
But the leaves are more linear, and not nearly so large ; and have only a very 
short tomentum on the mid-ribs on the under side. ’ The seeds were received 
from Real del Monte. 

Qucrcvg landfitiui Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 167. 1840. This beautiful holly¬ 
like oak has the leaves various-shaped, but always pointed. It belongs to the 
Yirentcs division (or live oak), and is .very much like Q. virens of North 
America, but the leave? arc not so broad, and much longer. It Fs from Mexico, 
and a plant was presented to the Society by Mr. H. Low of Clapton, along 
with a plant of tht true Quercus mexicana. It was found near Real del 
Monte, but is rather scarce there. • 

Quercus annidatoP Smith and Wallich. Arb. Brit., p. 1921. fig. 1805. 
Plants of this species have been sent by Dr. Wailich to several collections. 

It is one of the thin-leaved oaks of Nepal, with smooth widely serrated leaves 
when young, but probably nearly entire on the old trees. The acorns are 
rather small, and two thirds buried in the cup. This seems very nearly related 
•to Q. acuminata of ? Wallich, and is probably the same. 

Quercia panmnica Booth. This seems rather distinct, but certainly be¬ 
longs to the same set as Q. Twain, which it very much resembles. It is said 
to nave* ficcn found on tne Count Tlosikeu’s estate in Hungary, at the same 
place where the beautiful Syringa Josiktc'a was discovered. It was received 
from Messr?. Booth of Hamburg. 

Quercia riibra vnr. taraxacifefa Booth. This singular variety of the common 
American red oak has long, narrow, irregularly-lobed leaves. It was received 
from Messrs. Booth. 

(Jahhy a'ceje ,— Giirrya \auriftUa Hartw. Only a single plant of this beauti¬ 
ful species figs been raised in the garden of the Society, and I am not aware 
that any other person Ijas succeeded with them, although several hundred 
papers of the s/eds were distributed by tha Society. The seeds, to all ap¬ 
pearance* were in excellent condition, and quite fresh. It has leaves about 
the size and shape of the largest leaves of the sweet bay, but pubescent on 
the under side in the adult leaves, and on both sides in the young ones. It 
was found by M.^Iartweg in the mountains of Mexico, neqr Guanaxuato, 
a shrub from 15 ft. tg 18 ft. high ; and at Anganguco it formed a tree with a 
trunk .2 ft. in diameter. M. Hartweg has also found four other new species 
of, this' curious genu; in Mexico, but was igiable to send # sceds in a living 
^tatepbat of whk'h he has sent excellent dried specimens : and, as it may«be 
Uteresting to those who have friends or correspondents.in*Mcxico*o know 
where ko*fiml th» other four species, I give th^ following accounts nf the 
plants and their localities < and for any further particulars the reader is 
referred to the following quotation from Mr. Benthdfcrs valuable Plcmtce 
Hyrtwegiance: — , w 

• * Leaves elliptic oblongs very entire, A minutely dentate. Blowers in both - 
sexes solitary oppdbite, sessile; one seated iifievery bract^sfid shorter. The 
Stamens in G. laugifolia andG. ovatfl, and apparently in G. elliptical are onpo-’ 
site tfi the "acini® oT the peiigonium. 
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“ A plant found amongst the precipices of Barranca del Encavnacion near 
Zimapan was sent home by Hartweg as a distinct species, under the ( naftie 
of Garrya Lindleyi ; but, judging from a few withered specimens, of which 
one was in fruit, there appears to be no difference between it and G. 
laurifolia.” This is Mr. Bentham’s opinion ; but Mr. Gordon “ thinks the 
two kinds quite distinct. Hartweg,” he says, “ who found both, and named 
them, was not likely to be mistaken ; and 1 find, by comparing the specimens 
sent along with the seeds, that they are very distinct, olie being quite glabrous, 
on both sides of the leaves, while the other has the leaves dow,ny on the 
• under side, and nearly double thy siay?.” 

tidm/a niatrophyl/a Ilartwjg. lienth. Pliinta; Harlw., p. 50. This hns^ 
nearly round leaves, somewhat resembling the common ,wayfaring tree (Vi¬ 
burnum Lantana), but two or three times as large, with the upper surface#- 
smooth, and the under covered with a dense pubescence. It forms a sml^l 
tree, and was found by $1. llartweg in the Barranca del EncarnaFion near 
Zimapan in Mexico. ’ This is the finest of all the garryas at present 
known, and very well worth the trouble of endeavouring to introduce, and 
one that would soon repay any person who has got correspondents if! Mexico. 
Mr. Bentham’s spec. char, and description are as follows: — 

“ Leaves large, broadly ovatc-eWiptic j the younger eobwebbed above, 
woolly beneath ; the full-grown blistered, smooth, and shining above, woolly 
or become smooth beneath. Racemes short, disposed in y dense few-fiowered 
panicle. Flowers (of both sexes ?) solitary, sessile, one seated in t'very bract. 

I have seen but two specimens—one, male anti withered; the other, female 
and in fruit. Leaves 3i in. to 4 in. long; 2 in. to 2j in. broad. Fruit 
scarcely larger than a grairt of pepper. Barranca del Encarnacion, near Zi¬ 
mapan.” t 

Guriyn obldnga Benth. PL Hartweg., p. 51. No. 385. This is one with 
very small leaves, very much resembling the smallest leaves on the Mucmis^ 
/'lex. Tlmv are about 1 A in. long*, and about % in. broad, quite smooth 
above, and downy on the under side. The plant grows about 6 or 8 feet 
high, and was found by M. Hartweg />n the sandstone hills nyar ltugla. 
Sir. Bentham’s spec. char, is as follows ; — 

“ Leaves oblong-lanceolate, or oblong elliptic, mueronatc, or, rarely stib- 
mutic ; the younger loosely tomentosc beneath, or on both sides; the full- 
grown smooth and shining above, tornentosF or become smooth beneath. 
Racemes short. Flowers .... The specimens are few and withered. 
Shrub Oft. to l()ft. high.” 

Garrya ovata Benth. PL Hartiu., p. 14., No. 80. This spccitjs has rathef 
small round leaves, about the $ize of those of the common plum ;#quite smooth 
on the upper surface, but very downy on the under surface. It was found grow¬ 
ing on rocks at 9,000 ft. in the mountains of Buft, ncar’Guanaxuato, by 
M. Hartweg, forming a bush 4 or 5 feet high, ft is more lik£ G&rryVy ellfptica 
of Douglas than any of the others, but the leaves are not half the size. 

“ Leaves ovate, very entire, sub-mucronate, densely pubescent beneath. 
Flowers, male, in short racemes ; and in both sexes solitary, sub-sessile ; one 
seated in every bract, and exceeding it in length. Bcntk .” 

Coni'fer/e.— Pinut pithyusa Strangways. This is only one of the varieties 
of P. halepensis, and is, I behove, identically the same as P. maritime* IV 
Lambert’s Monograph, P. halepensis maritime Arb. Brit., p. 223. fi^.^112t, 
which i* only the largest-coned variety, and more egg-shaped than the cones 
of thq.trufc-Aleppq one. Miave raised it from a co|je pres?nted'to the Society 
b^.Mr. Strangways and Messrs. Booth of Hamburg nave also presentedthe 
Satiety with a plant. * ' , 

Pinur pdtadf var. fbliis strictb Benjham. Plant. JIartw. This pine, is con¬ 
sidered by Mr. Bentham as only a-variety of P. patulu Ar[>. Brit. } p. 2267., but 
it certainly is a (Vqrv distinct <Jne. The jpaves of this (? specit?S, not variety) 
are three m a sheath, 7 or 8 inches long, stiff, and three tyifts the size o£ those 
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of the true A p&tula of ray former report (p. 6.), the leaves of which are only 
yiVfnches long, and very laic. The cones are hard, hom-shaped, and like 
those (ft P. r atula, but nVueh smaller : they Were received from M. Hartweg, 
who found them at Real del Monte in Mexico. > 

Vinus Ayacahuite Sehicde. This gigantic pine belongs to the Strobus di¬ 
vision, with the leaves five in a sheath, very short, not being more than 3 
or 4 inches long, but rather stout for the leaves of this section : the sheaths 
arc deciduous, and the ‘leaves (particularly the young ones) arc glaucous on 
the under side. The cones very much resemble those of P. cxcelsa, but are 
three times^he size, being from 12 in. to 1£ in. long, with distant, obWng, lan¬ 
ceolate, obtuse, spreading scales, which are refl€xed at the points. It Was 
fbund by M. Hartweg on the mountains of Guatemala, and by M. Ehrenberg 
at Omitlan in Mexico. 

Sinus Ji/ifb/ia Lindl. Sol. Reg. Misccl., p. 132. 1840. This magnificent new 
piTie has the leaves five in a sheath, which are from .15 in. to 18 in. long, and 
are longer than in any other species previously discovered. The branches are 
stouter than those of P. australis, and the cones also resemble those of that 
species mofc'tlujp any others that I am acquainted with, being from 7 in. to 9 in. 
long, tapering to a point, and with rather prominent scales. It was raised 
from seeds collected by M. Hartweg, on thp Volcan del Fuego,in Guatemala. 

A'bies Smil/niimx Wa/twh. Arb. Srit., p. 2317. fig. 2229. This Indian fir 
has been very much confused, and is supposed by some to be the same as 
yl'bics MorMda (als£ Khulrow) of Roylc, but they are very distinct in the 
cones ; cones of the true A. Smitlndna having been sent to the Society by 
Hr. Wallich, and of *4. il lorinda (Khulrow), by Hr. Roylc. The cones of 
yl'bics SmithiVi/w are not half the size of those of ji'bies Morinda, but more 
conical, with the scales rather cuncated, and much divided at the margins ; 
while those of yl'bics Mfirindn ( Khulrow ) are bluntly oblong, with the scales 
rounded, nearly entire (mostly bilobed), much thicker and larger in pro|K>r- 
tfon. I have not been able to detect any difference in the leaves of the young 
plants, but the young seedlings of yl'bics Smithtdno are much slenderer and 
smaller tljan those of yl'bics Aforinda^ol’ the same age. The tree in the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society’s Garden, of which a portrait is given in Arb. Srit., vol. 
viii. t. 340., ij A. Smith tuna Wall. 

IVerni l’insapo Sois. This most certainly is nothing but a slight variety of 
P. ccphaldnicu, but, I believe, disftnet in some minor points ; and 1 am surprised 
how any person with the least possible knowledge of Conifers should have 
supposed the one to be a Picca and the other an yl'bics. The seeds of yl bies 
are hard-shelled and round, like, those of Pious, while the seeds of Plcea 
a>% soft and aqgidar. This nlonc is quite sufficient to decide the generic dif¬ 
ference, without even having the deciduous scales of the cones. 

Juniperu.i flagr/lfiirnns. t A plant of this very distinct species of juniper 
was presented to the Society by Mr. Reeves, in the shape of one of those 
deformed,'or rather decrepit, specimens of Chinese shill, an old pollard, which 
is said to be above one thousand years old. It is very distinct from any other 
that I know or canbjind any description of. It has long, slendyr, closely im¬ 
bricated shoots (both j^mng and old), very much resembling very fine whipcord 
(in consequence of which I have placed the above specific name provisionally), 
and .ft is a true juniper having sometimes three open glaucous shoots with 
sl^irp lanieolate 1 elves. The fruit is small, globular, but sometimes slightly 
angular, .and very glaucous. It is quite hardy, and strikes "freely fr*m cut¬ 
tings of dietwo-ycaft-old wood. [Being quite hard^ and so gasily pWpag^ted, 
we t»ust so interesting antrtumamcntal a species will soon become general in 
collections. We recomiaqpd tl* plant to nurserymen.] * * , »* 

helper us dealbatu. Tlfis very distinct and handsome species is a supposed 
to’ be from North-West America. It \\Ss gfie close habit of %e common 
juniper, but wilh smnfl, imbricated, sharp-pointed leaves, rathpidistant on the 
^hbots, whiejf are father slender, aiftl of a beautiful glaucous colour, more 
particufarly in the early part oS summer. It is vgry distintt from any ottlflrs 
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that I know, and is one of the strongest-scented, not even excepting the sa¬ 
vins. It is quite hardy, and forms a rival for theisingular J. suecica in habit* 
Horticultural Society's Gardcii, Nov. 14. 1840. ‘ ' 


Art. II. On Mr. Penn's Mode of Warming and Ventilating. 

By N. M'. T. 

Avtijii visiting Mr. Penn’s establishment with the view of aserftaining the 
merits of his, method of hoatirtg afid ventilating plant-houses, the result* is 
that 1 think it fully deserving of all that you have said in its favour. I con* 
wider, it the greatest boon ever conferred upon the horticulturist. To M% 
Penn the thanks of every gardener are justly due ; mine he has most sincerity ; 
as I consider that he has done much to lessen the labour of our profession ; 
to shorten the list of ceifntlcss accidents that were ever ready, even at the 
eleventh hour, to deprive us of the just reward for months of unremitted ex¬ 
ertion and anxiety; and to render, with ordinary care, success, qycn in our 
most difficult operations, almost a matter of certainty. Wfere it merely a 
matter of theory, the advantage of a free circulation over stagnation, for 
every purpose of the cultivator, must be obvious to r evcry person possessing 
common sense, how’ever destitute he might be of horticultural knowledge; 
but happily this system has been so far tested by practice, that inhere is not 
room for a single doubt of its eflects. The plants treated according to this 
system by Mr. Penn are such, that I am satisfied he need only show them 
to his most decided opponents, to convince them of the utter hopelessness of all 
opposition, and that his system must speedily supersede all others. The 
beholder is in fact forced into the most favourable conclusion, without the aid 
of judgment; as nothing can more forcibly appeal to the senses. Its eflects 
may be tasted, smelled, and they are as sensible to feeling as to sight. Thu 
exquisite flu, our of fruit, the unusual degree of fragrance in flowers, the 
entire absence of all confined or fetid smells, and the comparative ease w ith 
which we can bear a degree of temperature that udder ordinary ciiltlmsfances 
soon becomes intolerable, may all be appreciated by the merest novice. The 
practised eye of the connoisseur and the practical man mutt perceive a 
striking originality of character displayed bj every plant that comes under 
his notice in Mr. Penn’s houses. This change of habit must be seen to be 
fully understood. Still there is no doubt that the effect greatly depends 
upon the unparalleled breadth of fine foliage so universally displayed ; and upon 
the absence of all debility of habit, which* is more or less apygrent in evefy 
plant cultivated in the hitherto unnatural atmosphere created by a covering 
of glass. There is a truly reiqarkable difference in this respect between some 
plants of the species flowering with Mr. Penn*,and ‘''flowering in spine of the 
superb collections in thp neighbourhood of London. The flower Stems pro¬ 
duced in the confinement, and by the exccssiVc stimulus applied by the latter, 
are elongated, comparatively feeble, and half-pendent from the weight of their 
blossoms; wfiile with the former they are stubby, clastic, and upright, bearing 
with ease their fine blossoms, having apparently found fhe necessity of nerving 
themselves to withstand the current of air in which they live. 1 ' * 

„ It would be tedious to descend to the notice of individual species,«but In 
remarking the superiority over general culture so evident, I paid particy.far 
attention .to such of our old shy favourites as fell in mjtway,; and {notwith¬ 
standing their general obstinacy, I invariably fount' them keeping pace *witli 
(XfT rather surpasiixg) the mass in their approach to (perfection. 

Some edeumbers trained up the rafters of a forcing-house were ’growing 
with surpfisif.g luxuriance, and under them kidwybeans irf 1 pots in full bear¬ 
ing, and exhibjjing (June 1.) afi the health and stubbitiess they generally do 
in March or "April. Let the. practical man mark this, A house of pine t 
plut is, without a single exception, of the most .magnified^ growtfi, dcrtiands a 
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separate notice. In examining some pine piunts grown in pits of the ordi¬ 
nary construction, .1 was d^ighted to find them also growing after the ordi- 
11&17 nvtnner. This speaks forcibly for the system, and demonstrates that 
any extraordinary effect may be attributed to Mr. Penn’s system, r/ithcr than 
to the management, which, however, appeared excellent in every department, 
daing great credit to Mr. Penn’s intelligent and most obliging gardener. 

There is, I find, an opinion that this system can only be useful in houses 
where fire heat is constantly used, and that for green-houses, or mere con¬ 
servative structures, it will be nearly useless. My opinion is the reverse of 
this. In sedition to its use in forcing-houses, where it may be deemed 
indispensable, I would adopt it in the green-hoi^e in preference to"all other 
jnodcs of heating. Green-house plants invariably do well while’we can admit 
nlenty of alK; or while we can maintain a current to counteract the effects of 
Samp. But there are sometimes months together that we cannot open a sash 
t«*cffect [his, without admitting air injuriously cold, or saturated with moist¬ 
ure ; it is then we are doomed to see many of our, tender favourites pine, 
droop, and die ; and then that the advantage of an independent atmosphere, 
circulating'at pleasure, and of any desired quality of heat and moisture, be¬ 
comes of incaleulable value. Admitting damp to be the greatest enemy that 
tender plants have to encounter during winter; that a current of air dispels that 
damp as effectually, and much more safely*, than fire heat (the least excess of 
which is always hurtful, often fatal), the conclusion is, that plants in a damp 
state are really mor* benefited by the application of fire heat from the com¬ 
motion it creates in the air, than from any trifling addition jt may make to 
the temperature. Hgnce the great utility of Mr. Penn’s apparatus, with which 
the same quantity of fuel will create a tenfold current, giving at all times the 
power of maintaining sufficient heat to keep plants m a state of health without 
the possibility of injuring them. Some persons suppose that plants will thrive 
better in a lower circulating medium, than they will do in a higher stagnated 
one ; (that is, that they will do as well jn a current of air heated to 00 °, as 
they would where it is stagnated and heated to 70 ° ; ) then I rtfrty that we 
know that plants of a more hardy nature will bear much more heat with the 
air ir^a state of circulation; than they will when it is stagnant. Therefore, 
with an atmosphere so truly under our control as that produced by Mr. 
Penn, we inn* reasonably expect an approximation in the habits of plants, that 
will render the division of structures, however desirable under any circum¬ 
stances, less a matter of absolute necessity than it has hitherto been. It is, 
l think, not improbable that this may be the ca-c to an extent that will render 
green-house grapes equal to the present forced fruit. 

« But it must appear premature, <*ven to guess at the effects to be produced 
by a system (he influenca of which must be universal. Still we can hardly 
expect too much^rom an£ thing so strictly in accordance with the grand ope¬ 
rations of # nature, Mr. Penn’^ method is not, however, entirely dependent 
upon tin; ventilation. Supposing that to go for nothing, still there is much 
to recommend it left. His boiler gives unlimited command of heat at the 
lejst possible expense of fuel, ami the whole apparatus is constructed with 
truly self-acting simplicity, which is an object of the last importance; and his 
manlier of heating sif many houses from one fire possesses advantages that 
must bef obvious to all conversant with such matters, and must alone render 
’ it’siiptyiar to all •thefs. The saving of lubdhr, consequently of expense, gs 
gfeiit; while there is a certainty that one fire, upon which every thing impends, 
w.in be 1 jet%:r attended to, and therefore perform the work bctte%t^an if it 
werg left to half a score fiteglaces. Altogether, iTiave no*h.esitation iff say¬ 
ing that, where the houses of % an establishment are not* too far apart to ft 
connected, they will be better attended to than if they were sepSrate. I do 
notVienn to say that heat js often dcni«l when absolutely ne»eslary, but a 
little would often do* good, when we are lodi t* heat a separate apparatus to 
Deduce it. Where the whole are connected, .this can be do*e without, I mav 
lay, cither rtmc or trouble, anjl often, as chance may be, without a farthing? of 
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expense. For example, suppose that any of the houses at T^ork becomes 
overheated, turn the water for a time into a(jy house that may ne coljl or 
damp, and you have a more reasonable and economical way of gettin/; rid of 
the excessive 'temperature procured at so much expense, than by opening the 
sashes that it may escape into the external air. 

I cannot conclude this paper without repeating your advice, and earnestly 
recommending all whom it may concern, to employ, in the erection of this 
apparatus, the inventor in preference to all others; tljcy will thereby not only 
do an act of justice to Mr. Penn, but they will find him do the work better, 
and consequently cheaper, than any other mechanic. " 

•Mr. Penn, } be it understood, prei&es his invention upon no man. He cour¬ 
teously exhibits the effects it has produced to all who desire it, and leaves them 
to reject or adopt it at pleasure. Nor will he, 1 presume-, trouble himself to 
notice the attacks that may be made upon it. While others are finding fjult 
with his apparatus, he seems perfectly satisfied with pulling down theirs aftd 
substituting his own in <their stead. A short time ago we had some of their 
apparatus, excellent in their kind, erected here,- but now, thanks to the 
unsparing liberality of my respected employer, I have been allowct} to extend 
the new system to every thing requiring it here, where it hfis been at work 
for some time, answering admirably. Should I have to report progress, in¬ 
dependent of the opinion I have so unconditionally expressed, you may 
depend that it shall have fair play and no favour. The purpose to which the 
underground connecting pipes might be applied, in connexion with the still 
neglected schqme of portable houses, &c. (sec my paper on the subject, in 
voi. xiii. p. 442.), will, should it prove sufficiently interesting, form the subject 
of another paper. , 

Fvlkstone, Sept. 24. 1840. 


Art. III.* -Notes on the Progress of Gardening in the United States 
during the Year 1840. By A. J. Downing, Esq., Newburgh, near 
New York. 1 '• * ‘ 

Nothing has occurred so remarkable in the United States in'dic gardening 
wav, as the late dforus nuilticaiilis fever, as ft is now called here, which has 
fully exploded and burnt out this past season, after a duration of about two or 
three years. The production of silk, which is at the present moment carried 
on to a very considerable extent, and which, no doubt, will in time be one of 
the most important branches of industry 'h'ere, will undoubtedly be greatly 
benefited by the attention which the mulberry mania has attracted towards it. 
In the mean time, thousands have wasted their ti/nc and ^loney in this idle 
speculation, and not a few have been mined of muft embarrassed,by it. In 
the autumn of 1838, the demand for this species of mulberry was f so great, 
that the trees were sold by the 100 and 1000 1 at prices varying from Is. to of. 
per tree, according to the size and number of cuttings tlu^,plants would affbfd. 
During the winter of 1838-39, in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the gardeners 
emptied their green-houses of plants, or built new onefl to Lie occupied in the 
propagation of this far-famed plant; and, through the whole southeAi states, 
cyery one appeared to be occupied in the same manner; ev^n the sajji^s were 
taken put of tke dwelling-houses to cover hot-bed frames filled with [.he 

S ettings. During the spring of 1839, the feveij was, afc itjj height. 

>n sales off-the plants anu cuttings were neade daily in New Yojjt at 
enormous prices, <arge quantities were imporfed' fropi France and the South 
or Europe'; and not only were all the varieties ofvA/orus alba soltKfor M. 
multicauliS, lent even the branchestof some of ojjr native Sees, as Kie Cilia 
americuna, were sold in hurdles for cuttings of the M. mqUica&lis. The 
ordinary ,priee r f<w buds (every, bud witl produce a planjt) was two to fi*'C 
cento; and not only eardeners and aericulturists, but*- merchants, law vers, 
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physicians, and divincsf were found purchasing, and afterwards assiduously 
fostering; this newly discovered source of wealth. Although the summer of 
ft*9 ,was an extremely qnwourable one, yet an accurate observer, who made 
the entire tour of the union from New Orleans to Boston, informed us that 
at the lowest calculation there could not be less than fifty millioils of plants 
growing in the country. The natural result was, that in the autumn succeeding 
all came into the market as sellers, and none as buyers; the trees were first 
sold at a few cents each, and finally were not to be disposed of at any price 
whatever. During the present year, therefore, while immense numbers nave 
served as £rush for sticking peas, or have been entirely thrown away, a con¬ 
siderable number of individuals possessing.thtL requisite means. Its well as 
,niany farmers, have turned their attention to silk-growing with' good success. 
In New England there are at least two towns that produce annually from 50 
\o 100,000 dollars’ worth of silk; and, at the last fair of the American Institute 
i*f New York, specimens of tassels, fringes, and a great variety of silk fabrics 
of the first quality, were exhibited, entirely of domestic production and manu¬ 
facture. Our sewing silk is admitted by the consumers of this article to be 
far strong*, and of equal fineness and lustre with the best Italian ; and, from 
the mor? gradual and sure manner in which the silk business is making 
progress, we have no doubt that it will ultimately be of immense importance 
to the nation. • * 

The Advance of Horticulture generally in the union is rapid, though, from its 
being diffused over juch an immense territory, the results are neither so soon 
nor so easily appreciated as in a country covering a smaller superficial area, as 
England or France. Every year we find the number of what may be called 
handsome villas and suburban residences, with respectable, sometimes elegant, 
gardens and neat green-houses, increasing, especially in the middle and eastern 
Atlantic states. The recently increased facilities of importing rare plants by 
the medium of the steamers have given fresh stimulus to the exertions of 
.amateurs and commercial gardeners in^obtaining new species and improved 
varieties. Immense quantities of fruit trees, rose bushes, aaA»ornamental 
shrubs, &c., are imported annually, and sold in New ork ; those from the 
Freift’h tmrscries are, however, frequently of the most worthless description, 
though sold under high-sounding names. Although New York is the point 
of reception* and delivery for a considerable portion of theunion.it is far 
below Boston and Philadclplmi in horticultural zeal or taste. This arises 
partly from the all-engrossing*nature of the commercial pursuits of its in¬ 
habitants, and partly from the fact that its own direct suburbs are neither 
pleasant nor perfectly healthy for residence ; hence, the more wealthy in¬ 
habitants form their country sSats on the banks of the Hudson, the Con¬ 
necticut, &c.* The suburbs of Boston, on the contrary, are, perhaps, the most 
beautiful in the union, abounding with elegant and well cultivated residences of 
opulent citizens^ The •climate of Massachusetts being a little more in¬ 
auspicious to the maturing of the finer fruits than that of the middle states, 
forcing is carried to greater perfection about Boston*than in any other portion 
of the union ; somt^if the finer places having from 500 ft. to 1200 ft. in length 
of green-houses antf forcing-houses. Philadelphia is particularly remarkable 
for the taste for greOh-house exotics which has long existed there, as there 
arc .probably more plants grown there than in all the other towns of the 
■lilon^tqgether. jThe'public squares of this dty are numerows and filled wj£h 
dunce and beautnul trees, and the windows ana walls of tha> houses m-e more 
qicgantlf (Ipcqratet^with rare plants and climbers than is dlsewher&lpne seen. 
There are seven horticultural societies in the utlion, these of BostcJh and 
Philadelphia, of coursj, takyjg the lead in zeal aud* usefulness. Some 
idea olithe interest manifested ir^thesc cities may be formed, whefi it is staled 
thdt th* proceed* of the acjpiission to th» lute exhibition of thrift ter society 
were nearly 4^00 dollars. • . 

. No country in the world is more favourable to the growth or the finer fruits 
of temperate climate* than tli£ northern half of the United States. Although 
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the winters are moderately cold, yet, when the spring fairly commences (from 
the first of March to April), all tear of the chilling frosts so fatal in-England 
is over, and the trees bloom and the fruit sets and .swells with rapidity Ap¬ 
prising to a European gardener. Walls are comparatively unknown, yet the 
poorest occupant of an acre of ground may have the finest peaches, cher¬ 
ries, plums, apricots, melons, &c., with the easiest possible out-of-door 
culture. Several attempts have been made by French and German emigrants 
to introduce the cultivation of the foreign grape for wine on a large scale. 
These have always failed, the wine grape of Europe being almost the only 
fruit of the other continent which does not arrive at an equal perfection here. 
Buf, we Gave several native lfciriotiesrwhieli promise fully to supply their place 
for the vintage, if not for the table. Vineyards of these kinds are now in 
successful operation in various sections of the union, amounting in all to 
about 3000 acres. Mr. Longworth of Cincinnati, Ohio, a most intelligent anu 
zealous patron of horticulture, has produced the finest wines; some of thfh.i 
indeed so nearly resembling the finest and most expensive imported varieties 
as not to be distinguished by the best judges. The yield of these American 
grapes is truly enormous, Mr. Longworth having produced at the rate of 
3000 gallons per acre. »■ 1 

Commercial Gardens are constantly increasing as the wants of the country 
increase. Fruit trees are of course most in demand where so many new 
residences are being planted ; but the taste for ornamental trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants is every year becoming greater. Mr. (Gordon Jtms given a 
tolerably good description of the principal nurseries in a former page of your 
-Magazine. The largest general nurseries at present are«Wilcomb and King’s 
at Flushing, and our own ( A. J. Downing and Co.) at Newburgh, near New 
York. The latter covers about 24 acres ; and trees and plants have been dis¬ 
tributed in a single year over 23 states of the union, .embracing a diameter of 
nearly 1000 miles. 

Messrs. Winshlp’s nursery at Brighton, near Boston, and those of Mr. 
Kenrick, ats." celebrated for their ornamental trees, as well as those of 
Landrcth of Philadelphia. Colonel Carr’s establishment, near the latter city, 
is especially remarkable for its fine native trees md tree seeds.f • Besides 
these, there are nurseries at Albany, Burlington, New Jersey, Auburn, Ro¬ 
chester, and Buffalo, in the State of New York ; several«pretty large 
establishments at Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, &e.; besides 20 more 
new ones in progress at Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other places in 
the western states. The largest growers of green-house plants are Mr. 
Buist of Philadelphia, aud Mr. Hogg of New York ; the former, one of the 
most intelligent cultivators in the country, *iias about 13,000 square feet of 
glass. Mr. Thorburn of New York is the great dealer in sccfls, and grows 
the dahlia to its highest perfection at nis residence t at Astoria near the latter 

city- ' . , *’ 

We are greatly in wan) of an experimental garden, like that of your Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of London, to test the endless variety of fruits which are 
offered to the public by the various nurseries at home at^l abroad, and sliqw 
their comparative excellence in this climate. None 6f our horticultural 
societies have yet been able to establish experimental ’gardens; and, indeed, 
there is no public experimental or botanic garden in America, belonging to 
ayy institution t»r corporate lAidy, worthy of the name. l. Mr. Mqpqjng' <rf 
Salem, ^Massachusetts, one of our best pomologists, lias devoted himself to tbfc 
branch oj. horticulture ; and we have ourselves, fruited aqd tested, during five 
past fear, at this 'establishment above, 250 varietiec of fruit, including nearly 
uK the finest new varieties of Knight, Van Mqps, &c. 


* The nurseries of the Mqfjsrs-. Prince, at Flushing, ase in rapid state of 
decay, an<J the r g*een-housc plants and #tlier effects of the proprietor'have 
i latety been sold by .auction. ■ *’ 
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A public garden for promenade'has been commenced within a year in 
Boston, by tt company of individuals, and a collection of plants purchased, 
gfttn-ljouse built, &c„ whicll we hope may set,an example worthy of frequent 
imitation in the other cities. 

In relation to Floriculture, it is difficult to give an idea of the exact state of 
our gardens; fpr, while you will find 1000 gardens in which the rarest 
China and hardy roses, or the latest and most recherche dahlias, are blooming 
in the greatest beauty and perfection, in the neighbourhood of fine camellias, 
pteonias, hyacinths, tulips, &c., there is scarcely such a thing as a respectable 
collection %f carnations, auriculas, pansies, or anemones in the whole country. 
This has arisen, however, in a great ineamirc* frgm the fact that these latter 
florist's flowers have almost invariably perishcq in the long vfiyages of the 
packet ships, from being badly packed, &c.: and we hope soon to see them 
Becoming every where common, since the rapid passages made by the steamers 
h^e enabled usto import them in excellent condition. 

In the'Literature of Gardening, but little has been produced here, as the 
current works of the English press, of a higher character, find their way 
across the*Atlantic almost as soon as published. Buist’s American Flower- 
Garden lftreclmy, and Bridgcman’s Gardener's Assistant, Kenrick’s Orchardist, 
and Lindley’8 Guide to the Orchard (American edition), are the most popular 
works that have yet b§en published in fois country. Hovcy’s Magazine of 
Horticulture is published monthly at Boston. Our agricultural periodicals, 
increasing fiaily in number and circulation, arc working great good for the 
farming interest, and indirectly for that of gardening, by teaching some of the 
principles of the art* of culture, as well as practical results in'ail parts of the 
Union. The American Institute, which holds an annual fair or exhibition of 
the products of native industry in New York, second, in point of size or 
interest, to none in thq work), has for two years past had a department, 
especially devoted to agriculture, where the choicest stock and pure blood 
cattle are shown and sold, and where ploughing matches to test the best im¬ 
plements are held. The present season (hey have also proposed ^horticultural 
department, which, if carried out on an equally liberal scale, may be of great 
service m ‘bstcring a taste for horticulture. 

Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, near New York, 

Sept. 30. 18-10. 


Art. IV. Report on the State of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
* Egypt. 'Extracted from iJr! Bowjung’s Report on Egypt, presented 
to Parliament, and printed in 18ft). 

* ( • 

The •Report from wldch the following extracts are taken is 
one of the most interesting which can welMoe conceived. Egypt, 
which is generally considered to be a semi-barbarous country, 
in which it is dangerous to travel, and next to impossible for a 
European to live in comfort, is here shown to be making gigantic 
wtfictes^in civilisation, and all this through the efforts of one in- 
fljvidual, the^present^ pacha, or viceroy, Mahomet Alj. "Hie 
few cktfticts for which we can afford jroom' chief!jh^elate to 
agriculture and gardening; but as the Report* Itself, occiJ^yfng 
236 folio pages of IpiallTyjie, is, like other government Reports, 
sold for littlft more than the paice of the paper g d.), we 
recomtfienck it fb every reader wh&ses heart is capable of- ex¬ 
panding with delight at the prospects of human Mature,*in a parf 
1840.» Dec * u u 
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of the world hitherto generally considered* stagnant in respect 
to all that is good, and in the full plenitude of suffering fr^m 
much that is evil. It is impossible to read this Report without 
being struck with admiration and astonishment at the comprehen¬ 
sive mind, impartiality, and delightfully liberal views of I>r. 
Bowring. The government which has employed such a man 
deserves immortal honour. A man, indeed, with so many quali¬ 
fications for such a mission is rarely to be found ; aiu^ we trust 
that he v will be long blessed with health and strength to be simi¬ 
larly employed, and that a government may always be at the 
head of affairs in this country which has sense, liberality, and 
independence enough to engage him in labours which may 
truly said to have for their object, not only the welfare of Great 
Britain, but the progress of civilisation throughout the t world. 

“ Agriculture. — The causes of the general stagnation of agricultural and 
manufacturing improvement in the East will be found to be deeply seated and 
widely spread ; for, though some evidences of progress may be here and there 
discovered, they must be considered as presenting a striking contrast to the 
almost universal result. „ r 

“ There is in the Mahomedan religion itself a great want of encouragement 
to art, science,' or industry. It does not give honour t# labour. The book 
and the sword are the only two objects which it presents as worthy the 
ambition or the reverence of its votaries. The Imams, who sometimes preach 
with the Koran in one hand and a wooden scimitar in the other, are living 
emblems of the present state of the Mussulman world, — for the sword is 
powerless, and the book speaks in ^vain. Agriculture has no praise in the 
Koran, noaj'as manufacture nor commerce: it is the book of the desert, 
addressed to the inhabitants of the wilderness. The Nile is, indeed, an object 
of religious veneration among the Egyptians, as wells and water-rpvinrfs are 
to the Arabs j but the attachment of the fellahs to their fields and to their 
plantations, which distinguishes them from the great body of the ftlahomedans, 
has in it much of Paganism, which, indeed, held the plough in honour. The 
Koran was addressed to warriors — to the fighting men of the waste. The 
Mahometan cultivator seems to accept and resign himself to a recognised 
condition of humiliation and inferiority — for him there is little comfort In the 
holy book. If an Egyptian artisan be asked to undertake any labour ana¬ 
logous to the cultivation of the soil; as, for example, to assist in the care of a 
garden, in the enclosure of a field, or any similar' work, he will indignantly 
answer, “ Am I a fellah ? ” Hence the pursuits of agriculture imply degrada¬ 
tion, and the peasantry represent not the priile, but the poverty —«not men 
aspiring to wealth and ihflucnce, but those contented with a ineek and un¬ 
resisting servility.” r „ 

After speaking of the measurement of land .and the rights of 
property, the principal agricultural produce of the country js 
stated to be trefoil, grain} beans, barley, pea£, arjd othef ^eetfsj 
which «are threshed at “ a kele per day,” and the threshed coyh 
watcJjetWfey a ipan at a kele per night, “ independently of what 

steals. The ..distribution of lands, the soil, “the powers of 
which are incalculable,” the encroqciimeftts of the desert, the 
hot- windS, surd the locusts, art. next repotted on. ' 

. “ Encroachments of the Deter}. — But a perpetual struggle* is-carried on 

the desert ^nd cultivation. In nigny parts of theDelta tHe desert has 
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invaded and mastered t*ie soil. In the neighbourhood of Abouzabel, in the 
district of Essiout, and sonfe other parts of Egypt, the desert has been van- 
tjlilihed by cultivation. < In fact, were there hands to plough, and water to 
irrigate, it is not easy to calculate what an immense tract of territory might be 
rescued from waste. Still, to counterbalance, as it were, the productive 
powers of the soil, other difficulties peculiar to eastern regions present them- 
seltfes in Egypt. 

“ The Khamsinr, or /(fit Winds. — The hot winds of the desert often destroy 
the hopes of the husbandman ; their intensity and duration become objects 
to him of ♦he greatest anxiety, for there are seasons in which the Jthamsine 
(which takes its name from its ordinary dhratioi> of fifty .lays) (Jries up whole 
^districts, even after irrigation. Added to this, She prospect of large and pro¬ 
ductive harvests is sometimes suddenly cut oft'by the visitations of Locusts, 
w^ich appear in clouds of myriads, destroying everything before them. I 
buve seeij dense masses of this all-destroying plague, followed by multitudes 
of hawks and other birds, filling the atmosphere ft>» a vast space, and then 
descending: on the fields of corn, which they completely devastate, and then 
wing theiipvay to another spot, to be devastated in its turn.” 

The Inundations of the Nile form a subject which surely cannot 
be uninteresting to»ariy gardener who has read his Bible. 

“ All countries,” J>. Bowring observes, “ arc subjected more or less to the 
action of the seasons on their agricultural productions, which are increased or 
diminished according to the circumstances more or less favourable to seed¬ 
time, growth, and harvest. But in Egypt one necessity absorbs all others j 
the sunshine to ripen, the fair weather for gathering the fruits of the earth, 
may always be reckoned on, but, unless the inundations of the Nile irrigate 
the lands, in vain through immense districts is the seed sown, in vain the 
husbandman goes forth to harvest. Tliijinundations are very various in their 
character and consequences : when favourable to the upper regions, they are 
excessive in the lower j and when they suit the lower districts, they somc- 
tiineS leifvi the higher country almost dry.” 

We omit great part of the subject to notice the curious and 
melancholy fact contained^ the following sentence : — 

“ It may be doubted if the farmed land is less than it was a generation ago ; 
in some districts it is undoubtedly greater; but the hands which cultivate arc 
diminished in number, and theif ^efficiency has been considerably interfered 
with by the lftibit of mutilation to which theydtave recourse as a means of 
escaping the milkary lifi£ to which the Egyptian Arabs have a singular re- 
pugnance^ not oipy from thc^ dangers they are exposed to, but from that 
passionate love ok the valley of Egypt which is the universal characteristic 
of the' race.” • * 

I 

* Cultivation bfr Surface Irrigation is practised is all warm 
countries, even in«the South of France; and perhaps the time 
wilt afrive when the importance of watering, as an elenieht of 

it • is at present. How we can think it reasonable to %upply 
every Sther*eleifient i# our fields and gatflens, and ye^vitbhold 
that which is the liff a and^oul of growth in plants, is not e&sjjty 
to Recountjd for f but this is not the time to enf^r on the 
subject* Dr. Bywring informs fls .that there are*in Lower 
Egypt SO,dbo water-wheels (pr cultivation by irrigation, each 
’■ u u 2 
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worked by three oxen and two men. They work, ©n an average, 
180 days in the year. There is, bitides, another jKind # pf 
machine for raising water, called a “ shadoof,” of which 'there 
are a great many worked by men without oxen. Dr. Bowling 
calculates that these water-wheels may be in a great measure 
dispensed with by throwing a dam across the Nile at a short 
distance from the fork of the Delta ; — a magnificent idea, the 
sublimity of which can only be fully felt by those who have seen 
a wide river passing through a perfectly flat country, such ns 
Holland. In a subsequent part of the Report, it is stated that 
the use of steam -engines for throwing up water may probablj 
render such a dam unnecessary. -i 

Canals and Wells* have been at all times in use for agricul¬ 
tural purposes in the region above the valley of the .Nile, and 
many of these have been constructed, excavated, or T rep..ired, by 
the government of Mahomet Ali. 

The governrhent, it seems', is obliged to force the inhabit¬ 
ants to cultivate the ground according to approved rules. 

“ The excuse alleged for forcing a particular cultivation in Egypt is, that 
the lazy habits of the fellahs would induce them to abandon cultivation 
altogether, or, at all events, only to produce the articles necessary for their 
own consumption, and such as required the smallest application of labour, 
were not the despotic stimulant applied. On one occasion, when I suggested 
to Mahomet Ali that a greater latitude left to the cultivator would lead to an 
increased production, he replied, ‘ No ! my peasantry are suffering from the 
disease of ignorance to their true interest, and I must act the part of the 
doctor. I must be severe when anything goes wrotig,’ 

“ The indolence of the fellahs may be, to a certain extent, a justification of 
that direction which the government gives to cultivation, by Requiring the 
production of certain articles in particular localities, not allowing to the 
peasant or proprietor to decide as to what pteducc would be most profitable 
to him. 

“ The authorities aver that, where a greater liberty of action has been given 
to the cultivator, his produce has been less,, and that the ordinqry motive of 
the love of gain is not so stropg as the unwillingness to labour. < As far, how¬ 
ever, as I was enabled to judge, the desire to accumulate and to retain wealth 
is as active and as influential among the fellah race^as in Iny other class of 
human beings; and, were the rights of property better defined andvcspected, 
and a system of regularity introduced into the fiscal machinery of E’gypt, the 
peasantry might be very safely trusted to take care of their own interests.” 

This state of things in Egypt is not very different from what was 
the case in the very best cultivated districts in Scotland. about 
tjje beginning of the last ventury; in proof of which see^leg- 
horn’s. History qf Agriculture in Black’s editiori of the Ensjj- 
clop%di'ArBrilqpmtea, row in course of publication. * « ( 
i Passing over several pages, which it would be interesting to 
qhote if this Magazine were as devdted to agriculture as 

it is to ‘gardening; and leaving the culture of* dourah glass 
(//oleus Sorghum L.), ticc, tobacco which is 'grown td a con¬ 
siderable extent in Middle Eervot, cotton the., culture of which* 
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is given in detail, wheat, pulse, the mulberry for silk, the sugar¬ 
cane for sugar, and tiff poppy and the olive for oil; we come to 
the Culture of the rose for rose-water, a subject which, we trust, 
will interest at least one portion of our readers. 

“ Fayoum is the Land of Rose Trees. — Tn May the soil is twice turned up, 
divided into squares, and slips are then planted in holes at a distance of ft. 
The slips arc covered with earth, which is kept constantly humid, till the trees 
appear al'jpve ground, when the irrigation is lessened and the trees reach their 
natural height of about 2J ft. At the end of ^cccmber the shootfare cut at 
, the surface of the ground, irrigation being recommenced for*thirty to forty 
days, being the time necessary for the budding and blowing of the flower. The 
*roses are gathered every morning before sunrise, while covered with dew; 
iftcy are placed in an alembic ere they dry or heat, and the distillation lasts six. 
hours. *The water is white when drawn from the plcmbic; that ottered for 
sale is generally yellowed by r a mixture of water from roses which have been 
infused. *A feddan gives from 6 to 7 quintals of roses. In 1832, 800 
quintals Verov collected. By a reduction of 50 per cent from distillation, 
these 800 quintals give 400, which produced 40,000 rottoli of rose-water. A 
feddan planted with wise trees costs <iO*piastrcs for culture and taxes, and 
gives 3 quintals, which give 300 rottoli, which, at 3 piastres, produce 900 
piastres nqf. But go person is allowed to distil roses for his own account, 
and those who cultivate them are obliged to sell them to the government. 

“ The manufacture of rose-water, for which the Faycmm was so dis¬ 
tinguished, is reduced to very small results. There are a few acres of rose 
garden in the neighbourhood of the capital (MeJineh el Fayoum), but their 
produce is trifling. The monopoly of rose leaves, for which so small a sum is 
allowed to the cultivators, has rendered the cultivation by no means worth 
•the attention of the peasantry or landholders. It is seldom that any cultivator 
has more than a single feddan dedicatee to the production of rose trees. The 
price paid for rose leaves is 25 piastres = 5s. per cantar. Of fine rose-water 
a small quantity is made for the us» of the government ; but that produced 
for sale is of little value and of indifferent character. There are three qua¬ 
lities of rose-water produced ; they sell for 3 piastres (7 Jrf.), 5 piastres 
(Is. Jrf.), and 7 piastres (Is. Hid.) per bottle. 

“ Otto of roses is not manufactured in the Fayoum, though the free cultiva¬ 
tion of rose trees would, 1 am assured, enable its inhabitants to compete with 
any part of the East in its production. The consequence of the monopoly is 
the gradual diminution of rosd trees throughout the district, every person 
being interested in producing as few as possible* 

“ jOates. — Ows of thS most productive and most extensively cultivated 
objects oj" the vegetable kingdom is the date tree. It is spread over all Egypt, 
is a source of considerable revenue to the government (1 piastre per tree being 
generally levied), and administers, both by its fruit, trunk, branches, leaves, 
apd fibres, to the cgmforts of the natives, far more than any other product of 
the soil. As a source of landed revenue it is highly lucrative. One pro¬ 
prietor told me that he had planted 5000 date trees, which, after eight years, 
had* produced yearly fruit of the average value of from 40 to 80 piastres 
#8i. tg yjr. sterling) {for tree. Revenue is ccAlected on aboat two millions ( of 
aate trees. * . • 

. *“ Mrykkr. — Mjjddcr is^iroduced in Middle Egypt to" some ejtf£nt for the 
consumption of the country, principally for dyeing the twbouche, ot*skull- 
caps, which are universally worn. Madder cultivatio* was introduced in 
1825. • In 1833 there wrfe 300 fpddans in Upper Egypt, and 500*in the Delta 
anft tha KelyouH, devoted |o madder roots. .» * 

“ Wings. —JEgyp* was never celebrated for jts wines. Herodotus says it 
produced no wine^in his time. A few attempts have bee* made, principally • 
by Ibrahinf Pacha,*to introduce .the cultivation of the vine; and«s«me* 
* * . u v .3 
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tolerably good wine has been made, me white wkie resembles Marsala, 
though it is not equal to it in quality ; the red iL somewhat sim'dar< to th e 
common wine of Spain. . ' t b * 

“ Trees. — 1: The indigenous trees of Egypt are few. The Acacia (lebbek) 
has a fine foliage in the time of the inundation. The heart of the trunk, 
which is black, is employed in wheel-making and sakias: the white part of th«t 
trunk easily decays. 

“ 2. The syeomore (gimmis) [Ficus Sycoinorus Ik] is knotty and not 
easily split; it is used much in the construction of sakias. Its fruits grow 
from the trunk, but do not ripen unless cut. r* <■- 

“ t jk The Acacia nilotica (s^pt)>is Ised for hedges and enclosures; it is also 
employed for boat-building on the Nile, for sakias, and for charcoal. In , 
Upper Egypt gum is extracted from this tree. Boats are constructed in 
Senaar of the saat, which comes down the Nile for sale. Its fruit, called 
karat, is used for tanning, and it completely impregnates the leather t in forty 
days ; so tanned, the leather resists heat admirably, but not humidity. 

“ 4. The etl is a tree of light wood, which flourishes with so small a quantity 
of water as to grow on the skirts of the desert. Its appearance resembles the 
cypress. *■ * 

“ 5. The nebk is a tree bearing fruit resembling olives, whose wood is 
employed for various purposes. ‘ 

“ 6. The doum (Hyphame coriacea) is a dichotomous palm ; the wood is 
used for the making of sakias. It is of a fibrous texture, rot easily; split. 

“ 7. The date palm (Phoenix dactylifera Lin.) is the most common and 
most useful of Egyptian trees. It is easily propagated by* the off-shoots from 
the roots: of its leaves, brooms and brushes are made; of the lif, by which 
the branches are bound together, all sorts of cordage; the trunk is employed 
for house building and many other purposes; and tho fruit, of universal con¬ 
sumption. 

“ Olive trees are now introduced ip large quantities, and produce fruit in. 
three years. ■*=> 

“ Orange trees are very numerous in the province of Galiub, and lemon 
trees are common. There are many pi u fit trees, arfti some apple a id pbach 
trees; large quantities of figs and cacti. 

“ There are few medicinal trees; among which, the khiar shenibcr’s fruit is 
used for purging. ( 

“ The fibres which bind together the branches of the date trees are an 
article of great consumption in that country, being used for purposes of 
cordage : in the Fayoum, these fibres (/if) are of a peculiarly fine quality. 

“ Onions. — There is a very large production of onions in Eg^pt, far larges 
than that of potatoes, which, indeed, do not succeed well in the rich alluvial 
soil. The ordinary price of ojiions is from 4 to‘ 6 piastres per cantar, or 
about lr. the cwt. ; but the price was trebled in 1837, ffom th^. general 
deficiency of food. So lprge is the consumption, from the employment of 
the onion in such a variety of dishes, and ftfr such a variety of purposes, 
that a person of the opulent ranks assured me he consumed in lus family, 
whose annual Expenditure was about 3001 sterling per' annum, -nearly two 
tons of onions.” * 

« , . 

r The expense of living for an agricultural iabdurer in t IJgyp1r 
is aboyt half the price of labour; and if. is a curious fact, that 
the proportion Jbetweea 1 the expense of living artd w&gds for the 
lotvest description of labour was the same in England about the 
tin?e of Elizabeth, and, in fact, has been dearly the same^n all 
countries'if here the labou^er*»had few or no enjoyments ‘of hn 
intellectual ifttyire; in siiort, previously to the tinfe when la- 
hoiyerscould t;ead. In the present century, «ifl England* the' 
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proportion begins to differ, but still the expenses of workmen of 
e,vjry description are |onstantly treading on the heels of their 
incomes, and, from the innate desire tb enjoy our copdition, will 
probably always do so. A fellah, or agricultural labourer, in 
Egypt, receives about Id. per day, and if he is prudent he can. 
live on per day. We now come to the important subject of 
■ 

“horticulture. — Much has been done in Egypt for horticultural improve¬ 
ment j maBy of the gardens are beautiful in appearance, and rich in their 
possessions ; the most striking are in the care’ of'Europeans; that of Ibraflim 
Tacha, in the island of Khoda, is one of the mcfet attractive. It is under the 
Superintendence ofTVIr. Trail, A.L.S., C.M.Z.S., &c., and is kept in order by 
ahtut 120 workpeople, whose average earnings are a piastre ( 2 Jrf.) per day ; 
tue extent of this garden is about 40 acres. In. this garden many very 
interesting and important experiments have been nfttde, which are likely to 
have a happy influence on the future productions of the country. I found the 
teak tree in a most flourishing state. In a period of seven years it had reached 
the height of 25 ft., and was most luxuriant in appearance. Mr. Traill had 
been producing the teak from seeds, and*there were about 300 teak trees in 
the garden. As forest*trees are almost unknown in Egypt, the timber con¬ 
sumed for ship-building, for domestic and general purposes, being principally 
imported filnri Syria, the introduction of the teak is of the highest interest 
and importance to the country. The bamboo, the yam, the eaoutchouc, the 
ginger, and the arrow-root had also completely succeeded, and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Traill, may be cultivated without difficulty t 8 any extent. The custard 
apple also has been introduced and prospers. 

“ The experiments that have been made in the cultivation of the coffee and 
Jea plants have not been fortunate, and it is to be feared that the soil of Egypt 
is not friendly to their production. But that the introduction of many 
important agricultural articles, which have hitherto not been attended to, 
would ad<^ greatly to the-resources yf Egypt, there can be no doubt. The 
inertness of the fellahs, the unwillingness to try any new produce, however 
much the cukivation may promise, have been the cause of the scanty number 
of articles which the Egyptian soil, so rich and exciting, has hitherto nur¬ 
tured. Nothing but the stublfiirn purpose of the Pacha would have led to 
the growth of such vast supplies of cotton, to the cultivation of opium and 
indigo, and other objects of European consumption. The peasant is always 
(jesirous of producing what he and his neighbours consume, in preference to 
articles for export; and it is to be feared, the; coercion which is exercised 
towards the fellah, in order to compel the growth of the principal articles of 
demand for foreign markets, finds some justification in the unwillingness of 
the cultivators to attend to fliem without the arbitrary interference of the 
authorities. • •_ 

“ The successful attempts which have been made in the gardens of Egypt, 
may ultimately produce in its fields results of a more extensive character. 
Horticulture is in that country scarcely distinguishable from agriculture, and 
will, probably, by the attractions of greater profits, encourage adventure. 
Ibrahim Pacha has, indeed, been very willingsgratuitously tefc distribute seeds 
atyi plhifts and trees from his own garden ; but the cases iye rare in whifch 
any attcntjpn has been paithto them by the receivers. • _ - • 

' “ To The F%chafthe h^ticulture of Egypt ow %3 much 4 not^Sffiy t$e his 
owft extensive gardens watched over by intelligent and skjjfjil botanists, but 
has seat travelling gardt#ers tft the East Indies and other parts* in orde#to 
collect specimen* of such vegetable productions as are likely. t» suit the 
Egyptian soil. Nqf is th*ere any unwillingness on his part to incur any 
expenses for tne furtherance of botanjpal science, and for maljjn$ it instrumental, 
to the^eneAl agricultural interests of the country. [Dr. Bowring ihforgg^us.J 

u u .4 
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and, indeed/the fact had been previously stated to u»by Mr. Traill, when in 
England in 1838, that the Pacha had sent Mr. il‘Culloch,one bf "his head 
gardeners, to British India, and that he had brotghf to Egypt forty cqsel df 
plants, seeds, and roots.] 

“ I have been favoured by Mr. Traill with the following interesting statement 
as to the success of his horticultural experiments : — <■ 

“ ' Iihoda, 9th February, 1838. 

“ * Dear Sir, 

“ * While sending you the enclosed list of some of the more valuable 
plants introduced into the gardens of His Highness Ibrahim Pacha, 1 ^ince fneir 
formation in J830, allow in* td state that we possess, besides, many highly 
interesting species, as the mango, cocoa nut, black pepper, cinnamon, tea, &c. f 
but, being a very recent acquisition and now under expcrirfient, I have thought 
it tetter not to add them, until enabled by time to form an opinion as to I^'e 
probability of their naturalisation. ■ * 

“ ‘ The list sent you ccmfuins only such subjects as have either teen decidedly 

acclimated in Egypt, or from which satisfactory results have 1 - 

“ * I remain, dear Sir, 

“‘Yoursmost faithfully, 

“ ‘ Dr. Bowring. , “‘(Signed,) James Trailt,. 

“ * List of some of the most useful Plants introduced into Egypt within 
the last eight Years. “ < 

j Date of; • 

English Name. Botanical Name. ! Intro- • Observations, &c. 

;duction.l 


Star apple - Chryaophyllum Cainito i 1830 

Guava • Psidium pomiferum . 

Coffte Coflea arabica 


Teak 


Tectona grand is - 1831 


Papaw tree - - Carica Papaua 1834 

Arnotta - - Bixa Orellana - 

Allspice - - Myrtus Pimgnta - "1! _ 

Sago Palm - - Cycas revoluta - J j 
Custard apple . Annona Cherimoya - 
India rubber tree Ficus elastica - 
Turmeric - Curcumalonga - . 

Arrowroot - . Marantaarundinacea 
Ginger . • Zingiber officinalis 

Cedar wood « Cedrela odorata - - 

Fustic • • ftorus tinctoria - - 

Benzoin . - TJerminalia angustifera 
Cnjeput * - - Melaleuca Cajeputi. - 

Yam „ ***** - Dioacorcaacuhata . 1837 

t r 


Bamboo cane** - J Bambusa arundinacea 
1 €i 


Acclimated — but has not yet produced 
fruit. 

Introduced by Mr. Briggs many years ago, 
but, having been neglected, no result was 
obtained till taken up by me in 1831 — 
is now perfectly nuturaliscd — producing 
fruit abundantly. f» < * 

Seed sown in 18.30— several plants of which 
produced fruit last year, but, from the 
extraordinary care requited in preserv¬ 
ing the plants, ultimate naturalisation 
^ry doubtful. 

Of six plants raised from Indian seeds, one 
has now attained the height of 99 ft. 
4in., being au average growth of up¬ 
wards of 4 it. annually ; girth at one 
, toot from the surface of the ground 
2ft 4* in. r 

Another plnnt of smaller dimensions pro¬ 
duced st&d last year. 

Acclimated — fruited} 

Acclimated^- grows freely—but hitherto 
no produce obtained. f 

Lly?, but do not prosper. 

Acclimated — not fruited. 

Ditto— vegetates ft eely. * 

Ditto, ditto. . 

Ditto, ditU. • 

Ditto, ditto. , 

Acclimated — tree 14 ft. high — gtfows 
vigorously. « s ‘ • 

Acclimated. . €' C , 

Acclimated — tree 15 ft. high. • 

Acclimated— tree 14 ft high.. • r 
From five tuhcrstylantdd lakt /bar, an 
average! produce of fifteen-fold was 
obtained — successful cultivation indu. 
biC*ble. *,t. 

j\. small pnhit, having been placAl close 
by a canal of irrigattm last yeas, thsiw 
up thrfc vigorous shoots upwards of 10ft. 
long, which, Mtving i|Dod tHe winter 
uninjured, puts the naturalisation of 
this valuable plgpftbeyond aueslion.’ 
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“ There is everywhere resistance, a resistance not peculiar to Egypt, to 
the introduction of improved agrarian instruments, and, of course, improved 
lfiftbqndry makes little prepress ; the same old plough, the same rude tools 
which were employed a hundred generations ago, are still in Use ;• and I did 
not find that even the Egyptians and Turks who had travelled in Europe had 
brought back with them any disposition to attempt a superior method of 
cultivation. In the model farms established by the Government the best 
instruments arc used; Jjut the influence of these establishments has hitherto 
been small.” 

From the remainder of the Exportjne shall merely glean a 
•few facts or observations. * 

* The creation and destruction of earthenware vessels goes on 
a vjist extent; and the wheel by which the clay is turned. 
seems to have undergone no change from * the patriarchal times. 
The stones of some of the finest temples in Egypt have long 
been employed in the manufacture of lime; a barbarous prac¬ 
tice, which we are not to be so much surprised at when we con¬ 
sider what frequently takes place in this country with the finest 
Gothic ruins, which are frequently made quarries for modern 
buildings, or even fence walls. The Pacha has put a stop to 
this practice in*Egypt. Salt is obtained by the* peasants by 
soaking the bodies of mummies in water* and afterwards evapo¬ 
rating it. Even the sand and stones on which mummies have 
lain are found impregnated with salt, and they are also steeped 
•in water. Here are wants to be supplied which might form the 
germs of three sure and lucrative manufactures: improved pot¬ 
tery ; lijpe-burning ^ora native limestone, which is abundant; 
and salt-making from sea water. In the government administra¬ 
tion there*is a minister for public instruction, who is also director 
of the public works, &c.# One of the duties of this minister is, 
to see that schools and instructors are provided for all the youth 
of both sexes in every part of the country, and we cannot help 
wishing tljat he would introduce the teaching of English into 
all these schools, n& one step towards the universality of that 
language. This minister’s duty is also to inspect all plans for 
buildups, pu&lic or private, and to protect the monuments which 
already exist. Dr. Bowrfng, at the request of the viceroy, drew 
up a plan for a commission to be charged with the .preservation 
of public monuments, researches for new discoveries, and the 
establishment of a museum in which all the more valuable 
I'mayef objeefs should be collected? This excellent idea jve 
tfcust .will be carried iijto execution. In all psinrttive countries 
there *is*little fchangf in the fashions ef dress, buf^Sinqe the 
Pacha began his improvements, the beauty, .variety, and eeo- 
nomf of European*Cottons and silks, are gradually*working a 
fevolution in* the dress of both fejjes, which will elk f in firmly 
finding th£ East to the West,by the fifiks of coqjnterce. There, 
are aegufer stejffiers frojn various parts of Europe to Alexandria} 
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but the ordinary passage is from Marseilles, which occupies 
fourteen or fifteen days, including stoppages, and costs for e%qfi 
passenger 2&l. Letters between London and Alexandria arrive in 
from seventeen to nineteen days, and cost about 2s. each. We 
mention, these prices, because we have no doubt some young gar¬ 
dener will be disposed to offer his services to Mr. Traill, whom 
from our personal knowledge, we can state ‘to be a most excel¬ 
lent man much attached to Egypt. The accounts of f jhe slave 
trade and s}pve hunts arg horrible. The natives are burned gut 


of their hiding places, like wasps or foxes ; or caught by snares 
or traps, like game or vermin. For the sake of impressing oil 
the reader’s mind the incalculable blessings of civilisation, toe 
make the following quotation, though we admit that it is some¬ 
what foreign from the subject of gardening. «. 

“ As the pay of the troops was often in arrear, they generally showed no 
little activity in capturing the negroes, on whose sale they were to depend for 
the settlement of their claims ; and Vherc is sufficient,evidence that horrible 
atrocities are frequently committed in the capture of slaves. In some cases, 
where the blacks had retreated to caves and caverns, fircs,of straw, and brush¬ 
wood have been kindled at the entrance in order to force them out by fear of 
suffocation. Resistance leads to frays in which much ,hlood is shed ; but, 
generally, the poor slaves are seized by men in ambuscade, from their mothers 
when in the fields, from small parties of blacks who are surprised or waylaid 
by the soldiery, or by individual acts of kidnapping. , Wars are entered upon 
for the purpose of making prisoners to be sold as slaves ; the quarrels of petty 
communities are engaged in for the sgke of handing over the weaker party to. 
thejellhbor sl-ve dealer. Sometimes the strong sell the weak, even of the 
same tribe; in a word, there is no crime which is not committed on the spots 
where the slave trade has its birth.” (Report, $c., p. 83.) r * ‘ 


So brutal is the usage of the negroes after they are captured, 
that it is estimated that 80 per cent perish in the first ten days 
after seizure. The facts related by ]9r. Bowring on this head 
are fearful. In estimating the positive suffering, however, we 
must make allowance for the differeot state of feeling among a 
people so degraded ; even the memory of tlyase people is so little 
cultivated, that it only reaches back a few fears, apd their future 
prospects of life are so limited, that .the/ have, scarcely any 
thoughts which reach beyond a few days or weeks. Nevef theless 
they are “ almost invariably fierce religious fanatics.” The Pacha 
seems favourable to the abolition of the slave trhde, but he does 
not appear to have taken any active measures kgainst it. ( 

“ Hatching of Eggs.— From* fifteen to twenty millibns 'of chickens ai% 
annually hatched jn Egypt by artificial heat. One chickenris given for tv® 

^ ^ ■ * 

“ Misdirection of Labour*.— The misdirection a»d waste oflabou/ in,the 
Levant are very gvat; thought is seldom associated with the ordinary 
occupations tif life. If rubbish is to be remoyeci, forVfxample, a large portion 
will be spilt fisom the baskets or carriages into whjch it is th*>own ; ifcimlfer- 
work is to be repaired, little^ attention is paid to the fitting gt the various 
*parts; seldom is a room made air-tight, tfitner from the door or windows.; 
«eldpn> is a staircase found in which the steps are of equal Heights.*” 
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“ Associated Labour. —• Sometimes labour is divided among small bodies of 
labourers,, a«!d I observed irf Upper Egypt an ingenious device for the equal 
distribution of their toil. \Wiere a certain number of fellahs had to divide 
the work in the fields with an equal nrtinber engaged in raising Vater by the 
shadoof, they had made a primitive sort of sundial by sticking a piece of 
w#od into the earth, and marking the hours at appropriate distances by bits 
of chalk. When the shadow reached the given spot, the field labourers took 
the part of the irrigators, and so interchanged their employment. I inquired 
how they settled this wnen there was no sunshine, and they said they made 
a smell ho^ in an earthen vessel, which they filled with water, and when it 
was run out they shifted their work, filling the vessel again to, mfihsure (Jhe 
ljibour of the new comers.” , 


• Commission of Ornament in Alexandria. — A correspondent 
it%%ur volume for 1835 (p. 280.) has suggested the idea of a 
society ’for promoting the improvement of .the public taste in 
architectival and rural scenery; and we have shown in the same 
volume {p. £83.) that such a society exists at Munich, where 
more attention is paid to public convenience and ornament than 
in any other country in Europe, not even excepting France. We 
were not, however, prepared to meet with an establishment of 
this kind In Egyj5t. 

• 

“ Commission of Orhamrnl in Alexandria .— Among the establishments which 
show the gradual progress of improvement in Egypt, I cannot avoid mention¬ 
ing the Commission of Ornament in Alexandria, instituted for promoting the 
cleanliness, hcalthfulnesi, and beauty of that important place. I had an 
opportunity of examining the proceedings of the board since its establish¬ 
ment. It has done much for tnc well-being of Alexandria, by providing for 
a freer circulation in the streets, for the ventilation of houses, Tmd generally 
by tl\p supervision of all buildings erected or proposed. No new building 
can be contracted withoift the approval of the board, which is authorised to 
order the removal of all nuisances affecting the public health. The British 
consul-gencrfR is the permanent president of the commission. It consists of 
some of the Egyptian authorities with a greater number of Europeans. There 
is a civil engineer who is especially attached to it, and the board has been 
instrumental in introducing many improvements and getting rid of many 
nuisances, thus adding much to the salubrity of the place. It has received on 
all occasions {he cordial support of the government. The viceroy himself, 
and all the officers of the (Jpvernment, submit to its ordinances.” 

“ Among the i$eful suggestions which I understand have emanated from 
this commission, ene has nee* the removal of all the cemeteries to without 
the walls^of Alexandria, The Mussulmans have now their burial ground; 
and each Christian sect, Copts and Greeks, Armenians and Catholics, and 
Protestants, as wellsps Jews, have each a separate resting-place for their dead, 
at some disftnee from the town.” 

, • Pefhaps themost interesting part of the whole Report is that 

i^hicli relates 'to education. It occupies above twenty pages, 
and is fyll of the most, gratifying details. There are ptimary 
school# to bfe spfead ip all the provinces,Ticcordiagtotne popu¬ 
lation; the system ,of Instruction is to be thessame in all, apti 
all. clfjldren ^re to Tie compelled to undergo it. Bu^for this, 
ana various othgr interesting subjects of general improvement, 
must refer to the Report itself. 
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Art. V. Notes on Provincial Nurseries. W 

• * « * v . • ♦; 1 

No. 1. Tub Milford Nursery, near Godalming. 

Perhaps you will allow me to lay before you and your numerous readies 
a few remarks I lately made in visiting some of the provincial nurseries; and 
as that at Milford, near Godalming, belonging to Mr. William Young, was the 
first which I visited, I shall accordingly begin with it? 

The Milford Nursery occupies a beautiful situation about half \^py between 
London *and Portsmouth, witji (he Portsmouth Road running along its 
southern boundary. The mfrsery abounds in every description of tree gene¬ 
rally used in extensive planting, with an immense number of evergreens, suefi 
as laurels, yews, cedars, hollies, box, &c. In passing along the road, tlfe 
general effect of the nursery is very striking, from the appearance of the Ex¬ 
tensive pits and green-houses which meet the eye, backed by numerohs thriving 
young trees, assuming at a distance the character of an evergreen plantation. 
On entering the grounds 1 was not a little pleased with a fifie specimen 
of /unfperus thuriiera Lin., forming a beautiful spreading .evergreen tree 
feathered to the ground, and hence an appropriate ornament for the lawn, 
or to stand out singly from a group where a low-growing tree is required. 
A little further on I observed several fine specimens of J. phcemcea Lin., 
Cupressus sempervirens stricta Arb. Brit., and 7’axqs baccata fastigiata 
Arb. Brit. In a turf pit not far from these large specimens, I* saw a fine 
specimen plant 1 of Cupressus torulosa Lamb. ; and, in pots, above 50 strong 
young plnnts of this species for sale. Also in pots, several fine specimens of 
that beautiful and, since the winter of 1837-8, scarce tree, C. lusitanica Tourn. 
In my opinion this evergreen ought to be in every cpllcction of Coniform in 
the country; as also Juniperus exc41sa IV., which forms one of the finest 
trees of all the section Cuprcssinae, attaining a height of 60 ft. with a slightly 
pendent habit. 1 have no doubt thaf, from its great elegance, this tree will in a 
few years become plentiful in our nurseries, as, from its exteusivc geographical 
distribution, seeds might be either procured froir. the'New or QW W>rld ; 
from the latter, no doubt, through the Calcutta Garden. At present Mr. 
Young’s stock of it appears limited, as I only observed a fe*v small plants 
in pots. In .dbietinm Mr. Young seems very rich. I saw fine specimens of 
■Pimis Banks iana Lamb., P. SabinicHa Doujf?, P. Coulteri 1). Don, P. lon- 
gifolia Boxb., P. canariensis Smith, P. excelsa Wall., P. Lainbcrtidnn Doug., 
P. monticola Doug.; with many of the common sorts in large quantities, 
such as P. pumilio Hce-nke, P. Laricio Poirt, P. austriaca Uiiss, P. Pallaf- 
iana Lamb., &c. &c. Among, the rarer /fines I observed A. Sifiithitina Wall., 
A. Douglasn Lindl., A. Menziesii Doug., A. cephaldnica Arb, Brit, [now Picea 
cephaldnica] j and in Picea nearly all the spegics. t There^ is also a fair pro¬ 
portion of all the genera belonging to Coniferaei ‘ 

As this is the season of the year when all deciduous vegetation Degins to 
fall “ into the sere and yellow leaf,” I was not a little nleased in observing 
the various tints of autumn, especially in the genus Qudrcus (wjjich is here 
rather numerous, counting above thirty species, exclusive of varieties). Q. 
dnetoria Willd. was in all its beauty, as was also Q. rubra L., with'most.of 
:he same sectioe. There are dome fine full-grown specimens of American 
^liercus and aqers in the arboretum of P. B. Webb, Esq.f Milford Houffc, 
which ddjoips the nilrsery, and which are now clothed in yellow, qfangc, pbr- 
>le, nod, and scanfet. “ «•. * ( 

•In a compartmpqt near one of the green-hobses, I observed a numerous 
:ohection ofi Crataegus Lindl., containing about 50tspecies and varieties, all 
named accggiing to the Arborctum t Britannu:nm .-and in a wow not <far Atom 
the above was ( a fine assemfjlagfe of pendulous trees, consisting oil weeping 
ash, weeping willow, weeping bpech, wosping elm, weeping poplar, weeping 
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laburnum,weeping, birchyandthat most beautiful of all weeping trees, the So- 
p/utra japdni&.ncndula Arb.TBril. When grafted high, this tree forms one of 
th*e*mast dtj^ntfut'livipg wgctable umbrellas imaginable, especially when 
trained eti paratol, * ' ' 

But leaving with regret the plants of the open air, where I pass over many 
varieties unmenttoned, I will give a hasty glance at the inmates of the green¬ 
house. On entering it, I 'was much pleased with a splendid collection of 
heaths, second to none,in England for luxuriance of growth, and the size of 
the specimens. Many were in full flower, and many more in an advanced 
statft Atfhe end of the house I observed a splendid specimen of Banksia 
spcciosa B. Mag. in full flower. This al*n» was a treat wortfy going to §ee. 
{There was also a very extraordinary specimen of Rhipidodendron plicfttilis 
Port. Brit., which* is of a great age, and is sure to arrest the attention of 
evgry visiter. The camellias lookctl well, as also did a quantity of Jfhododen* 
d#on arlxjreum Smith. In one of the pits, the pitcher plant grows luxuriantly; . 
for although this plant has generally been kept in a sfpve, yet it will stand in a 
house whcjje the thermometer falls below freezing, as I am told the individual 
here did ljst winter ; for though it had the ice on its leaves as thick as a six¬ 
pence, yet it did not suffer from it in the least. 

In a Dutch pit there were above s>0 species of Kenncdya and Zichyo, 
being nearly all the sontR yet introduced iflto this country. There are two or 
three species quite new that have not yet flowered ; also several other good 
things, amongst which I may notice Pronayn clegans, a climbing plant nearly 
allied to Sollya; also Convolvulus icoparius, one of therare|tof the genus, 
and perhaps not yet uto be found in any other collection in En'gland. I could 
go on to enumerate many other good and rare plapts which I saw here, but I 
will only notice the following hardy trees and shrubs, which I believe are not 
very common in the London nurseries, and which it may be useful to those 
planting arboretums to know may be had from Mr. Young : Aralia japdnica, 
•Atraphaxis spinosa, Nitraria Schober/, ffadsitm japdnica, and Paulownia im- 
perinlis. • 

If I do not meet ^ith a situation soon, it is my intention to visit some of 
the priniipal nurseries inalifferent j»rts of the country, and then perhaps to 
go to Scotland, and you shall hear from me accordingly. 

Bristol, Stytcmbcr, 1840. 


Akt. VI. How to get rid of Insects that have attached the Cacti. By 

1VI. Emil Sello. 

• • 

(Jranslatdll from the Garten Zcitung, by J. L.) 

It is Well knflwn to *everj gardener and cultivator of the Cacti, that the 
cxpuUiofi of the insects so injurious and destructive to this tribe of plants 
is particularly difficult to effect; and it is also a fact, that the scale 
vftnch is found between the spines on the elevated parts and,small protube¬ 
rances of ifiany species cannot be got rid of, without destroying the specimen. 
Perjnit/ me, then, to make known to you a more suitable method, for the 
Impulsion of such injurious insects, than I^ver saw in practice during my 
Journtyf , • 

•In the establishment of M. Mnkoy in Liege, a very simple and, there¬ 
fore, eUsy* method* has bcen*practiscd for a long time jnost^irecegsfully, 
without the specimens on*which it was employed sustaining the most trifling 
injury. Such an opeat^ion 4s generally performed elfetvnerej>y meanpof 
brush, or other small kind of instrument, which occupies several 
hours, and is Trcqucntly* attended by* tljp injury of the exterior of the 
giant; iTut htre iris effected in the course hf a few niinfites, without the 
> plant a sustaining «ijy injury whatever. Many species of the Mnmijjillaria^ 
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such as M. radians, &c., cannot be cleaned with.a small brpsh, as this brush 
cannot penetrate between the numerous and liickly set spines, which arc 
the favourite abodes of the insects. Powdered sulphur was also ipsedT ?o 
destroy the Inolesting intruders; but'this had not only a very disugrceable 
appearance for a long time, but its application was attended with injurious 
consequences to the plants. The simple method, therefore, practised in tbc 
above establishment cannot be sufficiently recommended, and I now subjoin 
the directions for its application. On a fine sunny day take a cactus plant 
which is attacked by an insect, and cover the earth in the pot with a cloth, 
so as to prevent it falling out during the operation ; then make a^hoy h<r!d it 
ovgr a tub or, cask with both hands, and take a good-sized syringe, that has 
a great many small holes at t%e end, and fill it with clean water, but not very 
cold, because, if otherwise, the outer cellular tissue might get a chill; thep 
-holding the syringe at some distance, let the water play with more or less force 
on the upper part of the plant, and by its gushing and penetrating power, the 
placidly reposing insects *are soon roused, and, with all the impurities, are 
washed away without the most trifling injury to the plant. This method, 
however, is not sufficient for the destruction of the scale, because‘'it sticks so 
firmly on the exterior of the plant, that the force of the stream of waler cannot 
remove it; but in order to effect this, it is necessary that the plant should be 
soaked in tobacco juice for several hours before it is syringed; and it is 
understood, that the tobacco juice must not penetrate into the earth in which 
the plant is grown. The scale by this means is killed, b>-t not removed from 
the plant, but which is readily effected by the application of the syringe, as 
above described’; and it is particularly necessary, that a 'ry sunny day should 
be selected for the operation, so as to facilitate the drying of the attacked 
and syringed plant. All kinds of Echinoc&cti, Melocacti, and Mammillarise 
are the easiest purified in this manner; also, the Cereus species, when they 
are not too large; but large specimens of Cereus and Opuntia, Epiphy Hum 
•and Pereskiu require, as may easily be understood, the greatest care and atten 
tion. As I ha.'e practised this method of expelling injurious insects myself, on 
different kinds of Cacti, iu the establishment of M. Jacoh,Makoy in Liege, with 
the most perfect success, I can confidently recommend it .as the nost appli¬ 
cable and worthy of imitation. In one day, with the assistance of a boy, I 
purified a very considerable part of the rich collection of Cacti tl-cre. (Garten 
Zeitung, April 11. 1840, p. 118.) 


Art. VII. Notice of a new evergreen coniferous Tree, t lhe Torrei/a 

Xaxif Uia. By A. J. Downing, Botanic ,Darden and Nurseries, 

Newburgh, near New York. , 

I send you by the British Queen (in a box among some sa~raccnias, 
dionaeas, &c.) what I hoj^e you will considet* a treasure, viz. a living plant 
of the beautiful new evergreen tree of Florida, which Dr, Arnott (Anita/s j>f 
Nat. Hist., vol. i. p. 120.) has named in compliment to our distinguished 
friend Dr. Torrey, the first of American botanists. Th'/s is the first and dnly 
specimen that has yet been sent across the Atlantic. There are no fftants >of 
it jn any other establishment it" this country, and froni the absolute ^mposss- 
bnity of penetrating to its habitat in Florida, abandoned at that territory.dt 
presents, to,the ravages of the Indians, I fear thSt this most iptetesfing new 
tree w ill be rare it botanic gardens for a considerab le time to come. 1 trust 
ytp will receive this specimen in good condition, and that, after figuring it, 
you may bef-able to place it in a fuvourablg situation for its future growth. 
As it com&tf'om the North of Florida, there can t scarcely Ifc a doubt off its 
hardiness in dtp climate of England ; and it will probably, therefore, in time 
wove a ipost valuable addition, to the erboretum of Britain. I learn from 
Df./Rjrrey, that his former correspondent in Florida, who collected the very* 
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few living specimens we have (of wlncl? this sent is one), states that it is s 
rapid-growing tree, attaining? the altitude of 40 or SO feet, and _ forming a 
siq)trb,rich green pyramidal head of foliage.. The latter you will'perceive 
somewhat resembles that of the yewl But the general appearance of the 
tree, in a gardenssque point of view, is perhaps between that of the Tlx us 
b%ccata and our Abies canadensis. I regret that I am only able to send 
a single specimen to England at present, but assure you it is quite the choicest 
botanical novelty in the country. — A. J. Downing. Botanic Garden and Nur¬ 
series, Newburgh, near New York, Sept. 30. 1840. 

The planj, about 18 in. high, was brought to Bayswater on Oct. the 27th, 
in excellent condition; and, being afraid oi neglecting so valuable X treasure, 
qnd besides wishing that it might be speedily pr^agated, we deemed it best 
to present it to ovt esteemed friend Alderman Masters, of the Canterbury 
Nursery, who, from his great skill and success in propagating rare plants, 
win, we doubt not, soon be able to produce some young torreyas for sale. . 
The dionsea arrived in excellent condition, and also ^Jhe sarracenias; and for 
the whole we are very deeply indebted to Mr. Downing. 

We are also deeply indebted to Dr. Torrey, for we find by his letter, dated 
Oct. 1., tlfat the plant we have received was his “ only living specimen,” and 
that, at the request of his friend Mr. Downing, he let that gentleman have it 
to send to us. Dr. Togrey also accompaitied the plant with a section of the 
trunk of the tree, which we have also received. It is between 0 in. and 7 in. in 
diameter, aqd 1| in.^n depth, the grain much coarser than that of the yew, 
though finer than that of the Abietinae, unless we except Pinus Cembra. — 
Cond. ? * 

The following notice respecting the Torreya, ys taken from Dr. Arnott’s 
paper in the Anna/s of Natural History. 

, 7k 




Torreya. taxi)alia Arnottin Ann. 
Nat. Hist. vol. i. j>. 126., Hook. 
Icon. Plant, vol. iii. t. 232. and 
233., and our fig. 74. and fig. 75. 
natural size; jPaxus montana 
Nutt., but not ofwilld.; Thxin&e 
Richard; is « native oi Middle 
Florida, whereat wffS discovered 
in 1835. It is so abundant about 
. ' a f • Aspalaga, that it is, sawed ifcto 

planks ^nd timber. “ It differs from Pododtrpus by the erect fertjje flowers s 
aftirfrom PaxusTjy the want of the flesH^ eplarged cup or disc 1h which the 
seed of that gfenus Is immersed, and by the aethers beine fdbr-lobed and di- 
jdldiate, an^ inserted by a pedicle off an axi#, which is a? length • elongated,' 
ItisaTrqpof fromoin. to lain, -ifrdiameter, apd from *20 ft. to 40ft. nigh. 
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with numerous spreading branches, the ramuli dividing tfichotomously; its 
appearance at a distance is not unlike that of Ainus canadensis* The wood 
is dense and close-grained, heavy for one of thi(i family, and in old treses a 
reddish colofcr, like that of Jiinipcrmf virginiano ; it is of a strong and pecu> 
Har odour, especially when bruised or burned ; hence it is frequently called, in 
the country where it grows, “ stinking cedar.’’ It makes excellent rails, apd 
it is not liable to the attack of insects. A blood-red turpentine, of a pasty 
consistence, flows sparingly from the bark ; it is soluble in alcohol, forming a 
deep clear solution ; when heated, it evolves a vefy powerful terebinthme 
but unpleasant odour. The foliage is much like that of I'axuf canadensis 
aiyi Podbcarpus taxifblius, only the leaves are larger. The npe fruit, or 
rather seed, *s as large as a fljutmeg, with beautifully ruminated albumen,* thp 
inflexions of the brown investing membrane penetrating, through the white 
albumen about half way to the axis; a structure which alone will separate 
it from Taxus, nor, indeed, has it (so far as I know) been observed in %gy 
other of the family. There is no fleshy cup, but the external <?oat of the 
seed itself is fleshy, or rather leathery, and covers the whole, leaving a mi¬ 
nute perforation at the summit. The seed, deprived of its succulent external 
coveting, strongly resembles the gland of a large acorn, as wqjl as the fruit of 
Tfcxus nucifera Kanupf. figured in Richard’s Mem. on the Comfcrte, tab. 2. 
(Atm. Nat. Hut., p. 129.) 


Art. VIII. On the Orange Graves of East Florida. By Alexander 

Gordon. 

4 

In a communication to the Gardeners ^Magazine for 1828, 
p. 463., I recollect having made some remarks on the gratifica¬ 
tion 1 derived from viewing the luxuriance of the orange trees 
in East Florida. Having recently returned from exploring that 
country to a very considerable extent, prpbable more {^an* ever 
was accomplished by a Pale face (according to the Indian 
phrase) before, I shall therefore trouble you with a few remarks 
on that subject, but more particularlj as respects the city of St. 
Augustine, which has been long famed for its oranges, and with 
which I was so highly gratified on the 1st of Jan. 1828, as al¬ 
luded to by you in the Encyclopedia of Gat dening. , * 

I may here remark that all over East Florida natural groves 
of the orange abound, but at St. Augustine thft cultivation of 
that fruit was carried to a great extent, particularly by, the Mi- 
liorcain portion of tlie population. St. Augustine is one of the 
oldest, if ppt the very oldest city within the jurisdiction of die 
United States, and has long been a place of great resort for in¬ 
valids afflicted by pulmonary and bronchial complaints. * I'lied 
vjsited this city in 1828 afid 1831, and I am free to confess*! wjis 
in perfect raptures with its diversified beauties. If then^appeafed 
likerfi rUs'tic village, the white houses peerj/ig frfim atnonjf groves 
ef orange trees* which grew in the t ,greatest luxuriance; * the 
cfustered“boughs, covered with their^oldeS-coloured fruit‘yield¬ 
ing a ridlf harvest to the owners, and affording a delightful slitide 
to the foreign .invalid, fvhere he pooled his fevered' limbs, n<jd 
i imib*!tfed health fro*” the perfur^d a.tmosphn’y, wlfile the eaf 
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was gratified and fche|feelings soothed by the various notes of 
tfyjt defigfitful songstress the mocking-bird: but alas ! on my visit 
duriitg the past sprirfg (1838), in vain did I look fop these rural 
bowers, so gratifying to the eye, and invigorating to the system. 
Hot a single tree of any magnitude to indicate its former gran¬ 
deur. The imagination could scarcely conceive such a perfect 
metamorphosis. For a long period the orange trees had flourished 
without interruption from frosts or other casualties. The city 
of St. Augustine was peculiarly favourable for this semf-tropical 
"fruit. The soil is naturally sandy, but rich in calcareous and 
Vegetable deposits, consequently well calculated for horticultural 
i* rsuits. For years the orange had become the staple commo-. 
dityof’the city’s commerce; immense quantities were annually 
grown a (id exported. Numerous groves of young trees weje 
planted/and 10,000 dollars had been refused for a grove con¬ 
sisting of only two or three acres. Extensive nurseries could 
scarcely supply tins demand for yobng trees. A vast and lucra¬ 
tive field opened to the enterprising horticulturist. On the 
native ofange Here engrafted the choicest varieties of other 
climes. The IV^inorcain population had been accustomed to 
depend on the produce of their little groxes of eight or ten trees 
to purchase their coffee and other necessaries from the stores 
(shops), so that, without either toil or care, their wants were 
.amply supplied by the hand of nature, but 

“ There came a frost — a withering frost.” 

During \he month ot February 1835, East Florida was visited 
by a Severn frost, much more severe than any before experienced. 
A cutting north-west wind blew ten days in succession, but more 
violently for about three days. During this period the mercury 
sank 7° below zero. The St. John’s river was frozen several 
jods from the shore, and tifForded the inhabitants a spectacle as 
new as it *was distressing. The orange, the fig, and all kinds 
of fruit trees/were killed to the ground. The wild or native 
orange^iufferrtl equally Hrith those cultivated, at all events as far 
south as Lake George, which lies between 28° and 29° north 
latitude. The inhabitants of St. Augustine were thus deprived 
at .one M\ swoop of their chief dependence for support. But 
djuting my late visit to that city, I was happy to find they were 
•Ot discouraged, for there were manj* thousands sf young trees 
fl^w ready for*plantingf out, and in a few years .mere it i§ to be 
hoped* SJt. Augistine will again exhibit wits wonted Appearance, 
and the citizens reap the reward of their laud^bje perseveram^. 
The eranges growifHere*were considered decidedly swperioi^to 
thfese Imported from tl*e West Indies, and as a longupfcriod has 
elapsed sirr*e tlrt-y experienced so calamitous a visitation (I be¬ 
lieve not since 1175-6), it certainly worth while to persevere.,' 
184®. . Dec.. J x x 
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At a former period there was an extensive Botanic Garden 
here ; it was enclosed by a formidable stone wall, and T belipp 
was established by Governor White. Thil place now series as 
a pen for a herd of swine; which, with the exception of a few 
decaying fruit trees, appear the only inhabitants of a spot once 
devoted to the choicest gifts of Flora. 

In conclusion, I may remark, the city of St. Augustine is most 
pleasantly situated, two miles back from the Atlantic, near (the 
southern point of a peninsula, and is almost surrounded .by 
water; defended from the surf by Anastasia Island, which is 
just high enough toanwer this end, but sufficiently low to admit 
the refreshing breezes and a view of the ocean. The situation 
is peculiarly serene, .healthy, and pleasant. The climate is de- 
Ijghtful; snow is almost unknown, and slight frosts ki general 
are only felt for one or two months in the year, and J. understood 
many winters pass without discovering the least symptom of 
frost. In the summer seasoh the air is tem pered daily by the 
sea breezes, while the land breezes render the evening cool and 
pleasant. 

New Yorle', Dee. 9. 1838. 


REVIEWS. 

* 

f 

A rt. I. Tr'aite de la Composition et de 1 Ornement des Jardins avec 
161 Planches reprdsenlaut en plus de 600 Figures des Pip ns des 
Jardins, des Fabriques propres a leur Decoration et des Machines 
pour elever les Eaux , &jc. 2 vols. oblong 4to, text pp % 223, and 1 
vol. of plates. Paris, Audot, 1839. f 

Though there is not much in this work that will be new to the English 
reader conversant with the literature of landscape-gardening and garden 
architecture, yet it contains such an asscrfiblagc of engravings of ground 
plans, elevations, and views, having reference to gardening and dural improve¬ 
ment, as is not to be found in any other work. Income respects it resembles 
the grand work of Hirschfcldt* so frequently quoted in thej historical part of 
our Encpclopeedia of Gardening, but it also includes much of wha^, is con¬ 
tained in the Ideenmagazid, published in Leipsrc between 1779 and 1805, and 
noticed in one of our early volumes. The letterpress contains, i. A Glanjc 
at the History«of Gardens; u. Different Kinds of Gar'lens; iy. Of Situ¬ 
ations in general; iv. Of particular Situations ; v. Of Climate and Tem¬ 
perature ; vi. Of measuring Ground and taking Plans; vn. 05f . the 
Kitchen-garden and Orchard;tvui. Of Mixed Gardens; ix. Of Botatite 
Gardens; x. Of. Symmetrical Gardens; xi. Of Florists’ .Gardens, atid 
a RosaAum.-, xii. “Of Landscape Gardens; «xfti. Of Gardens^ of grdu.t 
Extent, including n cosmopolite garden; xiv. Of Zoological Aardeifs ; xv. 
Oh a Cottage Orndg j, xvi. Of a Ferine Ornec; ' xvn. Preparations for lay- 
ing'out a landscape Garden; xvm. EmnloymeVand Arrangement of 
Plants ; jaqp, Of artificial Perspective, includingJxees with obscure Oiow&s, 
and trees with .conspicuous powers; xx. Evergreens» xxj, Of. Water; 
•jtxn. Of Rocks; .xxiu. Ornamental Constructions of different kinds, ia- 
•ludijago hot-houses,, dwellings of every kyid, from the Vitla to die cottage,' 
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bridges, ornamental strifctuijss, and structures for play, such as roundabouts, 
sjvings, tire. • 

Th» volume of plates Is very neatly executed, and there is scarcely a gar¬ 
dening work of any note which has not been made to contribute'to its en¬ 
richment. The plate which we like best is the view of the gardens of Levons 
Hall, Westmoreland, which forms the frontispiece to the volume of text. 


Aiw. lid* Traite des Vdgetaux qui composcnt l'Agriculture, SfC. 
Treatise on the Plants which are cfdtivsited in Agriculture, Plant¬ 
ing, and Gardening; containing the mast striking Characters, the 
Points of Difference, and the Qualities and Uses of all Plants, more 
particularly those little known or deserving of Culture; followed 
by Considerations respecting Nurseries aryl Plantations, and a 
Monthly Journal of Work to be done in the Forest, the Garden, 
and the Farm. By C. Tollard nine, Seedsman and Nurseryman, 
M.D.,*and»Member of many Societies. Small 8vo, pp. 913; 2d 
edition. Paris, printed for the Author, and sold by him at his 
Seed-shop, Rue de la Pelleterie, and by Colas, Bookseller, Rue 
Dauphine. 1838. Price 6 francs. 

This may be considered as a similar work to the Son Jardinier, but, inas¬ 
much as it treats of*,i greater number of plants, it is in a botanical point of 
view more comprehensive. On comparing letter »A. of the Index of the one 
with letter A. of the other, we find above fifty articles in the Trail!: which are 
notin the Son Jardinier • and three or four in the Son Jardinier which sue not 
in the Trail!. Nevertheless there is a greater quantity of matter in the Son 
Vardinier, and perhaps on the whole it m»ybe considered as less botanical,but 
more practical, that is, treating more at length of culture. Both appear to ns 
excejjent works, and well deserving of patronage. The paper on which the 
Trailc is*| tinted, and theffype used.^tre both greatly superior to those of the 
Son Jardinier, which is surely worthy of being put on a par with the Traite 
in these particulars. 

. . . . 

AitT. III. Exposition de Fleurs el d'autres Prodttils de VHorticulture 
el de l'Agriculture. Pamjdi. 8vo, pp. 43, 2 folding and 2 octavo 
* plates. Lyons, 184p. , 

Among the collections of plants noted as remarkable are, that of MM. Charles 
Martin, ljurdin, Co., which contained 177 species j that of M. Nerard aine, 
which contained 168 species; that of M. Adrien Seneclauze, which contained 
194 species ; that of M. (luillof perc, 254 species; that of M. Armand, 166 
sppeies ; and a nun^ier of others. Several grafting instrument^ garden seats, 
fountains, ^id some agricultural implements and plans of gardens, were exhi¬ 
bited, engravings of Anne of which articles are given in the plates. On the 
whole, the exhibition contained a great many plants, some of which, such as 
Mamvwrg, would havfi been considered rare, mid almost all 6f them valuable, 
iit England. • , • , 

. The firs % plate cjjfiibits tlfc potato onion (/f'llinpi Ccpa sterilis^, propagated 
by qptting theouib across*wo or three lines above the plat?, when a nfimber 
of offsets are developed from tjje centre; the second and third contain scaffe 
grafting instruments; an J the fqprth, views of garden seats, fountains, con- 
tni^hnet* for jeuA ifeau, vages for plantsjtand a jardiniere, or boj* Tor plants, 
all in iroi» or copper* We have sent the paiffphiict to Mr. Austen of the New 
Read, who manufactures fountains at well as.statuary work, to afford him a 
Thancetof acquiring Hew ideas^frooirtt. " 
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Art. IV. The Flora of Yorkshire. By Ifenrjr Baines, Sub-curator 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. _8vo, pp. 159, *twt> maps. 
London, k840. ‘ , *' < 

The botanical riches of Yorkshire, the author informs us, “ are little known 
to the public in general, though the county contains many rare species.” _ r 
“ It is not merely because of its large geographical area that Yorkshire is 
more rich in vegetable forms than most other English counties: its surface 
exhibits several distinct characters of soil and stratification, accompanied by 
gradations of elevation, from the sea-shore to mountains of 210(^ and gyen 
ft. Hlghj its climate varies accordingly; and it lies in such a geogra¬ 
phical position as to unite, in*^ considerable degree, the characters of Scottish 
and English vegetation. , 

“ The mean temperature of York, which is about 50 ft. above the sea, iS 
very nearly 48° Fuhr., and there is little variation in different parts of fye 
county, except what unequal elevation above the sea occasions. The effect 
of this on Mickle Fell, the highest mountain in Yorkshire, may be estimated 
at 8° of Fahr., so that the extremes of mean temperature in Yorkshire vary 
from 40° to 48°. From similar data we may state the range of highest mean 
daily temperature, in the shade (in July), at from 54° to 02°; and the range of 
lowest mean daily temperature (in* January) at 25° tq 33°. The most pre¬ 
valent winds are south-easterly during all the year, excepting about a month 
after the vernal equinox, when, in all the eastern parts, portli-easterly winds 
prevail. The quantity of rain falling at York is 24 inches, and it is below the 
average of the county, of which the western parts are th<* most rainy. 

“ Of 1002 flowering plants noticed in the catalogue, only three are pe¬ 
culiar to Yorkshire, viz.: — Arabis hispida, Dryas octopctala, and Juncus 
polycephaltis. ’ t 

“ One not peculiar to the county, flowers no where else in England, viz., 
Cornus suecica. , 

“ Twelve attain in Yorkshire their f southern limits, viz.: — 

Actaea spicata Kibes petrmum* Bartsia alpina# 

Potcntilla fruticosa* Saxifraga uit.brosa « Khinanthus cmjoff 

Rosa sarmentacea Saxifraga hirculus* Triontalis europic 

Sedum viilosum* Ocntiana verna# Tofieldia fialustris* 

“ It is interesting to observe that of thesephe greater proportion, marked 
by the asterisk, occur only in the most northerly and mountainous districts of 
the county.” 

There are in Yorkshire “ six principal physical regions, which correspond to 
as many great groups of the subjacent mineral aggregates. SeveraJ of these mat 
require further subdivision; as, for example, the grcA central vale, from which 
the low terrace of magnesian Umestone which limits it on. (he west may be 
separated. We must also notice the line of sesr- coaSt, and thus we shall have 
eight botanical divisions, yiz.:— 1. The North-Western or Mountain Lime¬ 
stone district. 2. The South-Western or Coal district. 3. The Magnesian 
Limestone tr^ct. 4. The great central Vale. 5. Thc t North-Eastern or 
Oolitic Hills. 0. The Chalk Wolds or South-Eastern Ijlills. 7. tfhc district 
of Holdcrness. 8. The Sea Coast.” 

These extracts will show the very interesting nature of the work belort its, 
w/iich may be cHhractcrised as ‘one of the most scientific local British (plonlfc 
yet published. ■ 4 

Abt. V. Every Lady her own Flower- Gardenff. Addressed to the 
Industrious and Economical only. «By Ltuiisa Jqlinson. ,* 12 i}) 0 , 
pp. 1 So 'Jd edit. London,,lff40. 

Compiled,. the,authoress infqrms us, {or many of her companions who re- 
*l ulr , e • work in a spiall compass, not deipged with Latint^ords atid technical* „ 
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terms. Uhave endeaveurcxl, the lair authoress says, “ to meet their views; 
and my plan of Floriculture may be carried into effect by any Lady who can 
i?c*injaml the services ,<>f old man, a woman, or a stout boy.” We are 
happy to find that so meritorious 9 work has already arrived at a third 
edition. Every author and publisher knows that this is worth a page of 
pulogium. 


A%t. VI. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens .» <S;c., in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper, by H» Ninham. Nos. II., 111., and IV. 8vo, 9 plates. 
London ; 'July, August, and September, 1840. Is. each. 

* (Continued from p. 601.} . 

Our Trees. —No . 1. The Jiritish Oak. Quercus /fobur Is., the Qucr- 
cus pcdifnculyta of H'iltd. and Arh. Bril. —Out of much that is interesting on 
this tree, we quote the following passage:—“ Various opinions are abroad 
respecting the best i^odc of forming forests of oak ; some maintaining that 
it is indispensably necessary, in order to preserve the native vigour of the 
tree, that plantatiqps, if possible, should be sown, whilst others recommend 
the ordinary practice of planting. We are aware, from experience, that 
frequent transplantation has a tendency to subdue and softeto that rigidity of 
fibre which all young trees possess : in the casg of the crab-tree, it lessens 
the sharpness and sourness of its fruit; and it is well known that in Spain 
and Portugal, where hyge plantations of the chestnut are made, the practice 
of frequently shifting the trees is resorted to, for the purposes both of check- 
• ing their growth and freeing the nuts from that woody taste which they 
otherwise have. It ameliorates and Subdues the wildness ^>f their native 
character, and it must have a corresponding effect on the texture of their 
timber.* (Hut, notwithstanding all«this, our conviction is, that, if a tree is 
transplanted finally before it loses the power of forming to itself a new tap¬ 
root, as it i« culled, it is immaterial whether it rise in the forest from seed or 
plant. An oak, for example, that is planted and replanted often in the 
nursery, before being placed hr its final destination, has a bushy, matted root, 
and has no such power: it will never shoot up vigorously ; the top, in 
sympathy with the root, will break into numerous branchlcts and form a 
■round-beaded tree. Great card must therefore be taken to give every en¬ 
couragement* by pruning, to the principal shoot, in order that it may have 
always a decided ascendency over the others.” 

Our belief is, Jliat tree# so circumstanced, after being removed to where thev 
arc fiuaQy to remain, and firnuy established there, and cut down to the ground, 
will throw out a taproot, and»bccomc in all resects as vigorous as if they 
Jjad been raised on the spot from the acorn. 

A Day at Thorflc, “ the ltiehmond of Norfolk.”—“ Altogether, this 
place reminds us of %ome of those delightful scenes met with about the great 
metropolis of England, especially in the neighbourhood of Kensington and 
iBhyswatcr. Notting-llill and Camdcn-IIill #ire very like Thorpe; the villas 
tyre St file same«style, and the inhabitants of a similar grady — men generSlly 
joT refitie4 taste, who carrf tbeir wealth out of the city with thyjn, a9d beat it 
out at* leisure, not in embroidered gold, but itf the shap£ of garden^ trees, 
and flowers; objects in winch there is a lasting heartftft^satisfaction, wh^ih 
rise around them in aflWycare, speaking a language in which th»re is nothing 
tlfct roproaches#which tells theiff that tl\gre is, after all, something«good in the, 
human heart, and .that their labour has net ^)een in vain.” We must pass 
ever the remainder of this delightful chapter, which describes the seats of. 
*Col. tlarvtfy, Coif Money, Captuii^Blakiston, C. Jacks, Esq., J. Postlc, JSsq^ 
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the Rev. W. Frost, C. Weston, Esq.,*.Sir W. Foster, thc.Rcv. O. Straeey, 

G. D. Gardiner, Esq., J. Kitson, Esq., N. Micklcihwait, Esq., TjT.»Berncv, 
Esq., Misses Lloyd, H. Custance, Esq., arid sof le ( otliers. We shall # o»ly 
give the dimensions of one or two of thd.iargcst trees, viz., a pinaster, usually 
called a stove pine, CO ft. high, with a trunk 10 ft. in circumference; a yew, 
5£ ft. in circumference; Fdpulus canescens, 1ft. in circumference; an 
oak, with a trunk 16-1 ft. in circumference, and another lOJft. in circum¬ 
ference, with its branches spreading over a circle of 102 yards. An engraving 
is given of a silver fir 85 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in diameter. 

Our Trees. —No. 2. The Wild Pine. Films sylvestris. — Mr. Griyor is hpre 
morg thaiT’usually eloquent am] instructive; his brothers, the iiighly re¬ 
spectable nurserymen of Elgin and Forres, being extensive dealers in the, 
seed and plants of the true 1 highland variety of this mos] useful of all Eu-" 
ropcan trees. An engraving is given of a specimen at Kcswiek, the seat of* 

H. Birkbeck, Esq., which has a trunk 12 ft. in circumference, clear fyf 
branches to the height of 30 ft., with a wild branching head, “ like its'' kindred 
on the sides of the Norwegian or Highland hills.” 

Holkham Park, the Scat of the Earl of Leicester. — “ Long bcfofb reaching 
the hall, you enter by one of the many magnificent gateways, whitfli ushers 
you at once into scenes which ordinary people take care to have grouped 
immediately around their dwellings. tV profusion of exotic plants decorates the 
walks on each side.” This appears to be more in the l'rench style than any 
thing we recollect to have seen in England; and as fay. as we can decide, 
without being on the spot, we should say it is in bad taste, for reasons which 
we shall give when speaking of French villas. In describing Ilolkhain, justice 
is done to the enlightened liberality of its proprietor, who may truly be said 
to be universally loved and admired. 

“ On approaching the Hall, the scene partakes of tlipt heavy grandeur which 

time usually bestows on old plantations.Who can look abroad on this 

rich domain without priding himself on his national character, that there should, 
be found in our, land spirits so far cfinohled above the common throng, as to 
prepare for posterity such an inheritance as this is ? Let it be remembered, 
that it was not the aiding of Nature, but her total sqhjugation, that Jiad to be 
accomplished before this place was brought to its present perfection; the 
country here being once a cheerless barren desert, — she had Jo l>c over¬ 
come, and led out in a way winch she knew not before; and, certainly, every 
trace that we can discern of her having bet.i so conducted, bespeaks the 
guidance of a masterly hand. We at once associate such work with the best 
efforts of philanthropy- It is far removed above every thing pertaining to 
earthly titles and orders. It is the work of good men; and, though we may, 
run the risk of being accounted an enthusiast in tbpse matters,*we maintain 
that there is a heavenly-mindedness, even, pervading* such employment, which 
the ordinary objects of fame afe but indifferently qpducd frith. What are 
all the triumphs of man over man, carrying only death and “desolation with 
them, compared to this peaceful conquest of •country, leaving it stored with 
life, and rich in arborescent grandeur ? The simple announcement in¬ 
scribed over th« entrance of this Hall is, that ‘ This seat,'on an ogen barren 
estate, was planned, planted, built, decorated, and inhabited in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester.’ ” * . . 

Among the remarkable trees a* :, Populus canescens, a magnificent specimen* 
of'Whicb an engraving is given ; several very large and old qaks, witri tfunlj* 
averaging 16 ft. in citcumference, and from 65 ft. tt> 70 ft. high; an-clm 14 ft, 

6 in. ip circumference ; maifjr specimens of Querqus /'ldx “ telenrdtcd ali 
oiggr England ” for, their magnitude and beauty ;• some having trunks I2| ft. 
in c&rcumferance, with branches overspreading**a ctltfe of 54 yards. »Coin- 
mon oaks, /ihinted by the present groprieteff, now measure 8 ft. in «irci/ii 7 
fcrcnce ; a imilljerry, in the kitchen-garden, trainc'd against, a wall, .extends 
.over a space of 10] ft.; “ but? in order induce the tree to produce fruit 
the jpungc'r shoots have hero shortened oblate years.” pass »vcr jmtno* 
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rous interesting passage* to give two sentences from Mr. Gngor's conclusion. 
In ouC opinion, then, this eastern dwelling has no rival, cither at home or 
to which in auy lespect we can compare it. It sfands a lone, a 
monument of English opulence arid taste.” 

Our Trees. — No. 3. Bi-tula alba and B. a. pendula. — The proper 
province of this tree, Mr. Grigor remarks, “ is amougst rocks and ravines, 
or by some glassy stream far away from the haunts of men ; for we can never 
bring ourselves to thirjk that it appears at home beside our dwellings.” In 
this sentiment we concur, and the reason is, that, like Mr. Grigor, we have 
bcfli in tile habit of seeing the birch in its native habitats in mountainous 
countries, and the associations thus established in the mind are*o peculiar 
•and so strong, that we never have been able to consider the common birch a 
fit inhabitant of ornamental grounds of any description. Persons who are 
njtivcs of the’ level fertile country of England, we know, have no such 
vssociatjpns. 

“ The most remarkable trees of the weeping spetk's in Britain are grouped 
about the jPindhorn, a noble and rapid river near to Forres, in the North of 
Scotland^ where the tree rises to the height of from 60 ft. to 70 ft., and girting 
on an average about 11 ft. Some of the branches of those trees display 
pendent masses of spray 10 ft. in length, adding a graceful variety of verdure 
to scenes in thcmselvw of great beauty.”* 

“ We are sorry to banish such an object from our homes ; but it cannot, 
with any propriety,»be introduced in our cultivated lawns. It has little fellow¬ 
ship with other trees: even with the weeping willow, a trc(j which in many 
respects it resembljs, it forms a very unsuitable companion. It seems as if 
Nature had peculiarly designed this tree only to fill up scenes which, in her 
haste, she had left in an unfinished, or rather in a rugged state ; for it is in such 
places exclusively that we naturally find it.” 

“ There is no tree which, when fairly started, will so completely overcome 
•the evil effects of greensward, weeds, luydness of soil, or the usual results of 
negligence in rearing timber. This arises from an admiralitc provision of 
nature, in having formed its bark much harder, or at least more durable, than 
its wood.* It is peculiarly, then, tlft tree of the waste and the desert, where 
it may be planted and left to contend successfully with all adverse circum¬ 
stances.” • 

Stratton Park, the Seat of lather! ]\Iarsham, Ksi /.—This place, celebrated 
for upwards of a century, on account of its plantations of oaks, pines, and 
most other kinds of trees, Mr. Grigor justly observes, may be characterised 
as “ the Arboretum of Norfolk.” It. Marsham, Esq., F.R.S., grandfather 
*o the present proprietor, was bdrn in 1707, began to plant before he had 
attained the age of manhood, and died at the*age of 90. It is easy to con¬ 
ceive, that, umlyr such circumstances. Strajtou Park must be covered with 
magnificat tree*, and siArh, igdecd, is the case, as appears both by the dimen¬ 
sions given in our Arboretum, which were sent us by It. Marsham, Esq., the 
present proprietor, and by thfi more numerous details in Mr. Grigor's work. 
To this work we jpust refer the reader, though we cannot resist the tempt¬ 
ation of giving one or two dimensions. A cedar of Lebanon; planted when 
1 >*ft. high, in 1747* has a trunk of 44 ft. high free from branches, which 
lllC&sdtes, at 2 yards from the ground, 12 ft. 2 in. in circumference. The 
ficighf. of this tree, which is one of the hanclomest in England, is 79 ft., and 
contains 10 hfads of timber. A silver fir is 105 ft. high,, another^ 104 ft.; 
n’spru'je lr 95 ft.£ a conimtfn holly 00 ft., wi]J) a t unk 5£&. 
fciymcc, and 25 ft. in length j a sweet chestnut 75 ft. higt»; a weeping* birch 
girting 14ft. 10 in., polila and graceful object;” s» beech, of which cm 
engraving is given, hasl trunk ]> ft. in diameter at 1 ft. from tin#ground,"and 
nrnead’which c#vcrs*a space of 104 yanfe in circumference. A$*r paying a 
just tribute tc theVrecs in general on this eStat*', Mr. Grigorcjbscrves : “ We 
k sometimes wondej why it is not general nmcyigst our public societies devote;]' 
to imnrov&nent. eiflier to offer jwizes for the finest trees unon our Binds, eft 
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appoint judges to report upon the appearancetpf Aur various estates, — a 
mode of distinguishing betwixt the diligent and careless in those gleafniatterp, 
which could pot fail to be attended with benefi/.'al results. In our os in'on, 
then, the planting of trees forms the best of subjects for rewards. We have 
been led to make these remarks simply from seeing so many fine old trees toge¬ 
ther, and the high state of culture the young ones upon thiB estate exhibit, 
great care having been evidently bestowed upon them as to their selection, 
pruning, and the distances at which they stand from each other, so as to admit 
the free air amongst their leaves. The trees here, from their displaying such 
grandeur, arc creating a taste for such objects amongst some of «ir proprie¬ 
tor* in this neighbourhood ; and' wfi trust that when an arboretum shall have 
become an indispensable accompaniment to every country seat, this feeling will 
be still more extensively promoted.” • • 

Trees of Itcvingham, Ayhham, — Around the ancient church of Ilevif g- 
ham there are some magnificent old trees of the sweet chestnut in the deeliite 
of life. Mr. Grigor mentions the tradition of a forest of sweet chestnuts 
having formerly existed in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, but on 
further research he will find that the trees and the timber believed to be 
chestnut was the chestnut oak (Q. sessiliflbru), which is still '.he indigenous 
species of oak to the north of the metropolis, and the grain of the wood of 
which bears a close resemblance toUhat of the sweet clestnut. In truth, the 
timber of the sweet chestnut, after the tree has attained a diameter of 18 in. 
or 2 ft., is seldom fit for any thing but fuel. The woody when young, how¬ 
ever, is durable, and is much used in England for hop-poles, and’ when large, 
for gate-postsin France, for props to vines, and, split'into laths, for trellis- 
work to fruit-walls, and for, trellis fences. Laths of young trees, from 6 in. to 
lOin. in diameter, unpainted, will last as trelliswork for 10 or 12 years. 
Speaking of the seat of the Itev. Mr. Jlulwer at Aylshain, “ a place which 
exhibits many works of a fine taste,” a sweet chestnut is recorded as 7 ft. 2 in. 
in circumference, with a beautiful regular head, which was raised from a nut? 
planted 38 years ago. The soil here is very favourable to the growth of trees, 
and “ eminently adapted for a private arboretum. It might he commenced 
with a collection of the various species Of Cratiegi*,, Pinus, Pavii#, Sic., and 
extended by degrees until a specimen of each of our finer trees was included 
in it. As already observed, we firmly believe that the day is nolfvcry distant, 
when alt our landowners will generally betake^licmselvcs to the work of form¬ 
ing arboretums, and, consequently, of perfecting their estates by planting. The 
establishment of arboretums all over the land will be productive of two 
grand results,— the improvement of our country and climate. There will 
then be a sort of millennial perfection arrived at. The barrciy districts wifi 
rejoice in plenty, and the parched wilderness will Ix^rr the luxuriant spreading 
evergreen. The seasons of Italy "ill be transferred to Englggd, and England’s 
warmth and genial clime will be felt within the ,-vint»y North!” , 

In conclusion, we cannot sufficiently recommend this work ai one of 
instruction and entertain then t, not only to thfi inhabitant of Norfolk, but to 
all lovers of nature, gardens, and trees. With Mr. Grigon, “ we pity the m*.u 
who displays llo fondness for trees—who inquires not after them ut all; be¬ 
cause he is robbing himself of one of the greatest sources of enjoyment that 
nature has placed within the reach of the human kirn 

*• 


Art^ VII. ' Mynographte du Genre Camelli/i, Sfc* A* Motfogrpph 
^of the Genus, Qanicllia, and a complete* Treatise on its Culture, 
Description, and Classification. By the jM ftd Beridze. 2d ed. 
8vo, pjn.237, 4 coloured plat«3. Paris, 1£H0. ■ PrR:e 5 francs. • 

, The first edifiog of this work was noticed with commendation iu our volume 
^for 1828, p. 290., and we there also gave a summary of Itil authdPs m*>de of 
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classification and description. This second edition contains 17 new articles 
on culture, %nd more than 200 descriptions of new varieties. The total num- 
lJcf described in the work is|508, all of which* are in possession .of the author, 
and cultivated by him in the Hue de PArcadc in Paris, to a very high degree 
of perfection. This we can testify, having seen them, in company with the 
author, in duly last. Besides these 508 named kinds, the Abbe lias numerous 
seedlings which have not yet flowered, and which will furnish food for new 
names, and future editions of the Monograph. The work has been in exten¬ 
sive demand both in Europe and America, and has been translated into Eng¬ 
lish, Gcrnym, and ltussian. More in its favour it is unnecessary tj) suy. 


*Art. VIII. - A Treatise on Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. By 
.James Jackson, author of various Prize Essays of the Highland 
and Xgriculturaf Society of Scotland. 8wo, pp. 116, numerous 
woodcuts. Edinburgh, copyright work published in connexion 
with people’s Editions by W. and It. Chambers; London, Orr and 
Co.; 1848. 2s. (id. 

This is an epitonw of the whole art of British field culture, drawn up 
with great skill and care by an author evidently well acquainted with the lite¬ 
rature of Agriculture, as well as its science and practice. We can safely 
venture to affirm that there is no modern work on the same*subjcct so good 
and so cheap. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 9 

Tun skilled Gardener rises in his position and means as horticultural science 
multiplifc.* its inventions* The gflrdcncr who was once a mere labourer 
becomes the director of labourers. The work of his hands diminishes, and 
that of his brain increases, and brings him a better remuneration, lie is ad¬ 
vanced above his poor fellow-1 Jwurer, whose bones and sinews have to com¬ 
pete with the spade, the mattock, and the wheelbarrow. The unskilled 
gardener has to stand the brunt of ceaseless improvements and changes, which 
press him downwards, while thqy heave others upwards. It may still be the 
4'act that the condition of the laUburing gardener is much above that of his 
forefather ; but, then, hoy changed is the whole state of society! If abso¬ 
lutely better, he is comparatively worse. Agd, moreover, if he be not edu¬ 
cated iiythc motfc that would most benefit him, there is a kind of education 
continually going on which is not lost upon him. There ought not to exist 
in this country a numerous ftiee of unskilled gardeners or labourers of any 
4escription. So tyng as it does exist, we are treading upon gunpowder. The 
permanent safety of society, through all its ranks, and in all its institutions, 
is contingent upon tTie instruction of the poorer classes. Everyone should be 
puPiif training to become a skilled, instead of an unskilled, labourer, by which 
4ifone lie can be putln the way to avail himJblf of that cofnmon heritage* of 
Improvement from which he is now excluded. (Morn. Chroji., Ecpt. 10. ^flapted.) 

. " TreserSation af % Grain V* Seeds. — At the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
July a 8th, M. Grimier addressed to the Academy an explanation of his Diethod 
of preserving corn for Jogg*pfip>ds. The corn was wcdlwvinnowed, andJfbt 
in a Vessel or room pefilctly frep from damp, the external air excluded, and 1 
tlfen sfllphuric *eid introduced by mcamaof burning sulphur withift, as is done ■ 
in this oountfy for#whitening peeled wickerfcargs. If many insects should be 
found to be destroyed by this methed, pulverised charcoal should, be mixed* 
‘with she ci&rn to g&Viate the |ffecjt*,of putrefaction. M. Granier had k?pt*corfl t 
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ax y tsars perteriW goodly a renewal of this ojxnptioft once-a year. ( Uurm v 
Cr'ase/fe, August 1. 1840.) ' * * 

Pumpkin Sugar. — M. L. Hoffman, ip Ilnngni^, 1ms procured n patent Tor 
the manufacture of sugar from pumpkins, and he and M. Einerie Devuv have 
established a small manufactory of the article in Zamdor, in which they have 
already obtained 4-0 cwt. of sugar from pumpkins, a small part of which they 
have also refined : 1 cwt. of pumpkins yields as much sugar as 1 cwt. of beet¬ 
root ; but the spnee of a hector, viz., s ! acres, I rood^and 33 perches, yields 
three or four times more pumpkins (according to the weight) than beet-root, 
the space qccupicd by the Indian com growing between the rowrnot lifting 
inclfeded. 8 cwt. of sugar eouljl he faised on 1000 square toises, from wfijeh 
a weight of 200 cwt. of pumpkins is obtained, and sometimes even 200 cwt.. 
of pumpkins. M. Hoffman has obtained from between '20 and 27cwt. of 
pumpkins, 1 cwt. of sugar, and as much syrup. In making the sugar, tjtc 
pumpkins are cut in pieces, and then with the rind arc rubbed on a grating; 
the same as is used for beet-root: and the seeds, whicli produce an excellent 
oil, are kept separate. 1 lb. of oil is obtained from 5 lb. of seed. The juice is 
obtained from the grated pumpkins in the same manner as from jieet-root. 
M. Hoffmann obtained from an indifferent press 82 lb. of juice, containing a 
proportion of sugar of from 3° to 10°, according to Baunce. This juice is far 
preferable to that of beet-root, because it docs not to soon lose its virtue, 
but remains good for 24 hours. It is purified and cleared with animal matter, 
and the pumpkin juice is boiled in the same manner a*, that of beet-root. 
Every machine intended for the above manufactory should be so constructed 
as to cut the pumpkins to pieces before they are grated. *> 

Sheep prefer the refuse of the pumpkin to that of beet-root, which requires 
a well-cultivated soil, while the former will thrive on one that is less so. The 
beet-root is calculated for the north, and for moist atmospheres, and the other 
is more adapted for the south. In the French colonics, and in the Isle of 
Bourbon, a kind of pumpkin is found t which produces much more saccharine’ 
matter than otfr most esteemed sorts : but it cannot be compared to the sugar¬ 
cane, which has the incomparable advantage of producing fuel for boiling its,own 
juice.— M. Holst. Moscow. (Translated for the GafAcnrr's MogazhtAvy .1. L.) 

The Bokhara Clover. — The small packet of seed which you presented to 
the Marquess of Northampton in 1839 was equally divided between our 
gardener and myself. I had my portion of ,-hc seed set singly, at a yard 
apart, in rather poor stiff soil, in His Lordship’s private nursery. Above 
forty plants came up, and about half of these were eaten off, while in the 
seed leaf, by some species of insect. Froyi the rapidity with which the 
seedlings disappeared, plant after plant, I abprehend that if thi,s clover shall 
ever come to be raised from Ithe seed in England,*as an agricultural crop, 
much disappointment will be experienced on account of discerning liability 
to the attacks of insects. The greatest height which it attained fvith me, 
during the first summer ( (83!>), was from 5 ft. to (i ft. But I must observe 
here, that, long before it reaches this hcight.'it becomes so hard and woody 
as to be totally unfit to use as fodder for cattle. When planted out singly, as 
my plants were) the habit of growth is rather elegant. From the *-ain stems, 
which are numerous, proceed a profusion of irregularly situated lateral steins, 
which, as well as the main ones, terminate in a flower spike ; and again these 
laterals are furnished with numerous lateral flower spikes, and still tj 1 anlant 
does nqt look confpscd or crowded. The average length*of the spikes,-is 
from 5 in. to€ in., and eaclwrpike supports froln sixty to, eighty stnnjl white 
and sdentlcss papilionaceous flowers ; but, if a hupCful of the stems, whev. in 
flfi wer, are cut, and 'left in the shade for the* mattgf of two days, a strong 
agreeable snfell’is emitted, exactly resembling, that oi Anthoxfmthuin bdoja- 
tum. During the past summer, my «viantn grew 8dt. to -10 ft?-high : tfioseHtn 
the gardens at ‘Castle Ashbywwfiere the soil is much rither, r-caclfed from 
! J0ft. to 12 ft., in 'height. Towards the commencement,of last winter, 4, 
Jiiscr.v^fcd that this* plant was not an annindj as / had supfiqsed, aifd therefore 
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I determined on allowing ljnlf a dozen of the roots to take their chance in 
the ground for the winter, without giving them any protection. They began 
tfl iiopt forth very strong, a%d very early in the spring. In fact, some shoots 
were 1 in. long by the middle of Decefnber, looking through the ground not 
unlike asparagus in the spring. With me, the stems were 1 ft. long before the 
aomnion red clover began.to show signs of vegetation. 

Should the Bokhara clover ever conic to be useful in British agriculture, 
no advantage need he expected from it if allowed to grow to its full height, 
which is reputed to be 16 ft. The advantage will be found in the frequency 
with whicl^it may be cut, and the weight of the crop, which must be very 
Rreftt. In the gardens at Castle Ashby, w* bad a row of the plants cut down 
Jour times, each cutting being from 18 in. to 2 <£. high ; and, even now, a fifth 
gutting may be had taller than any of the former cuttings, only it is more 
wgody and moVc covered with flower. 

,1 have f savcd from six plants, this summer, 3 lb. of good seed, and I think 
there is nearly as ninth at the gardens. Seed, however, will be of little 
consequents, as the plant may be struck from cuttings in any number in 
the open border, without shade or shelter. I made six to seven hundred 
cuttings in August, and they have mostly rooted, and put out shoots, more 
than 20 in. now, and are all iii full flower. 

The shoots when y*»ung, and not mope, than from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, are 
strong, and very succulent. I have tried horses and cattle with it several 
times, but jliey do Slot seem to relish it, leaving it for almost anything that 
is green. It is but fair, however, to say that my trials vgere made only 
after the plants hadscomnicnccd flowering, and I believe, if it were cut and 
given before it gets too rank to the taste, they weuld not refuse it. My at¬ 
tention was at first attracted to the Bokhara clover only on account of the 
great height it was said to grow to, 16 ft.; and, as it only came to little more 
than half that height with me during the first summer, I felt disappointed, and 
Aiecame quite careless about it altogether^ However, upon finding out that it 
was at least biennial, and, further, when 1 found such a quantity of succulent 
vegetable matter produced so early in the spring, I began to consider whether 
it might ngt be of some advantage tepthe sheep farmer. In the course of next 
season, from my present stock of plants, I shall have ample opportunity of 
ascertaining ■ore fully the properties of the new vegetable, meanwhile I should 
be glut! of any advice as to the ^est mode of cultivation. — J. Mirnru. 


Art. II. t Domestic Notices. 

. ENGLAND. . 

Effects of the Winter*of 1837-8. — I have been much interested with Dr. 
Lindley’s master^’ and wgll-atyaugcd paper (p. 475.) on the “ Effects of the 
Winter cjf 1837-8.” Cultivators of trees and shrubs ought to consider them¬ 
selves much indebted to him ft* the extensive infortnation which it contains, 
and also for the systematic mode in which it is conveyed. It appears from 
this, as weftas othA accounts, that plants suffered much more %bout London, 
than they did in thft neighbourhood, during that memorable winter. Most 
probably they were more excited by the previous mild weather, than ours 
W6te in’Lancashire. ’For the future this mty be guarded against, in a grqpt 
lfttasiii? by placing all plants not perfectly hardy in such a, situation as will 
gitfe thCmathe full benefit 8f sunshine in suimimr, but shade is whiter, and 
shelter from storm*throughout the whole year. The last is an all impbrtant 
requisite, as wc can all testify^ who experienced the dscgdful effects of the 
hurricane of Jan. 9. 18S!Vupoti all exposed plants, but more psfrtitularly upon 
tJAevesgreens within, its fierce sfveep. ^ large bush of Photfnia^crrulata, in 
my gardijn, lqgt. mqgt of its leaves in that st*>rnj,and in spring the extremities 
most of the branches were found»to be dqjdTor the length of 9 in., though,' 
"hot.ajwig #f it w$5»killed injthe pjcceding winter. If thg Horticultural. So- 
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ciety would raise before their conservative wall • screen of hardy evergreens, 
of the height requisite for giving the required shade and shelter tb the tendy 
shrubs trained upon it, they vfould fipd tliemsflve* benefited by it cm The 
occurrence of another severe season. Shrub and tree nurslings so situated 
would be in a great measure proof against a sudden fall of temperature, the 
screen before the sun guarding against unseasonable-excitement as effectually 
as any high and breezy locality, and furnishing shelter at the same time. 

If I recollect rightly, you have somewhere [ ? ] spoken of the sun shining 
in winter time upon the plants trained on the conservative wall in the Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Garden as being beneficial, but I beg to correct you* on 
time point; and, had you beejj lifer? in 1838, my garden would have furnished 
you with reasons for submission under the correction, particularly by meant* 
of camellias and EdwardsiVr mlcrophylla with a cover Over head, and Lu 
gustrum lucidum without any sort of cover" or protection, but* sheltered bqfli 
from winter sun and storm. The latter plant has now a flower spike upon 
it. Edwards/rr chilensisf ‘though well protected, but not similarly to E. mi- 
cropbylla, died. << 

I hope you will give us a chapter on the winter of 1837-8, in yony intended 
supplement to that work by which you are to be known heacafter: need I 
name the Arboretum Rritannicum ? ,1 read it, as it appeared in numbers, with 
unwearied attention, and 1 remain your debtor for the information acquired. 
— R. Tongue. Forton Cottage, m ar Lancaster, Oct. 18. 1840. 

Curtailing the alleged Species of Herbaceous Plants. —«I vvisli Or. Lindley 
or yourself woif ld exercise the same assiduity with regard to curtailing the 
number of species of herbaceous plants, as you have praiseworthily employed 
in diminishing the species <rf shrubs and trees. I am sure there is much ne¬ 
cessity for the labour in the /1'ster, .Saxifrage, and .Delphinium families. 1 
sec .Delphinium mesolcucum ranks as a species in the specimen page of 
Paxton’s Pocket Dictionary, which appeared in your review of that work ; 
your Hortus Brilttnnicus also gives it the same rank : yet it docs not conic’ 
true from seed: Whilst on this subject, let me say that Delia flavic4rnis, 
which is suspected to be only a variety of V. eanina, is not deserving of.such 
suspicion, and appears to me not to rflerit degradation ; on these'grounds, 
that it flowers later, by a month or so, than V eanina, and disappears entirely 
in the winter, which is not the case with l r . eanina, its stems anfi part of the 
leaves, at least, being visible in winter. I liqpc grown two plants of V. flavi- 
edrnis in my garden two or three years ; plants which I collected from Kos- 
sall Warren, near the new town of Fleetwood, at the mouth of the Wyre ; 
and of V. eanina I have had too many plants, and am now discarding it as a 
nuisance. So you see I have had ample m’eans of comparing tlyi two.— Id.* 
The Crop of Apples in this neighbourhood has beyin unusually large, and, as 
far as I can judge from travelling 150 miles to the west, fuljy equal through¬ 
out the country. The load is so great as t«* reefiirc props to support the 
branches. The apple higglers bought the orchards in a lump, not thinking it 
worth while to measure them. I have heard t*tiat inferior apples were so low 
as a shilling a sack. — It. Lowndes, llinfield, Berks, Oct, H(i. 1840. «• 

tyucrcus petiunculdta. — Have you remarked that one spcciesvof oak has 
been covered witb acorns, I mean that growing upon a long stalk; whilst on 
the short stalk there are few or none. I noticed it very distinctly in the Ne'w 
Fprest as I passAl along, but Ifere, where we have only those two J'iqils ijl 
commoq use, the fqpt is indisputably so, though ,jn Billingbear Park I ob¬ 
served some *bf the short stxVts with a tolerablfc crop of fruit, |)ut*chg acorns 
very sbiall. — Idehi. 

Art. III. Retfpspeclfoe Criticism. 

Faked Barley, (p. 312.)-* I Send some observations that hare occurred to 
*«ie on nerusing tlvfc article (p. 3i2.) on flaked barley. Tim fate of the nake^ 
^Species*of barley (rf which there are sosaral), is a singular one*. Tttey arc 
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decidedly superior to <hc covered barley with respect to the quality of die 
grain; an equal measure weighs about a fifth more. The absence of skin 
Mst, render the meal ^wyter and better ;• in short, every l>ody agrees in 
uraismg them, and yet they have nevtr been brought into general cultivation. 
I speak at least of France ; two species, the large with two row s, and the 
amial 1 , or celestial barley .(orge celeste), have for a long time been tried and 
recommended, and I know of no locality where they have become market 
grain. To what must this be attributed ? Is it only to the force of habit, and 
to the difficulty which, often without any other reason, new things find in 
obtaining 41 place beside the old, or have these sorts of naked barley any 
obvious defect which may have prevented their adoption ? I am inclined to 
, believe that both causes have had their effect here; but I cannot decidedly 
^settle the question. Though 1 sow every year a certain extent of these 
SDecies for the commercial collection of the house, I have never compared 
yTein sufficiently exactly with the common barley, to judge with certainty of ■ 
their respective merit.* These crops have, however* furnished me with some 
ideas, wiijfdi 1 now communicate to you. 

The large naked barley, or nuked two-rowed barley (orge nue distique), 
(that toVhiqfi the article in the Gnrd. Mag. refers), is the largest in the 
grain of the naked sorts; the car is fine, long, and well filled ; it is the earliest 
sort of barley, and perhaps of all grairfl Opposed to these qualities it has 
some delects : the straw, scarcely so high as that of the common barley, is 
less strouj^in the stalk ; it is subject to fall over, and to shed its seed, and to 
become entangled, which renders mowing very inconvenient, t and causes loss. 
But the greatest disadvantage consists in the difficulty of thrashing ; the grain 
adheres so strongly to the axis that it cun only b« separated by the strokes of 
the flail; and the straw after this operation is broken and good for little. An 
eminent agriculturist, the late Marquis of Barharyois, author of a small vo¬ 
lume full of good observations, says that he has rejected this naked barley on 
•account of this defect, notwithstanding^ other advantages. I 11 the part of 
Berry where he resided (the neighbourhood of Buzanyais),•barley straw is 
considered the best of all lor horses, and reserved for their fodder. This was 
certflinly § great disadvantage in tlw naked barley ; in richer districts, where 
this straw is in less estimation, the detriment may not be so great. 

The small species, or orge celeste, is also difficult to thrash, but less so 
than the preceding; the grain is smaller, fairer, ami more delicate. It sends 
up many shoots ; the straw is higher than that of common barley, larger, and 
firmer in the ground. From these qualities it seems to be superior to the 
preceding species, but it is more tenacious of the quality of the soil. In a 
middling soil, part of the ear cannot escape from the sheath, and is abortive. 

It has besides the defect >yf reproducing lor a ftmg time successive shoots, so 
that there arc some quite young and herbqeeous at the root when the first 
stalks arc ripe. .Notwithstanding this, good crops have been obtained, and I 
think oi^the whole it is a good grain. About twenty-five years ago this spe¬ 
cies was very much increased*!ind noticed, in Belgium, under the names of 
Mr df Mai, Me d’Egyptc, and Me de (.'cnl Jours. The cultivation of it was 
then encoyfagcd by the government; I do not know if it haslsept its ground 
siut'e. * 

■ I* htve also tried the barley of Nepal, or trifurcate barley, in the fields for 
#oVne years, so renufrkable for its singular Airs without beards. The stacks 
Use ^Urcmely thick, the leaves very broad. The grain is»shorter, and not 
srf find u* that o^ the t\?o "preceding species* In 183S? it yielded a produce 
eqyal if! weigfit to that ofccommon barley. I do not yet know what tB think 
of it. I understand from Lawson, that in Scotlamlrthey were toleraffiy 
well pleased with it. * * 

. shall concbule by enymerating tin* different species and gdrieties with • 
naked gaains yyhicly we now possess: — 

Jt. The large naktyl barley (//ordeufli distich*m nudum). 

2 . The small, or celestial, bajlcy ^W. vulgarc nudum ; Ih coel£ste Linn.) ( 
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3. The naked barley, Risso. Straw shorter than /he preceding; ear yellower; 

grain rather larger, shorter, of the consistency ot that of the large naked 
barley. I received it from the late M. ltifso,.under the name o(j Ifc-ge 
celeste, but it differs considerably from that of the North. 

4. The barley of Guimalaye (in Taurida). Fine car similar to that of II. 

vulgare vernum j straw of a good height, ripens earlier than that of org« 
celeste; grain greenish. It was lately given to me by M.T’epin, Princi¬ 
pal of the School of Botany at the Jardin du ^loi, and appears to be 
very good. • 

5. The barley of Guimalaye, with purple grain. Sub-variety of thcfnrecedilig; 

, the satue.origin. , • r 

These three varieties (,), 4, 5.) belong, like No. 2., to the species II., 
vulgare Lin. «. , 

6 . The barley of Nepal, or trifurcate (II. trifurcsitum Ser.). ' , 

Besides these some new varieties have lately urrived at the Jardin ties 

Plantes, among seeds repeived from Abyssinia. A po'rtion of each has been 
sent to us. We shall sow them next spring. ¥ 

You will see that there is room for further study and experiments, in order 
to arrive at the exact appreciation of the merit of the naked barley i‘n general, 
and of the different species and varieties in particular. A great number of 
trials have been made on Nos. 1 and* 2., but the greater .part of them have not 
been followed up sufficiently, and very lew of the statements have been laid 
before the public. ,i , 

The great fault of almost all has been the not bringing one or more of the 
old species into 'comparison. This would be the only means of obtaining ideas 
on the subject, perfectly useful and satisfactory to the_minds of practical men. 
— Vihnorin. Paris , Sept. 1840. 


Art. IV. Queries and Answers. 

The Cause of Curl in the Leaves of fines, (p. 568.)—A subscriber at Knights- 
bridge (p. 508.) wishes to know the cap.sc of thc^url in the Icave^ *>f vines. 
Whenever vine leaves flag, they are sure to curl afterwards, as the sap is stag¬ 
nated, and the veins of the leaves get contracted when in a drqpping state; 
and the sap being checked causes a curl and rough surface all over the leaves. 
The flagging of vine leaves is caused in many fays; viz. from the roots being 
injured, from vineries being kept too hot when the leaves an; young and 
tender, and the sap being excited so as not to be able to supply all the wood; 
from heavy cropping, or from keeping too nnith wood in the vines.— William, 
Wilson. lilagdon Cardens , Northumberland, Oct. 14. ,1840. r 


Art. V. Biographical Memoir of Charles Augustus Schell, Insouciant 
of the ltoyal Cardens of the Kingdom if Bavaria. 

Died on the < 10 th of July, 1840, in consequence of nn apoplectic jjt, Charles 
Augustus Sckcll, garden director of the kingdom of Hut aria. The name of 
Sckell is so celebrated among landscape-gardeners and friends of gardening, 
and the deceased has, himself, contributed so much to support and extend t'noi 
saihe fame, that a,short notice of his death cannot be out of place in ^oifr in* 
terestin;* page?.. ' r> . * ' 

Evec to the fourth generation the family of Sckfll has distinguish dd itjelf 
in gardening, and thp application of its principles and for nearly a hundred 
yeal-i, the grandfather, grandchildren, and great*gran’dflfiildren have been cele- 
, brated in ttys branch of knowledge ijy their strvinps to the clrief of Bavarih, 
The deceased's qpcle, Frederick Lewis von Sckell, effected the/nost.for the 
•art, at a time wnei) the nation showed g disinclination lor the old French 
3fyle„o6gardemng; and he, by renewing it, and particulafl£ in thk Sotjtli o„* 
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Germany, produced a most gpsthetical'tffect in the art of landscape-gardening. 
Munich is indebted to him tor its beautiful gardens; the English garden, the 
{fualey at Nymphenlnirg, Iticderstein, and the improvements in thp Royal 
Gardens; and his name will'ever livetn the grateful recollection of the public 

minownllir no m/tll n r» in «-l... .. f L! /• • it • -r n » * • 


•° Vi*” r V-wiuumaioutca, mej UttVC cUWUJS 

remained faithful to the prototype of their master and friend; and, by more 
lolly establishing and extending his principles, lmve, to the present day, cre¬ 
ditably supported one of the most beautiful and comprehensive departments 
in the art of gardening. Much of this merit js due to the deceased, lle^vas 
Jtorii in 179-t at Karlsberg, near Zweibruekcff, where his father, Matthew 
Sckell, was gardener to the Duke Charles of Zwei’.iriicken, and towards the 
end of the laslf century came to Munich, when the king, Maximilian Joseph, 
sjpcecded to the electorate of Bavaria. His father was appointed head 
gardener* at Nympheilburg, where he effectually realised his brother’s inten¬ 
tions. Prgcedcd by such men, and guided by their example, young Sckell 
grew up amid the favourable auspices of his future greatness ; but he had 
originally*but Jittlc inclination for the art of gardening, and on leaving the 
gymnasium in Munich, wished to continue his studies at the High School, 
when, in 1811, a varjpty of circumstances induced him to succeed to this 
hereditary profession. After a regular apprenticeship he visited the most 
celebrated gardens ijj Germany, Holland, and France, and stayed a long time in 
England in the Botanic Garden at JCevv, and at Lee and Kennedy’s at Ham¬ 
mersmith. The bounty of his sovereign also enabled him to* travel in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, with a view of pursuing his sjudics, and to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the noble and simple style of landscape-gardening 
practised by Kent and JJrown. The death of his father, in 1817, called him 
suddenly home, where he succeeded to his place as royal gardener at 
•Nyinphenburg. He had the good fortune to be under his uncle’s directions 
till 18^3, during which time he became*more fully conversant with the art, 
and gave proofs of his acquired knowledge. At that time the gardens at 
Nynf))iic«yurg were very yiuch imprwved, many new scenes formed, and many 
tasteful gardens belonging to private individuals were laid out. The hot¬ 
house and gij•en-house plants at Nyinphenburg which had been collected by 
his uncle, and also by himself on his journeys, and through the various con¬ 
nexions he had formed, increa&d so rapidly, that it was found necessary to 
make a considerable addition to the houses, and which was readily effected by 
the beneficence of the king. 

. On the death of his uncle in’ i823, the king, Maximilian, appointed him 
Inspector of*the Royal Gardens. In fulfilling* this high office lie remained 
faithful to his taste for landscape-gardening, and by making an annual jonrney 
to the romantic^"egions,of yavarin, he there found tfie best models for 
gardens,diills, waterfalls, groups of trees, &c. 

The cniff scene of Sckell’s labours of late years lifts been in Munich; such as 
the garden belonging to the ltubmcshalle in the Theresenweise, the Pinakothek, 
the garden^ of several institutions, and of rich private individuals ; and in Kis- 
singeti, the gardens df the baths there. In the English garden, and also in 
Nympltenburg, he has formed many beautiful scenes, which give evidence of 
tiii pure taste and talents of the deceased. Daring the seventeen years whigh 
lft%fuft flie management of the Royal Nurseries, they were fpund to increase 
ip*value a*d extent; and %he fruit and vegetable departments* wer# greatly 

a ov&l, ani? new sorts introduced. To all those acquainted' with the dif- 
ties of the soil andeliiflate of Munich for gardening* it will be evidept 
what share of merit is fllie to the services of Sckell. * • * 

. 4iis Majesty tj|e King of Bavifria valu^l his labours, and rewarded him by 
raising him tyj the office of Royal Garden Birijptor in 1833, *ntf with an in- 
csease to his salary, and, in 1837, he#vas elevated to the office of Intendaut of 
All Jhp Royal Gm-Hens in the kjngdom of Bavaria. Li this h*oneu«ible> 
situation *he lived Jill his deatlf, wfucu at. so earlyttm age called him to another 
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state of existence. He was a mild anti just master, an affectionate husband, 
and a faithful friend. He is therefore worthy of the tears shed to>his«mernory 
by those who_ are left behind. • Peace be to lug allies! — L. C. S. t^aiUth 
Zeitung, 1840 - . * 


Art. VI. Provincial Horticultural Societies 

Ocr notices this year, as in that preceding, commence with November 1. 

1839, and extend to Novefnber 1. 1840; and, as before, we have only 
given details when we have been enabled to do so through the IpndnesS* of 
thettecretanes of societies in sertdifig us newspapers. The total niimbct of 
societies noticed last year was f —England, 121 ; Wales, 1 ; Channel Islands,. 
2 ; Scotland, 25; and Ireland, 14. This year the numbers noticed are,—i 
England, 102; Wales, 1 ; Channel Islands, 2; Scotland, 10 ; and Ireland, jf ; 
by which it appears that there is a falling off of about one fifth part ^ but tlirs 
apparent result is probably owing to the indifference of the local secretaries 
in sending local newspapers containing accounts of the meetings «f the pro¬ 
vincial societies to our own and other journals. 

ENGLAND. 

The Horticultural Society of Londsn. — Abstracts of the proceedings will be 
found in p. 318. * 

The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual Instruction. —Abstracts 
of the proceedings will be found in p. 172. 313. 379. 420, and 011.' 

The Royal Bhtanic Society of Lo»<’qn. — Notices of th^ proceedings will be 
be found in p. 321. 514. 

Bedfordshire. — Biggleswade Horticultural Society. —April 27. Sec 
Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 328.— July 24. I hid., p. 511. 

Berkshire Royal Horticultural Society. — A lay 27. See Ibid., 1840, p. 300. 
Buckinghamshire. — Hartwell Gooseberry Show. — Aug. 10. Ibid.,, 
p. 535. t • 

Cambridgeshire. — Horticultural Society. — Autumn show', 1839. See 
Ibid., 1839, p. 820. — Spring show, 1840,. Ibid., 1^40, p. 210. * 

The Cambridge Horticultural Pete was held July 1(5., when the following 
cottagers’prizes were awarded : — best collection of vegetables,jWm. Clarke, 
Bourne; second best ditto, Ellis Lawson, Bourse; third best ditto, Peter 
Fuller, Great Abington; fourth best ditto, Bios. Shclford, ditto ; fifth best 
ditto, John Saunders, Bourne; sixth best ditto, Janies Blows, ditto. The 
company included all the most influential and fashionable people of tlie county, 
and the numbers admitted amounted to upwards of 5500. (Farm. Jo urn v 
July 20.) • .. * 

Cambridge Horticultural Fete. — Sept. 11. See Gat'd. Gaz., 1840, p. 599. 
Cambridge Annual Dahlia Shdw. Ibid., p. 017. ' 

Cambridge Florists' Society. — Sept. 28. See 'ibid., p. GG4.' * 

Cheshire. — Chester Floricutlural and Horticultural Society. —■ jtpril 29. 

1840. See Ibid., 1840, p. 311. 

' Northwieh Floricu/tural and Horticultural Society. — ftpring show. See 
Ibid., 1840, p.311. <• * 

Sandbach Floricu/tural and Horticultural Society. — May 15. Sc*> Ibid., 
1840, p. 351. , a * v, 

t Stock]tort Annual Tulip Show .— May 1G. See Ibid., 1840, p. 319. r - ft ,i 
Corj»>wah„ — Royal Horticultural Society of (Its nwa/l. — The fiiyt meeting 
this season was hyld at Trurt> on May 15. Among, the fldSvers 1 - in the room, 
there was not anything which, from its rarity or its novelty, would call for ^ar¬ 
ticular remgi'kv The following cottagers* prizes' 1 werd^t'arded :—Best nosegay 
geraniums, ,2.v. Grf., Francis Green, Kenwyn. *■ Best six tulips 2*. Ctf.* Josg.ih 
Tamblyn, St. Clary’s. Best nosegay of wallflowers (double), 2s. Qd., Jonh 
Eudey, Illogan. .Best nose'gav of stoqjts (double). 2s.) John Bond, Kep. 
VBesj nssdgay of flowers, 3s., John Eudey t Illogan. Best Six apples, o(, 1839J 
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5 »., Nicholas Scpbell, JCca. Best* sjk turnips, J840, Sr., Henry Lobb, Sf. 
Gluvias i second ditto, 2s. (ii., Peter Murton, St. Oluvias. Best three lettuces, 
2 *«6d., Peter Murton, St. Oluvias. Best six onions, 5s., 1840, John Gay, 
I'eoek ; second ditto, tTittor 2*. (id., Thomas' Gay, Feock, Best six leeks, 
5*., Thomas Merifield, St. Mary’s; second ditto, 2s. (id., John Eudey, Illogan. 
Jiest six carrots, 1840, 2s. 6 d., Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Best dish of 
spinach, 2*. (kt, Walter Lance, St. Mary’-s. Best two cabbages, 5s., Richard 
Pearce, Illogan; second ditto, 2s. 6 d., Samuel Martin, Mylor. Best twelve 
potatoes, of the growth of 1840, 7*. 6 d., John Ejidey, Illogan. Best basket of 
vegetables. of sorts, 7s. 6 d., John Eudey, Illogan ; second ditto, 5*.,.Peter 
Murton, 1st. Gluvias. „ m 

, Extras. Rhubarb, 2s. (id., Henry I,obb* St. Gluvias; spinach, 2s.*6d., 
^llenry Lobb, St. (Jluvias ; eschalots, 2s. (id., George Marks, Kenwyn; apples, 
2 s. (id., James.Trevena, St. Gluvias ; gooseberries (of one sort), 2s. (id., John 
Inixton, Kenwyn; heartsease, 2s. Or/., Janies Luxton, Kenwyn. (West Briton, 
May 27.^ * , 

The sc^pnd exhibition of this Society was held oh July 17., at Falmouth. 
The show of plauts and flowers was a very good, though by no means a large, 
one; aw? the attendance was tolerably numerous, and highly respectable. The 
vegetables anu fruits shown by the cottagers were especially worthy of notice 
and of commendation; for, without possessing the means which wealth will 
always command, to Sdopt every kind of valuable suggestion that the advance¬ 
ment of science mjy afford, the cottagers’ productions were barely excelled by 
their more wealthy competitors. This state of things is most satisfactory on 
more grounds than.one, and it is witli ceat pleasure that w# again record a 
fact which is not now asserted for the first time. {Ibid., July 24.) 

The third and last meeting of the season wdk held on September 15. at 
Truro, and, in spite of the stormy state of the weather, there was a very 
numerous and fashionable attendance of visiters from all parts of the county. 

. The appearance of the room was unusually gay, although the supply of plants 
was not so large as is frequently sotSn. The pillars, and underneath the 
gallery, were tastily festooned, and there were two very beautiful devices 
exflihitei^ which presen^fd a coup fail that was highly gratifying. The first 
was a very large and elegant device, formed of dahlias by Mr. Treseder, the 
present ocqppant of the gardens formerly belonging to Lewis Haubuz, Esq. 
This .was behind the president’s chair, and in the centre of the room. The 
design embraced, inter alia, thl words “ Victoria Bex;" but although we can¬ 
not praise Mr. Trescder’s Latin, which perhaps 'he docs not wisn to have 
praised, we may justly say he deserves great credit for his beautiful and varied 
• display of this elegant flower. * At the bottom of the room stood rhe other 
device, fornfed of different flowers, and consisting of the initials “ V. R. 54.” 
These were surmounted*with a crown. This device was exhibited by George 
Nicolls Simmoflfc, Esq.^and obtained for thdt gentleman the silver medal, — < 
anothe^ stimulus in addition ?o the many he has already received for his success¬ 
ful cultivation of botanical science. The orchidaceous plants, though small as 
$o the supply, were select. There was a new species, named Maxiliaria Skin- 
neri, by jjjr. Bateiftan, in compliment to its discoverer, G. Uce Skinner, Esq,, 
of Guatemala, a gefltleman to whom the botadical collections of this country 
nre Aider great obligations, for the liberality with which he has contributed 
’some of the finest productions of the interesting spot on which lie resides. 
•Thlt |flant was grown by Sir C. Lemon, and is the first that has flowered in 
. fhis country. The sho»»o£ fruit was highly gratifying,-anfl, without particu- 
' * * ' ' e melons, pines, fife-awberries l cherries, currants. 


•more useful Tiind.^f/Aid., Sept. 18.} "• t > 

. Ttecan* Catta^SGardenin^ Society. — Tim sixth annual exhibition of t^is 
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excellent and truly benevolent Society, wus held at '^recall tiate, on the 16th 
July. The day, with the exception of a partial'shower or two,,,was, on the 
whole, fine; and the numerous assemblage (among which we noticed some t»f 
the first families in the neighbourhood) appealed flighty gratified with their 
visit to this rural scene. More than the usual taste was displayed in the 
erection of booths, &e. We have attended the meetings of this Society year aft^’- 
year, from its infant state, when it sprang up under the auspiqns of the Rev. 
Richard Buller, to the present time; and to the cottagers we would say that, 
considering the dry spring and summer, we never saw at'better display, on their 
table,, of fruits, vegetables, and flowers. (Hot Briton, July 24.) , 

Cumberland. — The IF hitehavep Floral and Horticultural Socfi-ty. — The 
first-exhibition of this Society; lift- the present season took place on April'30. 
During the afternoon the rooms were crowded by our gayest fashionables, and 
by well-dressed people, who all seemed highly delighted with tbe objects prel 
seated to their notice. The exhibition, indeed, was decidedly the best fifgt 
show of the season which has yet distinguishcd the annuls of this* Society. 
The competitors were numerous, and the specimens of the various flowers of 
a very superior order. The leading objects of attraction were the auriculas, 
and the assortments of these beautiful gems of the garden which were- brought 
forward by Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Robert Elliot were certainly n^ver surpassed, 
if ever equalled, in the same room. QVhitehaven Hera/d, May 2.) 

The summer show took place on July 16th. This Exhibition consisted of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, of each of which there was a tolerably fair dis¬ 
play, though it was far from being so well attended as w»e have 'seen it on 
former occasion^. ( Cumberland Parquet, July 21.) 

The autumn show of flowers, fruits, &c., belonging to the members of this 
Society^ was held on September 24., and there was much reason to congratulate 
the friends of the exhibition on the triumphant success which distinguished 
their exertions. In many respects the show was much superior to any which 
has taken place in the Savings’ Bank Assembly Room. The dahlias were, of. 
course, the crowning gems of the occasion, and of these upwards of 1100 
were in the rooht; and it was truly wonderful, considering the wet and turbu¬ 
lent weather which we have experienced of late, that they should Ijaye been 
brought for exhibition in such exquisite bloom, aiuf altogether in so rich a 
state of perfection. The day being fine, the attendance of visitqp was both 
numerous and fashionable, and the exhibition received the tribute of praise 
both from connoisseurs and the less learned admirers of the beauties of Flora 
and the products of the garden. (Whitehaven Herald, September 26.) 

Derbyshire. — Chesterfield Gooseberry Show. — May 3. See Gard Ga-.. 
p. 533. „ ‘ , 

Derby Annual Gooseberry Shfw. — July 27. See lt/id., p. 584.* 

DEVONSHIRE. — The Itoyal Devon and Cornwall Botanical a"d Horticultural 
Society. — The spring exhibition of this Society displayed time of Flora’s 
choicest stores, and was of the most splendid description, exceeding it, many 
respects most of the vernal ^ihows hitherto witnessed. The plants and'flowei s 
in the large room were arranged in the most tasteful manner, presenting to th$ 
eye the varied r riches and unrivalled brilliancy in which cnaturc decks her 
cnoicest gems at this season. • The rare and beautiful sxotics, interspersed 
with tbe stove and green-honse plants, offered on every side subjects for ad¬ 
miration, and called forth the strongest feelings of delight. We cannot omits 
notjeing the superior manner in which the cottagers produced Jhc articles Vhey« 
exhibited^, The potatoes belonging to John Chapmen of Saltash, w*re -equal. 
to any in the ''amateur’s class* His basket of vegetables Vas laid oift. with ' 
very gr&t taste. John Courtis, of Ford Cottage,.Stoke, produced a most 
splficdid dish ofjieaS, fcqual to any we saw. Tht wallflowers shown by J. T. 

. Addfcott wertf exceedingly beautiful; but it would be invidious £o particularism. 
further, whd.'t so much industry displayed. We only regret t^at the 
Society’s benevoUnt intention^ are not more appreciated fly th# agricultural* 
labourers jn.our .district. ( Plymouth Heralft.) 
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The second exhibition for, the seasdfi took place at Devonport, on July 23. 
when the show of plants, flowers, and fruit greatly surpassed that of any pre¬ 
vious exhibition in this t?wn. The companv,<also, was numerous and highly 
respectable. Mr. William Kendle, Union Road, Plymouth, as usual, con¬ 
tributed largely to the display of flowers on the occasion. His collection Of 
fuchsias was particularly, noticed, and was very fine; amongst them were 
specimens of Standislut and Devdnia, two excellent new varieties. ( Devonport 
Independent, July 25.) 

The twenty-ninth exhibition of the above Society took place at Plymouth, 
Se;»t. 10., jmd was numerously and fashionably attended. More than usual 
exertions had evidently been made to render the occasion splepcHd; ant^ we 
/nust give the Committee of Management gi%at credit for their admirable 
|irrangenients. To,atteinpt a full description of the plants and flowers in this 
ebullition wotfld be useless ; suffice it that, for its brilliant and diversified 
character, the scene was never equalled by any previous one of the kind in 
this neighbourhood. The fruit tables “ groaned ” -under the weight of their 
delicious ljurden ; as a whole, we never saw this branch of the exhibition 
surpassed in the West of England. Of the vegetable productions, all of 
which wdbe excellent, there was the great curiosity of a pumpkin, grown by 
Mr. Samuel Ellis of Fleet, from a seed taken out of the wreck of the Royal 
ficorge ; it weighed,,we should think, about 10 lb., and was an object of 
general remark, from the peculiarity of its origin. The cottagers’ productions 
were morejhan usually fine, and the following is a list of premiums awarded : 
— Apples, the best dish of sorts, 5s., J. T. Addicott, Millbrook; second best 
ditto, 4s., John Courtis, Ford Park, Stoke. Pears, the Ifest dish of, 4s., 
W. Fiddiek ; second best ditto, 3*., J. T. Addicott. Plums, best dish of six, 
3s. 6 d., J. T. Addicott; second best ditto, 2s. 6 d., John Kcast, St. Stephens ; 
third best ditto, 4*. 6d.,J. Dingle, St. Stephens. China Asters, the best col¬ 
lection of, 5s., J. Chapman, Saltash j second best ditto, 4*., Thomas Dennis, 

• Saltash ; third best ditto, 3*., J. Dingle. Hollyhocks, best collection of, 3s. 6d., 
Thomas Dennis ; second best ditto, iis. 6rf., J. T., Addicot^. Roses, best 
bouquet of, 3.?. C d., J. Smith, Plymstock ; second best ditto, 2s. 6rf., J. T. 
Admcott, Hardy annuijjs, best collection of named, 4s., John Chapman ; 
second best ditto,.3s., Thomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 2*., J. Davies. Stocks, 
the best bogquct of, 3s. 6rf., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 2s. 6rf., John 
Davies. Marigolds, French and African, best collection of, 2s. 6 d., J. Chap¬ 
man. Vegetables, best basket%f sorts, 10*., John Smith ; second best ditto, 
7s., Thomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 5s., J. Chapman; fourth best ditto, 
3*. 6rf., J. Davies. Peas, the best dish of, 4*., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 
•3*., John Dingle. Scarlet runnsrs, best dish of, 4*., John Davies. Dw/irf 
kjdneybeans,*best dish cC 3*., John Smith. Onions, the best dish of, 4*. 6rf., 
".mfin Chapman ■; second* best ditto, 3*., John Dingle. Potatoes, the best 
sample of, 4*., John Keajt, SjJ. Stephens. Sweet herbs, the best collection of 
named,^6*. 6 d., J. Davies. 

Prizes Jpr Personal Merit. • First ^division: 1st* prize, to the cottager or 
labourer with small weekly wages, who has reared the largest family in habits 
of industry withoifl parochial assistance, 1/. 10*., W. Hancock? St. Stephens ; 
2d"orize, ditto, the second largest family, &c., I/., John Keast, St. Stephens j 
9d-prize, ditto, the third largest family, &c., 10*., W. Fiddiek, Millbrook. 
dSicond division: 1st‘prize, to the cottager »r labourer, v#kh small weekly 
1vag4k,tvho cultivates his garden in a superior manner, the interior of whBse 
pdttuge displays the great&t* neatness and economy, and whose cliiWren are 
edycatSd in lfabitf of industry and sobriety, W, John Keajt; 2d priz% ditto, 
in the second best mannbr fc &c., 15*., f homas Heatfe, Knackersknow^ -, 
3d prize, ditto, in thrWiird"est manner, &c., 15*., Mr. Snsitlfc, Plyracffith. 
Mird division : ^st prize, to the^ervant^p the rural district, who h§s remained 
the largest number of years in the service* of the same mqpteror mistress, 
and whose conduct has been exemplary, 1/., W.'Hancock :.2d arize, ditto, the. 
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second largest, &c., 10*-, W. Fiddick ; a! prise, ditto,the third largest, &c.,»10*., 
Nicholas Pinwell, Yealm Bridge. (Ibid.. Sept. It.) * > 

Exeter Horticultural Society. — Spring show. See Gard. GHz., 1840, 
p. 345. . (. ' 

. Exeter Grand Dahlia Exhibition. — See Ibid., 1840, p. 632. 

Durham. — Sunderland Floral and Hortietdtural Society. — Spring show. 
See I hid., 1840, p. 319. — Aug. 18. See Ibid., p. 531. p 

The Gateshead Ancient Florists’ Society recently held their third annual show 
for ranunculuses, at the house of Mr. James Scott, Half Moon Inn, Bridge 
Street, Gateshead, when the^prizes were awarded to the following gentlenjen : 
— Mr. Jolyi Wilson, first, with De Drain ; third, with Orestes ; fourth, with 
Grsml Moharque, and fifth with Rebecca; Mr. Andrew Bouglas, second, 
with Supreina. (Gateshead Olmervcr, July 11.) 

Essex. — South Essex Horticultural Society. — Spring' sho,w. See Garth 
Gaz., 1840, p. 4+0. ‘ * 

Gloucestershire. — Cheltenham Horticultural aryl Floral So-icties. — 
April 21. 1840. See Unit., 18+0, p. 268. _ May 19. See Ibid., p.328.— 
June 2. See Ibid., p. 360.— Aug. 7. See I hid., p. 551. * 

Cirencester Horticultural Association. — July 3. Sec Ibid., 1840, p. 458. 
Cirencester Horticultural Society. — Aug. 7. Sec Ibid., 1840£p. 521. 

Pittrilte Horticultural Associating — April 28. 1840. See Ibid., 1840, 

p. 281. '■ 

Hampshire. — Andover Horticultural Society. — June 18. (Salisbury Herald. 
June 20.) — Sept. 25. See Gard. Gaz., p. 663. 1 

Hampshire Horticultural Society. — The first exhibition of this Society for 
the present season took place at the Corn Exchange, Wifichester, March 12., 
and to the lovers of botawicu'l pursuits must have afforded a treat of no 
ordinary kind: the flowers introduced were of great rarity and beauty, and 
the show of fruits and vegetables were every way worthy the advances which 
the science of horticulture 1ms made within the last few years. This meeting, 
has been looked forward to by the members of the Society with more than 
usual interest, from its having been known that a presentation of plate of 
great value was intended to he made to their excellent secretary, Dr. Wick¬ 
ham, at the Society’s dinner after the ‘imsiness df the day. Ml.'Burt of 
Southampton introduced a new and pleasing variety of ornamental ironwork 
for fforieultural purposes, which was much admired. (Hampshife Advertiser, 
March 14.) 4 , 

The second meeting of the Hampshire Horticultural Society was held at 
the Archery Rooms, Winchester, May 21., to which numerous visiters were 
attracted for the purpose of viewing the exhibition of flowers and fruits, which 
wbm very superior. (Hampshire Chronicle, May 25.) . 

At the third meeting of this Society at the New Corn Exchange, Win¬ 
chester, June 23., there was a very good show of fruit, floweiu, and vegetables, 
from the gardens of the neighbouring gentry. (SfJhbti'ry Herald, June 27.) 
Winchester Auricula Shtpv. — April 30. 1^40. See Gard. Gait., 1840, 

p. 281. 

Winchester Pansy Show. — June 2. See Ibid., p. 410. <j 
Hertfordshire. — Herts Horticultural Society. — The first annual show 
of this useful and flourishing Society took place in the Shire Hall, (.Hert¬ 
ford, April 30. The display of flowers was as splendid qj) we ever remember^ 
to have witnessed^ any previous spring show; and the company waa qnoref 
nnmeroiyi and fashionable than usual. The specimnn plants were particularly 
fine, consisting’of azaleas, eupCirhius, and hoveas, of greats'luxuriance* The' 
miscellffneons collations of Mr. Warner and Mr. Htbrrison were arranged wVtb 
thfertccustomed. taste)' and presented a splendii appearance. The cottage 
exhihiters were but few, hut the quality of the vegetables and flowqys ex¬ 
hibited was^rod. (Herts Reformer, May 2.) * ' 1 

The second oi»suminer slip™ oV this Society, held on June 15., was dis¬ 
tinguished for its grand display «»f fruit \md flowers, aiykdrew {ogether »• 
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numerous assemblage o£the families dt the county. Tjie collections of rases 
were unysuqljy fine and splendid ; those from C. S. Cbuuncy, Esq., were par¬ 
ticularly admired; and from the same gardens was exhibited a very fine seed¬ 
ling variety of the liourborwrose. The fuchsias from the gardens of W. It. 
isuker, Esq., ot Bayfordbury, were the finest ever exhibited, standing 7 or 8 
pet high, and being profusely covered with bloom. The grapes and peaches 
from Earl Cooper’s, and the pines from Viscount Melbourne’s, were the most 
prominent among the fruits. We were much gratified at witnessing the grow- 
ing spirit of emulation among the cottagers; ^heir productions being of a 
superior kind, and more numerous than we have seen at uny previous exhi¬ 
bition. (MtIj Reformer, June 27.) , . 

’Phe Autumn Show. — Sejtl. 9. See GardJ. (*iz., 1810, p. 599.” 

Ill xVI \ <; I) o n M illw;.— Huntingdonshire llttrtiuultn nl Society. — AjjrU 28. 
184-0. See I hid., 1810, p. 29<>. — July 28. See Ibid., p. £>20. 

*Sl. Heat's Horticultural Society. — il lay 5. See Ibid., 1840, p. 327. — 
Aug. 4. • Sec Ibid., p*552. 

Kent. -— Kent and Canterbury Floral and Horticultural Society — On 
April 2., trie first exhibition this year of this Society took place at the Corn 
Exchange in this city. The day was altogether inviting, mid a very goodly 
company wa# attracted. The plants belonging to Mr. Alderman Masters 
were, as usual, splendid and numerous, alike extraordinary for their beauty as 
for their rarity. ( Canterbury Journal, April 4.) 

On April 30., the second exhibition for this season of the above Society 
took pluci?at the Corn Exchange. The show fully displayed what the genial 
weather of the last two months has effected in the garden. There was a 
brilliant arruy of choice and beautiful.flowers; and the company was very 
respectable and numerous. Many of the plants flven surpassed those hitherto 
exhibited. The two /'rand attractions were, Mr. Masters’s ifliododcndron 
arboreum, and the Rev. H. Hilton’s A 'loe pliciitilis. Our attention was 
arrested, on first entering the room, by the grandest specimen that we ever 
beheld at any flower show, in town'or country. It proved a variety of the 
Nepal rhododendron, that hud been hybridised by the speeies*most commonly 
curavatpd, the politician. To describe it would lie impossible, it must be seeii 
to form any idea of its grandeur and beauty. Let, however, the reader ima¬ 
gine the common rhododendron grown into a tree of 10 ft. in height, and 18 ft. 
in circumference, rising with a single stem for about 3 ft., and then gradually 
giving out branches so us tctlbriii a symmetrical head ; hut. instead of tile 
blossoms, ns in the garden kind, being of a pale lilac colour, they should he of 
a bright crimson, elegantly mottled with deep brown spots, and nearly every 
branch to be terminated with d hold cluster of flowers; and then some idea, 
though faint* it he, may Jie formed of this superb variety. We counted nfore 
than 170 heads of blossifms, ami we believe there were more lurking beneath 
* its ample pavilion ol green.” {Ibid., May 2.*) ^ 

On Sept. lOfli, the last exhibition this season took place at the Corn Ex¬ 
change? The show was attended by most of the»respectuble families of the 
jity and neighbourhood. There was a better collection of succulents than on 
my previous occasion. Mr. Shepherd's and Mr. Masters’s were particularly 
irle and Attractive? as also were Mr. Friend’s larochcus and A'empervivum 
rawegittum. (Ibid, Sept. 12.) 

” Dover Horticultural Society. — June 18. jjee Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 409. 

, ffl&am Horticultural and Floiicultural Society. — July 24. See Ibid., 1840, 
1.479. • » . . • * • 

MtMslout*IIoAicuUurrd Society.^— May 28T' See Ibid., 1840, p. 345. 

*West Kent Pink Socictyt-*- July 2. Ha: Ibid., 1840^ p. 440. 

Wingham HorticuUlllhl 3hd F/orirultUral Society. — July See fvid., 
I840,»p. 505,-gSept. 15. lbkk, p. 6IJL 
Lan«ashu<e. — Barrollford Pink Smav.-rJnly 9. See /iid.,Ss40, p. 458? 
Warrington Tjhp and Hurliculhiytl Show .—Spring show.* Set Ibid., IbilJ, 
p 4 4J8.—DahliaMow. See Ibid.. I). 601. • 
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Whitefield Pansy Show.— Sep/. 5. Sep paid. Gaz., 1840, p. 616. 
Leicestershire. —I Leicestershire Floriculturalfind'Horticultural Society. — 
Spring show. See I Let., 1840, p. 399 .—June X. See Ibid., p.’45fi.— Aug. 
7. See Ibid., p. 521. , • . r 

Hinckley Horticultural and Fhricultnrhl Society. — Sciit. 26. See Ibid., 1840, 
p. 063. 

Melbourne Floricullur/d and Horticultural Society. — Sept. 22. See Ibid.; 
1840, p. 615. " * 

Melbourne Gooseberry Show. — Aug. 3. See Ibid., 1810, p. 584. 
Lincolnshire. — Grantham Floral and Horticultural Society. — Aug. 8. and 
Sept. 26. See Ibid., 1839, p. 773. *. ‘ 

a |anthant Cprnation Show. — Ayg J-6. See Ibid., 1810, p. 584. • 

irucastle Floiicultoral and m Horticultural Society.—June 30. See Ibid., 
1840, p. 458. 

Stamford Floricidtural and Horticultural Society.—April 29. See Ibid., 1844*, 
p. 327. —Summer show. Sec Ibid., p. 458. — Aug. 12. Sec Ibid., p. 527. * 
Middlesex. —Hampstcpd Florists' Society.—June 16.' See Ibid., 1840, p. 
409.— Sept. 22. See Ibid., p. 655. 

Metropolitan Society of Florists. — Oct. 13. 

Middleton Gooseberry Show. — Aug. 8. See Ibid., 1840, p. 584- 
Middleton Tulip Show .—Sec Ibid., 1840, p. 458. 

South London Horticultural Society—June 16. See If id., 1840, p. 394.— 
July 28. Ibid., p.489. — Sept. 15. Ibid., p.598. 

South lValworth Amateur Floricultural Society. — Sept. 2 1 .< See Hid., 1840. 
p. 615. 

West London Amateur Dahlia Society. — Sept. 14. See Ibid., 1840, p. 615. 
Norfolk. — Lynn Horticultural Soviet a.—May 13. See Ibid , 1840, p. .351. 
— July 29. Ibid., 521. 

Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Society.—May 27. See Ibid., 1840, p. 
351.—Dahlia sho%v. Ibid., p. 598. 

Norwich Dahlia Show .—See Ibid., 1840, p. 615. 

Northumbehland. —Felton Floricultural Society.—May 5. 1840. See 
Ibid., p. 311. „ 

Felton Florists' Society .—Tulip show. tSee Ibid., c1840, p.399 .—ihtnc 29. 
Ibid., p. 425.—Pink show. Ibid., p. 489.— Aug. 24. Ibid., p. 569. 

Hexham Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — Sept. 16. See Mid., p. 633. 
Newcastle Botanical and Horticultural Society ^—A general meeting of this 
Society was held in the Music Hall, Nelson street, March 7. (Newcastle 
Courant, March 12.) 

The second meeting of this Society took plaice, Aug. 28. [Ibid., Sept. 4.) 
Nottinghamshire. —Bccston and Chilwcll Flower Show .—Spring show. 
See Card. Gaz., 1840, p. 361.— Aug. 4. Ibid., p. 52^ 

Nottingham Floricultural and flnrticullural Society .—Spring show. See 
r bid„ 1840, p. 344. „ t. „ 

Old Lenton Gooseberry Show .—See Ibid., 1840, p. 522. < 

Retford aud Baiutry HortUaltural Society .—Spling show. See Ibid., 1840, 
P- 311. ( 

Oxfordshire'. — Oxfordshire horticultural Society —April 30. 18&0. See 

Ibid., p. 297 _ Tuly 1. Ibid., p. 473. — July 28. Ibid., fp. 507. r 

Shropshire. —Market Drayton Horticultural and Floricultural Society A— 
May 7. See /M.„1840, p. 312.» ' e 

Salop Floricidtural and Horticultural Society .—Sujmmer show. See loid.^ 
p. 583. <■ «. t 

Somersetshire, rr Bath Royal Horticultural and Botanical Society. — The 
first exhibition for the* season took |Jace on Apij’ l4j, af, the Society’s Gar»- 
denslci Victors "Park, of which it may be desirable to pve a brief description^ 
tp so doing, jyp cannot but express ouf..admiration qt the consummate ability 
which has been displayed in thejy arrangement. The north »,side oof the Bo¬ 
tanical Garden is.laid.out in a l'argg oval shape, and contain] gn illustration of 
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the Vinnteun system, by means of ojn^nental plants. Although few of tfie 
plants are yet in flower, the tppearance of this portion <n the garden is, even 
at, [g-esern, Highly picturesque. Students and connoisseurs in botany will 
here find ample means faf gri|fifymg their penchant: while their .labours will 
be considerably lessened by the assistance which has been provided for them, 
the class and order of each plant being indicated, as well as its generic, spe¬ 
cific, and popular English- name. To the south is the medical department 
of the garden, and here are to be found specimens of all the hardy plants 
now enumerated in the* pharmacopoeia. The eastern half of the lawn is laid 
out in illustration of the Jussicuan or natural systfem of botany. We observe 
with pleasure the progress which has been made by the Society in its collec¬ 
tion* of /'ris, Aarcfssus, Cratsegus, peony^ Ac., several hand ;oui? donations 
flf these*fine plants having been made. A number of rhododendrons, grow¬ 
ing in the open.air, *are also looking remarkably well; and not the least at- 
tnifctive portion of the gardens is its excellent collection of aquatic plants. 
Tito rock*- structure w;hich surrounds the fountain has been planted with u 
variety of sedum or stone crop, which is now rising",.and will shortly present 
a very interesting appearance. We may here mention that it is in contempla¬ 
tion to rtxnovc the hedge which encloses the half-acre recently added to the 
grounds, and t*> substitute for it one which shall be more characteristic of a 
botanic garden. Brief and imperfect as this description necessarily is, we trust 
it may prove sufficient* to stimulate curiosity in behalf of these gardens, and 
that it will demonstrate the activity and good taste which have been displayed 
by the confmittce ft> whom their formation was intrusted. We must now 
turn to the show. , 

We should be liable to imputation were wc to say that a more splendid 
and gratifying exhibition never took place in thismr any other city. It may, 
however, be asserted with the strictest truth, that, with extent anil variety, it 
was in every way worthy of the distinguished reputation hitherto maintained 
by this Society. Thu weather, notwithstanding the lowering aspect of the 
morning, proved propitious ; and at tluj hour appointed for the admission of 
the subscribers and the public the gardens were thronged by a numerous and 
faslwonahle company. The enthusiasm manifested on the occasion will be 
made applrcnt by the facl[ that not fbss than four thousand persons visited the 
show during the day. We may also add that the arrangements which had 
been made tor the accommodation of the spectators had been so well contrived, 
that, notwithstanding the continual ingress and egress which lasted during the 
whole day, no confusion occurred, nor was the presence of so large a con¬ 
course feit to be inconvenient or oppressive in the least degree. The influ¬ 
ence of the sun was less potent than on some of the preceding days; while 
refreshing breezes from the west t'endcred the temperature delightfully agree¬ 
able. The fine gravel walk which encircles the gardens afforded a pleasant 
promenade for tjie company ; the splendour .and beauty of the surrounding 
landscapes additig to the Other attractions which it presents. A royal- 
standard (the gift of a number of ladies) floated gaily from a lofty pole, and 
considerably enhanced the anifnated appearance of the scene. Mr. lleynolds’s 
Celebrated band w»s in attendance; and played a succession of the most po¬ 
pular piedCs in thciwusual talented manner. One of the most decided improve¬ 
ments, made by the committee is the establishment of a ladies’ cloak and 
Jrttiring room ; a convenience whieh has long been a desideratum at shows of 
this id ltd. (Hath Gazette, April 18.) * • » 

. Bath MmlicuTlnral Socytv, Sidney Gardens. — May 28. . bee Gard. Gaz., 
*1840, *). 360*— .Mine 3. See Ibid., p. 4.'J9.^.7«/y 22. Ibidtfp. 4TO. 
brutal and Clifton Dahtlq Show.— See Ibhi., p. 010. • • 

^SuFFORnsHlHe.- J ^f>rto»npon-Treut / Horticultural* Society. — AprUJt%. 
14140. , See Ibid., p. 26 1,-May 20. Sec Ibid., p. 440. • * 

*■ Stafford FloMcidtiirat aiM IIorliculturtH Society. — Spring shoi^» See Ibid.) 
J840. n*. 34-f. 
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JJttoxeter Horticultural and Floricutiural Society. — Aug. 7. See Hard. 0'ax., 
1840, p. 551. v ■ 

Wolverhampton Horticultural Society.—Summer show. See Ibid., p. 53)., 
Wolverhampton Tulip Show. — May JJO. See ( T bid., p. 344. 1 

Suffolk. — Ipswich Floricutiural Society. — April 30. See Ibid., p. 296. 
Stewmarket Horticultural Show. — Sept. 17. 1839. See Ibid., 183% p. 709. , 
Suhbf-t. — Croydon Dahlia Show. See Ibid. 1839, p. 616. 

East Surrey Florists' Society.—June 25. See Ibid., 1840, p. 425. 
Wal/ington Pink Show. — June 30. See Ibid., 1840/p. 441. 
Warwickshire. — liirmiifgham Gooseberry and Flower Shoiv. — Aug. 3. See 
Ibid., 1840,, p. 507. t 

"She Birmingham Grand Dahlia 'Exhibition, opened Sept. 30. at the T«wn 
Hall, and was continued during the following day. Notwithstanding - the late- 
period of the season, and the injury sustained in some plantations from the 
frost on the night of the 19th ult., there was a very splendid collection *bf 
flowers, the blooms on many of the stands being remarkably fine in form an'd 
perfect in colour. The 'general opinion appeared to be that the exhibition 
surpassed that of 1839 ; and there is no doubt that increased attention has, 
during the present season, been paid to rhe cultivation of this beautiful and 
admired flower. ( Midland Counties Herald, Oct. 1.) <’ 

Coventry Horticultural Society. — June 1. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 441. 
Wiltshire. — Wilts Horticultural Society. — The firJt exhibition for the 
present season took place at the Council Chamber, Salisbury, April 4. The 
assemblage of visiters was unusually large, and the display'of plants was such 
as to convince 4 s that increased life has been imparted to the Society since 
the last season. The forced shrubs were of first-rate cxct'Hence, and we have 
never seen at any previons exhibition so numerous an assortment of specimens 
of this gay and attractive tribe. ( Salisbury Herald, April 1 1.) 

July 21. The third exhibition for this season todk place at the Council 
Chamber, Salisbury, but owing to the unfavourable state of the weather, the , 
attendance of visiters was unusually thin. The collection of plants, however, 
was remarkably‘good; and we never recollect to have witnessed, at the* July 
meeting, such an abundance of splendid specimens. The orclrideous plants 
were particularly attractive, and the gerafiiums, notwithstanding tlit*lateness 
of the season, were in fine bloom. (I/nd., July 25.) 

Sept. 8 . The fourth exhibition for the season of the Wilts Horticultural 
Society was held in the Council Chamber, Salisbury. ( Hampshire Chronicle, 
Sept. 14.) 

Worcestershire. — Worcestershire Horticultural Society. — Spring show. 
See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 311. — July 2 8 . See Ibid., p. 506. , 

Vale of Evesham Horticulturpl and Floricutiural Society. — April 29. and 
May 15. See Ibid., 184G, p. 344. — July 24. I bids, p. 506. 

Yorkshire. — Doncaster Horticultural Society. — May i,3. Sec Ibid., 
"p. 328. — Summer show. See Ibid., p. 473. — Aug. ty. Ibid!, p. 551. 

Heath Tulip Show. — May 18. See Ibid., p. t 345. * 

Kingston Floricutiural ana Horticultural Society. — Oct. 1 . See Ibid'., p. 663. 
The HorticuHural Society for Sheffield and its Yicinify h«rld their third ex¬ 
hibition for this season at the 'Botanical Gardens, June 29. 1840. V( Sheffield 
Mercury, July 4.) ‘ » . • 

Sheffield Class Dahlia Show.—Sept. 14. See Gird. Gas;., 1840, p. 615. , 

Sheffield Pink S/tow. — July 6 * See Ibid., p. 489. 

Sheffield. Tulip Show. — May 21. See Ibid., p. 3/15, , 

Wakefield Floral Society .—ulliricula show. April 27. 4840* Hem Ibid.,' 
p. 281.— Aug. 10.*' Ibid., p. 521. • • ' 

Wpkcfield Tujfp SXoh. — May 25V See Ibul.,<u. , 

,• Ydrk Amateur Florists’ Society. — May 13. » See Ibid., p. 344. — June 12. 
"Ibid., p. MOu-Aug. 10. Ibid., p % ,52^ * ' 

York Horticultural Society, -j*Autumn show. See Ibid., ft. 56 9. 

York. tforticutinrat Exhibition. —* Sept. 2?., See Ibid., p.4i+l. 
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WALES. 

•Dkn 41 (illsHIKE.— Wrexham Horticultural Society. — Jane 5. See Gard. 
frXs. B p. 425. — Sept. 28. ff)id., p.664. . . 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Jersey. — The Agricultural and Horticultural Society. — On July 15., the 
summer exli\ition of fruits, vegetables, and flowers took place at the New 
Cattle Market, Minden Place, Jersey. At no former exhibition had we ever 
been so much gratified. At 2 o’clock, the hour^ppointed for the introduction 
ofc visiters, the press for admission was very great, and on our entrance we 
were rnuSi pleased to find the area literally crowded with the rank and 
, fashion of the island. Shrubs were placctl in various parts of the ground, 

( and the fruits miditowers under the piazzas were well arranged ; the beauty of 
riie latter was much admired. The object which attracted most attention 
ffas a beautiful stand of plants belonging to Mr. Bernard Saunders, seedsman, 
florist, Ac., of Halk<?tt Place. The plants grouped in the open space were 
also furnyhed by Mr. Saunders, to whose assistance the Society was on this 
as on all former occasions greatly indebted. An excellent stand was also 
exhibited by Mr. Edward Turgis, nurseryman; nor must we omit to mention 
several fine lfouquets of flowers displayed in various parts of the market: one 
by Mrs. Daniel Junvrin attracted much attention, and was universally admired ; 
it formed the front part of St. Matthew’s Chapel, Millbrook, and must have 
cost the fair architect much labour and ingenuity: a horse at full speed (Mr. 
Godfrey’?), and a little Cupid with his bows and arrows (Mr. Kaye’s), formed 
entirely of flowery, were also universally admired. ( Jcrfcy British Press, 
July 17.) . . 

Guernsey. — Guernsey Horticultural Society. — May 20. The flowers 
exhibited were on the whole exceedingly good. The geraniums, of which 
there was a large number, were generally of a superior quality and in good 1 
condition. Mr. I. S'. Carre’s, to which a first prize was awarded, were,, we 
should say, almost perfect, and evinefd good taste in selqption, and much 
skill and care in cultivation: to carry the palm, on a first attempt, against five 
or*six mtjf the best and jnost experienced amateurs in the island, must have 
been highly gratifying to him, and we believe that the award of the judges was 
confirmed Jjy every connoisseur present, although their task can have been by 
no means an easy oue. Mr. Cocklmrn’s pears and apples, Mr. Joshua- 
T’riaulx’s potatoes, and Mr. Augustus Dobrce’s asparagus, were, perhaps, the 
best of the members’ productions, if we except half a dozen remarkably fine 
apples (Pomme Suzon), exhibited by Mr. James Hammond of Jersey. The 
fruits and vegetables exhibited by the cottagers were, as is almost invariably 
the case, superior to those belonging to the members. Among these may be 
mentioned, six very finl oranges, exhibited by N. Brouard, three of which 
were growing ^)n one sjem^ half a pound <5f strawberries, exhibited by Mar t 
garetTfliftard ; Mrs. Machon’s and John Falla’s apples ; James Langloi’s 
green pyxis and cabbages ; *i. Luff’s potatoes, artichokes, and cabbages; J. 
,Falla’s asparagus; T. Sebire’s potatoes, lettuces, and carrots; and John 
Moullinjs rhubaA). As respects flowers, the best were H. II. Le Pelley’s 
djiaraxis; which w%re decidedly good, and the bouquets belonging to Judith 
• Ise Page and Rachel Robert. ’ This exhibition afforded a. strong evidence of 
'the marked improvement 4 hich has taken <>Iace in Gueyisey, in the depart- 


yvuicu tnair Uicy were fimuy, uui uiwi vr* 6 .wni U# .mu Uft»uiuu * 

and among no clasaof tftiBons has thisJfnprovementJ>£cn more marked Bibb. 
am«ng the cottager^Vliose productions are highly creditable,to the JEland. 
HStaf, May 20.) . * 

SCOTLAAfl^ 

• The Caledonian i Horticultural SJbiety held their spring Meeting or^Iarch.5., 
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and full account of wdiat passed on thqt occasion will be found from p. ^70 
to 272. The other Meetings of the Society held! in the course of the year 
were equal in point of interest to the first, and displayed a great mlmy*-garden, 
productions, both useful and ornamental, C ' > r 

Aberdeenshire. — Aberdeenshire Horticultural Society. — Spring show. 
See Gard. Gas., 1810, p.319. 

The summer exhibition of this invaluable institution was held/n Aberdeen 
on June 23., and presented decidedly the best display which mts ever been 
exhibited at this season of the year. In the vegetable department there were 
some remarkable specimens of the kidney potato, full-sized and ripe though 
raised in the open air. The cabbages (Yorks) presented a great imjrovement 
over those of last year, being muck more solid and free from huskiness than 
they used to be ; the early turnips were also very superior. It is especially 
pleasing to notice these improvements, because the poorer c'iassey of the com¬ 
munity have so much dependence on the vegetable market. In the display 
of fruit, the strawberries were much admired; the cherrjcs, too, were, good {' 
and there were a few green-fleshed melons of very superior quality. Three 
bunches of grapes, by Mr. Kuncie of Millbank, were the best we evdr saw so 
early in the season. A new seedling ranunculus, by Mr. Wright, tly; clerk, 
was the leading attraction in the floral department. He has nttmed it the 
“ British Queen,” and well does it deserve the distinction, for it is a stately 
plant, and promises to be very prolific. Tiiere were a good many fuchsias, 
and a very rich and rare variety of green-house plants, especially of geraniums. 
•The border flowers were also good, and the designs most ftrstcfullyy and, we 
may say, ingeniously, wrought out. Nor must we forget Mrs. Hue’s home¬ 
made wine, for which she very justly obtained a prcmiuuf.' We may notice, 
in passing, that this department has strong claims on the tee-totullers, for, if 
we may credit the best-informed of our wine-brewers, an article can be made 
which " will cheer, but not inebriate.” (Aberdeen HeraAl, June 27.) 

For the autumn show of this Society, see Gard Gas., p. 623. 

Ceackmann ansii i a I!. — Clark manna jtihirr Horticultural Society. — The first 
meeting of this Society for the season was held at Alloa, the 14-th of May. 
The room was adorned, as usual, by evergreens and flowers, part of whitth 
surrounded two fine paintings by our townsman, Mr. Sell. The meeting was 
not numerously attended ; but this may have arisen from the season being 
unusually far advanced, and a supposition that all the auriculas,primroses, 
polyanthuses, and other spring flowers were pq$t and gone. This was, no 
doubt, the case to a considerable degree, on account of the long-continued 
dry weather, and owing to this exhibition having been put off" a week later 
than last spring, at a time when such weather was not anticipated. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the articles both for competition and exhibition were nume¬ 
rous and in good order. The following were exhibited: — From Airthrey 
Castle, Rhododendron arboreum,./f. album, pelargoniums, poqsies, &e. &c.; 
-irom Kennet, Wistaria Consequana, Ildya earnest, t'iStus, &c.«; from Howis, 
herbaceous plants, pansies, gpples, cabbages, spinach, turnips, &e. j by Mr. 
Livingstone, Alloa, a variety of pansies ; and by Mr. Williamson, Alloa, a 
variety of plants. (Stirling Journal, May 29.) ( 

The second exhibition of this Society for the season wasnheld at Alloa, on 
July the 9th, when the room was adorned with a Variety of fine shrubs yiryl 
evergreens, kindly furnished from Alloa Park, by »jhe Coiy.tcss of Mar and 
Kelly:. The visiteri were numerous, for, amidst much rainy weather, thi t^-iy 
was dry aryl favourable. Both the quantity and qualify of vegetables, powers, 
and fruits much Exceeded the expectations of the'directors#being abundant 
as well a# excellent. * On this occast <n eight prizes w^fe allotted for cottagers?, 
tbatW persons vjho wofk their own girdens, only^hrey^f which were cijm- 
l'ic\?d for. It !s much to be wished that cottagers may be induced to beqpme, 
VBntributors tt»these exhibitions ; much* good might •result'froA their occa¬ 
sional success, as if would probprly stimulate them to cultivate thfcr gardens 
with motJE.attention alid in a betterymanner Ihpn at present, tfolhtd., July 17.) 
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’JJie Kilmadock and Kincardine in JWjynteith Cottage and Farm Garden Society 
hela its first meeting for*thisiseason in Kincardine sclxrol-house, on the 11th 

a when the following prizes were awarded: — Best three Dutch roses, 

» 1st, John M'Kiiflay^Deanston ; 2d, Janies Stewart, Thornhill ; 3d, 
Archibald M‘Niu, Ochtcrtyre. Best China rose in pot: 1st, Archibald IVTNie; 

2d, William Gilchrist, Deanston. Best six violas, two flowers of each : 1st, 
flolin M'Kinlav, Deanston; 2d, William Gilchrist; 3d, John Ferguson, Clark- 
ton. Best gemnium in pot: 1st, John M'Kinlay; 2d, William Gilchrist; 3d, 
William M‘Far lane, Blairdruinmond. Best bouquet hardy flowers: James 
Sitnpson, Doune. Best three sorts of daisies, slk of each : 1st, William Gil- 
chflst; 2d* Archibald M'Nie; 3d, William M‘Farlane, Blairdrunqjiond. Best 
thrye calceolarias, of sorts : 1st, John M‘&i«lay ; 2d, William Gilchrist ;*3d, 
•WilliantoCaw, Doune. Best three sorts mimuCis, small bunch of each: 1st, 
John Taylor, Aucllinlyach; 2d, Archibald M'Nie. Six heaviest early pota- 
tqgs : 1st, James Stewart Thornhill; 2d, George Bryce, Doune; 3d, James 
Uivingstqnc, Kirklane. t Best kept six late potatoes, crop 1839: 1st, George 
Stalker, Summerlane ; 2d, William M'Farlane ; 3d",•William Gilchrist. Best 
three yellffw turnips: 1st, Andrew Reid, Summerlane; 2d, William Caw ; 

3d, Willjjun Bayne, Doune. Best twelve pods green pease: 1st, William 
Robertson, Woodlane; 2d, Peter Stewart, Thornhill; 3d, Isaac Fixton, 
Thornhill. Best brace early cabbages^ 1st, Isaac Fixton ; 2d, William 
M'Farlane; 3d, Peter Dow, Blairdunnnond. Heaviest six spring-sown 
onions (entire) : ist, Peter Stewart; 2d, Isaac Fixton ; 3d, William Robert¬ 
son. Heiwiest si» potato onions (entire): 1st, Thomas Welch, Thornhill ; 

2d, Janies Stewart; 3d, William Gilchrist. Heaviest four stalks rhubarb: 

1st, John Taylor; ; >2d, William Gilchrist ; 3d, John M'Kinlay. Heaviest 
twelve gooseberries : 1st, Isaac Fixton ; 2d, John Taylor ; 3d, John Ferguson. 
The house was tastefully decorated with evergreens from Blairdruinmond 
and the neighbouring gardens. From Blairdruinmond, Deanston, Newton, 
and Argaty were exhibited collections of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. From 
• Mr. Reid, teacher, Kincardine, two large cauliflowers; from Miss M'Gowan, 
splendid turnips; from Mr. Jamieson, surgeon, ripe morello*cherries j from 
Wiyiam Bayne, strawberries; from It. C. Marshall, Esq., Fuchsia globosa. 
The articles brought forward, both ft>r exhibition and competition, were supe¬ 
rior to any articles produced at any former competition, and did great credit 
to all parties The numerous and highly respectable visiters, who patronised 
the exhibition with their presence, expressed themselves highly delighted with 
the increasing taste and success in the cultivation of the several articles. 

(Stirling Journal, July 17.) 

Dumfriesshire. — The Dumfries amt Galloway Horticultural Society held 
Its anniversgry meeting on the ’10th September, in Dumfries. We hive 
seen a larger display of figrif; but the muster was wonderful, the season con¬ 
sidered ; and, if deficiency appeared at all as t» quantity, it was otherwise as to. 
quality. Numerous parties «fladies and gentlemen visited the show-room in ' 
the course of the day, and appeared highly satisfied with the appearance of 
k everything, including a splendid specimen of the Campanula pyramidalis, and 
Kveral highly beautiful floral decorations. (Dumfries Courier, jSept. 15.) 

Fifes lgRE. — F{fe Horticultural and Floricultural Society. — The first 
meeting for the season tool? place in the Town Hall on the 6th May, and was 
fjpTioSrcd with the aresencesof most of the distinguished families of the city. 
•Wejaaer saw a finer display of plants at tny corresponding meeting than 
^hisg the whole reflected gpeat credit on the growers, and oft their employers, 
•in enaMiltg tjjcm |p produce*so many valuatfBpplants. ( Fife Herald, Slay 14.) 

iThc Kennoway FloridK^ural and HortlMtural Exhibition was hela .in the 
• parochial school-roow^n the 29th of JBne, when pifefiinmi^were a wagered 
by tlfe judges for tunps, ranunculuses, roses, calceolaria^, geraniums, ifisepy 
-punsiel, doublB catchfly, herbaceous Hewers, peas, turnips, eadjr potatoes, 
cabbagdfe, cafe lift ofvers, and lettuces, according their merit? Several sweep- 
Atakcs were also J^ided. Amonglt the ornamentals, th^geraniums^gld tlje 
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firsf place, and the ratyuculuses, pansiei; and herbaceous flowers were likewise 
good, whilst few professional gardeners could have produced better potatoes, 
peas, or cabbages. There was, however, a paucity qf competitors, and feyet' 
articles were brought forward for competition tf.an we have seen for some 
seasons past." Besides the articles competed for, there were exhibited, a large 
and tastefully built bouquet from Kingsdalc ; a good collection of flowers from, 
Newton Hall ; bouquet roses and pansies from D'urievale; tury^is and onions 
from Charlton; pansies and sweet williams from Balfour ; turnips from Ca¬ 
meron Distillery; a quaiitit\,of perfectly ripe black durrants, raised by G. 
Artliur, Bulcurvie ; with some fine geraniums, and a plant of Fuchsia fidget's, 
from a member of the Society. (Jtye Herald, July 9. 1840.) f 

1\e Pitlessie Horticultural KtbfOilion took place June 28., w hen the judges 
awarded numerous prizes. Thbre was exhibited a large assortment Tif very 
splendid dahlias and holli hocks from Priory ; dahlias from Edcnv/ood; dahlias, 1 
seedling hollyhocks, seedling heartsease, and peculiarly fine geraniums, froty 
"Ramornie. (Ibid., October 1.) • • 

'l'he St. Andrews Horticultural and Floricullural Society's meeting fook place 
in the Town Hall on the 24-th June. The show of flowers and vegetables was 
most excellent, and reflected great credit on the exhibitors. The gfraniums, 
Cape heaths, and bouquets were splendid productions. We '.'ire happy to 
state that the Society’s exhibitions nor only keep pace with the science, but are 
far in advance of societies in more favoured localities. (Ibid., July 2.) 

Forfarshire, — Brechin Horticultural Society.—July 9,""See (lard. (Jaz., 
1844), p. 474. ‘ 

Dundee Floricr.ltural and Horticultural Society. — May J.‘i. See Ibid., 1840, 
p.327.— June 10. See Ibid., p. 394.— July 'FI. See Ibid , p. 6U(>.— August 
26. See Ibid., p. 584. ’ 

Morayshire and Nairn. — Forres and Xairn Horticultural Society .— 
June 18. The first exhibition for the season of this Society took place iu 
Forres. On this occasion, the flowers produced, both for competition and 
exhibition, far exceeded any former display in point of number, variety, and 
splendour j and it is only due to the members of the Society, to stute that 
neither exertion nor expense was spared (o render this exhibition jipt ofily 
conducive to the promotion of scientific horticulture, out also of general and 
exciting interest to the public. , 

An air-tight plant case, or portable conservatory, for growing plants with¬ 
out fresh supplies of water or air, on the ptfnciple recommended by Mr. 
N. B. Ward of London, was exhibited by the secretary, Mr. Gillan; the same 
having been without uir or water for the space of four months, the plants 
notwithstanding exhibited great luxuriance. , * 

Tne rapidly increasing taste fior the science of. horticulture, fflstcred and 
patronised as it now so powerfully is by the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, cannot fail to prove the Source of much intellectual tv creation to its 
lovers, and even to the general admirer. The great superiority of thiif exhi¬ 
bition over those of former»years attests the growing spirit of emulation and 
attention among the members of the Society, and its beneficial influence is, 
daily becoming wore apparent. With a limited district lbr<ts operation, this 
Society had many difficulties, at its outset, to Contend 'with, which hafe 
happily been overcome, and now stands forth a pieusing example of wliat'mc.y 
be done by union apd perseverance. (Forres Gazcle, July*!.) 

PERTHSHIRE.— Royal Perthshire Horticultural Society. — T t he spring* sH*»w, ■ 
of this Society jyaS held May 4. , The exhibition .'.v£s very good, coitiideriug 
the season, both as regards the lforits of the article%and 'their vSriety."'®' Tlje 
,<rcqeral effect was, however, weakened by the absence of the usual splendid 
bouqfets, but, the corhpany, which cfimprehcndeir mcfof<of the neighbouring 
^S*qnty families, testified tneir usual interest iu«. the exhibition^ Besides th# 
mrticlbs complying we observed th# following:—S?one : a largg and most* 
beautiful plant of Clijuitlius pufijeeus, and jEujihbi'bta splenifims. Kinfiiuns; j 
Anisia Regans 'and' Bletia Tanderviliiir. J Moncreiffe : 8^basket* of yer.v * 
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choice cut flowers. Delvine: a.s*;dling Fuch's/w, earned F. delvinefsis. 
As usual. Miss Henderton •seems to delight the adnffrers of flowers, by’hcr 
beautififl productions in wax, in imitation of which we observed the following 
represented Bigndnii# vegusta, Camellia vah, Cosmclia riibraj /irica vestita, 
Hibiscus violaceus, Kenntdya Marryathc, K. rubichnda, and Nclumbiftm spe- 
^ciosiim. Pitfour: a beautiful variety of Camellia japrfnica, Cactus seedling, 
Corrse'a spcqmsar, and twelve varieties of good apples in excellent preservation. 
Fingask : Bri^mnnsin sanguines, with its long trumpet-like flowers. Methven 
Castle : mushrooms of uncommon size, showing superior cultivation. From 
Mr. Ross, teacher, Collace, a splendid assortment of pansies. ( Perthshire 
( mirier , May 7.) 

if he summer exhibition of this Society wa^held July 9. Considering* the 
~ unfavourable character of the season latterly, the show was on the whole 
good, althougji ndt so rich in various departments as we have seen. The ex- 
libition was well attended by county and city families. ( Ibid ., July 10.) 

° Remspkwsiiire. —j Wert Renfrewshire horticultural Exhibition .— Mat/ 

The members.of the West Renfrewshire Horticultural Society held their first 
competition for the season. The vegetables shown were excellent, the flowers 
very beautiful, and the green-house and hot-house plants, many of which were 
in flower, w|re rare and of first-rate quality. The admirable way in which 
every thing was arranged reflected tlje highest credit on all concerned. 
Although somctiinesatherc were several hundreds of people present at once, 
there was no cogfusion, and the visiters were enabled, without difficult)', to 
inspect minutely Aery article shown. The room in which the exhibition was 
held is 200 ft. in length and (>0ft. in breadth, and two rowspf tables, extend¬ 
ing nearly the wholt length of the apartment, were stocked with green-house, 
stove, and hardy plants, chiefly from gardens in«this vicinity; facts which at 
once demonstrate the splendour of the exhibition itself, and, when the early 
period of the season fc taken into account, the abundant materials which 
Greenock possesses for displays of this kind. It is gratifying to know that 
the Zealand talentof our practical gardeners are such, that the judges admitted 
occasionally the difficulty of deciding where all were so food. We were 
stnuck with the beauty and interest of many plants exhibited from various 
gardcnSfnot for competition : slicit as a very fine specimen of the Clianthus 
pumccus, rielfly in flower, and about 10 ft. high, from John Scott, Esq.; 
together wtth some fine pelargoniums, also in bloom; and the beautiful 
Epiphyllum specidsum, growmpendent, and covered with its delicate flowers. 
There were also, from the garden of John Gray, Esq., President of the Society, 
specimens of many highly curious succulents, a great variety of Cape heaths 
and choice New Holland plants, with several from Madagascar, besides the 
coffee, the green and black tea, the cinnamon, also a well-grown specimen of 
the Dionsc'n muscfpula,*#r fly-trap, in flower, with the Norfolk island pine, the 
/’inus longifdlim In a group from Provost Fairrie were specimens of Konne- 
■dya glabra andwHdven Rdlsisin fine bloom. ( Greenock Advertiser , May 5.) “"*■ 

RoxM'RfHlsiUHi;. — Kelso Horticultural Society . — Summer show. See 
Gi \ rd . (inz., 1840, p. 410. * ® 

i Stiri.inoshirj. — Falldrlc Horticultural Society . — July II. The second 
meeting jot'this hqpiety foythc current year was held at Ealltirk. Upon that 
.occasion, the flowers andSruit brought forward for competition were of the 
most select kind, (wincing * judgment and taste well worthy the encourage- 
meutpf the patron* of thfi excellent institiftion. Besides these, a number of 
Jiduitiful and rare plants,were brought for exhibition. , The variety and rich¬ 
ness of*the^ree»-house seemed collected h>*o a short focusr’whicl? charmed 
tfc'e numerous visiters ti^jhis botanical trjit. ( Stirling Journal , July fl.) 

, The annual gene'll^aee*ig and last <$mibition of tlHuFalkirk Hortfci^tlrsP 
SocTety for the season, took place in the large hall of the* Red Lijw Inp. ’ 
•Falkirk, at w>ich the display r>( flow<*r* fruits, and vegetables was superia/tef 
any bfougltt fosward at any former autdrmial meeting ef this flourishing 
SsKociety. _ The having beei| itiost favourable, numerous vigitiqg partjfls 
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arrived in carriages, Ld during the hcfcrS of exhibition the hall was crowded 
by members and visiters. ( Stirling Journal, Sept. 25.) . , 

The Stirling Horticultural Society held its summer.show on July 15.,^m^,<n 
addition to the articles for competition; there wefe exhibited select lots of her¬ 
baceous and green-house plants from Meikiewood, Kepp, Viewfield Lodge, 
Blairdrummond, Deanston House, Craigforth, Mrs. Alexander’s of Alla* 
Park, Sir John Hay, Bart., and Drummond’s Nursery. Gncumbcrs from 
Comely Bank, and early potatoes from Mr. Robert M'Naughton, King Street; 
and from Deanston House a'handsome plant of the Siberian cow parsnep in 
full flower (a new agricultural plant), measuring 9 ft. high, witj> luxuriant 
foliage, raided from seed sown 1 * May, 1839. This specimen is now f ex¬ 
hibiting in Drummond’s Agricultural Museum. There were also exhibited 
thirteen numbers of Maund’s lioianir Garden, presented tp the Society by th^ 
author. This very appropriate gift seemed to excite considerable interest, 
and the author has the warmest thanks and best wishes of the Society. ’l\e 
- day being favourable, the exhibition was numerously anti respectably'attended. 
The show produced soAie very superior specimens in the various classes 
named for competition, and the decision of the judges seemed to give general 
satisfaction. (Ibid., July 17.) * 

IRELAND. 

Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland. — April 28. HMO. See Gard. Gat., 
1840, p.297. — June 25. See Ibid., p. 440. 

Belfast. — Fete Champetre in the Belfast Botanic Garden. — Aug. 27. 
See Ibid., p. 55Q, 

The Northern Horticultural Society. — Sej)t. 13. 183f». See Ibid., 1839, 
p. 819. — April 26. 1840. ' See Ibid., 1840, p. 281. 

The autumn show of this most useful institution was held Sept. 18., in the 
Exchange Buildings (the free use of which, for the occasion, having been 
handsomely presented to the Society, by Messrs. Scott, Brothers). The col¬ 
lection of stove and green-house plants was not so large as we have seen on 
former occasion*,; although there were exhibited several valuable specimens, 
well grown, and in good flower. There was an excellent display of dahiias. 
sufficient to compensate for any deficiency in othVr articles. There were 
several very tasteful bouquets exhibited. Two, in particular, were peculiarly 
worthy of notice : one from Mr. Andrews of Ardoyne, which coltibined taste 
in its arrangement, and valuable flowers in if s composition; the apex dis¬ 
played sentiment, in addition to fancy, the loyal fingers of the composer 
having poetically converted some of the finest flowers of the parterre into the 
significant symbols of Irish loyalty, “ V. R.” being beautifully arranged as a. 
cupola to a splendid pyramid pf Flora’s choices^ gems. Ardoyne has long 
been celebrated for its specimens of Irish art; in ■Vhis instance, loyalty anu 
art have combined their attractive qualities. There was alsa L a most tasteful 
< bouquet from a cottage gardener, named Darrag.i -, it. was most credible to 
the imagination of the frampr, and equally so tq the grower. Several seed¬ 
ling dahlias were displayed. (Northern Whig, Sept. 19.) 

Kilkenny. — Kilkenny Horticultural Society. — The spfing exhibition ol 
this Society was held jn tho Museum, April ,29. (Kilkenny Moderator, 
May 2.) 


END OF TlKij SIXTEENTH VOLUME.. « 
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Priifted by A. Spottiswoudk, 
N cVf?-S freer* Squ life. 



jWoRMiTiiis of the mpitte. Cheat, find Limb\; Moscow trades®?! 
' jvj^sa; Stiff JoiNjvuid ^ 1 '- AK Joints —treated with t1&rs* old. ' 


ble sur| 
Draught 


Brought to Mr. Amest^ry^nu was ^ Teciinifltui 

He hac>been using the (Ternary moanS as directed.bylw f pnn Z >aj 





O’ . 

ILhe deformity of the back in die daughter of a tercet- 
placed under Mr. Amesbury’s care when she was eight 
s deformity commment%d iti infancy, and contained 
Uy* resisting a»J ovesrebming the means made usep^for 
ho deformity appeared, # when vieffCl in front, of the 
■i-ai5 that seep in Fig.,1, bitfwt had proWded to a nifich, 
«#IJer k^allif was vt^y aiding, and her temper irritable* 
1 Imploded ft is “ P6u-ut, t Exercising PJanpji' and tf Patent. 
r! andwninipijlak'd the deformed p*.r<^ from time to time. 

S ave w^y’Hflf&rTlic operation of tiu*e meatfs^so that in 
nine month! the chifd was gradually rsn£cd ijy the 
{■{'?; J^af^. 'a_anit iplialf inches. >ler health 



lijipiotkd \nUi*tlic liypi (mini lit ju in i li 0 uic, a Kl li< 1 
easy amlJinnqitiL 

1 mi w oi tbe^hot m tin-, patum #■> it appeal M about 

owtl^iAiftlu conmuinimrul of the tu atu^it abou* niiitt*>nicl 
lil uNtil^ Jmili^ Mr .Anmlmix s tan if one ot lu^pmate 
•‘be Kstftbli linn nts , f<$i tlu^imovul oi^he lunaiifiwg defect*, 
bgmejot tlr* (lust andVfTftc 


t^imoval 


Linaufitig defects 


Mi yVnubtni j mf> ♦>(. «uu it his hefty*, No , V) Bui Ion ir^iuil, 


A case of deformity of ihe chest, occurring in a rickety*cV 
now under Mr. Anicsbury’s care.* 'J in' si<k?s of t.lic chest uere f^vi 
flattened, and thelower j.artsfpreternaturally enlarged. 'i’hc oWn 
was greatfy disfcifded from tluynfluence of Weakness afid disease" g? 
" die chest gnd abdomeV seen in this ^gur<?, ft vi*y cbmngjn 


was greawy uisfcenuefi irom iiuynnuence oi weakness anu tnsaose.^ 
state ofklie chest gnd abdomeV seen in this tig u re*, ft vi*y cRam^m 
chiftlren in slighter*degrees. proper cfcrafiyct.means be nof' t e 
pioyeds the flofornyty generally becomes permanent, or goes op* to # -1 
iflstrtction^b#* li(j). It readi^yi^Js, hovvevef, to the influence of £ 
, ^jnesbui^’s “ Patent Suppafts.” with flcaasiomS met^Oal treatmenyhjg 
and a generous diet, as seen in Jh</ folihnVg case, 






